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ADVERTISEMENT. 


| Caprars Witxes’ Narrative of the United States’ Exploring Expedition was printed at 


| the expense of the American Government, in five imperial octavo volumes. It is a very 


| beautifully illustrated book, but it is a dear one—too dear, indeed, for the large majority 
of readers interested in the subject, and too large in size for the cabin collection of many 
who would wish to give it a place in a seaman’s library. The price of the American 
edition is eight guineas; the cost of the present condensation, containing the pith and 
marrow of the book, only half-a-guinea, or one-sixteenth part of that sum. 
In condensing Captain Wilkes’, Narrative, we have endeavoured to retain, in the first 
_ place, all that is new, or likely to be of use to seamen navigating the smnsh seas; and in 
the second place, to retain all that is attractive to the general reader interested in the 
advance of Geography and Natural History. We have reduced in certain places the 
minute detail of the position of certain vessels composing the squadron, and omitted the 
large appendix of instructions to his officers, printed by Captain Wilkes in vindication 
of his own conduct. These instructions compose very nearly a fifth of the whole work. | 
Freed in this way from all tedious matter, the book in its present shape will invite the 


perusal of many hitherto restricted by the expense of the previous publication, by its | 
| bulk, and by the minuteness of its detail. 

It is much to be wished, that the United States’ Government may equip before long a_ 
second expedition to the Antarctic Continent, to complete the discoveries made by 
Captain Wilkes, and detailed in the following pages. Expeditions of this description 
interest the world at large, and form in themselves a kind of debt due from the inmates 
of the New World to the inhabitants of the Old. 


Lonpon, 13th October, 1845, 


A2 


l 


INTRODUCTION *. 


Tue expedition, a narrative of the operations of which is now laid before the public, was the first, 
and is still the only one fitted out by national munificence for scientific objects, that has ever left 
our shores. 

Whatever others are disposed to think, I am inclined to believe, that the originati ing up, and 


getting 
getting off a first national expedition, is a work of no small difficulty, and this is much increased by the | 


public thinking, talking of, and interfering too much with it, I felt this myself, although it did not 
cause me much difficulty, The very state of things that brought the expedition into general disrepute, 
was of great advantage to me, for I was left to perform my duties unmolested. 

In the following narrative, it may perhaps be necessary to state, that although our time was limited to 
a few days at some of the places we visited, yet the number of officers and gentlemen engaged under my 
command, enabled me to have every thing worthy of notice examined. The result of our obser- 
See 1 am satisfied, will give a faithful representation of the countries and islands, during the period 

our visit. 

I received every facility for obtaining information from our consuls, as well as from missionaries and 
American residents abroad. Some of them furnished me with interesting documents, connected with 
the past and present state of the countries where they reside, and procured from the different govern- 
ments many valuable official papers. Indeed, the facilities met with have evinced a desire in all to 
further the undertaking with which I was charged, 

To the Governor of New South Wales, Sir George Gipps, my acknowledgments are particularly due, 
for his generous liberality in ordering me to be furnished by the Colonial Seoretary with all the docu- 
ments published, not only at the time of our visit, but since. The latter have been kindly forwarded by 
our consul, J. H. Williams, Esq., to whom the expedition is also greatly indebted. From all these docu- 
ments I have been enabled to draw much valuable information, which I hope will be interesting to the 
general reader, as well as useful to our interests abroad. 

The reader who shall look to this narrative for my version of the developments which were elicited 
by the proceedings of the courts-martinl, will be disappointed. I shall make no allusions that I can 
possibly avoid, to any of the subjects of a personal character that came before tribunals, after the return 
of the expedition ; nor will the following narrative embrace any personal matters or difficulties that may 
have taken place with the officers, for the reason that I do not regard such details as relevant or 
| interesting to the general reader. The attempts to throw impediments in a Bgabade unsuccessful, 

and I fully believe, that from whatever motive they may have arisen, those who caused them are now 
desirous that they should be forgotten. My countrymen will see that my duties were sufficiently 
arduous without having other difficulties to contend with, aud I have the gratification of feeling that 
those duties have been performed, and the results fairly obtained. 

The performance of these duties is the best refutation that can be given to the many mis-statements 
that have been circulated to the prejudice of the expedition, but which, I trust, will now be set at rest. 
I have never had any personal feeling in the matter, except that which naturally arises from the wish 
to overcome all impediments, of whatever nature they might be. I can, therefore, have no desire but 
to give the true version of every circumstance of a public nature that may concern the expedition, and I 
hope that I shall be able to do it with impartiality and justice, touching as lightly as possible on the 
faults of individuals, and bestowing praise wherever it is justly due. 

I was called upon, in a few cases, to exercise the means in my possession to punish aggressions. Yet 
my aim has been throughout the cruise, so to conduct the duties devolving upon the squadron, that it 
would carry with it the foree of moral principle. All the regulations and operations were made to tend 
to this end, 1 considered this as one of my first duties, and in it I have been well supported by Captain 
Hudson and Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold, and by most of the officers of the expedition, I feel 
great sutisfaction in having received testimonials from the different missionaries, that my course has 
been fully appreciated by them. Indeed, I have reason to rejoice that I have been enabled to carry the 


moral influence of our country to every quarter of the globe where our has waved, and | trust that | 


the expedition will compare advantageously with any o 
deportment. 


Wasnrnetow Ciry, November, 1844. 


er that has p ed it, in its moral and correct 
CHARLES WILKES, 


* Prefixed to the edition in five volumes, imperial Svo., printed at Philadelphia in 1845, 
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NARRATIVE 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES’ EXPLORING EXPEDITION. | 


CHAPTER I. 
MADEIRA. 


DEFARTURE FROM THE UNITED STATES—VOYAGE TO MADEINA—ARRIVAL AT FUNCWAL—APPEANANCE OF MADEIMA 
FROM THE SEA—LAXDING AT FUXCHAL—VISIT TO THE CIVIL AWD MILITANT GOVERNORS—StAEETS, AND MODE | 
Of TRANSPORTATION—CHIMINALS AND PRISOXNS—VILLA OF CANVALWAL—CONVEST—RIDES IX MADEINA—CUARAL 
ISLAND—PoPrvuLaATION OF MADEINA~—WISE—GO0OVERNMENT— 
CHARACTER OF THE INHADITANTI—DRLESI—DWELLINGS—MODE OF TRAVELLING—EMFLOY MENTS OF THE PEOPLE 
—WINE-MAKING—LOWER CLASSES—ASCENT OF FICO KUIVO—NATUEAL HISTORT—QUINTA OF MN. DEAN—DE?PAR- 


—EXCURSION TOWARDS THE EAST END OF TILE 


TURE FROM MADEIRA. 


| Tux command of the Exploring Expedition de- 
volved upon me, by orders from the Hon. Mahlon 
Dickerson, then secretary of the navy, on the 20th 
of March, 1838 On my arrival at Norfolk, I 
found every thing in a state of fe and 
| the squadrons in Hampton Roads, whither they had 
dropped down on the &th of August. 
On the 17th of August I received my sailing 
| instructions*, and final orders to put to sen the 
moment I was ready, The signal was accordingly 
made that the squadron was under sailing orders, 
and at 11 a.m, all hands were called to muster, 
| and, divine service was performed. The day was 
beautiful, the sea smooth, and the wind light, I 
shall never forget the impressions that crowded on 
me during that day in the hours of service. We 
were admonished in the discourse to repose confi- 
dence in the aid and protection of Him whom all 
hands had been called to worship, and the admo- 
nition was well ealculated to do us good. 
Our squadron was composed of the following 
vessels, The Vincennes, a sloop of war of 780 


tons, originally single-decked, but in consequence | 


of the intended cruise, a light deck was put on her 
for the protection of the men and to afford more 
room, The accommodations thus became those of 
a small frigate. 

The Peacock, a sloop of war of 650 tons, origi- 
nally built with a deck like that of the Vincennes. 
She had made two cruises previous to her sailing 
he Porpoi brig of a 

orpoise, a gun-brig of two-and-thirty tons; 
the tender Sea-Gull of 110 tons; the tender Flying- 
Fish of 96 tons; and the, Relief, a new vessel, ori- 
ginally intended as a store-ship for the navy, She 


was built for carrying, and her slow rate of sailing | 


made her ill adapted for the eruise. 


® Dated 11th August, 1838. See Appenilix A, 


able, and we were enabled to lay our course towards 


| Gulf Stream towards the 


| ture 


| however, to be a large tree of cotton-wood, one 


Orders were now given to rendezvous, in case of 
separation, at Madeira. It was soon found, in the 
trial of the sailing qualities of the vessels, that the 
Relief was unsuited to act with the rest without 
great detention, and after four days I determined 
to part company with her, giving her orders to 
proceed to the Cape de Verdes. 

The novelty of our situation was quite enough 
to interest all; free communications were had, and 
endeavours were made to excite a general interest 
in all the objects that were passing about us. It 
was amusing to see all entering into the novel 
oceupafion of dissecting the fish taken, and to hear 
scientific names bandied about between Jack and 
his shipmates, 

On the 25th of August our winds became favour- 


Madeira. I continued to keep the direction of the 
‘estern Islands, We 
felt its influence until we reached the longitude of 
48° W., and found it to set for the last few days 
to the northward of east. The winds had been 
light and the sea smooth, indicating no other im- 
pulse than the flow of the stream. The tempera- 
gradually decreased from 83° to 75°, 

On the night of the 26th we parted company 
with the Peacock and Flying-Fish in a squall, and 
did not again meet them until we reached Madeira. 
The 5th of September, being near the reported 
shoal of St, Anne, I determined to pass over its 


position, 

On the 6th we passed over it, the sea was 
smooth, the horizon clear, and the day beautiful. 
At 8 a. the look-out cried out, “Rocks or a 
wreck on the starboard bow !” which at once | 
created an excitement on board. We stood for it, 
It had at first every appearance of a rock, then 
that of a wreck with the masts gone. It proved, 


| 2 


| 
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hundred and twenty feet in length, and fourteen 
feet in circumference at the height of five feet 
above the roots. Jt had been a long time in the 
water, was full of barnacles, and much eaten by 
the teredo navalis, Great quantities of fish were 
about hee gs of dolphins, sharks, &e, We 
did not, however, suceeed in taking any. In rough 
wenther it might easily have been mistaken for a 


| rock, particularly if passed in twilight, or at night. 


In consequence of the wind being from the 
southward and westward, | was compelled, after 
making the Peak of Pico, to go to the northward 
of St. Michael's, I am satisfied, however, it is 
much better to keep to the southward, as the wind 
will be found more steady and stronger. Besides, 
the current, at that season of the year, sets to the 
westward among the islands, 

As we passed St. Michael's, we amused ourselves 
by a view, through our glasses, of its villas, groves, 
and cultivated fields, 

On the night of the 13th of September we Isid 
by, just after passing the north end of St. Michael's, 
in order to examine the position of the Tullock 
Reef by daylight. We passed within a mile and a 
half of its reported position, but saw nothing of it, 
although the sea was running sufficiently high to 
have made a heavy break on it, if it did exist. 

On the lith, as we were making sail, George 
Porter, one of wur maintop-men, in loosing the top- 
gallant sail, was caught by the buntline, and dragged 
over the yard, where he was seen to hang, as it 
ae quite lifeless, swinging to and fro by the 
neck, 

On the alarm being given, two men ran aloft to 
his assistance, It now became doubtful on deck 
whether they would not be all dragged over by the 
weight of his body, until several others gave as- 
sistance and relieved them. It caused a breathless 
anxiety to us all to see a fellow-being in the mo- 
men expectation that he would be dashed to 
the deck, is was fortunately resened and brought 
below yet living. Here he speedily came to his 
senses, and recollecting that the drum had rolled 
to grog just before his accident, he, sailorike, 
asked for his portion of it, Jt was truly a provi- 
dential escape. This young man died on our way 
home, in the China seas, of an inflammatory fever, 

On the 16th we made the island of Madeira, and 
having a strong westerly wind, I determined to 

to Funchal, on its southern side. This may 
done at this season, but vessels bound to that 
port usually prefer going round the eastern point 
of the island. When off the western point of 
Madeira we experienced a very long heavy swell, 
which gave me an opportunity of trying the velo- 
city of the waves, by noting the time the samo 
wave was passing between the vessels. The result 
gave twenty-three miles per hour, but I was not 
altogether satisfied with it, It was difficult to 


| measure the correct — subtended by the Por- 


poise’s masts for the distance, on account of the 
motion of both vessels. The measurement of the 
height of the waves I found still more difficult, and 


| the results varied too much to place confidence in 


them, principally owing to each succeeding swell 
or wave being less than the preceding one. The 
different observations Rave from twenty-five to 
fourteen feet; the width of the wave, from the 
same causes, was equally variable, and each suc- 
cessive result varied from that which preceded it, 
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Before sunset we cast anchor in company with 


the Porpoise and Sen-Gull, and were the next | 


morning joined by the Peacock and Flying-Fish. 
Shortly after coming to anchor, we were 

by the health officer, with the captain of the port, 

who, on being assured of our good health, gave us 
ermission to land. The United States’ consul, 


enry John Burden, esq,, also came on board, and | 
kindly offered us all the attention that lay in his | 


power, 


The first appearance of Madeira did not come | 


up to the idea we had formed of its beauties from 
the glowing deseription of travellers, It exhibited 
nothing to the distant view but a bare and broken 
rock, of huge dimensions, which, though grand and 
imposing, is peculiarly dark and gloomy, and it was 


| not until we had made our way close under the 


land, that we could discover the green patches which 
are every where scattered over its dark red soil, 
even to the tops of the highest peaks. 

The mountain verdure was afterwards discovered 
to be owing to groves of heath and broom, which 
grow to an extraordinary height, aspiring to the 
stature of forest trees. In addition to.these groves, 
the terraced acelivities, covered with a Juxurinnt 
tropical vegetation, change on a closer approach its 
distant barren aspect into one of extreme beauty 
and fertility. 

The most striking peculiarity in the mountain 
scenery is the jagged outline of the ridge, the rudely- 
sau towers and sharp pyramids of rock, which 
appear elevated on the tops and sides of the high- 
est peaks as well as on the lower elevations, and 
the deep precipitous gorges, which cut through 
the highest mountains almost to their very base. 

The shores of the island are mostly lofty cliffs, 
occasionally facing the water with a perpendicular 
front one or two thousand feet in height. The 
cliffs are interrupted by a few small bays, where a 
richly cultivated valley approaches the water be- 
tween abrupt precipiees, or surrounded by an am- 
phitheatre of ru hills. ‘hese narrow hays are 
the sites of the villnges of Madeira, 

As we sailed along from its western end, we oc- 
eagionally saw, in these quiet and peaceful situations, 
small white-walled villages, each with its little 
church at the outlet of the gorges. We were par- 
ticularly strack with that of the Camera de Lobos, 
a few miles to the westward of Santa Cruz hill, 
This is the largest, and is the most interesting of 
any, from its having heen the first point settled’ by 
Europeans. The high precipices were new to us 
Americans: so different from what we are accus- 
tomed to in the United States. The seene was still 
more striking, and our attention was more forcibly 
arrested, when passing under cliffs of some sixteen 
hundred feet above us, We were so near them thut 
the sound of the surf was distinctly heard. The 
whole effect of the view was much heightened by a 
glowing sunset in one of the finest climates in the 
world, 

Off the eastern cape of the island, many isolated 
rocks were seen separated from the land, with bold, 
abrupt sides and broken outlines. The character 
of these rocks is remarkable; they stand quite de- 
tached from the adjoining cliffs, and some of them 
rise to a great height in a slender form, with ex- 
tremely rugged surfaces, and brokenedges, Through 
some the waters have worn arched ways of large 
dimensions, which afford a passage for the breaking 


Government-house at Maileira. 


surf, and would seem to threaten ere long their 
destruction, 


ern Deserta, an island lying some miles east of 
Madeira, One of them is often mistaken for aship 
under sail, to which when first seen it has a con- 
siderable resemblance. It stands like a slender 
broken column, several hundred feet in height, on 
a base scarcely larger than its summit, 

Funchal has a very pleasing appearance from 
the sea, and its situation, in a kind of amphitheatre 
formed by the mountains, adds to its beauty. The 
contrast of the white buildings and villas with the 


Rei htened by the bold quadrangular Loo Rock, 
| with its embattled summit commanding the harbour 
in the foreground. 

The island throughout is rough and mountainous, 
but the steeps are clothed with rich and luxuriant 
verdure. ‘Terraces are visible on every side, and 
ev t that the ingenuity of man could make 
available has been apparently turned to advantage, 
and is diligently cultivated. These spots form an 
interesting scene, particularly when contrasted 
with the broken and wild background, with the 
white cottages clustered at the sea-shore, and 
gradually extending themselves upwards until the 
eye rests on the highest and most striking 

building, that of the convent of Nostra Sefura de 
Monte. 

Through the western half of the island runs a 
central ridge, about five thousand feet Ingh, on 
which is an extensive plain, called Panl de Serra, 
which is mostly overgrown, und is used especially 
for breeding mules and horses, The eastern por- 
tion of the island, though quite elevated, is less so 
than the western. 

The valleys usually contain a strip of land of 
extreme fertility, through which winds the bed of a 
streamlet, that becomes a mountain torrent in the 
rainy seasons, but is nearly or quite dry in sum- 
mer, 

The landing at Funelsal is on a stony beach, and 
is accompanied with some little difficulty, partly on 


fusion, and uproar made by the native boatmen in 
their efforts to drag their boat up on the beach, 
This operation they however understand, and are 
well accustomed to, and those who desire to land 
dry, will be wise to employ them. 

Qn the 17th, we paid our respects, with a large 
party of officers, to the civil governor the baron 
de Lordello, field-marshal in the army, and admi- 
nistrator-general of the province of Madeira and 
Porto Santo; and also to the military governor 
Jose Teixcera Rebello, colonel in the army, and 
commandant of the district. & 

His excellency baron Lordello resides in the 
government house or palace, which is a large 
quadrangular building, occupied in part as bar- 
racks, His suit of + peat fronts the bay, 
and enjoys a beautiful view of it ; vad also Lh 
the enjoyment of the inbat or sea-breeze. T 
are st large, and but meagerly farnished. 
Around the rm anteroom are hung the portraits 
of all the civil, ecclesiastical, and military go- 
yernors, which form an imposing array of hard 
outline, stiff figures and a variety of 
amusing costume, Those of later years whieh 
have been hung up, are not calculated to give very 
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Similar needle-form rocks are seen off the north- | 


mountains, forms a picture which is much | 


on account of the great steepness of their streets. 


account of the surf, but more from the noise, con-— 


Interviews with the civil and 
military governors. 3 


exalted ideas of the standing of the present Portu- 
guese school of portrait painting. 

His excellency the baron Lordello received us 
very courteously, Our audience, however, was ex- 
tremely formal ; the whole furniture and appear- 
ance of the room served to make it so. We all 
found it difficult to school ourselves to ceremonies, 
having been ushered as we were through dilapi- 
dated and impoverished courts and vestibules, 
Ilis excellency the baron speaks lish remark- 
cr | well, which I understood he had acquired 
while acting as interpreter to the British staff in 
Portugal, during the Peninsular war. He had 
been no more than a week in charge of the go- 
vernment, having just arrived from Portugal. 
After a few monosyllabic questions and answers 
we took our leave, and he did us the honour to see 
us through the anteroom to the hall of entrance, 
where we parted with many bows, 

Our next visit was to the military governor, 
Sefior Rebello, who occupied a small apartment at 
the opposite end of the building, This was not 
large enough to accommodate us all, and chairs 
were wanting for many, ‘The manner and ease of the 
occupant made full amends. Ceremony and form 
were laid aside ; he seemed to enter warmly into 
our plans and pleasures, and evinced a great desire 
to do us service. 

The streets of the town are very narrow, with- 
out sidewalks, and to our view like alleys, but their 
narrowness produces no inconvenience. They are 
well paved, and wheel-carriages are unknown, 
The only vehicle, if so it may be called, is a sledge, 
of some six feet in length, about twenty inches 
wide, and only six or eight inches high, on 
which are transported the pipes of wine, ‘T'wo 
strips of hard wood are fastened together for run- 


ners. 

This sledge is dragged by two very small oxen, 
and slips easily on the pavement, which is occa- 
sionally wet with a cloth. It is no doubt the best 
mode of transportation in Funchal, for their wine, 


Smaller burthens are transported on men’s shoul- 
ders, or in hampers and baskets on the backs of 
donkeys, 

I was surprised to learn that all misdemeanours 
are referred for trial to Portugal, and that persons 
having comunitted small crimes are kept for years 
without any disposition being made of them by 
those in authority, They are maintained at the ex- 
pense of the complainant, consequently crime is 
searcely noticed or complained of. On the one 
hand it makes the punishment very severe, and on 
the other, persons are inclined to take the law into 
their own hands against petty thefts. It is impos- 
sible to avoid many painful sights in i i the 
prisons, Caps on sticks are thrust pee the 
iron gratings, and requests are made for alms, first 
in beseeching tones, and afterwards, if nothing is 
given, one is pained with hearing eries of exeera- 
tion. The occupants are in keeping with the pre- 
mises, and did not fail to excite both our com- 


miseration and pce cA) 

The rides in ira are beautiful. The roads 
are well made, easily and safely travelled on a 
Madeira pony, with a pony ter or burroquerro. 
One is at a loss to which to impute the must 
strength of mind and endurance, the pony or the 
boy. These boys keep constantly near the rider, at 
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| stowing repeated blows with their long sticks, and 


| ever and anon urging him on with their singular 


tones of voice, so that the rider is compelled to 
allow himself to be carried along, contented with 
Passing safely over so novel and (to him) ap- 
parently so impassable a roadway, 

On proceeding out of Funchal, fruits, flowers, 
and vegetables seem crowding upon the sight ; in 
the lower portions, groves of orange and lemon 
trees are mingled with the vineyards, the trees are 
loaded with fruit; then, as one mounts higher, 

figs, pomegranates, &c., mre seen, and 
again, still higher, the fruits of the tropics are 
interspersed with those of the temperate zone, viz., 
apples, cotoncichoan and peaches, while the 
ground is cove with melons, tomatoes, egg- 
plant, &c. Farther beyond, the highest point of 
cultivation is reached, where the potato alone 
flourishes, Then the whole lower portion is spread 
before the eye. Vineyards, occupying every spot 
that is tible of improvement ; and one rides 
through paths hedged in with geraniums, roses, 
wives, ana hydrangeas. These plants, which we 
had been ny a to consider as the inhabitants 
of our parlours and green-houses, are here met 
with in gigantic forms,and as different from our 
small, sickly specimens as can well be imagined. 

Every one who visits Madeira should see the 
Curral, It is a very remarkable spot, and it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to give an idea of its 
beauty oo This place is approached 
by the usual ascent from Funchal, through the 
narrow roads, or paths hedged with roses, &c., the 
view gradually extending beneath, over the ter- 
raced vineyards, Just before reaching it you 
mount a small ascent; you are then on the summit 
or edge of the Curral, and the whole scene sud- 
denly bursts upon you. The eye descends to the 
depth of two thousand feet, into the immense 
chasm below, and wanders over the ragged and 
broken outline of the many peaks that rise from 
its v 
precipitous rocks, till their summits are lost in the 
clouds, which are passing fitfully across it, ocea- 
sionally permitting the sunbeams to glance to its 
very bottom. The whole looks more like en- 
chantment than reality. The shape of the Curral 
and its perpendicular sides give the idea rather of 
agorge than of a crater, 

he islands of Madeira and Porto Santo, under 
the new constitution, promulgated in 1836, were 
included in one district, called “ Districto-adminis- 
trativo do Funchal.” It contains ten councils, in 
which are forty-five parishes. The population, ac- 
cording to the census taken in 1636, amounted to 
115,447 souls. The English population to 108 
farnilies, numbering 324 souls, me 

The revenue of the island is stated to be about 
210,000 dollars per annum. That portion which 
is derived from the customs, is about one-half, or 
A a dollars. The remainder is from taxes and 

thes. 

There are about five thousand proprietors of the 
soil, of whom no more than six hundred and fifty 
live on their rents; and there are about four hun- 
dred who receive government salaries. 

Mendicants are numerous, and one is much tor- 
mented with them from the very moment of landing, 
Tt is surprising to find them so importunate in se 
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bottom ; then upwards, pet the gray | 


Wine of the Island. 
Dresa of the inhabitants. 


times holding on to the tail of the pony, then be- | fine an island, and where the necessaries of life 


ought to abound. 

ine is the staple commodity: the produce 
during the year 1837 was 14,150 pipes, The export 
the year previous to our visit amounted to #435 
pipes, of which about 3800 pipes went to the United 
States, The inhabitants of Madeira are much alive 


and justly jealous of the reputation of their wines, | 


which are generally the engrossing topic of conver- 
sation. An amusing excitement existed during our 
visit, A London paper (The Times) had asserted, 
that foreign wine had frequently been introduced 
into Madeira, and afterwards exported as the ge- 
nuine article to the United States in particular; 
and what gave more force to the story, it was stated 
asa fact, that 70 pipes had lately been entered, at the 
expense of 1000 dollars,and remanufactured. Every 

was up in arms. The commercial association 
of Funchal passed resolutions denouncing the pub- 
lication in strong terms, as designed by certain in- 
terested persons to injure the reputation of the 
wine of Madeira. So strict are the laws to prevent 
frauds, that even genuine Madeira, after being once 
shipped, cannot be returned to the island, I heard, 
however, of an attempt, and but one, to smuggle in 
Tenerifie and Fayal wines, which was discovered, 
The casks were broken, the wine destroyed, the 
boats confiscated, and the smuggler condemned to 
be transported to the coast of Africa, 

The people are industrious, sober, and civil, and 
although ignorant, I should think happy, There is 
little, if any, mixed blood among them. They are 
of the old Arabian stock, Free negroes are seen, 


Dark hair, eyes, and complexion, are most common; 


but much diversity in form and feature, and in the 


colour of the hair, exists. The character of the | 


features of the inhabitants is usually rather a 
broad face, high cheek bones, and pointed nose, 
full lips, good teeth, and retreating chin, The 
men are very muscular, rather above the middle 
height, strongly built, and capable of enduring 
great fatigue. We all ee 
were Meese ugly, which is to be imputed 
in part to the labour required of them. 


The two sexes do not appear to belong to the same | 
race, 


The men of the lower order are dressed in a 
kind of loose trousers (cuecas), descending as far as 
the knee, with a shirt or jacket of a gaudy colour, 
Both sexes wear a kind of cap Se pet of very 
small dimensions, tied under the chin. Its use is 
not readily conceived, as it is only a few inches in 
diameter at its base, and terminates in a conical top, 
like an inverted funnel. 

The women wear bodices, with short 


that the women | 


tticoats — 
of a variety of colours, in stripes, They have | 


usually shoes and stockings, but they generally go _ 
barefooted, with these articles tied in a small ‘Kea 


dle, to be put on when they wish to appear fine. 


The children are pourly clad, have but one gar- | 


ment, and that dirty, 

The habitations of the lower order would be 
called huts in our country 
walls of stone, about five or six feet high, with a 
roof rising on all sides to a central pole; are 
thatched with straw or broom, and contain only 
one room, The only aperture for |i 
is the door, There is but little necessity for chim- 
neys, a8 fire is seldom required, It is said that in 
the northern part of the island, some of the pea- 


They are composed of | 


ght and smoke | 


Wine-carrivras, 
Mauuer of making wine. 
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sants make their habitation in caves or excava- 


 thons on the hill-side, 


| lily, and the mountain- 


In the town of Funchal there are many elegant 
establishments, and much luxury among the higher 
classes, but the poorer classes are lodged misera- 
bly, The houses are generally of one story, of 
which the exterior is well kept, being neatly white- 
washed; but the interior is any thing but comfort- 
able. They have but one entrance. The floors 
are paved with round stones, and the walls are of 
rough stone, presenting no better an appearance 


than our wood-cellars. The furniture is scanty, 


and of the coarsest kind. 

Travelling is performed in sedan-chairs. This 
mode is always considered the safest for ladies, 
particularly in crossing the mountains. Horses 
and mules are seldom used, On leaving Funchal 
for the country, it is one continued ascent between 
high stone walls, these forming abutments to the 
terraces, which are covered with vines, and afford 
protection from the sun, After reaching the hills, 
one enjoys a delightful view of the beautiful gar- 
dens. The road-sides are lined throughout with 
flowers (to us those of the green-house), among 
them fuchsias, digitalis, rose geraniu punica 


ms, 
ta, rosa indica coccinea, hydrangea hortensis, | 
inerease the soil from other parts. The kinds of 


gram 
mixed with box-trees, myrtles, &c, 

The valleys are covered with the belladonna 
cannot be compared 
to any thing more appropriate than to a rich 
flower-garden left to grow wild. «Added to all 
this, a climate which resembles our finest spring 
Nir rei A 

Such of the peasantry as do not gain a subsist- 
ence in the es ont ave enti amall pateh 
of ground which they cultivate, raising grain, corn, 
potatoes, and the taro (arum esculentum), in quan- 
tities barely sufficient to eke out a scanty living. 
The cultivation is commonly performed by hand, 
although a plough of very simple construction is 
sometimes used, Many of the peasantry are em- 
ployed as carriers, and one is much struck by their 
numbers when entering Funehal early in the 
morning, with sheep-skins filled with wine on their 
shoulders, that look at a distance more like the 
live animal than a filled skin, These skins are 
preserved as entire as possible, even the legs of 
the animal being retained, They are generally 
kept steady by a band tliat passes over the fore- 


head, which supports a great part of the weight, | 


About twenty-five gallons, ae more t 

two palit Aide a load, They oe rapidly, 
and carry this load five miles for a mere trifle, 
To us, one of the most remarkable features in the 
population was to see a female not only thus em- 


ployed, but a stout mountain Jass trudging: up a 


steep path with ease, under a Joad that would have 
staggered one of our labourers, even for a short 
athe he j h 

he manner of expressing the juice I have no 
where seen particularly deseribed and although a 
description of it may not add a relish to the cup, 
yet it will show the manufacture as conducted ac- 
cording to the old custom, at the present day. A 
friend of our consul was obliging enough to show 
us his works, and the machinery for expressin 
the juice from the grape. It was in a rude sort o 
shed. On our approach we heard a sort of song, 
with a continued thumping, and on entering saw 
six men stamping violently in a vat of six feet 


square by two feet deep, three on each side of a | 
huge lever beam, their legs bare up to the thighs. 
oe our entrance hv peur ane eam till | 
the perspiration ly | from them; the vat 
had been filled with grapes, and by their exertions 
we were enabled to see the whole process. After 
the grapes had been sufficiently stamped, and the 
men’s legs well seraped, the pulp was made into 
the shape of a large bee-hive, a rope made of the 
— twigs of the vine being wound around it, 

he lever was then used, which has a large stone 
or rock attached to it by a screw, The juice flows | 
off, and is received in tubs. The produce of the 
press is on an average abont fifty gallons daily. 
Each gallon requires about ten bushels of grapes 
The taste is very much like sweet cider, Whe 
one is any thing but pleasing, and endeavours 

ave been made by English residents to substitute 
machinery, but the prejudices, vexations, and diffi- 
culties experienced have caused them to give up 
the attempt. The general average is from one to 
three pipes of wine per acre annually, 

The south side of Madeira, as is well known, 
although not the most fertile, produces the finest 
wines, Every point which can be cultivated suc- 
cessfully is attended to, and earth is brought to 


grapes are various, and the wines manufactured as 
numerous, ‘I'he common Madeira is obtained from 
a mixture of Bual, Verdelho, and Negro Molle 
grapes; the Malmsey and Sercial from grapes of 
the same name. There is a great difference in the | 
spots and peculiar ex where the vine grows; | 
and different kinds of wine are produced, accord- 
ing to the state of maturity to which the grape is 
allowed to arrive at before belog gathered. After 
being expressed, it is put into casks, undergoes the 
process of fermentation, is clarified with gypsum 


or isinglass, and a small ae of brandy is added, 
two or three gallons to the pipe. 


The deportment of the lower classes is a mixture 
of politeness and servility. They invariably noticed 
us in passing by taking off the cap; and on re- 
eciving any thing, kissed their hands, or made 
sume other respectful salutation, 

The language spoken in Madeira is Portu- 
guese, but with a rapid utterance, or rather, 
clipping or abbreviating of their words and expres- 
sions. 

The ignoranee of the common people seems | 
ew can read, and still fewer write. It is 
said ce are acquainted with no more than three 
coins, all of which are Spanish, namely, dollars, 
pistareens, and bits, and that many kinds of Por- 
tuguese coins current at Lisbon will not pass in 
Madeira, The want of a small description of | 
money is much felt. 

I directed a party of officers to make an excur- 
sion to the top of Pico Ruivo, in order to ascertain 
its height, and that of the several points on their 
way up. They remained four hours on the sum- 
mit, during which time simultaneous observations 
were made at the consul’s house by lieutenant Carr 
and myself, ‘They ascended by the Santa Anna 
road, which is the only one now said to be practi- 
cable. Punta d'Empetio, the highest point of cul- 
tivation, was found to be four thousand one hun- 
dred feet above the sea, 

The magnetical observations for dip and inten- 
sity were also made, and the longitude by chrono- | 


6 
| meter was found to be 16° 54/ 11 W. Latitude 
| by observation, 32° 38' 11" N. 
The markets are well supplied with meat, poul- 
| try, fish, and all kinds of vegetables. 
The bat noticed by Bowdich was the only one of 

the mammalia seen in a wild state. Of birds, two 
species of hawks, the linnet, the canary, the gold- 

finch, the yellow wagtail, and the swift, were all 
that were seen, Sea-fish are abundant; but not a 
single trace of a fresh-water fish was seen or found 
in the streams. Many specimens of crustacea, 
| insects, and mollusea were added to our collec- 
tions. 
| ‘The ride to the Quinta of Mr. Bean at Comancha 
| is one of the prettiest the island affords. It is 
towards the east end, and some eight or ten miles 
| from the town of Funchal, For variety of scenery 
and the beauty of its grounds it is not exceeded by 
any on the island, and it gives a good idea of the 
effect of English taste when applied to the scenery 
and fine climate of Madeira. The road to it is 
| the same that has been before described, passing 
through the gorges and around the different spurs, 
which gives great variety to it, and presents many 
fine views. Having a note of introduction from 
our consul, we stopped at Mr. Bean's gate, and sent 
the servant in, who returned, informing us that 
Mr, Bean was not at home, but a kind invitation 
to enter was sent to us from his lady. We did so, 
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On the 25th of September, having completed all 
that was deemed no , we sailed from Ma- 
deira, and stood to the southward, intending to pass 
over the localities where shoals were supposed to 


exist. 

After passing the Canary Islands, we experienced 
a current pee north-east by east, of about one- 
fourth of a mile an hour, until we reached the 
latitude of Bonavista, one of the Cape de Verde 
Islands. ‘This somewhat surprised me, for I had 
formed the idea that the set of the current should 
have been in the direction of our course ; but 
many careful observations with the current-log, 
and the difference between our astronomical 
observations and dead reckoning, gave the same 
results. 

It was my intention on leaving the United States 
to pass from Madeira through the Sargasso Sea, in 

rder to ascertain something definite in relation to 
this unexplored and interesting locality,and to gain 
some information relative to the fucus natans, or 

lf-weed, the origin of which has remained so long 
in doubt. Deep scundings in this part of the ocean 
I deemed would be very interesting, and afford an 
opportunity of settling the origin of this plant, which 
is spread over the whole ocean; but my time did 


| from the tropics, besides willows, oaks, elms, c., 
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| coloured water, as green in appearance as that of 


The Maria Rock. 


riding through hedges of fuchsias and myrtles 
twelve feet high, when a beautiful little cottage on 
a small level spot burst suddenly upon our view, 
with its verandahs embosomed in creeping vines; 
and from the notes of various kinds of birds, one 
could almost have fancied oneself in an aviary. 
Several small lakes were partially seen, their 
dimensions being ingeniously hid from view. On 
one of them was seen a tiny fleet safely moored, on 
another waterfalls, &e.; the banks of others we 

surrounded with aquatic plants, among which was 
the calla Ethiopica in full bloom. Then again we 
were struck with the dahlias, geraniums, roses, 
and jasmines, and the varieties of trees and shrubs 


that were familiar to us, A view through the 
trees down the gorge to the distant ocean was 
beautiful, bringing before us all the bold scenery | 


of Madeira: truly it was an enchanting spot, The | 


grounds are extensive, and laid out with gr 
taste, and each spot appeared in keeping with the 
whole. The hill 

the sympiesometer to be two thousand and ninety- 
eight feet above the level of the sea, 

After a stay of a week, we had made all our 
repairs and arrangemonts which were . 
in consequence of our defective outfits, recruited 
the officers and men, and prepared for our de- 
parture. 


not permit me to make this deviation from our 
direct course, and I hoped on my return to have 
ample leisure for its exploration, 

n the 29th of September we passed into dis- 


fifty fathoms’ depth, On entering it, the thermo- 
meter fell one and a half to two degrees. The 
distance run in it was about four hundred and fifty 
miles, Repeated casts of the deep sea lead were 
had in from two to three hundred fathoms, but no 
bottom found. The water was particularly exa- 
mined for animalcule, but none were detected. On 
leaving it, a rise of tem took place of two 
degrees; and much phosphorescence was seen when 
we had passed out of it. 

The first shoal searched for was the Maria Rock, 
said to be in latitude 19° 45’ N., and longitude 
20° 50’ W, In its neighbourhood our position was 
carefully ascertained. The vessels were then spread 
in open order, and a course sailed to pass directly 
over the spot. The surface of the ocean visible 
was not less than twenty miles in latitude, with 
opportunity which clear weather could afford, 
look-outs were kept at the mast-head, and 
there was a sufficient swell to cause breakers on 
any shoal within fifteen feet of the surface. We 


= | 


behind the house was found by | 


Island of St. Jago. 
Town of Porto Praya. 


ran over the locality without perceiving any thin 

| that indicated mee i fee 
| ‘The situation of the Bom Felix Shoal, laid down 
| about ten to the south of the above, was 
| passed over in the same manner, sounding re- 
| peatedly for bottom with three hundred fa 

of line, but no a ce of a shoal was observed. 

The peptiled-oaliion of the Bonetta Rocks 
next claimed our attention, in latitude 16° 32’ N., 
and longitude 20°67’ W. After this locality had 
been eens Soe was menerriates its 

su ing lonavista, one of the Cape 
| de sede Toland The vessels of the squadron 
sounding every half hour during the night, which 
was clear and bright moonlight *. 

On the night of the 6th of October, we hove to off 
the island of St. J. Seldom have we seen the 
sea exhibit so much phosphorescence. Its bril- 
liancy was so great, that it might truly be said to 
have the appearance of being on fire. We made 
some experiments to asce the depth to which 
these phosphorescent animalcul extended, After 


fathoms. The temperature of-the water at that 
depth was 79°, at the surface 80°, and at one hun- 
dred fathoms depth 58°, The mean tem 

of the air from eira until our arrival off this 
port, was found to have increased from 69° to 78°, 
while the difference in the water was from 71° 
to 81°. 

On the morning of the 7th, we anchored in Porto 
Praya bay. The island of St. Jago presents a very 
different appearance from Madeira, particularly the 
south-eastern portion of it, though its formation is 
known to be similar, There are many high peaks 
and mountains in its centre, which afford a fine 
background for the barren and uninteresting coast 


scenery. 

The time of our arrival was just after the rainy 
season, the island consequently presented a more 
verdant appearance than it does at other seasons of 


the year, 
Ow: consul, F. Gardiner, esq., came on board, 
and made us welcome to all the island afforded. 


An officer was despatched to call upon his excel- 
leney the governor, to report our arrival, who 
proved to be a black man, Knowing that the re- 
gulations required permission for vessels to depart, 
the request was made during the interview, which 
he readily granted at any hour we chose. 

The town of Porto Praya is prettily situated on 
an elevated pieco of table Iand, and looked well 


from the anchorage. 
The bay is an open one, but is not ex to the 
prevailing winds. There is generally a swell 


setting in, which mokes the landing unpleasant 
and. difficalt. The only landing-place is a small 
rock, some distance from the town, and under a 
high bank, on which there is, or rather was, a forti- 
fication, for it is mow entirely gone to decay. It 


* Sinco our examination, I have scen a letter from the 
American consul at Porto Prayn, F. Gardiner, esq,, detailing 
the wreck of the British ship Charlotte In 1841, and placing 
this shoal in latitude 16°17’ N., longitude 22° 21! W,, 84 
in longitude and 16/ in latitude from the position I searched 
for it in; whence it appears that it is the same reefon which 
the Magdelaine was lost. I have no kind of doubt but that 
they ought all to be referred to the Hartwell Reef. The 
| same gentleman was confident at the time I saw him that 
| the Magdelaine had been jost on the reef of that name. 
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many trials, they were not found below eighteen | 


Situation of Porto Praya. 
Population, 7 


commands the bay, and is situated about two hun- 
dred feet above the sea. The horizontal stratifica- 
tion of the red and yellow-coloured sandstone shows 
most icuously in this cliff, and forms one of | 
the most remarkable objects on this part of the 
island, It is of tertiary formation, and contains 


many fossils, 
On landing, a stranger is immediately sur- | 
rounded by numbers of the inhabitants, with frui 


vegetables, chickens, turkeys, and monkeys, all | 
pressing him with Satekias, ane illiteg 40:4alek Shy 
thing for the purpose of obliging their customers. 
Many of them continue to follow until they meet 
with some new customer. 

‘The-soil, rocks, and every thing around on the 
surface, show unequivocal marks of voleanic origin. 
The rock inive the tertiary formation is a thick 
bed of cellular lava, with fragments of the same 
strewn in every direction over it. A thin and 
poor soil gives but little sustenance to a light herb- 
age. Goats and asses are found in great numbers 
grazing upon it. 

The walk from the landing to the town is exceed- 
ingly fatiguing, and the road deep with sand. The 
first view of the town on entering it is any thing 
but striking, and all the ideas formed in its favour 
are svon dispelled. The houses are whitewashed, 
and in general appearance resemble those inhabited 
by the lower orders in Madeira, but they are much 
inferior even to them, The north-east part of the 
town is composed of rough stone houses, covered 
with palm leaves. The streets are wide, and in the | 
centre is a large public square, the middle of which 
is occupied by a small wooden monument said to be 
emblematical of royalty! A chapel, jail, and bar- 
racks constitute the principal public buildings. | 
Tho fort, which flanks the town, is almost entirely 
in decay. This is the case with almost every thing 
wo saw here; the place is, indeed, little better than 
an African town. The houses are of stone, one 
story high, partly thatched, and others tiled, Their 
interior presents only a few articles of absolute 
necessity. Ofcomfort and cleanliness, in our sense 
of the words, they have no idea. The houses and 
oe are aks catacaaies e; and in treed 

em, pigs, fow. monkeys appear to clai 
and really possess, equal rights with the occupants 


owner. 

The Sea ees is made up of an intermixture of 
descendants from the Portuguese, natives, and 
negroes from the adjacent coast. The negro race 
seems to dominate, woolly hair, flat noses, and 
thick lips being most frequently met with. The 
number of inhabitants in St. Jago is about thirty 
thousand. Porto Praya contains two thousand 
three hundred, of which number one hundred are 
native Portuguese, 

The language spoken is a jargon formed by a 
mixture of the Portu and negro dialects, 
Most of the blacks spank thai native tongue, Mr, 
Hale, our philologist obtained here a vocabulary 
of the Mandingo In and found it to agree | 
with that given by Mungo Park. : 

The officers of this | were, like the 
governor, all black. The latter made a brilliant 
appearance, dressed ina military frock cont, red 
sush, two large silver epaulettes, and a mili 
eross om his breast. He was good-looking, although 
extremely corpulent, and speaks both French and 
Spanish well. He was very civil and attentive. 


8 Fountain aud market- 
place. 
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Fruit, bread, cheese, and wines were handed about. 
Some of the wine was made on the island of Fogo, 
and resembled the light Italian wines, ‘The cheese 
also was made here from goats’ milk, and resem- 
bled the Spanish cheese. After doing ample jus- 
tice to his excellency’s good fare, we proceeded to 
view the lions of the place. 

The first and greatest of these is the fountain, 
or common watering-place of the town, above half 
amile distant by the path, in a valley to the west 
of the town, and almost immediately under it. The 
fountain is surrounded by a variety of tropical 
trees, consisting of dates, cocoa-nuts, bananas, pa~- 
payas, sugar-cane, and tamarinds, with pes, 
oranges, limes, &c. &c., and when brought into 
comparison with the surrounding lands, may be 
termed an enchanting spot; but what adds peeu- 
liarly to ita effect on a stranger, is the novelty of 
the objects that are brought together. Over the 
spring is a thatched roof, and round about it a 

up of the most remarkable objects in human 
shape that can well be conceived. On one side 
blind beggars, dirty soldiers, and naked children ; 
on another, lepers, boys with monkeys, others with 
fowls, half-dressed women, asses not bigger than 
sheep, and hogs of a mammoth breed ; to say 
nothing of those with cutaneous disorders, that 
were undergoing ablution. All ee to 
form a scene peculiar, I should think, to this semi- 
African population, Here sailors ane and 
washing, chatting, talking, and laughing ; there a 
group of far niente natives of all sizes, shapes, 
and colours, half clothed, with turbaned heads and 
handkerchiefs of many and gay colours, tied on 
after a different fashion from what we had been 
accustomed to, the shawls being reversed, their 
ends hanging down behind instead of before, com- 
pletely covering the breast and one-fourth of the 
face. This well barely supplies the wants of the 
inhabitants and shipping, and they are now about 
building a reservoir. The whole of the stone for 
it was prepared in Portugal, and made ready for 
putting up. It is to be of marble, and the water 
or its supply is brought two miles in iron pipes, 

A market is held daily in the morning when any 
vessels are in port. The square in which it is held 
is quite a large one, with across in its centre. 


merated, are exposed for sale in small quantities, 
as well as vegetables. These consist of cabbage- 
leaves, beans, pumpkins, squashes, corn, potatoes, 
yams, mandioea, &c. All these were spread out 


| of meat was for sale. The only articles of this 
| description were chickens four or five days old, 
| tied up in bunches, and some eggs. In order to 
obtain beef, it is necessary to buy the cattle at the 
cattle-yard, where, on previous notice being given, 
you may choose those that suit for slaughter. 
They are in general of small size, and dayk- 
| coloured. Those we saw were from the interior of 
the island, where they are said to thrive well, 

The morning drill of the recruits which was 
witnessed was amusing. They were cleanly 
dressed, but the rattan was freely used by the 
ee as 8 what seemed characteristic or in 

eeping appearances around, the sergeant 
distag the drill ordered one of his men from the 


| ranks to bring him some fire to light his cigar ! 


The market is not of much extent, but a great | 
variety of tropical fruits, of the kinds before enu- | 
| trousers, with a dark vest, principally the cast-off 


on the large leaves of the cocoa-nuttree, No kind | 


penter’s shop, A few shops were supplied with 
cotton, hardware, &c, There were likewise a 
number of little wine shops, where they also sold 
fruit, which they usually have in great plenty; but 
all their crops depend much upon the rains, and 
the inhabitants have also become indifferent or 
careless about raising more than for their own 
supply, from the heavy exactions of government 
jae upon every thing that is cultivated. The 
demand for shipping has of late years very 
much decreased. — improvement in the sup- 
plies and comforts on board of vessels on long 
voyages, now make it unn y to touch in port, 
as was formerly deemed unavoidable, — 

Porto Praya is yet visited by whale-ships for 
supplies. Although the soil is poor, and the crops 
very uncertain, yet the tropical fruits and some 
vegetables can always be obtained here. They are 
usually, if time is allowed, brought from the in- 
terior. ‘The inhabitants have at times suffered 
almost the extremes of famine, in consequence of 
the dronghts that prevail for successive and 
especially during the one that took place in 1832, 

The exports from these islands are salt, some 
ordinary wine, hides, goats’ skins, and orchilla, 
The latter is a government monopoly, Ninety 
thousand milrees were paid by the company for 
the yearly crop, and it is said at that price to yield 
a handsome profit, 

The climate of these islands is said to be healthy, 
though exceedingly warm, It is subject to fevers, 
which generally take place during the rainy months 
of July and August, There is an indistinetness in 
the atmosphere that I have not experienced else- 
where, which causes every thing to be ill-defined, 
although the day may be fair, The sume appear- 
ance was observed after a shower of rain as before, 
The temperature of the air was found here te be 
797°, and of the water 81°. 

Slaves are imported from the coastof Africa, 
and settlers or heads of families are not allowed to 
bring with them more than ten slaves. There was 
one at the consul’s, recently imported from the 
Foolah district in Africa, who was purchased by 
him for one hundred and fifty dollars, 

The costumes here are so various, that it scarcely 
can be said that any one of them is peculiar to the 
island, The men generally wear a white shirt and 


clothing of the whites, Others go quite naked, 
excepting a straw hat; others again are in loose 
shirts. The women have a shaw! fastened around 
them, with occasionally another thrown over them, 
covering the mouth and bust, and crossing behind. 
The children for the most part go naked. 

The Relief not having arrived, I deemed it an 
unnecessary detention to await her here, There 
was great necessity of reaching Rio de Janeiro as 
soon as possible, in order to complete our outfits, 
and put the vessels in fit condition to meet the 
Antarctic cruising as soon as possible, I therefore 
determined to proceed thither forthwith. The 
store-ship did not reach Porto Praya until the 
16th, after a R ries. from Hampton Roads of 
sixty days. Nothing more truly illustrates the 
necessity of navigating in the prevailing winds, 

this passage of the Relief compared with that 


| of the squadron. We took the route by Madeira, 


over one thousand miles greater in distance, re- 


| was now seen movin 
| we had a cry of 


Patty's Overfalls. 
Warley's Staal. 


mained there a week, and yet we arrived at Porto 
Praya eleven days sooner. The Relief, pursuing 
the direct route, had light baffling winds during 
her whole passage. Although something is un- 
doubtedly due to her dull sailing, yet the differ- 
ence is too great to be entirely attributed to that 
cause, The winds were generally found by her 
fvom the northward and eastward, and southward 
and eastward, whilst we, in a higher latitude, had 
them from the south-west and the westward, 

On the 7th of October we left Porto Praya, and 
stood for Patty's Overfalls, as laid down on the 
chart, in latitude 11° N., and 6 seater 24° 25’ W, 
We lost the trade winds the day after we left 
Porto Praya, the 8th of October, in latitude 12° N., 


and longitude 23° 30°W. The winds then be- 


came varinble, and squalls of rain ensued. The 
upper clouds had still a quick motion to the west- 
ward 


On the 9th we reached the supposed position of 


Patty's Overfalls, and were becalmed close in their 


proximity for forty-eight hours. Nothing was 
seen of them. If any had existed, we must have 
been made aware of it during the time we were 


hecalmed, for we remained nearly in the same posi- 


tion forty-eight hours. Thenee we stood for War- 
ley’s Shoal. The weather had the same indistinct- 
ness that we had first observed at Porto Praya, 
It might be termed a dry haze, 

The 24th we reached the position assigned to 
Warley’s Shoal, im latitude 6° 4’ N., longitude 
21° 25' W. We passed over the supposed locality, 
but saw no appearance of shoal water, or danger of 


any kind, 


We now ran for the French Shoal, in latitude | 


4° 5° N., longitude 20° 35° W. Here the wind 
inclined to the southward, and we proceeded as far 
east as longitude 13° W., passing over the two 
positions laid down by the French and English 
hydrographers, but saw nothing of it, 

We now tacked to the southward, to cross the 
equator in longitude 17° W. The weather had 
changed, the rains which we had experienced at 
—_ ceased, and the extremely indistinct atmo- 
sphere which at times had prevailed for the last 
fortnight disappeared, 
the peculiar effect this haziness produced, It 
seemed to me an effect the opposite of that of 
looming, apparently diminishing all objects, Al- 
though the horizon was seen, yet the sea and sky 
were 80 blended together, that it was difficult for 
the eye to fix upon or define it at any moment, It 
was impossible to use the dip sector, At the same 
time it was perfectly clear over head, with a bright 
sun, and the upper cirrous clouds, when seen, were 
in rapid motion to the westward. 

The nights were now beautiful until near morn- 
ing, when it generally clouded over, and remained 
overeast with flying clouds until evening. The 
zodiacal light was once or twice observed, but the 
presence of these clouds for the most part pre- 


vented it from aes Boers 
On the 29th, in latitude 3° 40’ N., our observa- 


tions gave a current of ten miles in twenty-four 


hours, to the north, Until the 3d of November 
we had light winds; the upper stratum of clouds 
from the east, On the 4th 
ers from the mast-head, We 
immediately changed our course and ran for the 
appearance, but i¢ proved on nearing it to have 
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the bo 


It is difficult to describe | 


Supposed position of the 


Tritun Shoal, 9 


been one of the many optical illusions seen at sen, 
from the effect of light and shadow, 

On board the Peacock, on the 30th of October, 
in latitude 1° 30' N., longitude 18° W., they wit- 
nessed a remarkable appearance, resembling the 
aurora borealis, radiating from the north-west point 
of the horizon in different directions, and extend- 
ing from south-west round by the north to the east- 
ward, at an altitude of from 10° to 50°; afterwards 
reaching to the zenith, and passing over the moon's 
disk, encircling her with a faint halo of twenty 
d in diameter, It continued an hour, and 
although it was bright moonlight, the phenomenon 
was very distinct and beautiful, 

On the Sth the winds drew to the south-south- 
east, and we crossed the line, as we had intended, 
in longitude 17° W., which enabled us to pass over 
and examine the locality of the Triton 
Bank, in longitade 17° 46° W., latitude 32'S. 

We had now heavy deposits of dew, on several 
fine and cloudless evenings. Indeed the sun had 


searcely set before the ship was quite wet with it, 


One of the essential requisites sup necessary 
by Dr. Wells for a deposit of dew was certainly 
wanting in this case, viz. that “the temperature of 
yon which it was deposited should be con- 
siderably lower than the surrounding air;”—the 
temperature of the air and ship having remained 
the same for several days at about 78°: all objects, 
hammock-cloths, spars, sails, and rigging, so far as 
could be ascertained, showed the same. And at 
the time when the dew was observed to be most 
copious we had a fine breeze. It has generally 
been supposed that dew never falls off soundings, 
This at least is an old saying among seamen: but 
our observations are at variance with this notion; 
for as far as every indication went, both by sound- 
ing and blue water, we certainly had no bottom, 
The supposed position of the Triton Shoal was 
now passed over, and examined carefully in the 
sume manner as heretofore deseribed, sounding at 
the same time with two and three hundred fathoms | 
of line. Nothing of the kind was perceived, nor | 
was (here any indication of soundings in the dis- 
coloration of the water, or any change in its tem- 


On the 7th November at noon we were in longi- 
tude 18° 20' W., and latitude 3° 30’ N. I then 
stood for Bouvet’s Sandy Isle, or its reported posi- 
tion, We saw nothing of it whatever. I was very 
desirous of continuing my search farther to the 
west, from the report I had seen of various vessels 
having experienced shocks of earthquakes, and the 
belief having been entertained that shoals might 
have been formed by them. The equatorial cur- 
rent haying been felt, I was aware that in getting 
farther to the west, I should lose the opportunity 
of examining the locality where that distinguished — 
navigator, admiral Krusenstern, supposed he saw a 
voleano, I therefore gave up proceeding further 
to the westward in this latitude, and hauled up for 
its position. 

It was now the $th of November; we had de- 
lightful weather, and moderate breezes from the 
south and east. 

An amusing circumstance occurred this night. 
In our course we d very near a @ sail, 
which, from the night being dark, the officer of the 
deck of the Porpoise mistook for the Vincennes, 
although sailing on a different course. He imme- 


10 City of San Salvador. 


diately, ly to his orders, folluwed the vessel, 
and continued after her until morning, when, to 
his surprise, he discovered that it was a 
Dutch ship, Fortunately I had pone the ship 
pass, and conjectured, when we found the Porpoise 
was not in sight at daylight, the nature of the mis- 
tuke. I therefore retraced my steps, and in an 
hour or two we again came in sight of her, then 
tacked and proceeded on our course, On the next 
day, the time being very favourable, we hove-to, to 
get a dee sounding with the wire line, and ran 
out one thousand six hundred fathoms of it. On 
reeling it up, the wire parted, and we lost nine 
hundred and sixty fathoms of line, with our sound- 
ing apparatus, including one of Six’s self-register- 
ing thermometers. The wire was badly prepared 
and ill adapted to the purpose. 

On the 11th we found ourselves near the loca- 
tion of Krusenstern’s supposed shoal, ran over the 
position in parallel lines, and satisfied ourselves of 
its non-existence. 

On the afternoon of the 23rd of November, we 
took a light wind from the south-east, and with all 
sail set stood in for the magnificent harbour of Rio 
Janeiro. Our attention was drawn first to the high, 
fantastic, and abrupt peaks of Gayia, the Sugar 
Loaf, and Corcov: on our left; whilst on our 
right we had the bold point of Santa Cruz; then 
before us the city of San Salvador, and the towns 
of San Domingo, with Praya Grande opposite, and 
the islands and fleet that lay between them deck- 
ing this beautiful expanse of water. These objects, 
with the pinnacles of the Organ Mountains for a 
background, form such a seene that it would be 
difficult to point out in what manner it could be 


RIO JANEIRO. 


improved. 'The life and stir created by the number | 


of vessels, boats, and steamers of various forms and 
of all sizes passing to and fro, give great animation 
to the whole, 


Improvement. 
Impression on landing. 


The mountains present a very peculiar appear- 
ance. Their tops and sides have a rounded or worn 
surface, destitute of verdure, with the exception of 
here and there a yellowish patch, a» hy the 

illandsias, which in places covers the rocks. The 
abruptness of the Sugar Loaf mountain, and those 
immediately behind Santa Cruz, strikes the spee- 
tator very ay 

The shippi not form as in other places a 
dense forest of mile. There being no wharves, 
they are obliged to lie at anchor, exhibiting their 
geben and symmetry to great advantage, 

hey are usually seen grouped together, with their 
different fisgs flying, forming a picture that a 
painter would delight in. 

There is a feeling of security on entering the 
harbour of Rio, that 1 have seldom experienced 
elsewhere, not even in our own waters, The 
mountains seem as it were to afford complete pro- 
tection from the winds and ocean. We anchored 
near Enxados or Hospital Island, and found the 
Peacock had arrived here three days before us, and 
that she was proceeding with her repairs rapidly, 
The vessels being altogether unfit for the southern 
cruise, it became necessary to effect the requisite 
repairs as speedily as possible. 

We are indebted to the Hon, William Hunter, 
our chargé d'affaires, and our consul, William Sla- 


/cum, esq., for many kindnesses and attentions 


received during our stay at Rio, Through their 
intercession, | obtained the use of the small island 
of Enxades, which was well adapted to our pur- 

The instruments and stores were allowed 
to be landed there free of inspeetion, and every as- 
sistance we could desire was afforded us by the 
government and its officers. How different a policy 
and treatment from that pursued towards captain 
Cook some seventy years befure, under an ignorant 
and jealous colonial government ! 
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Tue city of San Salvador, better known as Rio de 
Janeiro, has been often described, At the time of 
our visit, a great change appeared to have taken 
place within a few years, as well in its outward 
appearance as in its government and institutions, 
thus giving to the whole a different aspect from 
that it formerly wore, Under its former monarch, 
Don Pedro the First, it had all the aspect of a 
court residence; now it is the very reverse. I 
shall therefore give my own impressions, and sketch 


| a picture of its state as we found it in the latter part 


of the year 13a. 

Republican forms, habits, and customs, are gra- 
dually creeping in under its new and reformed con- 
stitution. Itis not to be denied that the people 


now appear to be much better off than formerly, 
and more at liberty to earry on their lawful pur- 


| suits, Commerce and intercourse with foreigners 
are every day making liberal advances, Every 


one, 
on his first landing at Rio, will be struck with the 


indiscriminate mingling of all classes, in every 


piace all appearing on terms of the utmost equa- 
ity ;—ollicers, soldiers, and priests, both black and 
white, mixing and performing their respective 
duties, without regard to colour or appearance, The 
only distinction seems to be that of freedom and 
slavery. There are many wealthy free blacks, 
highly respectable, who amalgamate with the white 
families, and are apparently received on a footing 
of perfect equality. The police, too, consisting of a 


Pulilic walks. 
Houses in the clty, 


national 
military parade that formerly existed. An air of 
independence is creeping in even among the work- 
| ing classes. Any little service that is required, 
and for which they are well paid, they ap to 
consider as a favour done you. The laatliasibal 
arts are at least half a century behind those of our 
own country. ‘The churches, which are numerous, 
are falling into decay, which gives a dilapidated 
look to the city; its religious ceremonies are dis- 
pensed with, and to crown all, the s of the 
churches are made a market-place for tho sale of 
sheep, pigeons, fruit, &c. To judge from appear- 
ances, and the attendance on its services, there 
exists little religious feeling towards the Roman 
Chureh, Itis true, the same constant ringing of 
bells occurs that is to be heard in all Catholic coun- 
tries, and other outward signs are still kept up; but 
the priesthood are not regarded with such awe as 
they formerly were, and society seems to be break- 
ing through the trammels that have so long en- 
slaved the female portion of it. Religion isa mere 
name among the youth of Brazil, The aged are 
still observant of its ceremonies, but little or no 
attention is paid to the Sabbath. The stores and 
the workshops are open the same as on other days. 

A few are seen going to worship in the morning of 

that day, but a greater number attend the bil- 
ott aia in the afternoon, and the theatres at 
night, 

e saw Rio de Janeiro under its most favour- 
able aspect, that of the holidays, when the church 
had put on all her finery and decorations, and every 
one, slave as well a5 master, seemed intent upon 
enjoying himself, 
give a respite from all labour, and various are the 
| amusements. The churches are decked, and the 
| services extraordinary. 

The neglect of the public walks and roads shows 
a want of proper attention, and strikes the visiter 
as different from the usual order of things around a 
court. So far as cleanliness goes, Rio, I am told, 
is not much improved, It has every advantage to 
make it a clean city, but the inclination appears to 
be wanting. Although the government is doing 
little, one sees the spirit of enterprise among the 
citizens. Many private dwellings are being erected, 
and I understood that many other improvements 
were taking place, 

The houses of the city are strongly built of stone, 
cemented together with clay; this is used in con- 
sequence of the searcity of lime, which is only ob- 
tained by burning shells fished up from the bay, 
The houses are plastered on the outside, and have 
a pretty appearance and colour. The floors, beams, 
and roofs are made of the hard wood of the coun- 
try, of great size and strength, which are indeed 


n from the heavy tile roof they have to 
bear. Very few of the houses have yards cellars, 
or gardens; consequently the dwellers are still 


greatly incommoded from the want of water-closets, 
trimental both to health and comfort, and not 
only an annoyance and inconvenience to the inha- 
bitants themselves, but shared by the stranger in 
passing through the strects, 

We of course saw all that was to be seen in Rio, 
The churches claimed our first attention. They 
are richly decorated in the interior, with massive 
gold and silver ornaments. On some of the altars 
of the saints it is the practice to suspend the 
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The Christmas week or holidays | 


arch erected, &c. But a description of his 


Birthday of the emperor, 


guard, has taken away those forms of | diseased parts of the bey in wax, in honour of the 


eure su to have been effected by the saints’ 
rato gyre sight of these is sols Magtelisn, 
although they are far from being well executed, 

The Misericordia has now become much out of 
repair, and I understood had fallen off in its 
charitable usefulness, butit still shows the remains 
of its former splendour, Few monks were seen 
about, and dead bodies were laid out in the Green 
House. At the time we visited it there were eight, 
the greater part of whom were negroes. A monk 
was seen saying a hasty 2 a over the bodies, 
which were at sie’ sine the trench, when 
they were sprinkled with lime, placing one Ia. 
ones the other, until the hole, about sis foot rare 
and as many deep, is filled or level with the sur- 
face. After one of the trenches is filled, another 
is dug by the side of it. The crowded state of 
this place of interment is but too evident from the 
number of skulls and bones lying about, some still 
with portions of flesh adhering to them, 7 

On the same evening, whilst this scene was still 
fresh in our minds, and as if in strong contrast 
with it, we met the foneral of a person of distine- 
tion. A black hearse, ornamented with black 
plumes, was drawn by mules, The driver had a 
cocked-hat and black plume. The coffin was 
covered with a scarlet pall ornamented with silver, 
About twenty altar-boys, in their church dress, 
preceded the hearse, which was surrounded hy 
about the same number of black servants, in livery, 
all carrying lighted wax candles, The body, on 
arriving at the imperial chapel, was removed into 
it, and all who entered the chapel were furnished 
with lighted ne ie Mass and the funeral service 
were performed by the priest, and some delightful 
musi¢ by a full choir, The body was then taken 
into the Campo Santo, a kind of amphitheatre, 
with high walls, a short distance from the chureh. 
About a thousand vaults are built in the wall. One 
of them was opened, the body interred, and the 
wall built up again. ~ The centre of this sepulehre 
is laid out in a flower-garden, and is about one 
hundred feet in diameter. 

December 2d was the birthday of the emperor, 
Don Pedro the Second, who then was thirteen 
years old. It was celebrated with all dae pomp. 
Great pare had been making for many 
days. He was to pass into the city from St. Chris- 
toval, his usual residence, in procession, and to 
hold a levee at the city palace, The streets were 
strewn with orange and other leaves, a triumphal 
pro- 
gress will give a better idea of it. 

Having left St, Christoval, he entered the city 
about noon, a by a large troop of horse, 
He rode with his sisters, one sixteen, the other 
fourteen years of age, in a splendid English car- 
iage, with bronze and gold mountings, cis 
ej cream-coloured horses, gaily caparisoned, 
with silver-mounted harness, the servants in rich 
liveries. Three i drawn by six horses 
each, followed, containing officers of state and his 
household, the Hee iA = me ae 

and above five thousand military follow- 
aby len crowds of people had assembled to 
witness this parade, As the carriages ed 
under the balconies, garlands of flowers were deten 
upon them, They entered the principal street 
through a triamphal! arch, beautifully decorated 


Aqueducty at Rio, 


with natural flowers, on Which were two 
little boys, dressed in blue and pink, with wings to 
represent angels, each holding n basket of flowers, 
which they threw on the young monarch as he 
passed. The houses in the streets through which 
the procession moved were hung with satin damask 
draperies of the richest tints. These I understand 
are kept expressly for such oceasions, At short 


intervals national flags were suspended across the | 


streets. The emperor moved on, receiving the 
same marks of affection from his subjects until he 
reached the great square and palace, where he 
alighted, The troops forming around the square 
soon came to order, and a general pause ensued, 
until the firing of the few de joie began, one of the 
must deafening I ever heard. He finished this 
public exhibition by showing himself to the multi- 
tude below from the balconies of the city palace, 
and was received with many tiras. 

He then held his levee, which the Rev, Mr, 
Walsh has so well described, and which closely re- 
sembled the one at which he was present, with this 
difference, that this was much more of a faree, in 
consequence of the boyhood of the emperor. No- 
| thing can be more ridiculous than to see all the 
dignitaries and old men, the mitred bishop, the 
sage diplumatist, and the veteran soldier, ushered 
into the presence, and out again, without saying a 
word, or turning their backs on the young mo- 
narch. Mr, Walsh has, however, said nothing 
about the scene in the anteroom ; to me it was the 
most ridiculous of all. The arranging the order of 
entrance to the presence, with due form and eti- 
quette; the examination by each diplomatist, that 
he has his due order of precedence; their anxiety 

to gather their suites around them, not unlike 
a hen with her chickens, to make the fullest 
show; all prepares one for the ridiculous scene 
that is to follow. The oldest resident minister 
always takes the lead. At night the city was 
illuminated, 

Rio is now well supplied with water, Aqueducts 
have been finished within the last two years, which 
bring it from the Corcovado and Tejuca mountains, 
a distance of six or seven miles, There are a 
number of public fountains in panto pas of the 
city. All the water for the supply of families is 
| transported by slaves. These fountains have nu- 
| merous jets, and some have pretty edifices over 
them. During the day, there are seldom less than 
fifty to one hundred, both male and female, water- 
carriers around them, filling their jars, with which 
they are seen moving about poised on their heads, 
Near the large fountain called Hafariz,in the square 
of Santa Anna, are two large basins, about fifty feet 
long and twenty-five wide. 
filled with about two hundred negro women, who 
daily assemble to wash. Numbers of them are half 
naked, standing up to their middle in the water, 
beating and thrashing the clothes they are em- 
ployed to clean against the adjoining wall. 

ew articles are transported in any other way 
| than by slaves, and it is extremely rare to see a 
cart drawn by any beast of burden, Antique 
perc A carriages and two-wheeled culescas are 
generally seen, 


| The museum is open twice a week: it is quite 
creditable to the city, and well worth seeing. It 
appears to attract more attention from the inhabit- 
ants of Rio than I should have been led to expect. 
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These are commonly | 


Extent of the bay. 
Botanic garden. 


It is extremely rich in its native cullections, and is 
well taken care of. 

The theatres, of which there are three, are sel- 
dom open on week-days, but always on Sunday. 

The bay is very beautiful and is usually covered 
with small boats, felucea rigged, without decks, and 
generally about twelve tons’ burden. These boats 
are rowed by blacks. The oars are large, the men 
row in a standing posture, and thus add the weight 


of their bodies to their strength. At times the bay | 
seems alive with the number of these vessels, and | 


of small canoes, each made of a single trunk, which 
are used in fishing, Many of these vessels are also 
engaged in the coasting trade. Foreigners are 
usually employed to tuke charge of the latter, 
which sail under the Brazilian flag. Steamers are 
beginning to be used. One plies between Rio and 
Santos, and during our stay, another left the har- 
bour for Monte Video, The greater part of the ves- 
sels in the bay are under foreign flags, and I was 
much surprised to observe how few comparatively 
are English, and how many are from the north of 
Europe, 

The harbour of Rio may be considered as not 
extending further than Enxados Island, above 
which few vessels lie, The front of the city is not 
well adapted for wharves, and none consequently 
exist, There are some stairs, but they are not 
well protected from the sea, which at times renders 
landing almost impossible, 

In Rio, the vegetation seems to fix the attention 
above all other things, especially of those situated 
as we were in the harbour, having it continually 
before one’s eyes, 

Here, as in all tropical climates, the truth of the 
remark made by a botanist, “that every thing 
grows into shrubs and trees,” is obvious, Herba- 
ceous plants are rare, and annuals may be said to 
be almost wanting. The fruit trees are generally 
seen bearing fruit and flowers at the same time. 
This was the case, as observed by one of our 
party, even in the cultivated apple on the Tejuca 
mountains. 

The botanic garden is in a flat situation, backed 
by a high ridge of mountainous land. In front is 
a lake of brackish water, which forms a consider- 
able bay, and communicates with the sea by a 


barrow inlet. ‘The entrance to the garden has a _ 
d with | 


mean appearance, and does not correspon 
the broad promenades within, whic are planted 
with trees on each side. The whole is laid out in 
the old Dutch style; seats, arbours, and houses are 
eut out of arbor vite (Thuja orientalis). In the 
centre of the garden was a small fountain, near 


which grew some fine specimens of the splendid — 


bougainvillea bracteatea, in full flower. ere is 
also a fine collection of orchider, which are culti- 
vated on decayed trunks of trees. The bread-fruit 
trees (artoca incisa and integrifolia) succeed 
very well, There were some trees of both kinds 
forty feet high, and the fruit of the latter as large as 
an ordinary water-melon, Several groups of bam- 
boos had a good effect among the other trees, but 
their stems bore evidence of a propensity to the 
carving of names, as a memento of the persons’ 
visit, Among them I was glad to see the names 
of many Europeans, which serves to prove that this 
habit does not exist Among Americans alone, Here 
an attempt was made some years since to introduce 
the tea-plant, with natives of China to cultivate it, 


—- 


Slave population. 
Negroes of iraxil.—Minns slaves. 
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Minas slaves,—Tattooing. 
The Mundjola. 


The plantation appeared to our botanical gentlemen 
in a sickly state, 

The greut and distinctive characteristic of Rio 
may be said to be its slaves and slavery, This 
evil continually presents itself to the observer, and 
he cannot, if he would, divert his attention from the 
many sights which keep it before his mind. 

The slave population is stated at five times the 
number of that of the whites, and notwithstanding 
the existing danger of maritime capture, the supply 
still seems equal to the demand, Although many 
slavers are taken by the English cruisers, brought 
in and tried by the mixed commission, a, ly 
to treaty, yet means are found to introduce the 
slaves. Two slavers were lying in ¢ of the 
English squadron while we were there. board 
of them, though quite small vessels, were two and 
three hundred negroes, It is diffieult to imagine 
creatures more emaciated and miserable, Nor 
will it fail to exeite surprise, that they should be 
kept thus confined by those who affect to establish 
their freedom and ameliorate their condition, These 
vessels it is understoud had obtained their vietims 
on the eastern coast of Africa. 

Slaves are almost the only carriers of burdens in 

| Rio Janeire, They go almost nuked, and are ex- 
ceedingly numerous, They appear to work with 
cheerfulness, and go together in gangs, with a 
lender who carries a rattle made of tin, and filled 
with stones (similar to a child’s rattle), With 
this he keeps time, causing them all to move on a 
dog-trot. Each one joins in the monotonous chorus, 
the notes seldom varying above a third from the 
key. The words they use are frequently relative 


to their own country; sometimes to what they heard — 


from their master, as they started with their load, 
but the sound is the same, 

These slaves are required by their masters to 
obtain a certain sum, according to their ability, it 
is said from twenty-five to fifty cents a day, and to 
pay it every evening. The surplus belongs to 
themselves. In default of not gaining the required 
sum, castigation I am told is always inflicted. 

It is said that the liberated negroes who own 
slaves are particularly severe and cruel. Tho 
oe load carried is about two hundred pounds 
weight. 

Vast numbers of slaves have been and are still 
imported annually into this market; aud as very 
many of the same nation or tribe associate toge- 


ther, they retain their own language, even after | 
| they have been in the country for some years. Lt. 


| may be seen by the most cursory examination that 
they are marked in such a manner as to serve to 
distinguish their different races. Some have little 
of tle distinctive negro character, aud others more 
of it than any human beings we had seen. 
| Then of Brazil who have been brought 
from Nor 
distinct and very dissimilar classes, The natives 
of that portion of the continent known under the 
general name of Upper Guinea, inelude the coun- 
tries in the interior as far as Timbuctoo and Bor- 
nou, being the whole of that region lately explored 
by the English expeditions. The slaves from this 
quarter, though of various nations and lang ’ 
have yet a general likeness, which stamps them as 
one race. In Brazil they are known under the 
name of Minas. 
The Minas slaves are said to be distinguished 


and South Afriea are divided into two 


from others by their bodily and mental qualities, 


They are generally above the middle height, and 


well formed, and betray little of the Jevity usually 


ascribed to the negro race, 

In Brazil they occupy the highest position that 
slaves are allowed to attain, being employed as 
confidential servants, artisnns, and small traders, 
They lok down upon, and refuse to have any con- 
nexion with, or participation in, the employment 
of the other negroes. Many of them write and 
read the Arabic, and all can repeat some sentences 
of it. number of slaves who pur- 
chase their freedom belong to this race. 

There is one singularity which seems to be com- 
mon to the inhabitants of both regions, and which 
may be compared with the practice of tattooing 
which prevails throughout the tribes of Polynesia, 
viz, the custom of cutting or branding certain 
marks upon the face and body, by which the indi- 


viduals of one tribe may be distinguished from 


those of any other, This practice is general among 
all the Minas, and also prevails along the Eastern 
or Mozambique const of Southern Africa, Among 
the Western or Congo tribes it does not a to 
be universal. It will be readily understood that 
these marks are of great service to the slave- 
traders, and all that have much to do with native 
Africans soon learn to distinguish them; and the 
prine of o slave is depressed or enhanced aceurd- 
ingly. 

he Minas are held in much fear in Brazil. 
They are extremely numerous at Bahia; and it is 
understood that during a late insurrection, they 
hod fully organized themselves, and were deter- 
mined to institute a regular system of government, 
They had gone so far as to cireulate writings in 
Arabic, exhorting their fellows in bondage to make 
the attempt to recover their liberty, 

Tattooing, or marking, does not prevail among 
the tribes of Lower Guinea to any great extent. 
The Kambindas, who border immediately upon the 
Minas, appear to have borrowed from them the 
custom, but employ it rather for the purpose of 
ornament than as a mode of distinguishing their 
origin. The marks or figures with which they 
brand themselves are various, and sometimes orna- 
mental, 

The Mundjola, a savage tribe, living in the inte- 
rior, beyond the Loango district, are esteemed the 
least valuable of all the blacks imported into Bra- 
zil, being stupid, ferocious, and intractable. In 
Africa they are stigmatized as man-eaters by the 
other The Mundjola have the usual 
negro features, with somewhat of a Tartar expres- 
sion. 

The Benguela blacks have a much higher cha- 
racter as slaves than other nations of Lower 
Guinea, They are next in estimation to the Minas, 
being steady, industrious, and intelligent, They 
make excellent husbandmen. They are generally 
of good height, with features having less of the 
negro stamp than those of the Congo: the forehead 
tolerably high, the nose not much depressed, and 
the lips moderately full, 
|. Many disgusting 5 may be seen among the 
slave population at Rio, but I do not recollect 
having met with a . I have understood 
that they are not suffered to appear in the streets, 
This is the law in almost all cities, but here it is 
rigidly observed, 


The streets of Rio.—The amusements 
of Rio.—White Jacket ball. 
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The streets of the city generally cross cach other 
at right angles. Some few of them have side-walks, 
but they are narrow and badly paved. The gutters 
are in the middle of the streets, with a stream of 
water which emits a smell by no means agreeable, 
Those most frequented are the Rua Direita and 
Ouvidor, The former, containing the palace and 
cathedral, is the broadest in the city. In the latter 
are the principal shops, and it is the gayest. ‘The 
streets are paved with blocks of stone. What 
gives Rio its principal charm, are its suburbs and 
the small quintas around it. Nothing can exceed 
the beauty of those around Gloria and Botofogo. 

The amusements of riding and fishing, with 
water excursions, are frequent, and of the most 
agreeable kind, These and other advantages of 
s0 fine a climate soon render a residence at Rio 
quite desirable. There is much pleasant foreign 
society, composed of the diplomatic corps, many 
retired gentlemen, and generally the officers of the 
several men-of-war of different nations, 

There appears to be but little intercourse between 
the Brazilians and the foreign society, The female 
sex particularly is still sek restricted in this re- 
spect; and although great improvement has taken 
place, yet they seldom mix in social intercourse 
with foreigners; [ am told that even among them- 
selves they are seldom seen except at ceremonious 
parties. They are very much as one would expect 
them to be, reserved, retiring, and wanting in 
education. They dress after the French fashion, 
and are usually covered with finery, often dis- 
playing splendid jewels, without taste. There is 
none of that ease and gaiety which exists where 
the fuir sex is considered on an equality with the 
other, and there is a total absence of that tone 
which a consciousness of their value gives to 
society, Their usual place of resort during the 
afternoon and evening is the balconies of their 
houses; some of them are occasionally seen at 
church. It is said they soon lose their beauty, an 
early age being considered as their prime, 

Among the many places to which we had the 
honour of an invitation was one of their monthly 
bulls, the white-jacket ball, at Praya Grande; so 
called in consequence of a request being made on 
the card of invitation, that the gentlemen would 
come in white jackets, and the ladies appear with- 
out brilliants or other jewels. We gladly accepted 
the invitation, 


On reaching the anteroom we were met by the | 


committee of gentlemen or managers, and kindly 
greeted without ceremony, making us at once feel 


at our ease. We were shortly after ushered into | 


one of the most splendid ball-rooms I ever saw. 
There were upwards of three hundred present, all 
dressed in pure white, without any finery whatever, 
The room was brilliantly lighted. We were shown 
around, and introduced to a great many persons of 
both sexes, who all seemed bent on amusement. 


It was truly a sans souci meeting. Seldom have T | 


seen 50 much good taste as was displayed in the 
arrangements, or 80 | a tone of society. A 
good band of music, al] Brazilians, » Played waltzes 
and marches alternately. I was told there were 
many distinguished persons, senators, representa- 
tives of the congress, &c,, present, 

The lan erally spoken was Portuguese, 
though some few of the ladies, and many of the gen- 
tlemen,spoke French. I was not much struck with 
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Arrival of the Relief. 
The Peacock found unseaworthy. 


' the beauty of the ladies. ‘The great charm thrown 


over the whole was the unaffected manners and 
naiveté exhibited by the whole company. 

On the 27th of November the Relief arrived, 
after a of one hundred days, from the 
United States, the longest ever made, (n requi- 
sitions being made for her stores, 1 was greatly 
and yexatiously disappointed to receive a report 


that they required a survey, as all were considered | 
defective, including even the bread and flour. This | 


report, after a careful survey by seven officers, 
proved to be truce. I had been informed before 
taking command of the squadron that these provi- 
sions had been inspected, and understood them to 


be in good order, and that they would last over a | 


ear. 

We redoubled our exertions, nnd the Relief was 
despatched at the earliest day pane: the 14th of 
December, in order to erinble her to reach Orange 
Harbour, in Terra del Fuego, the place I had 
fixed upon as a rendezvous, supposing she would 
take nat least fifteen days more than the other 
vessels to reach the place at the same time, The 
boats towed her down the harbour, and gave her a 
fair start. 

Our repairs in Rio were extensive, particularly 
those on the Peacock. Among other things, the 
head of the mizzen-mast had to be eut off eighteen 
inches, in consequence of a defect in it, which it 
appeared had been filled up with rope-yarns and 
putty, and painted over, at her outfit. The defects 
about the vessel were so glaring, that in going to 
the high latitudes, it would have been impossible 
to secure the crew from great suffering and ex- 
posure. Even in the state in which the squadron 
was now put, I had every apprehension of the 
greatest disasters, The Peacock, particularly, was 
wholly unseaworthy with respect to such a cruise, 

My object in giving these details is not to im- 
pute blame to any one, however satisfied I may be 
of the great neglect in all the outfits, but to let the 
country know what were the difficulties we had to 
encounter. 

It is always difficult to calculate upon the delays 
that may oecur ina foreign port, particularly when 
it is necessary to employ foreign workmen, Their 
hours, habits, and manner of working are so dif- 
ferent from our own, that great patience is required 
in those who employ them, The manner in which 
the calkers of Rio work, would draw crowds around 
them in one of our own cities; to see many of them 
en | on a single seam on the outside of the 
vessel, striking the mallet at a signal given by their 
rad or es 3 with his ae . amusing. 

ey are generally blacks (probably slaves), and 
the bandas a: white man, Fre Eclat 
upon us all was, that they were an indolent set ; 
yet they are said to understand their business well. 

cannot, however, bear favourable testimony to 
their work; the calking of my ship was certainly 
badly done, 

The uncertainty of the length of time I should 
be detained, rendered it impossible for me to allow 
long absences from the ship. I was anxious to 
have made some measurements of the Organ moun- 
tains, and that our parties should extend their re- 
searches beyond them to the Campos. 

Dr. Pickering and Mr. Brackenridge succeeded 
in making the trip to the Organ mountains on a 
botanical excursion; but the outfits and duties eon- 
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nected with the vessels and observations, made it 
impossible for me to spare any officers to make the 
measurement of their height, or to go myself, 


| These gentlemen set ont, having taken passage in 


| pointed again. 


| 


the usual freight-boat (felueca rigged), for Es- 
trella, embarking their horses and mules in an- 
other, These boats are not decked, and are of 
sufficient tonnage to make them safe and conve- 
nient freight-boats, They generally have four or 
five slaves with a padron to manage them, 

A little incident that occurred to these gentle- 
men will show the difficulties to be encountered in 
obtaining specimens, They had observed for a 
few days a beautiful yellow flowering tree, that was 
very conspicuous in the forest. Believing that it 
could be easily come at, they made the attempt to 
reach it, but without success, finding it, instead of 
being low, a high and inaccessible tree. They then 
directed their steps to others, but were disa 
Determined not to be foiled in 
their pursuit, they again went off in search of 
others in sight; these, to their surprise, were on 
the opposite side of a river. Nothing daunted, 
Mr. Brackenridge crossed it, though deep, and 
endeavoured to seale the tree. What had ap- 
peared near the ground, now proved a tree of some 
sixty feet in height, with a smooth and slippery 
bark; and he returned to his companion empty- 
handed. Dr. Pickering next made the attempt. 
After eat the stream with difficulty, he 
reached the desired object, and endeayoured to 


climb, but after reaching some forty feet, was | 


| obliged to acknowledge himself vanquished. 


A few days before our departure, we made atrip 
to the top of the Coreovado, The naturalists who 
were of our party observed that almost a total 
ehange had taken place in the plants since their 
last visit, about a fortnight before. I took with me 
the necessary instruments to measure its height, 
and we all amused ourselves with collecting plants, 


insects, lizards, &e. We took the road that turns 


off near Gloria, and even before we to 
emerge from the city, several novel kinds of ferns 
were observed growing on the house-tops and walls. 
We soon entered coffee plantations, groves of bana- 
nas, tamarinds, mangroves, and orange trees. A 
vast variety of plants were pointed ont to me by 
Mr. Brackanritie, among them the beautiful 
vochysia, with its splendid yellow blossoms, show- 
ing conspicuous among the rest. After a fatiguing 
walk we reached the top, The last quarter of a 
mile, or the last rise to its summit, causes one to 
become somewhat breathless in a hot day; but 
when the top is gained, it is worth all the labour of 
climbing, and amply repays for the exertion, 

The whole of the magnificent harbour, the city 
and environs, lay beneath our feet. A bird’s-eye 
view is had of every thing, grouped in the most 
pleasing variety; and nothing strikes one so for- | 
cibly as the white sandy beaches of Botofogo and 
Praya Grande, with the beautiful blue of the sea 
washing on them. The many lakes, the castellated 
peaks, and the artis ae ,and broken 

ills, are all softened by the light and airy green 
vegetation, creeping up their sides so as to melt 
them almost into one, The day was beautifully 
clear, and the refreshing sea-breeze just what we 
could desire, To form an idea of the beauty of Rio 
and its environs, it is necessary to mount to the top 
of the Corcovado, or some high peak in its neigh- 
bourhood. 

After finishing our observations, and fully satis- 
fying ourselves with the beautiful scene, we de- 
scended to the Belle Rue, where we enjoyed a rest 
and lunch. We returned tothe city by the way of 
the aqueduct late in the afternoon, all greatly de- 
lighted with our day’s jaunt, which, beside the 
amusement, had proved a profitable one in the way 
of collections, 
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HARDOUM, 


Dorine my stay at Rio, I had an oppor 
seeing several intelligent gentlemen who had long 
heen residents of the country; I am indebted to 


them for much information relative to the political | are not yet 


state of this empire. Brazil, though quiet at the 
time of our visit, will long be destined to outbreaks 
and alarms, either from local op i 
slight political movements. The people, for the 


most part, take very little interest in politics, or in 


of | make them averse to mental exertions, and they 


spend prefer their own ease, which precludes 
em from engaging in political excitement. They 
ciently advanced in civilization and 
education, so far as regards the mass of the popu- 
lation, to rise from the mental degradation which 


or some | the policy of the mother country entailed upon 


The Brazilians, from the character I have re- 


the general welfare of the state. As yet, their habits | ceived of them, are very ceremonious and punc- 


Tribunals of justice. 
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tilious, susceptible of flattery, suspicious yet cour- 
teous, selfish, cunning; assuming frankness and 
generosity, timid, unsteady in purpose, and without 
any large and comprehensive views. What is 
elaimed from them asa right in a bold and con- 
fident manner, is readily yielded, while often 
through their ignorance they beeome presump- 
tuous, 


The people are further advanced in morals and 
intelligence than their government, but as yet thoy 
are not sufficiently enlightened to know their power. 
They are slow to act, and appear very patient under 
oppression. Long endurance of despotism has made 
them so. 

The new constitution was adopted in 1825. This 
secured the legislative power from further inter- 
ruption, and achieved a complete victory over the 
bayonets and tyranny of Don Pedro, by forcing 
him, through the 1 threats of the people and his 
fears, to grant a more liberal constitution, Poli- 
tical freedom seems to have made rapid advance- 
ment throngl the freedom of the press; but the 
wivantages of a free and frequent interchange of 
sentiments are almost entirely unknown, A long 
time will probably elapse before there will be any 

litical struggle among them, They are prosper- 
ing in their private concerns and contented, with- 
out any ambition to advance themselves in political 
knowledge, 

Every exertion is making to give the young em- 
peror a good education, and his talents are well 
spoken of, 

The administration of justice is confided to two 
high tribunals, which ave open to the public, and 
where causes are decided on appeal by a majority 
of the judges. 

These tribunals are, first, the relagao, of which 
there are two branches, one at Rio and the other 
at Bahia, each composed of eight judges. Second, 
the supreme tribunal of justice of twelve judges. 


The inferior courts are those for the trial of civil | 


and criminal cases, an orphans’ court, and a court 
and judge of findings and losings, the last of 
which is not yet abolished, however obsolete it may 
have become. Great corruption exists in them all, 
and no class of people are so unpopular as the 
judges, It is generally believed, and the belief is 
acted upon, that to obtain justice, all classes, in- 
eluding priests and Inymen, lawyer and client, legis- 
lators and people, regents and ministers, must sub- 
mit to great imposition; that it is next to impossible 
to recover a debt by law except through bribery. 
If a debtor has money or patronage, and refuses 
to pay, it is difficult to obtain the payment even of 
an acknowledged note of hand through the pro- 
cess of the law, and it generally takes years to 
accomplish, 

_ It is, however, greatly to the praise of the Brazil- 
| ians, that it is not often necessary to have recourse 
to law for this purpose. t injustice 
occurs in the orphans’ court; but the court of 
findings and losings is one of the most singular 
in this respect. It takes charge of all things lost 
and found, making it the duty of a person finding 
any thing to deposit it with the judge. The loser, 
to prove property, must haye three witnesses to 
swear that they saw him lose it, and three others 
that they saw the finder pick it up, otherwise it re- 
mains in deposit. To show the working of this 
system, a gentleman of Rio found a bank-note of 
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four hundred milrees (about 250 dollars), The 
owner went fo him and claimed it, proving satisfac- 
torily to the finder that the identical bank-note was 
his, upon which the finder gave it up. The judge 
of findings and lnsings heard of the circumstance, 
sent for him, and asked a statement of the case, 
which the finder unsuspectingly related. The 
judge praised his honourable conduct, and was 


punetiliously polite. The next day, however, he — 


issued an order for the deposit of the money found; 
and because it was disregarded, the finder, a re- 
spectable foreign merchant, was arrested in the 


| street and sent to prison, to be confined with com- 


mon eriminals, The jailer, however, having private 
apartments for those who could pay for them, he 
beeame his guest, and was preserved from thie dis- 
gust of being a close prisoner, and the companion 
of degraded and depraved wretches, Before he 
could 
found, the decision being the forfeiture of a like 
sum, together with the jailer's fees, 

The justices of the peace for each district are 
elected hy the people, four at a time, to serve as 
many years by turns, substituting one for the other, 
when sickness or other eireumstances prevent 
either from serving. They have final judgments 
in amounts not exceeding sixteen ies In 
eases of civil process, they act as mediators to 
effect a compromise and reconcile difficulties. Their 
political attributes are to preserve the peace in case 
of riot or disorder among the people; and they have 
a right to call on the national guard or military 
police to aid them, who must act under their diree- 
tion, There is no civil police, and no imprisonment 
for debt. Trial by jury was at first limited to po- 
litical offences and violations of the liberty of the 
press, but it is now extended to criminal cases, and 
in some instances to civil suits, Sixty persons 
compose the jury, and forty are necessary to 
causes. The juiz de decrito (judge of law) sits 
with them in court, acts as president, and applies 
the law to the cases the jury may decide. Jury- 
men serve for one year, and are chosen in the fol- 
lowing manner, In each district the vigairo (vicar), 
a justice of the peace and a member of the muni- 
cipality, select from a list of male parishioners 
those qualified in their judgment for jurymen, and 
submit the names to the municipality, who, assisted 
by the vigairo and justice of the peace, purge the 
list of such as may be considered improper persons. 
It is then officially communicated by the munici- 
pality to the justice of the peace, and posted up for 
public inspection in the office, and on the doors of 
the parish churches throughout the district, 

To entitle any one to vote at an eleetion, he must 
nists an income of as hundred milrees per annum, 

rom property, trade, labour, or employment of any 
kind. The viguira sits with the setae at shaationts 
to decide on the qualifications of voters. Friars or 
members of religious fraternities are not entitled to 
a vote. Free blacks have all the civil rights, and 
vote at elections the same as white men, 

The attorney-general of the nation is the accuser 
in all criminal cases, Criminals have the right of 
counsel. 

It may be said that there is no standing army in 
Brazil, for the few troops do not merit that name, 
A military staff on a large scale is supported, with 
a large corps of military police, and a national 
guard. , The national guard is organized by law, 


aren his liberty, he had to pay the amount _ 


| slaves are driven into the woods, where they are 


| trade in 1830, was about forty thousand a year 


Anny.—Navy.—Schools. 


and in it all males from eighteen to forty-five years 
of age are enrolled. They are equipped at their 
own cost, the nation furnishing arms and ammuni- 
tion only. Detachments of t 
daily at the palace and public offices. 

The navy is not effective; they want seamen, and 
are not likely to have any. A naval academy is 
established for the education of cadets or midship- 
men. Here they enter at twelve years of age, re- 


| ceiving some of the first rudiments of education, 


| and if found qualified are then promoted to second 


| interior, 


| They have a strong bias in favour of the United 


and remain four years. After passing an exami- 
nation, they are sent to sea, serve there fuur years, 


lieutenants. 

The military achdemy they enter later, remain 
sevell years, passing 1 various courses of 
study, and if found competent, they are made lieu- 


guard are on duty | 
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national policy, in contra-distinction to that of 
Europe, and in rivalry to it. They are vain of 
their own country and its institutions, and firmly 
believe that a high destiny awaits Brazil. The 
government, in its political relations with other 
countries, is seemingly confiding and liberal. 

The population of the empire, taking the last 
returns of the members of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties as a guide, is estimated at five millions, No | 
census has yet been taken, but it is thought to 
exceed this number, The scrutiny formerly exer- 
cised by the government into their domestic affairs, 


| it is said, caused them to conceal the actual num- 


ber of persons in their families. Of the above 
number, about two millions are slaves, The popu- 
lation of Rio in 1810 was estimated at forty thou- 
sand, in 1838 it was two hundred and fifty thou- 


tenants. From what I understood, the system of | sund, 


education is very imperfect. 


Schools for i 
established, and weary it 


he educated. 

Agriculture is extending; and the slave.trade, 
sinee the treaty with oF feats has been prohibited; 
but large numbers of slaves are still easily smug- 
gled, by the connivanee of the authorities, and 
although many are captured by British cruisers, 
yet it is said that more than one-half of the vessels 
escape, and smuggle the slaves into the small 
rivers and harbours, bribing the collectors, who 
permit them to be landed. After landing, the 


the people have been 
sex are now allowed to 


secreted until they are sold to the planters in the 


The slaves do not increase, as procreation is 
prevented as muchas possible. The two sexes are 
generally locked up at night in separate apart- 
ments. The number of slaves imported into Rio 
and Bahia previous to the prohibition of the slave- 


for the former, and ten thousand for the latter, as 
follows :-— 


RIO. RATIA, 
1828 41,918 6,860 
1: ri ET 12,808 
1930 halfyear 20,777 8,588 


About one-third of these were lost by death, 
leaving two-thirds as an accession to the labour of 
the country. 

The number annually imported sinee 1830, con- 
trary to law, is estimated at seven to ten thousand, | 

In speaking of the apprehension of a rise of the | 
blacks in the provinces, the well-informed seemed 
to entertain no kind of fear of such an event. I 
was told that Bahia was the only point at which 
insurrections were ever likely to oceur, and this 
was from the prevalence of the Minas slaves, wlio 
are very int nt, and capable of furming orga- 
nized bodies, which they occasionally have done. 
The slaves of the other provinces are of a mixed 
character, incapable of any organization, and from 
having been taken from different tribes on the 
coast, they are more or Jess hostile to each other, 
and would be opposed to any such union, 

The Brazilians have great respect for foreigners 
who are not Portuguese, The latter are detested, 


States and the American government generally, 


They think the time is approaching which will 
unite the people of this continent in a distinct 


The national debt of Brazil amounts to one 
hundred million milrees, or sixty million dollars, | 
The revenue was about sixteen millions of dollars 
for 1838, It is derived principally from exports 
and imports, 

The imports amounted to over twenty millions of 
dollars, but the amount of exports is variously 
stated. Coffee is the great staple, and more than 
one hundred and twenty millions of pounds were 
exported in 1838. It is derived from the central 
provinees, and the exports of it have more than 
doubled within the last ten years, The exports of 
the southern provinces are mostly confined to hides 
and tallow; those of the northern, to sugar, cotton, 
and tobacco, 

The trade with the United States has greatly 
increased. Within the last few years, from one | 
hundred and sixty to one hundred and seventy | 
American vessels take and bring to and 
from the United States, and some foreign vessels 
are engaged in the same trade. The consumption 
of American flour in Rio and the neighbouring 
country has been, during the same year, about one 
hundred and twenty thousand barre 

The delays in Rio had no effect upon the general 
health of the squadron, although I was fearful | 
such might be the case, not only from the heat of 
the climate, but the copious draughts of aguardiente 
with which the foreigners supply the sailors, 

On the 5th of January, 1839, the Porpoise was 
ordered to drop down near a slaver, on board of 
which it was reported some of our men had been 
smuggled, to form a part of her crew, She was 
hoarded, and though the captain denied that they 
were on board, after a search two were found. One 
of them was a black, who had himself been a slave, 
yet he had been induced to enter for the purpose 
of carrying on this nefarious traffic. This was the 
brig Fox, and though undoubtedly fitted for a 
slaver, she sailed under English colours. It was 
given out that she was bound for New Zealand, 

On the 6ch of January, every thing being ready, 
we weighed anchor, and dropped down har- | 
bour 


There is no difficulty, I may add, in beating out 
of the barbour of Rio, with a ship of any class, | 
although vessels sail generally in the morning, | 
with the land-breeze, 

The winds proved light and variable during our 
passage to Rio Negro, and we occasionally expe- 
rienced a south-westerly current, of little strength, 
On the 18th of January, when seventy-eight miles 

c 
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distant from the mouth of the Rio la Plata, we 
| passed through the discoloured water of that river. 
ies temperature was 4° less than that of the sur- 
rounding sea. 
On the 25th we discovered the coast, which is a 
line of low sand-hills, without trees, and it exhibits 


little appearance of vegetation. In the evening | 


we anchored off the bar, in eight fathoms water, 
just after which we experienced ono of the remark- 
able squalls of this coast, that rose from the south- 
ward and westward: it was attended with much 
lightning and thunder; quantities of sand and in- 
sects were blown off from the land; but little rain 
fell. The barometer indicated this squall] by a de- 
pression of two-tenths of an inch, ‘The wind soon 
ehanged and brought fine weather, the thermo- 
meter falling six degrees during the change. 

Having been led to believe we should be boarded 
by pilots on our anchoring off the bar, I waa a 
good deal surprised to find none, and no endeavour 
making to hoard nus, although the sea was quite 
smooth. The only appearance of inhabitants which 
we could see with our teleseopes were a few horse- 
men, suspiciously reconnoitring us from the flag- 
staff on the top of the hill. TI then concluded to 
despateh the Sea-Gull under lieutenant-command- 
ant Ringgold into the river, for the purpose of 
having communication with the town, directing 
him to take the channel leading to the northward 
and westward, as shown by the only chart we had, 
whilst [ followed in the Flying-Fish, with the 
scientific gentlemen; it proved to be the wron 
one, and on the tide falling the schooners bo 
grounded. Our situation was not the most agree- 
able; for, in the event of the sea rising, we should 
have been exposed to all the fury of the surf, with- 
out any escape from the numerous sand-bars. It 
became necessary, as the tide rose, to make the 
river, The Sea-Gull having got off, | put the 
scientific gentlemen ou board of her, and ordered 
lieutenant-commandant Ringgold to proceed in, 
keeping in what the chart pointed out as the chan- 
nel-way and deepest water. He finally succeeded 
in getting into the river, after thumping heavily 
over a sand-bar, with some fears on the part of 
the passengers, but without injury to’ the vessel, 
aud anchored, after dark, about half a mile up the 
river. 

During this time an amusing oceurrence took 
place in the roadstead, I had directed lieutenant- 
commandant Ringgold, in case of accident or re- 
quiring aid, to make signal, that I might order 
bouts at once to his assistance. When the night 
closed in, the signal was seen; when the requisite 
signal was made from the Flying-Fish to the dif- 
ferent vessels to send boats to assist. The com- 
manding officer's mind being somewhat impressed 
with an idea of the hostility of those on shore, he 
concluded the boats were required to repel an 
attack, and had them fully armed; in this state 
they were met in a short time exerting themselves 
to their fullest strength at the oars, to be in time 
to take part in the expected fray, and appeared 
greatly disappointed when it proved a false alarm, 
and that none was to take place. 

Shortly after the schooner anchored, a voice was 
heard from the shore, ordering a boat to be sent 
immediately, when a party landed, but no one was 
found to receive them. Seeing a light at a dis- 


lunee, they proceeded towards it: it proved to be 
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the pilot’s house, a long, low, barn-like building; 
but no inhabitants were visible, and none made 
their appearance until our party had taken a survey 
of the premises. The furniture was of a rude and 
seanty description; a table, bench, two or three 
bunks in one corner, and in another a number of 
arms, consisting of cutlasses, carbines, and pikes, 
in good order; in the others, various accoutre- 
ments, The two pilots, one an Englishman and 
the other a Frenchman, with a negro, then made 
their appearance, and unravelled the mystery, by 
informing them that the vessels had been mistaken 
for the French squadron, and much alarm had 
been created by our visit; they also said that the 
guard of about thirty Guachos were in ambusli 
near where they landed, with the intention of eut- 
ting our party off; but hearing them speaking Eng- 


lish, they found to their satisfaction that they were | 
not French, They also stated that all the imhabit- | 


ants living near the mouth of the river had fled to 


the town, and that most of the women and children | 
|in the town were hurrying off to the interior. 


They were likewise employed driving off the cattle, 
and preparing to fire the country, the usual mode 
of warfare, and were rejoiced to identify us as 
Americans, 

All this accounted for the reconnoitring that we 
had observed, and our not being able to obtain a 
es What still more alarmed them was the dif- 
erent vessels firing whilst surveying, and our 
making the attempt to force the passage in the 
small vessels, 

The captain of the coast-guard now afforded all 
facilities, and a pilot for the schooner was sent on 
board to take her up the river, and horses and 
guides were furnished for a party to visit the 
town, 

The next morning a detachment of lancers ar- 
rived from the governor, with orders not to allow 
our vessels to proceed up, and that the pilot should 
come on shore, which effectually tie a stop to our 
plans ; when lieutenant-commandant 
termined to go by Jand. 


Tt caused much alarm to the pilot, who entreated | 


the officers to intercede with the governor in his 


behalf, and for that of the captain of the coast- | 
guard, stating that their lives would be forfeited — 


for having attempted to pilot a vessel without the 
governor's orders. After some delay, a party pro- 
ceeded to Carmen, under the escort of Guachos, 
to wait on the governor or commandant. On their 
way they met with a cordial welcome from all they 

ed, as the minds of all were now evtirely re- 
lieved from fear, and great delight was expressed 
at seeing the North Americans, 

These Guachos are generally well made, tall, 
and museular, with swarthy complexions, black 
eyes, and long hair, very large mustachios, and 
remarkably small feet. Their costume is a red 
striped shirt, and white drawers, large, lovse, and 
fringed at the bottom of the leg, called calzoncillas, 
Their trousers (chilipa) consist of two yards of 
scarlet cloth, which is sometimes ornamented at 
the corners; to form this into any thing like a gar- 
ment appeared strange enough; yet, when it is on 
the wearer, it has the a nce of a pair of 
Turkish trousers. The mode in whieh it is put on 
is to confine the ends round the waist by a girdle 
(triando), the middle of the cloth passing down 
between the legs, while the ends fall over the 


Ringgold de- | 
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girdle, On the head was worn a red conical cap 
surmounted by a ; 

Their riding boots or leggings are made of the 
hide from the leg of a horse. This is stripped off 
and put on the leg while yet , Where it is 
suffered to dry, and remain until worn out. They 
fit very closely to the foot, like a stocking. The 
two largest toes of each foot were uncovered, for 
the convenience of putting them imto the stirrup, 
which is only large enough to admit them. <A long 
knife in the girdle completes the dress. 

The Rio Mh a is navigable for boats to the 
village of Chichula, two liundred miles from its 
mouth, 

The distance across the country to Buenos Ayres 
is but five hundred miles, yet it requires fifteen 
days to communicate with it; the governor had re- 
eeived no advices or information for the last two 
months from that place, The rovte is very un- 
certain, owing to the hordes of hostile Indians, 

Grain, fruit, and vegetables thrive well, and with 
proper industry might be produced in abundance. 

The climate is delightful, and cold weather is 
seldom felt, although ice has occasionally been seen 
a quarter of an inch in thickness, 

Bullocks and horses are the principal articles of 
trade; indeed they constitute the legal tender of 
the country. The former are worth from five to 
ten dollars, according to age; wild horses, two or 
three dollars, and if broken to the saddle, ten or 
fifteen, 

The tariff of duties is the same as at Buenos 
Ayres, but the late reduction of thirty-three per 
cent. during the blockade did not extend to this 


place, 

The Indians that are accustomed to visit this 
place (Carmen) for the purpose of war or trade are 
of four different tribes; viz., Pampas, Ancases, Te- 
huiliches or Teheulehes, and Chilenos. The two 
former oceupy the territory to the north of the Rio 
Negro as far asthe Rio Colorado. The Telmiliches 
are from the mouttains to the south, and the Chile- 
nos from the south-west, 

During the infancy of the settlement, and until 
of Jate years, these Indians were extremely trouble- 
some, making descents upon the place, and ravag- 
ing the outposts, waylaying all who were not on 
their , killing them, and retreating rapidly on 
their wild steeds, with their booty, to the pampas 
and mountains. The Spaniards frequently reta- 
liated, and by the superiority of their arms and 
discipline, inflicted summary punishment on them, 
The fost attack of the Indians was made in 1832, 
when they met with such an overwhelming defeat, 
that they have not ventured to make anothers yet 
the garrison is always kept in anxiety for fear of 
attacks, 

The weapons usual in their warfare are a long 
lance and the ballos, such as is used in taking the 


| ostrich and throwing cattle, which they use with 


great dexterity, This consists of a thong of hide, 
four feet in length, with a leaden ball at each end, 
which the horseman | in the middle, and 
gives the balls a rotary motion by whirling them 
above his head, then dashing on to the attack, he 
throws it when within range with unerring aim, 
and seldom fails to disable hisenemy, The Indians 
who are most feared are the Chilenos. The Tehui- 
liches, notwithstanding their immense size, are 
considered little better than cowards, 
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Aneases.—Chilenos. 
The Guachos. 


All the information gained here tended to con- 
firm the general impression that the Tehuiliches 
or Patagonians are above the ordinary height of 
men, generally above six feet; and the i 
asserted that he had often seen them above seven 
English feet. We had not any personal oppor- 
tunity to verify this statement, the Indians being 
only in the habit of visiting this post once a 


year, to obtain supplies, viz., in the month of 


March, at which time a vessel usually visits the | 
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“fhe few Indiana. who inhabit the huts or toldos | 


on the opposite side of the river are converted, and 
are termed Indios Mansos; they are a mixture of 
all the tribes, and so much changed in habits and 
dress from their former condition and mode of life, 
that an accurate idea could not be formed of their 
natural character. They were none of them above 
the middle height; their limbs were usually full and 
well formed; their complexion a brownish copper, 
with coarse straight black hair, growing very low 
ou the forehead; this is suffered to grow long, and 
hangs down on both sides of the face, adding much 
to the wildness of their appearance. Their fore- 
heads are low and narrow towards the top, their 
eyes small, black, and deep set. Some were ob- 
served with their eyes set Chinese-like, The re- 
semblance was somewhat increased by the width of 
the face, which was a particular c istic, 
The nose is usually a little flattened at the root, 
and wide at the nostrils, the lips full, and the chin 
not prominent. ‘The expressions of their counte- 
nance betoken neither intellect nor vivacity. The 
men were generally decked out in tawdry finery, 
partly after the ish fashion; the women had 
only the chilipa to cover their nakedness, 

Of the Ancases very little appears to be known ; 
they live towards the north, speak a peculiar lan- 
, and are inferior to the rest in stature, 

Chilenos are derived from the western side. 
of the continent, and are predatory bands of the 
Araucanian nation. 

The Peulches, including the Pampas and Tehui- 
liches, Falkner, in his account of this country, 
describes as inhabiting the portion south of the 
Rio de la Plata, and to the east of the Cordilleras; 
they are seattered over the vast plains of the inte- 
rior. Those to the north of the Rio Colorado are 

erally known under the name of the Pampas [n- 
_ ey call themselves Chechehets. Those to 
thesouth of that river are termed Tehuiliches; they 
inhabit the table-land between the Cordilleras and 
the desert plains of the coast. 

These people are represented as of gigantic sta- 

ture, and it is said by the residents, that those from 
the south are generally taller than those from any 
other part; and Indians are said to have been met 
with who are distinguished for their gigantic height 
and well-formed limbs; but this rests on vague au- 
thority. ; 
The Guachos and Indians are of course good 
horsemen, being trained to it from their infancy. 
Indeed they may be said to live on horseback, and 
it is very seldom that they are seen to walk any 
distance, however short. 

Their dress, although uncouth and ill-arranged, 
is comfortable, and picturesque when they are on 
horseback, particularly when at full speed in search 
of a bullock to lasso. The ease and nonchalance 


with which a Guacho mounts his steed, arranges 
c2 
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| himself in the saddle, quietly trotting off, lasso in 
| hand, to select his victim, and detach it from the 
herd; then the eager chase, the furious speed of the 
horse, the flying dress of the Guacho, with upraised 
arm whirling his lasso, the terror of the animal, 
the throw of the lasso, and instantaneous overthrow 
of the bullock, all the work of an instant, excited 
both our admiration and astonishment. Nothing 
ean exceed the animation of both horse and rider 
on these occasions. 

Mr. Waldron, our purser, made an endeavour to 
purchase some vegetables for the crews from an 
estancia on the river-side, of which an old Spaniard 
was the owner, thus affording him an opportunity 
of disposing of many of them; but the conditions 
were, that the articles must be on the beach in a 
few hours, which was ample time to have dug up 
an acre, As soon, however, as he learned these 
terms, he shrugged his shoulders, and declared the 
thing impossible, took down his guitar, seated him- 
| self in front of his house, and began to play a lively 
| air, which his two sons accompanied with their 
voices, 

The coast and the banks of the Rio Negro are 
composed of sand-hills, of from thirty to fifty feet 
in height, covered with a scattered growth of 

which prevents the sand from blowing awny, 

hese gradually rise to the height of one hundred 

feet, except to the southward of the river, where 

the bank is perpendicular; at this height the 

ground stretches away in a level prairie, without a 

single tree to break the monotony of the scene, 
and affords a view as uninterrupted as the ocean. 

The only verdure on the prairie is a small shrub, 
which when the lower branches are trimmed off 
serves a useful purpose. From an optical illusion 
(the effect of refraction), they appear, when thus 

as large ag an ordinary-sized apple-tree, 
and one is not a little surprised to find them, on a 
near approach, no higher than the surrounding 
shrubs, four or five feet. Shrubs are trimmed in 
this manner at distances of about half a mile from 
each other, and are used as guide-posts on the 
prairie, A similar optical effect is spoken of by 
| travellers on the steppes of Russia, 

Game is most plentiful, consisting of deer, goana- 
coes, and cavias, cassowaries, partridges, bustards, 
ducks, &c. Armadillos were common, and the 
ostrich was frequently seen; porcupines are said 
also to be found. The cavias were seen running 
about in single file, with a sort of halting gait. 

The width of the river is less than a third of a 
mile; it has a rapid current, and a large body of 
water is carried by it to the ocean, The ordinary 
tide is about eight feet rise, and the spring tides 
fourteen feet. The current is mostly downward, 
although the tide is felt about ten miles above its 
mouth, The ebb sets off shore some three or four 
miles, and may be known by the discoloration of 
the water, which just without the bar is compara- 
tively fresh, The depth at high water on the bar 
is two and a half fathoms, and the bar isa changing 


one. 

No springs were observed in the vicinity, or any 
trace of running water, except in the river, The 
| water from the rains collects in the ye Sexe 
and forms large ponds, covering acres of ground, 
but only a few tntes in depth. 

The time of our visit corresponded in season to 
our midsummer months, and the mean temperature 
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Vegetation.—Trade, 

Carmen. 

was found to be 73°. The winters are represented 

ns very mild; snow does fall, but it disappears in a 

few hours, Ice is seldom seen, though frosts 

appear to be frequent in the winter. January, 
ebruary, March, and April, are the least tempes- 

tuous months, 

The vegetation of the uplands bears the marks of 
long-continued droughts, in an absence of trees, and 
the roots of plaints oe vertically, The 
stunted appearance of the shrubs, branching from 
their base, their branches dense, rigid, and impene- 
trable, usually growing into spines; the smallness 
of the leaves, and their texture which is dry, 
coriaceous, and hardly deciduous; together with 
the general brown aspect of the landseape, all 
denote a vegetation adapted to endure or escape 


| drought. 


There was formerly some trade here with Boston 
and New York, in hides, horns, bones, and tallow, 
in exchange for cotton and woollen goods of a warm 
fabric, hardware, crockery, boots and shoes, a few 
articles of furniture, spirits, and tobacco, all of 
which are bartered at an enormous profit, Consi- 
derable quantities of salt are shipped round to 
Buenos Ayres, Vessels discharging or taking in a 
eargo here, pay twelve ond a half cents per ton. 
Vessels stopping without discharging pay half duty; 
vessels for refreshments are jitted to remain 
twenty-five days free of duty, after that time they 
pay half duty. This duty includes pilotage and all 
other charges; but the governor seems to have 
the power to exact the full duty whenever he thinks 
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Carmen may be termed a convict settlement; 
for culprits and exiles are sent here from Buenos 
Ayres. The garrison is composed of about two 
hundred soldiers, principally African and Brazilian 
slaves brought here during the Banda Oriental 
war. Among them we found a person who called 
himself an American, from Rhode Island, by name 
Benjamin Harden, junior, who was desirous of 
claiming our protection. Ile was of small stature, 
slender make, and a light complexion, with a mild 
expression of countenance, and about thirty years 
of age. His story was, that he had been by chance 
in Buenos Ayres at the time when the government 
was in want of troops, and that he was seized and 
compelled to enlist, On inquiring, however, of the 


governor, it proved that he had been engaged in a 


riot at Buenos Ayres, in which he had killed two 
or three men, and committed other outrages, for 
which he had been condemned to death, but on the 
intercession of a friend, the sentence was commuted 
to that of exile asa soldier at this place, His fur- 


| ther history is, that not long since he formed the 
plan of eying : with another convict, by seizing 
lish i 


an Eng ng vessel, in the absence of the 
eaptain and part of the crew, and making off with 
her, which he was fully able to aceomplish, being 
an excellent sailor, e night however before the 
day fixed on for the execution of this plan, he got 
intoxicated, discovered the whole design, and re- 
ceived the severe punishment of twelve hundred 
lashes, at three different times. 

On the morning of the departure of the schooner, 
he effected his from the town, and swam off 
to the schooner. He was recognised by an officer, 


| who knew his history in part, namely, that he had 
| become a robber and a murderer, and had been an 


outeast from his father’s house for fifteen years. 


Straits af Le Maire. 
Captain King.—Orange Harbour, 


He was told that he could not be received on | 


buard, and a boat landed him again. 


On the 3rd of February we got under way, and | 


were glad to leave an exposed and unpleasant 
anchorage, . 

On the 4th and Sth we experienced a heavy sea 
from the southward, with much wind, 

On the 6th the weather began to moderate, and 


| the wind to haul to the westward, Shortly after- 


wards we had strong winds accompanied with rain, 

On the 8th we had a sudden fall of the baro- 
meter to 29°500 in., but without any change in the 
weather except fog and mist.« On the Ilth the 
wind hauled to the south-west, when the barometer 
began to rise, and the weather to clear off, On 
the 12th the barometer again fell, and in a few 
hours we had heavy squalls, with hail and rain, 
the weather becoming sensibly colder. The next 
morning we made Staten Land, and soon after- 
wards Cape St. Diego, Terra del Fuego, The land 
was broken, high, and desolate. The Straits of Le 
Maire were before us: we were just in time to 
take the tide, and with a fair wind we aailed 


| rapidly through the strait, passing its whirls and 
| eddies, now quite smooth, but in a short time to 


become vexed and fretted by the returning tide. 
The squadron glided along with all its canvas 
spread to the breeze, scarcely making a ripple 


| under the bows, The day was a remarkably fine 


one for this climate, and the sight beautiful, 
notwithstanding the desolate appearance of the 


| shores, 


I ennnot see why there should be any objection 
to the passage through the Straits of Le Maire, as 
it gives a vessel a much better chance of making 
the passage round the Cape quickly, No danger 


| exists here that I know of. <A vessel with the tide 


will pass through in a few hours. As for the “ race 
and dan sea,” [ have fully experienced it in 
the Porpoise on the side of Staten Land; and am 
well satisfied that any vessel may pass safely 
through it, at all times and in all weathers, or if 
not so d , may wait a few hours until the 
sea subsides and the tide changes. We -were only 
three hours in passing through. We entered the 
Straits with studding-sails set, and left them under 
close-reefed topsails. 

The coast of Terra del Fuego presents the same 
general character throughout, of high, broken, and 
rugged land, which appears of a uniform elevation 
of about one thousand or fifteen hundred feet, with 
here and there a peak or mountain covered with 
snow, rising to some four or five thousand feet. 
The whole wears a sombre and desolate aspect. 
It may be said to be iron-bound, with many high 
and isolated rocks, that have become detached 
from the land apparently by the wear of ages. 
Numerous unexpected indentations oecur all along 
the coast, many of them forming harbours for 
small vessels, and some of them very safe ones. 

On Captain King’s report of Orange Harbour, | 
had determined to make that our place of rendez- 
vous previous to our first antarctic trip, and ac- 
cordingly all the vessels were ordered to proceed 
thither. We had his directions, although we were 
without the chart, I felt confident I might re- 


pose full reliance in them, from hig well-known | 


ability; and 1 now offer an acknowledgment of 
their value and general accuracy. 
The channels formed by the islands are deep, 
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Nassau Bay.—DLorge medusa. 
Anchor in Orange Harbour, 
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with no anchorage except in the coves near the 
rocks; but a vessel is generally safe in passing 
through, a8 there are no dangers but those which 
show themselves, and wherever rocks are, kel 
will be found growing upon them. To pass thro kh 
the kelp without previous examination is not sal . 
It borders all the shores of the bays and harbours, 
and effectually points out the shoal water, 

It was my intention to pass within or to the 
north of the 
the wind did not permit our doing so. This bay 
forms a large indenture in the southern coast of 
Terra del Fuego, a few miles to the northward of 
Cape Horn; it is about thirty miles east and west, 
by eight miles north and south, and is somewhat 

rotected from the heavy seas by the Hermit 
slands. Around the bay are found some har- 
bours sheltered by small islands, and surrounded 
by aks es rocky shores, with occasionally a 
small ravine forming a cove, into which streams of 
pure water ——e themselves, affording a safe 
and convenient landing-place for boats, 

In passing the Cape, the weather was delightful, 
We sailed within two miles of this dreaded promon- 
tory, and could not but admire its worn and wea- 
ther-beaten sides, that have so long been invested 
with all the terrors that can beset sailors. Here 
we first encountered the long swell of the Pacific, 
but there was scarcely a ripple on its surface, 
Although the landseape was covered with snow, 
we had yet experienced 


The Porpoise, just before night, made signal 
that she wished to speak us, and sent on board a 
tub filled with a large medusa, for examination by 
the naturalists, Its dimensions were nine feet in 
circumference; the brachiw seven feet long. It 
proved to be the acalopha medusa pelagin of 
Cuvier, 

We continued beating into the passage between 
the Hermit Islands and False Cape Horn, and 
found great difficulty in passing Point Lort, from 
the very strong outward set of the tide, which we 
found to run with a velocity of five miles an hour. 
We were not able to make way against it, though 
the log gave that rate of sailing, After beatin 
about in this channel a long and dark night, with 
all hands up, we made sail at daylight, and on the 
l7th of February, 1839, at half-past 6 a.m. an- 
chored in Orange Harbour, Here we found the 
Relief and tenders, all well. 

The Relief had an opportunity of proving the 


ermit Islands into Nassau Bay, but | 


positions and sailing directions of Captain King,R.N,, | 


and it affords me great pleasure to say that all his 
observations tend to show the accuracy of the posi- 
tions, and the care with which that officer has 
compiled his sailing directions, 

No navigator frequenting this coast or passing 
round Cape Horn should be without the sailin 
directions fur East and West Patagonia, and he will 
prize them as highly valuable after he has once 
used them. The admirable surveys and exertions 
of this officer and those under him on this coast 
entitle him to the rewards of his country, as well 
as the thanks of the civilized world. 

The day the crew of the Relief landed, no natives 
were seen, but many marks of a recent visit were 
evident on the beach and in the deserted huts, 
On the morning of the 22nd, at daylight, the natives 
appeared on the beach, shouting to them to land. 
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Lieutenant-Commandant delayed his depar- | visit this part of Terra del Fuego in the summer 
ture for a few hours, and ed with a number of | months; they were entirely different from the 
the officers. As the boats approached the shore, | Petcherais, whom we afterwards saw at Orange 
the natives renewed their shouting, and advanced | Harbour, 
towards them on their landing without fear, exhi- None of their women or children were seen, but 
biting a pleasant air, and apparently with every | they were thought to be not far distant in the 
feeling of confidence: they were all unarmed. An | wood, as they objected to any of our people going 
old man, who was the chief, came forward to salute | towards it, and showed much alarm when guns 
them, first by patting his own breast several times, | were pointed in that direction. They seemed to 
and then that of each individual of the party, | have a knowledge of fire-arms, which they called 
making use of the word cu-char-lie, dwelling on the | eu, or spirit; and kai-ew, which they frequently 
first syllable, and accenting the last, in a whining | uttered with gestures, was thought to indicate 
tone of voice. The meaning of cu-char-lie it was | their Great Spirit, or God. 

impossible to divine, for it was used for every They had little apparent curiosity, and nothing 
thing. After this ceremony they returned to the | seemed to attract or cause them surprise; their 
thicket, and brought forth their bows and arrows, is characteristic seemed to be jealousy. 
These people were admirable mimics, and would | Though they are a simple race, they are not want- 
repeat all kinds of sounds, including words, with | ing in cunning; and it was with great difficulty 
great accuracy: the imitation was often quite ridi- | that they could be prevailed upon to part with 
eulous. They were naked, with the exception of | their bows and arrows in trade, which they how- 
a guanacoe-skin, which covered them from the | ever did, after asking permission from their chief: 
shoulders to the knees. this was always necessary for them to obtain before 
| The party of natives were seventeen in number, | closing » bargain. They have had communication 
| and with « few exeeptions they were above the | frequently before with Europeans; pieces of many 

European height. The chief, who was the oldest | articles of European manufacture were seen in | 
man among them, was under fifty years of age, | their possession, such as glass-beads, &e. They 
and of comparatively low stature; his son was one | refused tobacco, whiskey, bread, or meat, and were 
of the tallest, and above six feet in height. They | only desirous of getting old iron, nails, and pieces 
| had good figures and pleasant-looking counte- | of hoop-iron. 

nances, low foreheads, iat high cheek-bones, with Their food consists principally of fish and shell- 
broad faces, the lower part projecting; their hair | fish. Their fishing apparatus ia made of the dorsal 
| was coarse, and cut short on the crown, leaving a | fin of a fish, ticd to a thin slip of whalebone, in the 
narrow border of hair hanging down; over this | form of a barb; this serves as a good hook, and 
they wore a kind of cap or band of skin or woollen | with it they obtain a supply of this food. Their 
yarn, The front teeth of all of them were very | arms consisted altogether of bows and arrows. 
much worn, more apparent, however, in the old | The natives had the common dog, which they 
than in the young. "On one foot they wore a rude | seemed to prize much, 
skin sandal, Mr. Rich employed his time in botanical re- 
| Many of them had their faces painted in red | searches: the prominent plants were berberes, 

and black stripes, with clay, soot, and ashes. | winteria, vaccinium, andromeda, compositm, (some 
Their whole appearance, ther with their in- | woody,) cruciferm, umbellifere, &e. A number of 
flamed and sore eyes, was filthy and disgusting. | these were just putting forth their flowering buds. | 
They were thought by the officers more nearly to | Scurvy-grasses and wild celery abounded. 
approach to the Patagonians than any other na- On the 17th of February, as before stated, the | 
tives, and were supposed to be a small tribe who | Relicf was joined by the rest of the squadron. 
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Onanor Hansovur is on the western side of Nassau the naked rock is every where broken into a 


| Bay, separated and protected from it by Burnt | jagged outline, with no creeping plants to soften or 
Island. It is nearly land-locked, and is the safest zake. off its harshness, 90. ie las a bleak 


| harbour on the coast. The hills on each side, after | and wintry appearance, and is in excellent keeping 
_ several undulations, rise into conical peaks, and ! with the climate; yet the scenery about it is pleas- 


Orange Harbour, 
Disposition of the squadron. 


ing to the eye, bounded on all sides by undulating 
hills, which are covered with evergreen folinge. 
Distant mountains, some of which are capped with 
snow, shooting up in a variety of forms, seen 
beyond the extensive bays, form a fine background. 
From the vessels, the hills look like smooth downs, 
and if it were not for the inclemency and fitfulness 
of the weather, they might be contemplated with 
some pleasure. 

The hills are covered with dense forests of 
beech, birch, willow, and winter-bark. Some of 
the former trees ave forty or fifty feet high, having 
all their tops bent to the north-east by the pre- 
vailing south-west winds. They are remarkably 
even us to height, having more the look, at a dis- | 
tance, of heath than of forest trees, 

The whole coast has the appearance of being.of 
recent volcanic rocks, but all our investigations 
tended to prove the contrary. We no where found 
any cellalar lava, pumice, or obsidian, nor was 
there any granite or other primitive rock seen, 
though reported by Captain King as existing. The 
rock was trachytic, or of trap formation, apparently 
having undergone more or less action by fire. 

Immediately on our arrival at Orange Harbour, 
active preparations were made for a short cruise to 
the antarctic, Although the season was late, I at 
| least anticipated getting some experience among | 
the ive; and I supposed that the lateness of the 
senson would have allowed it to detuch itself from 
the shores of Palmer’s Land, and would per- 
mit as near an approach as possible to its main 
pas or barrier, in the vicinity of Cook’s Ne Plus 

tra. 

A bly to my instructions, such disposition | 
wan tanta of the squadron as seemed ates 
lated to obtain the ne results in the different 
departments. Captain Hudson, with the Peacock, 
and the Fiying-Fish, under Lieutenant Walker, 
as a tender, were ordered to the westward, as far 
asthe Ne Plus Ultra of Cook, I went in the Por- 
poise, Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold, aceom- 
panied v3 the Sea-Gull, Lieutenant Johnson, to 
pass to the south, for the purpose, if possible, of | 
exploring the south-east side of Palmer’s Land, or, 
| should an opportunity offer, of proceeding further 
south. The Relief, Lieutenant-Commandant Long, 
| was ordered into the Straits of Magellan, through 

the Brecknock Passage and Cockburn’s Sound, 
with part of the gentlemen of the scientific corps, 
in order to enlarge our field of operations. Mr, 
Peale volunteered to go south in the Peacock, 

The Vincennes was safely moored in Orange 
Harbour, and left under the charge of Lieutenant 
Craven, to carry on the investigations, surveys, 
&e. &e, Messra, Couthouy and Drayton, of the 
scientific corps, remained in the Vincennes, Lieu- 
tenant Carr was put in charge of the observatory. 

Tn making the el necessary for this cruise 
to the south, I regretted extremely being compelled, 
from the want of junior officers, to supersede tem- 
porarily both Passed Midshipmen Reid and Knox 

in command of the two tenders, These officers 
had not their superiors in the squadron for the 
situations they oceupied ; but the duty I owed the 
| expedition and country compelled me to do it, and 
also to refuse their application to be transferred 
from the tenders, for [ was well satisfied, as long 
as they were on board, the vessels would be well 
taken care of. I hada very high opinion of Mr. | 
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nature more filthy. 


A Petcheral Indian, bis squaw, 
and four children, 
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Reid, from the experience I had had of him; and 
as respects Mr, Knox, I feel it my duty here to 
acknowledge how much the expedition is indebted 
to him for his services on board the Flying-Fish. 
He not only had the ability, but the necessary per- 
severance anid ambition, to perform his duties well. 
So arduous were they, that I was for a time 
obliged to transfer him to my ship on account of 
his health, The moment his health permitted it, 
he was again put in command of the Flying-Fish, to 
the great advantage of the service. In acewrding 
thus much to his industry, ability, and zeal, I am 
well satisfied that I but speak the opinion of every 
officer in the squadron, 

The vessels were-well supplied with fuel, provi- 
sions, and various antiscorbutics, for ten months. 
A spot for the observatory was fixed upon, and 
orders left for the duties to be performed during the 
absence of the squadron. 

During our stay, we had at various times visits 
from the natives. They were all at first very shy, 
but after they found our friendly disposition to- 
—_ them, they became more sociable and con- 
fiding. 

Before our departure from Orange Harbour, a 
bark canoe came alongside with an Indian, his 
squaw, and four children, The tribe to which they 
belonged is known by the name of the Petcherai | 
Indians, 'They were entirely naked, with the ex- 
ception of a small piece of seal-skin, only sufficient 
to cover one shoulder, and which is generally 
worn on the side from which the wind blows, 
affording them some little shelter against its piere- 
ing influence. 

They were not more than five feet high, of a 
light copper colour, which is much concealed b 
smut and dirt, particularly on their faces, whic 
they mark vertically with charcoal. ‘They have 
short faces, narrow foreheads, and high cheek- 
bones, Their eyes are small and usually black, the 
upper eyelids in the inner corner overlapping the 
under one, and ‘a strong resemblance to those 
of the Chinese. Their nose is broad and flat, with 
wide-spread nostrils, mouth large, teeth white, 
large, and regular, The hair is long, lank, and 
black, hanging over the face, and is covered with 
white ashes, which gives them a hideous appear- 
ance. The whole face is compressed, Their bodies 
are remarkable from the great development of the 
chest, shoulders, and vertebral column; their arms 
are long, and out of proportion; their legs small and 
ill-made, There isin fact little difference between | 
the size of the ankle and leg; and when standing, 
the skin at the knee hangs ina large loose fold. In 
some, the muscles of the leg appear almost wanting, 
and possess very little strength. This want of de- 
velopment in the muscles of the legs is owing to 
their constant sitting posture, both in their huts 
and canoes. Their skin is sensibly colder than 
ours, It is impossible to fancy any thing i 

They are an ill-shapen and 
ugly race, They have little or no idea of the rela- 
tive value of articles, even of those that one would 
suppose were of the utmost use to them, such as 
iron and glass-ware, A glass bottle broken into 
pieces, is valued as much asa knife. Red flannel 
torn into stripes, pleases them more than in the 
piewe; they wound it around their heads, as a kind 
of turban, and it was amusing to see their satisfac- 
tion at this small scquisition. 


Native canoes and huts. 
34 Arrival of three bark canoes. 


The children were quite small, and nestled in 
the bottom of the canoe on some dry grass. The 
woman and eldest boy paddled the canoe, the man 
being employed to bail out the water and attend to 
the fire, which is always carried in the bottom of 
the canoe, on a few stones and ashes, which the 
water surrounds, 

Their canoes are constructed of bark, are very 
frail, and sewed with shreds of whalebone, seal- 
skin, and twigs. They are sharp at both ends, and 
are kept in shape as well as strengthened by a 
number of stretchers lashed to the gunwale. 

These Indians seldom venture outside the kelp, 
by the aid of which they pull themselves along; and 

| their paddles are so small as to be of little use in 


propelling their canoes, unless it is calm. Some of 


the officers thought they recognised a party on the 
Hermit Islands that had been on board ship at 
Orange Harbour, If this was the ease, they must 
have ventured across the Bay of Nassau, a distance 
of some ten or twelve miles. This, if correct, 
would go to prove that there is more intercourse 
among them than their frail barks would lead one 
to expect. 

Their huts are generally found “built close to the 
shore, at the head: of some small bay, in a secluded 

wt, and sheltered from the prevailing winds. 
tier ase built of boughs or small trees, stuck in 
the earth, and brought together at the top, where 
they are firmly bound by bark, sedge, and twigs, 
Smaller branches are then interlaced, forming a 
tolerably compact wicker-work, and on this, grass, 
turf, and bark are laid, making the hut quite 
warm, and impervious to the wind and snow, 

though not quite so to the rain, ‘The usual dimen- 
sions of these huts are seven or eight feet in dia- 
meter, and about four or five feet in height. They 
have an oval hole to creep in at, The fire is built 
in ® small excavation in the middle of the hut. 
The floor is of clay, which has the appearance of 
having been well kneaded. The usual accom- 
paniment of a hut is a conical pile of mussel and 
limpet shells opposite the door, nearly as large as 

| the hut itself, 

| ‘These natives are never seen but in their huts or 
canoes, The impediments to their communication 
by land are great, growing out of the mountainous 
and rocky character of the country, intersected with 
inlets deep and impassable, and in most places 
bounded by abrupt precipices, together with a soil 
which may be termed a quagmire, on which it is 
difficult to walk. This prevails on the hills as well 
as in the plains and valleys. The impenetrable 

| nature of the forest, with the dense und wth 

of thorny bushes, renders it impossible for them to 
overcome or contend with these difficulties, They 
appear to live in families, and not in tribes, and do 
not seem to acknowledge any ehief. 

On the 11th of March three bark canoes arrived, 
containing four men, four women, and a girl about 
sixteen years old, four little boys and four infants, 

| one of the latter about a week old, and quite naked, 
The thermometer was at 46° Fahrenheit. They 
had rude weapons, viz. slings to throw stones, 
three rude spears, pointed at the end with bone, 
and notched on one side with barbed teeth. With 
| this they catch their fish, which are in great quan- 
tities among the kelp. ‘T'wo of the natives were 
induced to come on board, after they had been 
| alongside for upwards of an hour, and received 
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_ obtaining food, and providing for their other wants. 


Natives on board. 
Their mimicry.—Their music. 


many presents, for which they gave their spears, a 
dog, and some of their rude native trinkets. They 
did not show or express surprise at any thing on 
hoard, except when seeing one of the carpenters 
engaged in boring a hole with a screw-auger 
through a plank, which would have been a long 
task for them, They were very talkative, smiling 
when spoken to, and often bursting into lond 
laughter, but instantly settling into their natural 
serious and sober cast, 

They were found to be t mimics, both in 
gesture and sound, and would repeat any word of 
our language, with great correctness of pronuncia- 
tion. Their imitations of sounds were truly asto- 
nishing, One of them ascended and descended the 
octave perfectly, following the sounds of the violin 
correctly. It was then found he could sound 
the common chords, and follow through the semi- 
tone seale, with seareely an error, They have all 
musical voices, speak in the note G sharp, ending 
with the semitone A, when asking for presents, and 
were continually singing. : 

Their mimicry became at length annoying, and 
precluded our getting at any of their words or ideas. 
It not only sciandet to words or sounds, but ac- 
tions also, and was at times truly ridiculous, The 
usual manner of interrogating for names was quite 
unsuccessful. On pointing to the nose, for in- 
stance, they did the same. Any thing they saw 
done they would mimic, and with an extraordinary 
degree of accuracy, On these canoes approaching 
the ship, the principal one of the fumily, or chiel, 
standing up in his canoe, made a harangne. Al- 
though they have been heard to shout quite loud, 

et they cannot endure a noise, and when the drum — 
or @ gun was fired, they invariably stopped 
their ears. They always 5 to each other in a 
whisper, The men are exceedingly jealous of their 
women, and will not allow any one, if they can help 
it, to enter their huts, particularly boys, 

The women were never suffered to come on 
board. They appeared modest in the presence 
of strangers, They never move from a sitting 
posture, or rather a squat, with their knees close 
together, reaching to their chin, their feet in con- 
tact, and touching the lower part of the body, 
They are extremely ugly. Their hands and feet | 
were smnall and well-shaped, and from appearance 
they are not accustomed to do any hard work. 
They appear very fond and seem careful of their 
young children, though on several occasions they 
offered them for sale for a trifle, They have their 
faces smutted all over, and it was thought, from the 
hideous appearance of the females, produced in 
pat by their being painted and smutted, that they 

d been disfigured by the men previous to comin 
alongside. It was remarked that when one of 
them saw herself in a looking-glass, she burst 
se tears, as Jack thought from pure mortifica- | 

on. 

The men are employed in building the huts, 


The women were generally seen paddling their 


canoes. 

When this party of natives left the ship and 
reached the shore, the women remained in their 
canoes, and the men began building their temporary 
huts; the little children were seen capering quite 
naked on the beach, although the thermometer was 
at 40°, On the hut being finished, which oceupied 


Visit to their huts. 
Their food, 


about an hour, the women went on shore to take 


| possession of it, They all seemed quite happy and 


contented, 

Before they left the ship, the greater part of 
them were dressed in old clothes, that had been 
given to them by the officers and men, who all 
showed themselves extremely anxious “to make 
them comfortable.” This gave rise to much merri- 
ment, as Jack was not disposed to allow any difficul- 
ties to interfere in the fitting. If the jackets proved 
too tight across the shoulders, which they invariably 


| were, a slit down the back effectually remedied the 


defect. If a pair of trousers was found too small 
around the waist, the knife was again resorted to, 


| and in some cases a fit was made by severing the 


The most difficult fit, and the one which pro- 
duced the most merriment, was that of a woman to 
whom an old coat was given. This she concluded 
belonged to her nether limbs, and no signs, hints, 
or shouts, could correct her mistake. Her feet were 
thrust through the sleeves, and after hard squeez- 
ing she succeeded in drawing them on, With the 
skirts brought up in front, she took her seat in the 
eanve with sutisfaction, amid a roar of 
laughter from all who saw her. 

Towards evening, Messrs, Waldron and Drayton 
visited their huts, Before they reached the shore, 
the natives were seen making a fire on the beach, 
for their reception, evideutly to avoid their entering 
their huts. 

On landing, one of the men seemed anxious to tall 
with them, He pointed to the ship, and tried to 
express many things by gestures; then pointed to 
the south-east, and then again to the ship, after 
which end his hands, as in our mode of prayer, 
he said, “ Eloah, Eloah,” as though he thought we 
had come from God. 


After a little time, they gained admittance to the 


| hut, The men creeping in first, squatted them- 


selves directly in front of the women, all holding 
out the small piece of sealskin to allow the heat to 
reach their bodies. The women were squatted 
three deep behind the men, the oldest in front nest- 
ling the infants, 

After being in the hut, Mr. Drayton endeavoured 
to eall the attention of the man who had made signs 


| to him before entering, to know whether they had 


any idea of a Supreme Being. The same man 
then put his hands together, repeating as before, 
“ Elowh, Eloah.” From his manner, it was inferred 
that they had some idea of God or a Supreme 
Being. 

Their mode of expressing friendship is by jump- 
ing up and down. They made Messrs, Waldron 
and Drayton jump with them on the beach, be- 
fore entering the hut, took hold of their arms, 
facing them, and jumping twoor three inches from 
the , making them keep time to a wild music 
of their own, 

All our endeavours to find out how they ignited 
their fire proved unavailing. It must be exceed- 
ingly difficult for them to accomplish, judging from 
the care they take of it, always carrying it with 
them in their canoes, and the danger they thus run 
of injuring themselves by it, 

Their food consists of limpets, mussels, and other 
shell-fish, Quantities of fish, and some seals, are 
now and then taken among the kelp, and with 
berries of various kinds, and wild celery, they do 
not want, They seldom cook their food much, 
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A native remains on board, 95, 


Departure of Porpolse. 


The shell-fish are detached from the shell by heat, 
and the fish are partly roasted in their skins, with- 
out being cleaned. 

When on board, one of them was induced to sit 
at the dinner-tuble; after a few lessons, he handled 
his knife and fork with much dexterity, He re- 
fused both spirits and wine, but was very fond of 
sweetened water, Salt provisions were not at all 
to his liking, but rice and plum-pudding were agree- 
able to his taste, and he literally crammed them 
into his mouth, After his appetite had been satis- 
fied, he was in great goed Immour, singing his 
“Hey meh leh,” dancing and Inaughing. His 
mimicry prevented any satisfactory inquiries 
being made of him relative to a vocabulary, 

Sume of the officers painted the faces of these 
natives black, white, and red: this delighted them 
very much, and it was quite amusing to see the 
grimaces made by them before a looking-glass. 

One of these natives remained on board for up- 


wards of a week, and being washed and combed, | 


he became two or three shades lighter in colour. 
Clothes were put on him. He was about twenty- 
three years of age; and was unwell the whole time 
he was on board, from eating such quantities of 
rice, &c. His astonishment was very great on 
attending divine service. The moment the chap- 
lain begun to read from the book, his eyes were 
riveted upon him, where they remained as long as 
he continued to read. At the end of the week he 
became dissatisfied, and was set on shore, and soon 
appeared naked again, It was observed on pre- 
sents being made, that those who did not receive 
any began a sort of whining ery, putting on the 
most duleful-looking countenances imaginable, 
They are much addicted to theft, if any oppor- 
tunity offers. ‘The night before they left the bay, 
they stole and cut up one of the wind-sails, 
which had been scrubbed and lung up on shore to 


Although we had no absolute proof of it, we 
are inclined to the belief that they bury their 
dead in caves, 

There is a black-coloured moss that covers the 

din places, giving it the appearance of having 
Boost bank Many smal] ponds are met with, as 
though the peat had been dug up from the place, 
and the holes filled with water. There is great 
plenty of seurvy-grass and wild celery close to 
the beach, 

At Orange Harbour the tide was found to have 


four feet rise and fal]. High water, falland change, | 


at4 rm. Among the Hermit Islands it seems to 
be affected by the winds in the offing. The flood 
sets to the east. 


On the 25th of February, 1839, having completed | 


the arrangements for the southern cruise, and pre- 
pared instructions for the continuance of the duties 
of the expedition in case of ons being detained 
among the ice, the signal was ordered to be made 
for the vessels to get under way, when I joined the 
Porpoise. Very many of my crew were desirous of 
following me, and expressed regrets and disappoint- 
ment that the Vincennes was not going south, All 
I could do, was to promise them enough of ant- 
arctic cruising the next year, and [ believe they 
are now all satisfied that I kept my word. About 
7 am. we left the harbour, with a light breeze 
from the north, having the Sea-Gull, of which 


vessel Lieutenant Johnson was in charge, in com- | 


Whatle-ship discovered. 
Height of waves, 


26 
pany. On passing the other vessels of the squadron, 
we eae three hearty cheers, which were duly 
returned, 


At the mouth of the harbour, Captain Hudson : 


and the few officers who had accompanied us, took 
their leave. I must own at that moment I felt 
greatly depressed, for I was well aware that we had 
many, very many dangers to encounter before meet- 
ingagain, But there is a feeling produced by the 
kind of service on which we were engaged, that 
gives a stout heart, braces it for meeting almost 
every emergency that may happen, and causes one 
to look forward with hope to overcome the difficul- 
ties that may lie in the path. After a short time 
we saw the Peacock and Flying-Fish under sail, 
following us, 

The wind continued light, with fine weather, 
until the afternoon, The whole scenery around us 
was viewed to great advantage, under a mild state 
of the atmosphere, taking away from it the usual 
gloomy aspect which a sky, overcast and boisterous, 
gives, A dense bank of cumuli in the south-west 
foretold that we were not long to enjoy such mode- 
rate weather. About 4 r.m. o heavy squall struck 
us, Which soon took us clear of the ids, on our 
course to the southward, 

On the 26th we discovered a sail, which proved 
to be the whale-ship America, from New Zealand, 
bound to New York, and afforded us an opportunity 
of writing home, which we gladly availed ourselves 
of, The master of the America informed me that 
he had experienced constant heavy winds, and had 
been thirty-five days from New Zealand; that the 
ship was very leaky, but having a full cargo of 
three thousand eight hundred barrels of oil, he was 
in great spirits. I have seldom seen at sea a more 
uncombed and dirty set of mariners than his crew. 
How they preserve any tolerable state of health I 
know not; and it is not at all surprising that the 
ravages of scurvy should be felt on board of some 
vessels nelpeice 2309 whaling fleet, if this is the 
usual state in which they are kept. 

After delivering our letters, we bore away to the 
south-east, the wind inclining to the north-west and 
blowing heavy, with a high and remarkably regular 
se following, This afforded me an opportunity I 
had long desired, for making observations to deter- 
mine the height of the waves, together with their 
width and 8 INS It is obviously very difficult to 
do this with correctness, I shall therefore state 
the means which | adopted, in order that it may be 
perceived what reliance is to be placed on the 


The Porpoise 
Gull, and but two waves apart; the rate of sailing 
was about eight knots an hour, both vessels bein 
apparently very steady. In heaving the log, 1 
found that the chip, in drawing in the line, was, 
when on the top of the next wave astern, distant 
by line three hundred and eighty feet, equal to one- 
sixteenth of a mile, and the schooner being on the 
next wave, Was twice the distance, or one-vighth of 
amile, The time occupied for a wave to pass from 
the schooner to the brig was thirteen seconds, 
aes | the mean of many trials, from which none 

ied more than a second and a half. This gave 
about twenty-six and a half miles in an hour for 
their a sive motion. In order to 
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was directly ahead of the Sea- | 


First ice-islands seen. 
King’s George's Island.—Palmer's Land. 


on board the Porpoise in the horizon, to observe 
where it cut the mast, 

This gave me thirty-two feet. The waves ran 
higher and more regular on this occasion than I 
have seen them at any other time during the 
cruise, 

We had many albatrosses hovering about, and at 
times resting as it say usa ones in the storm, 
somergray petrels, and Cape pigeons in numbers. 
The pe becoming thick, and the temperature 
of the water having fallen to 32°, | deemed it pru- 
dent to heave-to during the darkness. 

At daylight on the Ist of March we had snow in 
flurries, and the first ice-islands were made, They 


excited much curiosity, and appeared to have been | 


a good deal worn, as though the sea had heen wash- 
ing over them for some time, 
size in comparison with those we afterwards saw, 


but being unused to the sight, we thought them | 


magnificent. At noon we made land, which proved 
to be Ridley’s Island. It was high, broken, and 


rugged, with the top covered with snow, The rocks 
had o basaltic appearance, and many were de- 


tached from the main body of the island, with nu- 
merous high pinnacles, very much worn by the sea. 
The surf was too great to attempt a landing for the 
purpose of procuring specimens. As we closed in 
with the land, we lowered a boat and tried the eur- 
rent, which was found setting to the north-northi- 
west, two fathoms per hour, 

At 6 p.m. we had several ice-islands in sight, Cape 
Melville bearing south-by-east (truce), We now 
had light winds from the south-south-west. 

The north foreland of King George’s Island was 
in sight, and found to be well placed on the charts, 
The appearance of all this land is volcanic; it is 
from eight hundred to one thousand feet high, The 
upper part is covered and the valleys filled with 
suow of great depth. Before night we had several 
other islands in sight, with many bergs and much 
drift-ice. 

On the 2nd, at daylight, we made O’Briens and 
Aspland’s Islands to the eastward, with many ice- 
islands, some of a tabular form, and from half a 
mile to a mile in length, Through the fog and 
mist we got a sight of Brid ‘a Island, and 
stood for it, with the intention of landing on it, 
The fog cleared off as we approached it, and we 
could perceive distinctly the smoke issuing from iis 
sides. We made it in latitude 62° 06’ S,, and longi- 
tude 57° LO’ W, 

This island is about six hundred feet high, and of 
the shape of a fiattened dome, 

On the 3rd we filled away at daylight, and stood 
for Palmer’s Land, The birds now had very much 
increased, Cape pigeons, with the gray and black 
petrel, and occasionally penguins, swimming about 
us in all directions, uttering their discordant 
sereams: they seemed astonished at encountering 
so unusual an object as a vessel in these frozen 
seas, At6 30™ we made land, which I took to be 
Mount Hope, the eastern point of Palmer's Land, 
By 8 am. we had penetrated among the numerous 
icebergs, until we found it impossible to go further. 
I have rarely seen a finer sight. ‘The sea was lite- 
rally studded with these beautiful masses, some of 
pure white, others showing all the shades of the 
opal, others emerald green, and oceasionally here 
and there sume of a deep black, forming a strong 


They were of small | 


pparent progres 
| get their height, I took the gugerbauiity when the 
schooner was in the trough of the 


sea, and my eye | contrast to the pure white. Near to us, we disco- 


Critical situations. 
Inadequacy of the men's clothing. 


vered three small islets, and gave them the name 
of the Adventure Islets; while beyond, and above 
all, rose two high mountains, one of which was 
Mount Hope, i place the eastern extremity of 
Palmer’s Land, or Mount Hope, in longitude 57° 
55! W., latitude 63° 25’ 8. 

The whole area was studded with icebergs, which 
it now beeame necessary to get clear of, if possi- 
ble, before night set in. 

Tt was a day of excitement to all, for we 
had ice of all kinds and descriptions to encounter, 
from the iceberg of huge quadrangular shape, 
with its stratified appearance, to the sunken and 
deceptive mass, that it was difficult to perceive 
before it was under the bow, Our situation was 
critical, but the weather favoured us for a few 
hours. On clearing these dangers, we kept off to 
the southward and westward, under all sail, and at 
8 p.m. we counted eighty large ive-islands in sight, 
Afterwards it beeame so thick with mist and fog, 
as to render it necessary to lay-to till daylight, 
before which time we had a heavy snow-storm, 


The temperature of the water had fallen to 29°; 


air 28°. At one hundred fathoms depth we found 
the former 29°. A strong gale now set in from 
the southward and westward, The brig’s deck 
| was covered with ice and snow, and the weather 
became excessively damp and cold. The men were 
suffering, not only from want of sufficient room to 
accommodate the numbers in the vessel, but from 
the inadequacy of the clothing with which they had 
been supplied. Although pur hy the go- 
vernment at He expense, it was found to be 
entirely unworthy the service, and inferior in every 
way to the samples exhibited. ‘his was the case 
with all the articles of this description that were 
provided for the expedition. Not having been 
able to satisfy myself to whom the blame is to be 
attributed, contractors or inspectors, I hesitate to 
| give their names publicity, The deception is in 
my opinion to be attributed to both, 

On the 5th of March the gale had increased. 
The tender Sea-Gull being in close company, both 
vessels were in imminent danger, At 3 A.m, we 
narrowly escaped several icebergs. At 4 a.m. it 
blew a very heavy gale from the south-west; the 
temperature of the air fell to 27°, and that of the 
water was 29°; the ice formed rapidly on the deck, 
and covered the rigging, so much as to render it 
difficult to work either the brig or schooner; 


dangers beset us in every direction, and it required | 


all the watchfulness we were possessed of to avoid 
them. 

From the state of the weather, the lateness of 
the season, and the difficulty of seeing around us, 


not only during the several hours of the night, but | 


even in the day-time, the constant fogs and mist in 


which we had been for several hours every day | 


enveloped, Pseea i Aes Sr piraig eee, and 
weeluded the ibility of doing any thing more 
than to attend tb the sailing of the vessels. These 
reasons determined me to give up the endeavour 
to proceed further south, feeling convinced that the 
season for such explorations had gone by. I 
therefore ordered the Sea-Gull to return to Orange 
Harbour, well knowing that her situation was much 
worse than our own; directing her to touch at 
Deception Island on the way, while we proceeded to 
| the northward to examine some of the other islands. 


When we bore away, I had the intention of 
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ward, and a smooth 
the south-westward, and after a few hours’ calm, 


in getting off. A boat was sent to assist, but re- 


dered them, and that they had determined to 
| remain until morning, 


Good Success Bay. | 


passing towards the assigned situation of the 
Aurora Isles, but I found the crew so much en- 
feebled by their constant exposure, whilst some of 
them were affected with incipient scurvy, that I 
concluded it was better to return to Orange Har- 
bour as soon as possible. 

We continued under sail, enveloped in 
fogs, and falling in re 'y with icebergs close 
— from which at times we escaped with diffi- 


ty. 

On the Gth of March the wind shifted to the 
northward, with snow, 

On the 7th, while making all way to the north- 
ward, the fog lifted, and high land was reported 
within a short distance of us. A few moments 
more, and we should have been wrecked. This 
proved to be Elephant Island. We found from its 
position that we had been set upwards of fifty 
miles to the eastward, in the last four days, by the 
current, We passed to leeward of it. The sea 
was too high to attempt a landing, In the after- 
noon it cleared, and from our observations we 
found Cape Belsham, its eastern point, well placed, — 
We passed between it and Cornwallis Island, The 
Seal Rocks were also seen and observed upon, 

We now stood to the northward, and on the 
16th we were off the Straits of Le Maire, where I 
again tried the deep-sea temperature, with a wire 
sounding-line, which parted at three hundred and 
forty fathoms, and we lost the apparatus. I then 

e a second experiment, with a line of rope four 
hundred fathoms in length. The temperature of 
the surface was 44°, of the water below 37°. This 
was about sixty miles to the eastward of the place 
where I had sounded before, on the 15th of Feb- | 
ruary, when passing around Cape Horn in the 
Vincennes. 

March 17th, we had light winds from the east- 

with delightful weather. 

There was, however, si Baie bank of cumuli to 
the wind came from that quarter, and began to 
blow fresh, accompanied with heavy squalls. We 
did not succeed that night in reaching New Island, 
where it was my intention to have anchored and 
rode out the gale. We in consequence found our- 
selves the next morning thirty miles to the east- 
ward of our position on the previous evening, hav- | 
F suose inferred thas the, sete had ost 
‘rom appearances I inferre t the gale set 
in for several days; 1 therefore determined to 
make for Good Suecess Bay, and await the break- 
ing up of the storm, being satisfied we could make 
little progress to the westward during its continu- 


ance, 

We anchored in the bay early in the afternoon, 
when we took our boats and went on shore for a 
few hours. There was but little surf when we 
landed, but it rapidly increased, and one of the 
boats in attempting to pass through it filled, and 
after several ineffectual attempts, did not sueceed 


turned with a report that no relief could be ren- 


In the morning the surf had very much in- 
creased. The sea setting in the bay rendered our 
situation uncomfortable, and somewhat dangerous, 
as we were exposed to the force of it and the wind, 
which had hauled to the south-east. 


Boat detained.— Attempt to 


28 relieve,—Accident. 
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Wollaston’s Island.—Natives, 
Returm to Grange Island, 


At 1 por, being desirous of sending provisions 
to the party on shore, Lieutenant Hartstein was 
ordered to take charge of two boats, to communi- 
cate with them, and give them supplies. 

My intention was to effect this by having a line 
floated on shore by which to haul the seal boat or 
yawl, having provisions lashed in her, through the 
surf by the party on shore. Instructions to this 
effect were given to Lieutenant Hartstein, who was 
enjoived not to risk the lives of the men. We 
watched them attentively with our glasses. Shortly 
after they had anchored their boats outside the surf, 
we perceived Lieutenant Hartstein and three men 
strapping on their life-preservers, and preparing 
themselves fora landing in the boat. I felt under 
great apprehensions of accident. Placing, however, 
great confidence in that officer’s judgment, | was 
assured he would not risk the lives of the men, 
and his own, on such an occasion, It was with 

at anxiety we watched their proceedings; in a 
ew moments afterwards they were separated from 
the other boat, still apparently making prepara- 
tions. In an instant they were borne on the crest 
uf the rollers, and immediately disappeared. Some 
few minutes after, the boat was seen bottom up 
among the rollers. Presently the other boat's 
erew were seen pulling in haste towards a ; 
one was picked up, then another. We looked in- 
tently for the rest, but no signs of them were seen, 
We then endeavoured to count the party on shore, 
and we thought it had increased, but the constant 
motion of the vessel rendered it impossible to keep 
our glasses fixed on them for a sufficient length of 
time to ascertain their number, We now saw the 
boat returning; it soon reached the vessel, and 
Lieutenant Hartstein and Samuel Stretch proved 
to be the two that had been saved. Both were 
much exhausted, The 8 in the boat, while 
yet at a distance from the brig, to relieve our 
anxiety, gave us the joyful intelligence that Wil- 
liams and Moore had reached the shore in safety. 

Lieutenant Hartstein, on recovering from his 
exhaustion, informed me, that on arriving at the 
surf and anchoring the boat, he found it impossible 
tu carry into effect the intention of getting a line 
on shore, He then concluded that in the surf- 
| buat, with oars, and a line from the boat outside, 
they might land in safety. Samuel Stretch, Jobn 
Williams, and Samuel Moore, volunteered to ac- 
company him. They strapped on their life-pre- 
| servers, with which they were provided, and were 
pepey themselves for the trial, when a wave 
curling without them, carried them forward with 
rapidity; in an instant the boat was thrown end 
over, aud they found themselves struggling for life 
in a furious surf, Had it not been for the life- 
preservers, they must all have been drowned, The 
under-tow assisted in bringing Stretch and himself 


out, (neither of whom could swim,) together with | 
illiams 


the boat. Willian 
beach. 

The night proved dark and stormy, and the 
squalls were furious, 


and Moore swam to the 


The morning of the 21st dawned with no better | 
prospect. All our endeavours to get a supply of | 


provisions to the party on shore by kites, &c., 
failed, and it was now deemed advisable for the 
safety of the brig, to slip our cables and go to sea 
on the making of the flood, which sets out of the 
bay. Previous to this time, we were employed in 


supplying the yaw! with provisions, intending to 
leave her as a buoy to our cable and anchor; and to 
prevent her from sinking, our India-rubber life- 
spars were lashed in her, 

We did not again reach Good Success Bay until 


the night of the 25th, after five days’ absence, when | 


we found the party had got the provisions, and 
were all well, At daylight on the 26th they came 
on board. On the 27th we recovered our anchor, 
and on the 28th set sail for Orange Harbour, 

On the evening of the 29th, having entered Nas- 
sau Bay (it being quite dark), as we were standin 
as we supposed over for Orange Harbour, we h 
the surf, and suddenly discovered that we were 
elose in and among the kelp; we immediately an- 
chored in six fathoms, ' 

At daylight we found ourselves in a snug cove of 
Wollaston’s Island, and discovered that it was the 
false pack-saddje to the southward of the island 
which had served to mislead us. 

We were here visited by a canoe with six 
natives, two old women, two young men, and two 
children. The two women were paddling, and the 
fire was burning im the usual place. ‘They ap- 
proached the vessel, singing their rude song, “ Hey 
meh leh,” and continued it until they came along- 
side. The expression of the younger ones was ex- 
tremely prepossessing, evincing much intelligence 
and good humour, They ate ham and bread vora- 
ciously, distending their large mouths, and showing 
a strong and beautiful set of teeth, A few strips of 
red flannel distributed amon & them produced great 
pleasure ; they tied it around their heads as 4 sort 
of turban, Knowing they were fond of music, I had 
the fife played, the only instrument we could muster, 
They seemed much strack with the sound, The 
tune of “Yankee Doodle” they did not understand; 
but when “ Bonnets of Blue” was played, they 
were all in motion keeping time to it, The vessel 


at this time was under way, and no presents could 


rsuade them to continue any longer with us. 

here was some disposition in the youn ones, 
but the adults refused to be taken where the fickle- 
ness of their climate might subject them to be 
blown off. We found them also extremely imi- 
tative, repeating over our words and mimicking 
our motions. ‘They were all quite naked. 

1 have seldom seen so happy a group. They 
were extremely lively and cheerful, and any thing 
but miserable, if we could have avoided contrasting 
their condition with our own, 

The colour of the young men was a pale, and of 
the old a dark copper colour. Their heads were 
covered with ashes, but their exterior left a pleas- 
ing impression, Contentment was pictured in their 
countenances and actions, and produced a moral 
effect that will long be remembered, 

On the 30th we reached Orange Harbour, While 
yet off the port, we made signal for the boats, and 
were soon joined by them, and learned with much 
pleasure that they were all well, The Sea-Gull 
had returned safely, Lieutenant Craven having 
entertained some fears of the safety of the launch, 
which had been absent on a surveying exeur- 
“yi had despatched that vessel in pursuit of 

er. 

The Sea-Gull returned to Orange Harbour from 
the southern cruise on the 22nd of March, having, 
after parting company, visited, as directed, Decep- 
tion Island. 


Crater in Deeeption Island. 


The plan 6f Pendulum Cove by Lieutenant Ken- 


dall, of the Chanticleer, with which I farnished 
Lieutenant Johnson, was found accurate. On their 
landing, the bare ground that was seen was a 
loose black earth, The beds of the ravines and 
the beaches were of a black and reddish gravel, 
much resembling pumice-stone in appearance, Pen- 
guins were seen in countless numbers, or, as he 
expresses it, “covering some hundreds of acres on 
the hill-side,” It was then the moulting season, 
and they were seen busily oceupied in Boning off 
each other's feathers. It was an amusing sight to 
see them associated in pairs, thus capiivet, and 
the eas with which the sailors attacked them 
with the oars and boat-hooks. They were not 
inclined to submit quietly to this intrusion, and in 
some instances readily gave battle, Their manner 
in doing it was to seize the aggressor with their 
bill, and beat him with their flippers. Their 
bearing was quite us, and their retreat 
dignified, as far as their ridiculous waddle would 


| permit, They were showy-looking birds, with 
yellow topknots, and are known as the aptenodytes 
ehryscome. 
As an accompaniment to these penguins, a small 
white pigeon (chironis or shenth-bill) was found 
here, quite tame. These were ly taken in 


| colder. 


} sen! 


had teft 


numbers, They are not web-footed, have red legs 
aud bills, with perfectly white though not fine 
plumage. They seem to live entirely on the dung 
of the penguin, and their flesh is black, coarse, an 

unpalatable, Sailing up the bay, they descried a 
eopard (the phoea leopardina jam), which 
Lieutenant Johnson succeeded in taking; but by 


an unaccountable mistake, the skull, &e. were 


thrown overboard, Its dimensions were also 
omitted to be taken. 

Knowing that Captain Foster, in the Chanticleer, 
eve a self-registering thermometer in 
1629, I directed Lieutenant Johnson to look for it, 
and note its standing. Immediately on securing 
the tender he proceeded to search for it, but not- 
withstanding the particular directions, he did not 
find it. Since my return home, I have received a 
letter from William H. Smiley, master of a sealing 
vessel that touched there in February, 1842, stating 
that he had found the thermometer, and carefully 
noted its minimum temperature, which was 5° 
below zero. 

Lieutenant Johnson, in company with Assistant- 
Surgeon Whittle, visited an old erater, at the head 
of the bay, where a gentle ascent of about four 
hundred feet brought them to the edge of an 
abrupt bank, some twenty feet high, surrounding 
the crater on the bay side. The crater was about 
fifteen hundred feet in diameter, from east to west, 
bounded on the west or further side by lofty hills, 
with many ravines, which had apparently been 
much washed by heavy rains, This led to the 
belief that the water found within the crater would 
be fresh, but its taste, and the incrustation of salt 
found on its borders, showed that it was not so. 
Near the east end of the erater, the water boils in 
many places, sometimes bubbling out of the side 


| of a bank, at others near the water's edye, with a 


hissing noise. The surface water was found to be 
on a level with the waters of the bay, and to be 
milk-warm. A few inches below, it was perceptibly 
No thermometric observations were ob- 
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Survey of Wollaston's Island. 
New island called Baily Island. 


29 
tained, The ground near the Boiling Springs was 
quite hot. In the vicinity were lying quantities of 
cellular and scoriaceous lava. The only sign of 
vegetation was a lichen, growing in small tufts, 
around the mouth of several small craters, of three 
or four feet in diameter, From these a heated 
vapour is constantly issuing, accompanied by niuch 
noise. Before they returned to the tender, they 
were overtaken by a violent snow-storm from the 
north-east, and with difficulty reached the cove 


without the boat, having been compelled to leave | 


it at the opposite side of the bay, for the force of 


the wind was such as to render all their efforts to | 
pull against it useless, This weather continued | 
with much snow for three days, when it ceased — 


rset but still blew heavy. It was the inten- 
tion of Lieutenant Johnson to carry over the yawl, 
for the purpose of sounding in the crater, to ascer- 
tain its depth, and get its temperature, which it is 
to be d was not done, On the 17th of 
March they sailed from Deception Island, having 
left a bottle enclosing reports, tied to a flag-stalf. 


This was afterwards found by Captain Smiley, who | 


mentions in his letter to me, that in February, 


1842, the whole south side of Deception Island | 


appeared as ifon fire. He counted thirteen vol- 
eanves inaction. He is of opinion that the island 
is undergoing many changes, He likewise reports 
that Palmer’s Land consists of a number of islands, 
between which he has entered, and that the pas- 
sages are deep, narrow, and dangerous. 

The Sea-Gull, after a stormy » Teached 
Orange Harbour on the 22nd, with all hands much 
exhausted. She was despatched by Lieutenant 
Craven the next day, as before stated, in search uf 
the launch, (which had been absent eleven days,) 
on the route she had been ordered to pursue. 

In passing over from Hermit Island to that of 
Evout’s, during a brisk gale and heavy sea, the 
launch, in towing, filled, broke sdrift, and was 


lost, The men had all been previously ordered 
The | 


out of her, and most of the articles removed. 
= again reached Orange Harbour on the 
a ty 

On her arrival, finding the launch had not com- 
pleted the duties pointed out, I again despatched 
the Sea-Gull tender to finish them, particularly to 
examine and survey a harbour on the east side of 
Wollaston’s Island. She accordingly sailed the 
next day, and succeeded in performing the re- 
quired duty, having surveyed a very safe and con- 
venient harbour on the east side, and ascertained 
that the so-called Wollaston Island formed two 
islands. Leaving to the easternmost the name of 
Wollaston, | have given to the western the name 
of Baily, after Francis Baily, Esq., the well-known 
vice-president of the Royal Society, as a small 
memento of the obligation the expedition and 
myself are under to him, for the great interest he 
took in the equipments, and the kindness shown 
me while in London when procuring the instru- 
ments. The harbour that lies between these two 
islands was named after the Sea-Gull, A chart of 
it will be found in the Hydrographical Atlas. 
Lieutenant Johnson was again transferred to the 
Vincennes. On the 12th, the Flying-lish arrived, 
bringing news of the Peacock and their operations, 
which will be detailed in the following chapter. 


Heavy gales. —Birds.—The sheath- 


30 bill—The blue petrel. 


Departure of Peacock and Fiying- 
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Ar 10 a.m, on the 26th of February, the Peacock, 
with the tender Flying-Fish, got under way, and 
also received parting cheers from the Vincennes 
and Relief as they seat out of the harbour, The 
wind, as with the Porpoise, was light and variable 
until the afternoon, when they likewise encountered 
the heavy squall from the south-west, which with 
the thick weather induced Captain Hudson to re- 
gain the outer anchorage of Orange Harbour, and 
remain there during the continuance of the gale. 
The next morning, the weather proving more fa- 
vourable, they again got under way, and stood down 
the bay, with all sail set, and a fine breeze from the 
northward, 

The heavy bank of cumuli that had been per- 
ceived in the west, by noon began to develop it- 
| self, and by three o'clock they were under their 
storm-sails, The barometer, which was at 29°21 in., 
began to rise as it came on. This gale lasted 
twenty-four hours, and during its continuance the 
tender Flying-Fish was lost sight of. Captain 
Hudson in his instructions to Lieutenant Walker, 
notified him that the Peacock would wait twelve 
hours ‘in or near the situation where last seen; 
which he now did; but no tidings being received 
of the tender, he bore away for their first rendez- 
vous, having iaken the precaution to fix four places 
of meeting. 

During the last gale, from her bad and defective 


the Peacock, and although every precaution was 
it was found impossible to a 


terously drawn on board again, The ship had but 


MUSIC—FPONDNESS FOR FLOWERS—GENEBRAL PRIETO—HONOURS FALD HIM—HALL—DESCAIFTION OF IT. 


outfits, no vessel could be more uncomfortable than | 


little headway, and it would have been impossible 
to lower a boat on account of the roughness of the 
sea; his rescue was theref 


ore almost miraculous, 
Every care was taken of him, but it was soon found 
that the violence of the concussion had been so 
great that his lungs had become gorged with blood, 
and little hopes were entertained of his recovery, 
After lingering to the 11th, he died. He was greatly 
regretted by officers and men, for he had 
proved himself an excellent man, and was well cal- 
culated for the service. On the same day his bod 
was committed to the deep, with the usual cere- 
monies. 

This day they made the first iceberg. The only 
indication in the air or water on approaching it, 
was a fall of two d in the temperature of the 
former, and one in the Iatter, Their 
Sieg was in latitude 64° S., and longitude 


On the 14th, Captain Hudson remarked a great 
| and striking change in the weather since they 
passed the 62° of south Intitude, it having become 
much more settled, and free from the sudden squalls 
and constant gales they had experienced since leay- 
ing Horn, Several birds were shot this day, 
including an albatross and ings 2 ay Petreis 
and Cape pi were seen. 'y now began to 
| fall in with icebergs in numbers. The tempera- 
| we of the water and air had fallen to 33° and 

They encountered, during the 17th, and part of 
the 18th, the heaviest gale and sea they had expe- 
rienced since leaving the United States. The ship 
was wage ia coated with ice, even to the gun- 
deck, Every spray thrown over her froze, and her 
bows and deck were fairly packed with it. The 
crew suffered much from the gun-deck being con- 
stantly wet; and it being now covered with ice, the 
ship was damp throughout. 

n the 18th, the gale continued, with a heavy sea, | 
the winds prevailing more from the south and south- | 
south-east, There were many birds about the ship ; 
among them a sheath-bill, which Mr. Peale made 
every exertion to take, but without success. A blue 
petrel was, however, caught. Several icebergs | 


Dense fog. 


were in sight, and at night they had a beautiful dis- 
play of the aurora australis, extending from south- 
south-west to east. The rays were of many colours, 
radiating towards the zenith, and reaching an alti- 
tude of 30°, Several brilliant meteors were also 
observed. 

Hot coffee was now served to the crew at mid- 
night, or at relieving of the wateh, which proved 
exceedingly acceptable. The temperature of the 
air had fallen to 22°, and of the water to 28°. 

On the 1%th they had another display of the au- 
rora, and it exhibited a peculiar effect, In the 
southern quarter there was an appearance of a 
dense cloud, resembling a shadow cast upon the 
sky, aud forming an arch, about 10° in altitude, 


Above this were seen cortscations of light, render-— 


ing all objects around the ship visible, From be- 
hind this clond, diverging rays frequently shot up 
to an altitude of from 25° to 45°, 
ances continued until day dawned. The nig 
remarkably fine, and many shooting stars were ob- 
served, The barometer stood at 29°77 in. Durin 
the afternoon of this day, a fog-bank was perceive 
in the south-western quarter, and they were a 
short time afterwards completely enveloped in a 
fog so dense and thick, that they could not see 
| twice the length ofthe ship. Fortunately, before it 
closed in, they were enabled to get good 

of the different icebergs in sight, and particularly 
of those which closely surrounded them. 

On the 20th, they had moderate weather, with 
fogs, They had now reached the longitude of 
ov? W., latitude 68° S., and obtained a sight of the 
icy barrier. The fog becoming dense, they were 
obliged to heave the ship to; the sea being smooth, 
| they took the opportunity to sound with the deep- 
sea line, with the apparatus for temperature. The 
line being of copper wire, they succeeded in getting 
out eight hun fathoms of it; but when they 

to reel it up, it parted, and the whole was 
Jost, The noise of the sea beating on the icebergs 
was frequently heard close aboard, and several 
Joud sounds resembling thunder, which they im- 
puted to the breaking asunder aud turning over of 


large icebergs. 
Paving the whole of the 2Ist they could not ven- 
ture to run, in consequence of the dense fog, which 


lasted all day, with the exception of about an hour. | 


Mr. Peale having shot one of the petrels, of the 
same kind as seen the day before, a boat was 
lowered to pick it up, of which advantage was taken 
to try the current. It was found setting one- 
third of a mile per hour to the north-west-by- 


west. e 

On the 23rd it partly cleared, and the fog havin 
been succeeded by a snow-storm, the es haule 
to the west, with a heavy bank of clouds in that 
quarter, The barometer showed no indication of « 
gale; the weather turned out thick, and prevented 
them from seeing any distance. They some 
severe squalls, accompanied with snow. On the 
24th, the wind hauling to the northward and west- 
ward, brought suow and thick weather, with some 
heavy squalls. ay ice were met with, 
whieh were fortunately avoided, A sharp look- 
out was kept for them, and the ship put in 
readiness to perform any manwmuyre that might 
be desirable. Some of the icebergs were two 
hundred feet abowe the surface of the water, 
aud of a pinnacle shape. The snow continued 
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These 2 fin 


| short time after they cleared it, 


Fall in with the 
Heavy snow,— 


i org 3] 
to fall fast, rendering the ship uncomfortably 
wet, j 

On the 25th, the fog continued until near meri- 
dian, Many birds were seen about the ship, and 
many fin-back whales. They obtained a meridian 
observation, the first for the last six days, and 
found themselves in the latitude of 68° S., lungi- 
tude 97° 58° W. Here, in the evening, to their 

t joy, they fell in with the tender Flying-Fish, 

n her near approach, all hands were turned up, 
and gave her three hearty cheers, Lieutenant 
Walker came on board, and reported to Captain 
Hudson that he had visited all the appointed ren- 
dezvous in hopes of falling in with the Peacock, 
but without success, having encountered very 
severe and boisterous weather, On the lath they 
left the fourth rendezvous, having passed the 17th 
in its vicinity. They then turned towards the 
south for Cook’s Ne Plus Ultra, and continued 
their way to the southward. The weather was at 
times very thick, the ice-islands became numerous, 
and they occasionally passed a little Hosting ice, 
On the 18th the ice became abundant, and floated 
in large masses around them, At 4 a.m. the water 
was much discoloured, and some of the ice alsu 
having the appearance of being but lately dotached 
from the land, They obtained a cast of the lead, 
but found no bottom at one hundred fathoms. At 
eight o’clock the fog lifted, and discovered, to the 
amayement of all, a wall of ice from fifteen to 
twenty feet high, extending east and west as far as 
the eye could reach, and spreading out into a vast 
and seemingly boundless field to the south, Their 
latitude at this time was about 67° 30’ S., longitude 
105° W. ‘The weather becoming thick, they stood 
to the northward, and soon ran into blue water. 

On the 21st, at 7 a.m, they suw the ice extend- 
ing in broken ranges from south-by-east to north- 
east, and the sea extending round to the westward. 
At eight o’clock the water was again much dis- 
coloured, and many large icebergs were around. 
At meridian their latitude was 68° 41! 5., longitude 
103° 34’ W., when they again stood to the south- 
ward, running among the ice-islands with a fair | 
wind, flattering themselves that they should before 
noon of the next day get further south than Cook 
had. In this, however, they were disappointed; 
for the weather became thick, and they were in 
consequence obliged to heave-to. 

On the morning of the 24rd of March, their lati- 
tnde was 70° S., longitude 100° 16’ W. The wea- 
ther proved clear. In the afternoon they again 
stood to the southward and eastward for three 
hours, when they observed the appearance of land, 
and discovered masses of ice and numerous 
icebergs, At midnight the southern horizon was 
beautifully illuminated with the aurora a i 

ea See 24th they had 3 heavy fall o aye 
passed many icebergs, and large quantities 
floating ae t suddenly into large fields of 
packed and broken ice, extending as far as the eye 
could reach, in all directions, which, with the ac- 
cumulation of snow, appeared to be rapidly becom- 
ing solid. They lost no time in forcing their way 
out. All on board were of opinion, that within a 
it became a firm 
field of ice. The latitude observed was 69° 06’ S., 
longitude 96° 50° W. 

Having on two occasions narrowly escaped being 
closed in by the ice, Lieutenant Walker had de- 


32 Unfavourable weather for a southern 

eruise.—Fire on ’ 
termined to return, and was making his way to the 
north when he fell in with the Peacock, 

The nights having become long, with the inter- 
oo aa occasioned by fogs and snow-storms, 
afforded but little time for running the vessels 
among the icebergs, whose numbers rendered the 
navigation extremely hazardous. The condition 
of the Peacock for a winter’s campaign was mise- 
rable, and on board the Flying-Fish there was no 
protection in the event of being frozen in. The 
positive nature of his instructions, combined with 
the report of Lieutenant Walker, convinced Cap- 
tain Hudson of the necessity of turning the ves- 
sels’ heads towards a more temperate climate. On 
holding a council with his officers, he found them 
all of the opinion that the season for active opera- 
tions in these latitudes had passed, and that it was 


to the north. 

ane vessels accordingly steered to the north- 

ward, 
The weather, during the cruise south, was ex- 
ceedingly unfavourable; for, with few exceptions, 
during their stay in the antarctic circle, they were 
enveloped in dense fogs, or found only occasional 
relief from them in falls of snow. 'The erew during 
the whole time enjoyed an unusual degree of 
health, which is not a little surprising; for since 
leaving Orange Harbour, the state of the ship had 
been such as to promote disease. The precau- 
tions and endeavours to keep the men dry entirely 
| failed, from the condition of the ship, heretofore 
referred to. 

The weather proved thick on the 28th and 29th, 
and they had little opportunity of making progress 
to the north, against the north-west winds, which 
were ny On this night a new danger beset 
them, that of being consumed by fire! At mid- 
night, on the 20th of March, they were aroused by 
the smell of burning and smoke, issuing from the 
main hold. ‘The usual orders were given relative 
to the ine. The drum beat to quarters, On 
| opening the main hateh, smoke issued out in 
volumes, and fire was discovered under it, pro- 
| ceeding from a bag in full blaze. This was soon 
on deck, and the fire extinguished, It was 
ortwnately discovered in time, and was found to 
proceed from a quantity of coffee, which had been 
put below in the bag, after it had been burnt or 
roasted, the previous afternoon, 

On the Ist of 5 tee in latitude 60° 12’ S., longi- 
tude 84° 20° W., Captain Hudson despatched the 
tender to Orange Harbour, with his reports to me, 
and continued his route to Valparaiso. On the 
evening of the 19th they made the land of Chili; 
and on the 21st the Peacock arrived in Valparaiso, 
where to their surprise they found our store-ship 
the Relief, which had arrived at Valparaiso some 


days previous, The last icebergs seen were in 
latitude 62° 30° 5., eee 87° 41! W.; the 
tem ture of air 33°; of water 35°, 


3 e Snare ish Orange Harbour on the 26th of 
ebruary, for the purpose of visiting various places 
in the Graite of Magellan, to afford an paises 
nity of making investigations, and opening a larger 
field for our naturalists during the fifty or sixty 
days they were to be detained on the coast. Most 
of the scientific gentlemen were accordingly trans- 
ferred to her; and she was ordered to enter the 
Brecknock Passage, and thence into Cockburn 


advisable for the vessels to proceed without delay | 


SOUTHERN CRUISE. 


The Relief at Noir Island. 
Perilous situation of the ship. 


Sound, of which we had King's valuable chart; 
and I thonght that the passage into the strait was 
more feasible, and might be sooner accomplished 
by that route than by taking the eastern » 
particularly as the wind was favourable. | also 
thought it would enable them to explore mure 
parts of the straits, and those which had been 
least visited. 

Various difficulties prevented her reaching the 
entrance to the Brecknock Passage, principally 
that of keeping too far off the coast on long tacks to 
the southward. 

On the 17th of Mareh, after being at sea twenty 
days, they approached the coast, and a gale ensuing 
from the south-west, Lieutenant-Commandant 
Long, on the following day, determined to run in 
and anchor under Noir Island, which is spoken of 
by King as an excellent harbour, The wind was 
blowing a gale from the south-west, with thick 
weather and hail-squalls, Noir Island was disco- 
vered under the lee, judged to be about twelve 
miles distant, when they steered for it, It becom- 
ing thick, they did not discover the Tower Rocks 
until they were almost up with, and just had time 
to clear them. ‘These rocks presented a maguifi- 
cent and fearful sight, the sea breaking completely 
over them. Three anchors were prepared, They 
rounded the south-east point of the island, and 
stood in for the bay. At about five o'clock they 
anchored in seventeen fathoms, and the anchor 
took effect. 

On the morning of the 19th, the highest point 
of Noir Island was seen, capped with snow ; the 
wind had abated somewhat, but not enough to 
permit of their landing ina snug little cove abreast 
of them, In the afternoon the wind again in- 
creased, and another anchor was let go. There 
was much sea, and the ship rode very uneasy at 
her anchor, The sea broke tremendously on the 
reef astern, shooting up in columns, such as are 
seen to appear under the effect of mirage. After 
it hecame dark, the wind shifted to the southward 
and eastward, which brought the sea from that 
quarter, and exposed them more both to it and the 
wind. The anchors shortly after began to drag, 
and the vessel was urged in the direction of a rock. 
Fortunately the wind abated towards morning, 
and came from its old quarter, south-west, more off 
the land, but still blew with violence. 

On the morning of the 20th, one of their chain 
cables was found to have parted. The ehain was 
hove in with some difficulty, and another anchor 
let go. The weather towards evening became 
again threatening, and produced no little anxiety. 
At nightfall it shifted in the same way it had dove 
the previous evening, blowing again heavily, The 
ship was felt to be constantly dragging, accom- 
panied by that grating kind of noise of the chain 
moving on the bottom, which is any thing but 

le. The rock astern, together with the 
reef toward which the wind and sea were both 
setting the ship, rendered their situation truly 
appalling. The prospect of any one surviving, in 
ease they had struck, was extremely slight, The 
night was dark and stormy, and the dragging con- 
tinned occasionally until midnight, when they found 
they had passed and esvaped the rock, and were 
near the reef. They now shipped a heavy sea 
over the bows, the shock of which was 80 great 
that it parted their cables, and their drifting be- 


Perilous situation of the ship, 
Orange Harbour.—A wolf seen. 


SOUTHERN CRUISE. 


Scapenham Day. 


Passage round the Cape. oi 


nl 


eame rapid. From the set of the current, they 
ust cleared the reef, When the point of the 
island bore east of south, they slipped their cables, 
wore round, and made sail; and on the 2ist, at 
daybreak, they found themselves off Cupe Glou- 
cester, 

The conduct of Lieutenant Commandant Long, 
his officers and men, during the perilous situation 
in which the Relief was placed, deserves great 
praise ; they did their duty in every respect. On 
getting to sea, Licutenant-Commandant Long, 
with a council of officers, opened his sealed in- 
structions, which directed him to proceed to Val- 
paraiso, in the event of not finding me on his 
return to Orange Harbour; and concluded to make 
for Valparaiso, off which port he arrived on the 
13th of April, without anchors. It was here that 
Commandant Locke, of her Britannic Majesty’s 
ship Fly, in the most prompt and handsome 
manner, despatched a boat with an anchor to the 
assistance of the Relief; and it affords me great 
pleasure to acknowledge the obligation we feel for 
this opportune service, The next day the Relief 
anchored in the bay of Valparaiso. 

But to return to Orange Harbour. 

The Flying-Fish arrived on the Llth Apvil, 


The duties of the observatory having been com- | 
pleted, the instruments were embarked, and every 


thing made ready for our de re. During the 
Vincennes’ stay here of sixty days, we found the 
weather ingly changeable, The winds pre- 
vailed forty-seven days from the westward, twelve 


days from the north and eastward, and one from | 


the south-east. The mean temperature was 44°36°; 
maximum 56°, minimum 32°. During this time 
there were eleven gales of wind, of from two tu 
three days’ duration. 

There were but few days on which rain did not 
fall during some portion of the twenty-four hours, 
but seldom heavily; lightning and thunder occurred 
once during the time, The climate may be called 
extremely 
natives being without any kind of covering, one 
would suppose it cannot be very variable as to 
temperature, throughout the year, The want of 
clothing is not, however, peculiar to all the natives; 
those seen at Good Success Bay were well covered 
with guanaeoe-skins, and are a finer-looking and 
taller race of men, 

Observations of any kind are difficult to be had 
at Orange Harbour, either by day or night. 

While Lieutenant Carr and his party were at the 
observatory, a wolf was seen, at which Midship- 
man Clark fired, but supposed he was not shot, 
The next morning he was found dead at a short 
distance from the place. Mr. Drayton made a 
correct drawing of him, and a number of measyre- 
ments were taken. The hair was long over the 
whole body, and that about the neck and shoulders 
stood erect. It was a male, weighed fifteen pounds 
and three-quarters, and measured, from nose to tip 
of tail, three feet six and three-fourths inches, and 
stood sixteen inches and a half high; colour of 
back, top of head, and tail, gray, the latter with a 
tuft Ae its end; oe ape cae 
of ish brown; white between | an 
a belly. Dr. Fox some days ican shot 
a female near the same place; she had attacked one 
of the men, and seized his pea-jacket. 

The wolf is the only land animal that is a native 


isterous, although from the fact of the | 
| words relative to the passage round the Cape. 


| here in large quantitivs; seurvy- 
celery are also plentiful around the shores; and fish 


| subject. 


| ting to the westward. 


of the soil, and is supposed the same as that de- 
seribed by Captain King, The natives have many 


dogs. 

Of land birds, we found the upland goose, a most 
beautiful eagle, a few plover, and some small birds. 
There are great quantities of wild fowl, geese, 
ducks, and the usual sea-birds, to be seen at all 
times in the harbour, where they find abundance 
of food among the kelp, 

A number of burnt human bones were dug up 
in a cave; but whether the natives burn their 
dead or not, we had no opportunity of aseer- 
taining. 

Orange Harbour is an excellent place to obtain 
wood and water. The lutter is easily procured, and 
of good quality. Winter-bark may be obtained 
and wild 


are in abundance. 

As a resort for vessels in distress or affected 
with seurvy, &e, &c., this port may be recom- 
mended; and it is the only one on this coust that 
offers a safe and convenient harbour to supply 
their wants, 

On the 17th April, the time having expired for 
the return of the Relief, I concluded to leave 


Orange Harbour with the Vincennes and Porpoise. | 


Believing the Relief had been detained, the Flying- 
Fish and Sea-Gull tenders were both left to await 
her arrival for ten days, to take the scientific gen- 
tlemen on board, and join us at Valparaiso, in 
order to preveut detention by the slow sailing of 
that ship. 

We got under way, but the wind drawing 
ahead, with appearances of bad weather, we an- 
chored in Scapenham Bay. The weather becom- 
ing stormy, and thinking the place in which we 
were anchored too much exposed, we again got 
under way, ran back, and anchored in Orange 


Bay. 
Before leaving these desolate and stormy re- 
gions, it may be expected that I should say a few 


There are so many opinions relative to the best 
manner of peeing in this navigation, that one 
in consulting them derives but little satisfactivn, 
no two authorities agreeing in their views upon the 
Iam inclined to believe that as much 
depends upon the vessel, and the manner in which 
she is navigated, as the route pursued, whether the 
Cape is passed close to, or given a good berth: the 
object of all is to it as quickly as possible, and 
taking into consideration the difficulties to be in- 
curred from boisterous weather, heavy seas, and 
ice, it is impossible to lay down auy precise rule; 
that course which appears most feasible at the time 
ought to be adopted; keeping, however, in view, 


that there is no danger to be apprehended in navi- | 


gating on the western coast of Terra del Fuego, ns 
the current sets along its coast, and it is perfectly 
safe and practicable to navigate it as far as Cape 
Pillar. The great difficulty exists in passing the 
pitch of the Cape; there is none afterwards in get- 
On the coast, the wind 
seldom blows long from the same quarter, but 
veers from south-west to north-west: the gales 
generally begin at the former quarter and end at 
the latter. Previous to the south-west gales, it 
would, therefore, in all cases, be advisable, when 


indications of their occurrence are visible, (which 
D | 


Valparaiso,—The Cordilleras, 


a4 Observatory established, 


are known by the banks of eumuli in that quarter, 


| some twenty-four hours previously,) to stand to 


the southward and westward in preference, with as 


| much sail as well can be carried, that when the 


change occurs, you may be ready to stand on the 
other tack to the northward, "One thing every 
iris asd ought to bear in mind, that it requires 
all the activity and perseverance he may be pos- 
sessed of to accomplish it quickly, 

On the 20th we took our final leave of these 
waters, and on the 21st lost sight of land, passing 
to the northward of the island of Diego Ramieres, 

On the 2rd, during a strong gale, we parted 
company with the Porpoise. 

Immediately after leaving Orange Harbour, 
dysentery made its appearance on board the Vin- 
cennes, and ran through the whole ship's company, 
Some of the officers were also affected. It proved 
of a very mild type, and readily yielded to medical 
treatment, Upon our arrival at Valparaiso, it had 
entirely disap 
unable to account for it, the health of the ship's 
company having been very good during our stay at 
Orange Harbour. It was not thought to be owing 


| to the water, as they had been using it for two 


months without any bad effect, but I think must be 
imputed to the cold and wet we experienced in the 
first part of the 2, 

On the 15th we made the land off Valparaiso, 
and before noon anchored in the bay, where we 
found the Peacock, and received tidings that the 
Relief had sailed with the store-ship iposa for 
Callao, The Porpoise arrived on the Mth, and 
the Flying-Fish reached Valparaiso on the 19th, 
after having experienced extremely boisterous 
weather, 

On approaching the coast of Chili, every one is 


| anxious to get a sight of the Cordilleras, There 


are only two periods during the day in which they 
ean be seen to advantage, viz. in the morning 


| before sunrise, and in the evening at sunset, The 


| that time of a golden 


first is the most striking view, The outline is at 
ue, and may be easily 
traced, in a Jong line, running north and south. 
This gradually brightens, and is lost the moment 
the sun is seen, 

The evening view gives rise to disappointment. 
The mountains are seen at a great distance (eighty 
miles in a bird's flight), reflecting the setting sun, 
and, in consequence, appear much lower than is 
anticipated. 

On our arrival at Valparaiso, I lost no time in 
establishing the observatory. The officers and 
scientific gentlemen were assi to such duties 
as were deemed most desirable to insure the re- 
sults in the different d ments. 

The authorities, whom I at once called upon in 
company with our consul, were exevedingly kind 
and attentive, and gave every offer of assistance. 


The officers of the customs readily gave me per- | 


mission to land all my instruments, . Cood, an 
English gentleman, kindly offered our consul to 
rig at my disposition an unoccupied house an the 

ill, Although it was some distance to mount up, 
as it was quiet and out of the way, I accepted the 


| kind offer, and occupied it. 


As I was desirous of avoiding all unn 
delay, not only on account of the loss of time we 
had already met with, but because the season was 


| 4pproaching when the northers might be expected, 


CHILI, 


d. The medical officers were | 


Perceptible change in the bay.—Valparaiso.—Con- 
trast of ita present state with that of 1821 and 1822. 


every exertion was made to supply our wants, and 
through the kindness and attention of our consul, 
G, G, Hobson, ae this was effected in the shortest 
possible time. The northers are greatly dreaded, 
although I think without much cause, One of 
them, and the last of any force, I had myself 


experienced in June, 1822 (whilst in command of | 


a merchant vessel), In it eighteen sail of vessels 
were lost, But since that time vessels are much 
better provided with cables and anchors, and what 
proved a disastrous storm then would now searcely 
be felt. I do not deem the bay so dangerous na it 
has the name of being, The great difficulty of the 
port is its confined space, and in the eventof a 
gale, the sea that sets in is so heavy, that vessels 
are liable to come in contact with each other, and 
to be more or less injured. The port is too limited 
in extent to accommodate the trade that is carried 
on in it. Various schemes and iniprovements are 
talked of, but none that are feasible. The depth 
of water opposes an almost insuperable obstacle to 
its improvement by piers. The enterprise of the 


| government, and of the inhabitants of Valparaiso, 


is, | am well satisfied, equal to any undertaking 
that is practicable. 


From the best accounts, T am satisfied that the | 


harbour is filling up, from the wash off the hills, 
Although this may seem but a small amount of 
deposition, yet after a lapse of sixteen years, the 
change was quite perceptible to me, and the oldest 
residents confirmed the fact, The anchorage of the 
vessels has changed, and what before was thought 
an extremely dangerous situation, is now considered 
the best in the event of bad weather. The sea is 
to be feared rather than the wind, for the latter 


| seldom blows home, because the land immediately 


behind the city rises in abrupt hills, to the height 
3 from eight to fifteen hundred and two thousand 


eet. 

Valparaiso has greatly increased in size and con- 
sequence within the last few years, and has become 
the great sea-port of Chili, and, indeed, of the whole 
coast, Although it Jabours under many disadvan- 
tages as ape its harbour, which is inferior to 
others on the coast, yet it is the nearest and most 
convenient port to Santiago, the eapital. 

I have had some opportunity of knuwing Valpa- 
raiso, and contrasting its present state with that of 
1821 and 1822. It was then a mere village, com- 
posed, with but few exceptions, of straggling ran- 
ehos. It has now the ap 
settled town, with a population of thirty thousand, 


into two parts, one of which is known by the name 
of the Port, and is the old town; the other by that 
of the Almendral, occupying a level plain to the 
east. Its location is by no means su 
it to ad The principal buildings are the 
custom-house, two churches, and the houses occu- 
pying the main street. Most of the buildings are 
of one story, and are built of adobes or sun-dried 
brick, The walls of the buildings are from four to 


six feet thick. The reason fur this mode of build- | 


ing is the frequent occurrence of earthquakes. 'The 
streets are well paved. The plaza has not much 


ee of a thickly- | 


five times the number it had then, It is divided | 


as to show | 


to recommend it. The government-house is an | 


inferior building. Great improvements are now 
making, and many buildings on the eve of erec- 
tion, 


They are about bringing water from one of the | 


ae 


Chilian traits.—Pollee, 


neighbouring springs on the hill, which, if the 
supply is sufficient, will give the town many com- 
forts, On the hills are many neat and comfortable 
dwellings, surrounded by flower-gardens. These 
are chiefly occupied by the families of American 
and English merchants, This is the most pleasant 

t of the town, and ple a beautiful view of the 

hour. The ascent to it is made quite easy by 
a well-constructed road through a ravine. The 
height is two hundred and ten feet above the sea, 
The east end of the Almendral is also occupied by 
the wealthy citizens, The lower classes live in the 
ravines, Many of their habitations are scarcely 
sufficient to keep them dry during the rainy sea- 
son. They are built of reeds, plastered with mud, 
and thatched with straw, They seldom contain 
more than one apartment. 

The well-known hills to the south of the port, 
called the “ Main and Fore Top,” are the principal 
localities of the grog-shops and their customers, 
These two hills, and the gorge (quehrada) between 
them, seem to contain a large proportion of the 
| worthless population of both sexes. The females, 
remarkable for their black eyes and red “ bayettas,” 
are an annoyance to the authorities, the trade, and 
commanders of vessels, and equally so to the poor 
sailurs, who seldom leave this port without empty 
pockets and injured health. 


change that had taken place in the habits of the 
| people, and the advancement in ‘civil order and 
civilization, On my former visit, there was no 
sort of order, ion, or good government. 
Robbery, murder, and vices of all kinds, were 
openly committed, The exercise of arbitrary mili- 
tary power alone existed. Not only with the 
natives, but among foreigners, gambling and knavery 
of the lowest arder, and all the demoralizing effects 
that accompany them, prevailed, 

1 myself saw on my former visit several dead 
bodies ex in the public squares, victims of 
the cuchillo, This was result of a night’s de- 
| bauch, and the fracas attendant upon it, No other 
| punishment awaited the culprits than the remorse 
of their own conscience. 

Now, Valparaiso, and Augen all Chili, opted 
great change for the better; order reigns ugh- 
out; crime is rarely heard of, and mever goes un- 
punished; good order and decorum prevail out- 
wardly every where; that engine of good govern- 
ment, an active and efficient police, been es- 
tablished, It is admirably regulated, and brought 
fully into action, not only for the protection of life 


inhabitants, 

The predominant trait of the Chilians, when 
compared with other South Americans, is their 
love of country and attachment to their homes. 
This feeling is common to all classes, There is 
also a great feeling of independence and equality, 
Pablie opinion has weight in directing the affairs 
| of state, The people are fond of ee pur- 
suits, and the lower orders much better disposed 
towards foreigners than in other parts. Schools 
and col have beet established, and a desire to 
extend benefits of education throughout the 
population is evineed, 

lhe credit of forming the police is given to Por- 
tales. It consists of two distinct bodies, one 
mounted, the other on foot, The watelimen carry 
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It was difficult to realize the improvement and | 


and property, but in adding to the comforts of the | 


— 


8hops.—Markets. 48 


Chilians fond of dancing.—The chingano. 


swords only. The former patrol the streets on 
horseback, while the latter take their particular 
walk round a square or two, for which they are 
responsible. A message may be sent through them 
to the furthest end of the city, and an answer re- 
turned, in fifteen minutes. They carry a loud and 
shrill whistle, the sounds of which are varied as 
occasion requires, and by it a concentration of 
force can be effected in a few moments. 

When they cry the hour they all sing the same 
tone, but the pitch is ranged in accordance with 
the scape of the voice. The manner of singing the 
hour, Vira Chili, Vira Chili, las dies anda y serena, | 
is aes 

n the morning they add to it a prayer, as Ave 
Maria purissima las cineo y media, 

This police adds greatly to the comfort as well as 
to the safety of the inhabitants, To give an in- 
stance of its effects, apothecaries are chosen weekly 
to keep their shops open all night, and in case 
of sickness or requiring any aid, one has only 
to call for the vigilante, who takes the recipe and 

it to the next, nnd so on to the shop, where 
it is obtained, and returned as soon as possible, 
without any trouble whatever, They have their 
particular rounds, and each door is obliged to have 
a padlock. Tf any door is found without it, they 
put a lock on, for which the owner has to pay a 
fine of four dollars to the city to have it removed ; 
half is the reward of the vigilante, 

A complaint during our stay was made by one of 
the officers, of exactions made by a policeman. It 
was instantly taken notice of, and punished. It is 
to be regretted that this police should still wear 
the military uniform, as it seems unbecoming in a 
republican form of government ; at least we thought 


80, 

The shops are well filled with almost all articles 
of English, American, and French manufacture, 
The markets are well supplied. There are no 
market-gardens in the neighbourhood of Valpa- 
raiso, and nearly all the vegetables are brought 
from the valley of Quillota, about sixteen miles 
distant, on the backs of mules, in panniers. The 
mode of bringing grass or clover to market is 
peculiar: it sometimes almost covers both horse 
and rider, 

There are but few amusements. Among them 
is am theatre, which is small and inconvenient, and 
the chingano, both of which are usually open on a | 
Sunday evening. 

The Chilians are extremely fond of the dance 
ealled the samacueeca. This may be called the 
national dance, and is in vogue among the common 
people. It is usually As scr at the chingano, 
which is a kind of amphitheatre, surrounded by 
apartments, where refreshments, errr | strong 
drinks, are sold, and is generally well filled by 
both sexes, he dance is performed on a kind of 
stage, under an open shed. The music is a mix- 
ture of Spanish and Indian, and is performed 
altogether by females, on an old-fashioned long and 
narrow harp, one end of which rests on the lap of 
the performer, and the other on the stage, ten 
feet off. A second girl is seen merrily beating 
time on the sounding- of the instrument. On 
the right is another, strumming the common 
chords on a wire-string guitar or kitty, making, at 
every vibration of the right hand, a full sweep 
across all the strings, and varying the churds, In 

no? 


at 


over all is a rich-colou 


Dress.—President’s visit. 


addition to this, they sang a national love-song, in 
Spanish, at the top of their voices, one singing 
a kind of alto; the whule producing a very strange 
combination of sounds, 

The dance is performed by a young man and 
woman; the former is gaudily decked in a light 
scarlet jacket, embroidered with gold lace, white 
pantaloons, red sash, and pumps, with a tiny red 
cap; whilst that of his er consists of a gaudy 
painted muslin dress, quite short and stiffly starched, 
not a little aided by an ample pair of hips ; thrown 
French shawl; these, 
with well-fitted silk stockings, complete her attire, 
These last are in truth characteristic of the Chilian 
women of all classes, and they take no pains to 
conceal them. One not unfrequently sees the 
extravagance of silk stockings in the washerwomen 
at their tubs, and even with their hands in the 
suds, The dress in general fits neatly, and nature 
is not distorted by tight lacing, or the wearing 
of corsets, Nothing is worn on the head, and the 
hair, parted and equally divided from the forehead 
hack to the neck, hangs down in two lung plaits on 
each shoulder to the waist, 

The style of dancing is somewhat like a fan- 

. The couple begin by facing each other 
and flirting handkerchiefs over each other’s heads, 
then approaching, slowly retreating again, then 
quickly shooting off to one side, passing under 
arms without touching, with great agility, rattling 
and beating time «with castanets. Their move- 
ments are quite graceful, those of their feet pretty, 
and withal quite amorous; the ures may be 
readily understood, not only by the native audi- 
ence, but by foreigners. I cannot say much for 
its moral tendency. 

The higher classes of females have the name of 
being virtuous and estimable in their domestic 
circle, but we cannot say that they are beautiful. 
They dress their hair with great care and taste, 
Their feet are small, and they have a graceful 


The French fashion of dress prevails, and they 
are just beginning to wear bonnets, ‘Che advance- 
ment of civilization is rapid; the imitation of 
foreign habits and customs will soon predominate 
over those of Chili ; and what is of more conse- 
quence, some attention is being paid to their edu- 
cation, 

A rather singular occurrence took place at a 
review of the militia on the Plaiancia, one Sun- 
day, by the president, who was attended by his 
daughter, and a number of the most respectable 
ladies of the place. They marehed down the line, 
and afterwards danced with the officers on the 
field, in the presence of the soldiers, All the South 
Americans are inveterate dancers, the Chilians 
taking the lead, The taste for music is general, 
but although they have a number of national airs, 
few have been printed, All the printed music in 
common use is foreign, as are the instruments. 
Pianos are to be seen in almost every house. 

The natives have a fondness for flowers, al- 
though they are but little cultivated. Pew gardens 
are yet to be seen of any consequence, They re- 


| quire constant irrigation the most of the year, 


which may account for this want, There are two 


in the Almendral, surrounded by high walls, and 
kept in tolerable order ; and great attention is paid 
in these to foreign plants, 


Grand ball described. 


We happened to be at Valparaiso during the 
president’s visit, whieh, connected with the late 
victory and successes in Peru, caused much re- 
joicing ; every possible attention was shown to the 


ehief magistrate, by both natives and foreigners. | 


Among others, he was taken on an aquatic excur- 
sion, on board of a small brigantine, decked out with 


the flags of all nations, and was accompanied by | 


the civil authorities of Valparaiso, the Englis 

admiral, and others, On passing the men-of-war, 
he received the customary salutes from all but our- 
selves, We could not fire the guns an account of 
our chronometers, On his passing, however, the 


rigging was manned, and we gave him several | 
hearty cheers, which, it was said, much delighted — 


the president and his suite, from the novelty of the 
compliment. 

Three balls were given during the stay of the 
squadron here, in consequence of the visit of the 
president.(General Prieto); one in honour of the 
recent vietury of Yungai over the Peruvians ; the 
others by the citizens and foreigners to his ex- 
eellency. As the former was an extraordinary 
occasion, a description of it will give some insight 
into the manner in which they conduct these 
affairs in Chili, All three were managed in a 
manner that would have been highly creditable in 
2 part of the world. 

he place selected for the great ball was be- 


tween the walls of two large unfinished storehouses, 
as of one hundred and fifty feet long by ninety 
wide, over which temporary arches were built, the 


whole covered with an awuing lined with blue, and 
studded with stars, from wh 
some twenty very handsome chandeliers. 
whole was carpeted, and the various pillars which 
supported the roof were decorated with emblems of 


the vietory and nation. At the end opposite to 


the entrance was a transparency of General Bulnes, | 


the hero of Yungai, surrounded with scrolls of his 


deeds, Along the corridors which the pinzzas— 
formed, ranges of sofas and seats were placed; on | 


the walls were hung rich mirrors and paintings : 
the former rested on massive pier-tables, in which 
hundreds of lights were seen reflected, whilst the 
a festoons of the national flags and pennants 
ormed into draperies, intermixed with wreaths of 
flowers and evergreens in endless variety, en- 
circling emblematic designs of the nation’s glory, 
produced an effect not easily surpassed, The re- 
ception-room of the president was hung with sear- 
let tapestry, decorated with paintings, mirrors, 
and pier-tables, and brilliantly lighted with chan- 
deliers, &e. 

There were likewise card-rooms, smoking-rooms, 
supper-rooms, and a dressing-room for the ladies, 
in which were a number of hair-dressers and 
mantua-makers eonstantly in attendance. The 


whole was well got up, unique, and truly splendid ; | 


all Valparaiso had sent furniture of every kind, 


- even the ney ae had contributed to assist in 
@ grea te in commemoration of the na- 
sha stor 


The company consisted of about five hundred, 
one-third of whom were females, Many costly 
uniforms, of various and not a little 


fanciful, added to the brillianey of the scene. 
About ten o'clock, the ball was opened by the 

president, Don Joaquim Prieto, in person, a novel 

sight to us, He was dressed in a richly em- 


ich were suspended | 
The | 


| with 
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| broidered coat, gold epantettes, and field-marshal’s 


sash. He danced a minuet with a lady of Val- 
paraiso, whom he had especially selected, after 
which the dancing became general, consisting of 
quadrilles, country-dances, and waltzes, besides 
which they had the lascivious dances of sama- 
cueca, cachuca, and lordean. These partake some- 
what of the bolero and fandango, or Spanish and 
African dance. 

By way of interlude, marches and national airs 
were played and sung. The ball did not break up 
until eight o’clock next morning, at which hour the 
president and his daughter were escorted home by 
a procession of the dancers, with the music playing 
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national airs, forming rather a grotesque show to 
the by-standers, from the interchange of hats and 
outer garments that had taken place. 

On reaching General Prieto’s quarters, they sang 
a national liymn, after which many were invited in, 
where =e again continued dancing until noon. 

I should not omit to mention that after midnight 
the ladies underwent a second operation of the 
toilet. 

The whole equalled, if it did not surpass, any of 
our own fétes in the United States; indeed all 
who attended were much surprised, having little 
idea that Valparaiso could have made so brilliant 
and tasteful a display of beauty and magnificene. 
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Previous to my arrival at Valparaiso, the natural- 
ists and some officers on board the Peacock and 
Relief had made excursions into the interior. On 
my arrival, I allowed all those who could be spared, 
and were desirous of visiting Sautingo, sufficient 
leave to make the trip. Several set out for that 
city, and some with a view of extending their 
journey to the Cordilleras beyond. 

The bilocheros were for i apnea to 
hire their biloches, a vehicle somewhat resembling 
a double gig, which is generally used for travelling 
in Chili. They have a most rickety and worn-out 
appearance ; almost every appears mended 

cords made of hide. They accommodate two 
passengers; and the time required between Valpa- 
raiso and the city (Santiago), is about eighteen or 
twenty hours. In the ts a horse is put; a 
postilion rides one on the left, and sometimes 
another is placed on the right, both being fastened 
to the vehicle by Inssos of raw-hide proceeding 


from the saddle, Each vehicle is attended by three | 


bilocheros or drivers, with a drove of twelve or 
fifteen horses, forming quite a cavalcade. 

The bilocheros are very expert at their business. 
They are excellent riders, having been brought u 
to this exercise irae gag aac and ay ea 
managing their horses, though in a rude way. 
Their 9 Nan are smnall, but spirited, and bear 
fatigue well. Their usual speed is about nine or 
ten miles an hour. Few equipages can compare 
with these crazy machines, driven, as they some- 
times are, pell-mell up hill and down dale, with all 
their accompaniments of horses, guachos, &ec. ; and 
it affords no small amusement to those on foot, to 
witness the consternation of the affrighted passen- 


it is 


a difficult matter to acquire composure, on 


in momentary expectation of a break-down. | 


seeing the numerous temporary lashings, giving 
ocular proof that accidents have been frequent, 
however well satisfied one may be with the skill 
of the conductor. Fortunately the road is excel- 
lent, though at this season (May) it is di- 
yested of much of its beauty from the want of 
yegetation. The interest is, however, carried for- 
ward to the lofty peaks of the Andes, of whose 
summits occasional glimpses are had ; and the eye 
ines over the surrounding scenery in the imme- 
iate neighbourhood, that would elsewhere be 
deemed grand, to rest on some high and towering 
Among these the peak of Tupongati is 
the most noted, ranking, since the measurement 
of King, as next in height to the Himmaleh 
mountains, 

The first stopping-place is at Casa Blanca, a 
small pueblo of some five hundred inhabitants, 
where travellers usually sleep. The accommoda- 
tions were good, having been recently much im- 
proved, In the neighbourhood is the only tract of 
woodland to be found in this part of the country, 
The elevation of Casa Blanca is five hundred and 
ninety-eight feet above the level of the sea, 

The road from Casa Blanca next passes through 
Curacovi, a small pueblo, where the trap rock first 
makes its appearance, and then over a high ridge, 
called the Cuesta des Zapata. This terminates the 
first plain, and divides it from the second, of simi- 
lar character, which cae ge eu pect She 
Prado, It is passed over by a zigzag road, an 
was found to be two thousand three ‘hendved and 
ninety-four feet high. On reaching the top, the view 
that presents itself is extensive and magnificent. 

In front is the extensive plain of Maypo, with 
here and there a conical mountain vening alone 
on it, At the extremity of the plain rise 
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peaks of the Andes, covered with eternal snow, 
some reaching above the clouds. They appear but 
a few hours’ ride off, although at o distance of 
twenty leagues, On either side rise the high ridges 
of the Cuesta, Beneath lie grazing Ligh recs ex~ 
tending over the plain, and covered with flocks and 
herds, Variety and life are given to the whole by 
the view of the national road, on which are seen 
numbers of vehicles, mules, &e., threading their 
way up and down the mountain-side, laden with 
foreigh and domestic products, This is the only 
road of nny extent for wheel-carriages in the 
country. It is kept in good repair by convicts, 
who are seen working in chains. A moveable 
prison or lock-up house, somewhat resembling the 
cages used in caravans of wild beasts, is for 
their accommodation and security at night. 

The heavy merchandise is for the most part 
transported in ox-carts of enormous dimensions. 
Their wheels are clamsy and without tires, and the 
whole frame is made strongly with timber pinned 
together, Their perpendicular sides and rounded 
tops are wattled with cane and covered with bull’s- 
hide. No iron is used in their structure ; wooden 
pins and raw-hide lashings seem to answer the pur- 
pose better, The yoke is set on the heads of the 


oxen, behind the horns, and fastened to them. The | 


creaking of these carts may be heard for miles, as 
the drivers never think of greasing the axles to 
| lessen the friction. They are generally drawn by 
four or eight oxen. 

Lighter articles are transported by mules, and 
immense numbers of these animals are seen on the 
road at all times, 

The mode of changing horses is truly charac- 
teristic of the country, The relays are made a5 soon 
as the shaft-horse tires ; he is quickly taken out, 
and one of the drove caught with a lasso, and put 
in his place, when on they go, These relays oceur 
every eight or ten miles ; the only relief the poor 
horses have is a trot out of harness, and without a 
load, The bilocheros seldom dismount; all is done 
| on horseback. On going up hill, a third or even a 
fourth horse is soon hitched to the vehicle to assist 
the draught, The horses are all in good condition, 
and it is not a little remarkable that they should be 
80, for [ understood that their only food at this 
season was chopped straw. The teamsters and 

tiachos themselves are equally abstemious. They 
ive mostly upon bread and their favourite chica, 
which is made from the grape, and resembles cider; 
but after it has passed through a fermentation, it 
is quite intoxicating, The mud huts or ranchos, 
on the road-side, are filled with happy and con- 
tented faces, 

Begging is common on the road to the city, and is 
quite a business, The beggars let themselves to the 
highest bidders, and value themselves according to 
their deformities, At Valparaiso two days are 
allowed in each week for begging. 

The plain of Maypo, which reaches to the foot of 
the Cuesta del Prado, is extremely level, and is 
almost thirty miles in width, extending to the foot 
of the Cordilleras, The rvad leads nearly in a 
straight line over it to the city of Santiago, which 
is situated on the eastern side of the plain. 

The elevation of Santiago above the sea is fifteen 
hundred and ninety-one feet, upon the third step or 
plain from the coast, Tks entrance is through ave- 
nues bounded by high adobe walls, which shut out 
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all the view, except the Cordilleras, which tower 
above and beyond it. 

The more the Cordilleras are viewed, the greater 
appears their attraction. They have at all times an 
imposing aspect from the neighbourhood of the 
city. Their irregular and jagged outline is con- 
stantly varying under the effeets of light and shade. 
The rays of the setting sun, with the deepenin 
shadows, throw the innumerable peaks into bol 
relief, and at times produce yellow and red tints, | 
which give o remarkable character to the whole 
scene, ‘The red tints are often accompanied with a | 
green hue in the sky. The city is surrounded by 
many fine orchards, farms, and grazing 
grounds. The former being enclosed by high adobe 
walls, give it a rather unpleasant appearance, until 
the city is fairly entered, when the streets have a 
fresh and clean look, The city is laid out in squares. 
Its streets are well paved, and have d side- 
walks, This fresh and clean appearance, we after- 
wards understood, was owing to a law, obliging all 
to whitewash their houses and walls once a a 
sractice which gives a general uniformity, at 

east in colour, to the whole, and forms an agree- 
able contrast with the red-tiled roofs. The 
houses are mostly of one story, built in the 
form of a hollow square, from twenty to fort 
feet wide, round which the rooms are situated, 
The roof projects so as to form a kind of piazza 
or covered way. The gateway is usually large, 
and the rooms on each side of it are not con- 
nected with the rest of the building, but are rented 
as shops, Opposite to the gateway is the cen 
window, guarded by a light and ornamental iron 
frame, painted green or richly gilt. The court-yard 
is usually fee uved with small rounded pebbles 
from the bed o she Maypocho, arranged in fanciful 
forms ; but in many cases they are laid out in 
flower-gardens, where roses and geraniums are 
seen in full bloom, 

The river Maypocho runs through one portion of 
the city, and supplies it with water. In the centre 
of the city is the great plaza, where the public 
buildings are situated. These are built of a coarse 
kind of porphyry, obtained from the mountains, 
and are on & large scale. The cathedral and palace 
each occupy one side; in the centre is a fountain, 
with several statues of Italian marble; teo small 
however in size to have any effect in so large a 


square, All these buildings are much out of re- 


pair, having been at various times damaged b 
an ee . 

The cathedral is very large and extensive, Its 
altar is decked with a great quantity of gold and 
silyer. There are many paintings and hangings, 
among which is a large number of trophies, taken 
in their various wars, The niches are filled with 
wax figures, representing saints; and there are 
also the remains of two martyrs of the chureh, ina 
tolerably good state of preservation. 

The place was originally built for the viceroy. 
It is now appropriated to the accommodation of 
the president, and the public offices. On the side 
opposite to the palace is a colonnade, which is not 
yet finished, and will occupy the whole side of the 
square. Under its portico are fancy and dry-goods 
shops, and between the columns various trades, or 
lace and fringe-makers, are at work. In the even- 
ing, this becomes a most busy seene, Females, 
with large flat baskets before them, are vending 
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shoes, fruit, and fancy articles; others are em- 
ployed in cowking cakes, and the whole lighted 
up as it is with numerous candles, affords much 
amusement to the stranger. 

The mint occupies a whole square ; it has never 
yet been completed, and has also suffered greatly 
from earthquakes, The jon of coining is in 
the rudest an.! oldest form, The rolling and cutting 
are done by mule-power, and the oldest kind of 
fly-press, with a great screw beam, having enor- 
mous balls at the end, is used, The dies employed 
are made from the male die, in the same way as 
with us, but they have not the same facilities, and 
want the modern improvements in the process, A 
toggle-jointed press was imported from France ; 
but it was soon put out of order by the workmen, 
and there being no one to repair it, its use has 
been abandoned. 

The library is extensive, containing several thou- 
| sand volumes, which formerly belonged to the 
Jesuits, and many curious manuseripts relating to 
the Indians. 

The amusements are not very remarkable, San- 
tiago, however, boasts of a theatre, and a chingano, 
There appears to be little business doing, and it 
may be called a quiet city. The siesta is daily in- 
dulged in ; even the shops were shut in the after- 
noon, and the city is as quiet as midnight. To- 
wards the cool of the evening, the alameda is 
resorted to. It is a benutiful walk, about a mile in 
extent, well shaded, and oceupies one bank of the 
river. It is planted with a double tow of poplar 
trees, which seem to thrive well here. Streams of 
water wre constantly running on each side of the 


walk. Every few yards stone seats are placed, | 


which are at times filled with a well-dressed popu- 
lation. The alameda affords at all times a cool and 
pleasant promenade. 

The evenings are generally passed at tertulias, 
in visiting socially, or in shopping in the colonnade. 
The inhabitants are much addicted to gambling. 
Monte is the game with the higher classes, whilst 
that of match-penny is the fayourite of the lower 
orders, The Chiliau women are remarkable for 
their ease of manner, kindness, and attention to 
strangers. They are fond of diversions of any kind, 
but more particularly those of dancing and music, 
both of which are much practised. They seem ex- 
travagantly fond of music. Dancing they are 
taught very young. Most of them have 
figures, and some would be called pretty; but their 
teeth are generally defective, which causes them 
soon to Lask old, Their costume varies little from 
our own, except that the ladics wear no bonnets. 

The men follow the European fashions, 

The dress of the lower order is a mixture of 
Spanish and Indian. They are fond of bright 
colours, Over their shirt and trousers is worn a 
blue or brown poncha. A high-crowned and small- 
rimmed hat, tied on under the chin, over a bright- 
| eotton handkerchief on the head, completes their 
outfit, They are a well-disposed people, and good 
| eitizens, and have more the air of contentment 
than any other nation of South America, 

The markets are well supplied. There is one 
large one near the banks of the Maypocho, It 
covers an area of four or five acres, and is sur- 
rounded by a low building, with a tile roof, sup- 
| ported by columns, under which meats of all kind 
are sold, The centre is reserved for vegetables, 
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fruits, flowers, poultry, and small-wares. The mar- 
ket-women are seen seated under awnings, screens, 
and large umbrellas, which are used to keep off 


| the sun, The place isscrupulously clean, and has a 


pleasing effect. 

The ay price of a horse is twelve dollars, 
but some that are well broken are valued as high 
as those in the United States. 

The climate of Chili is justly celebrated through- 
out the world, and that of Santiago is deemed de- 
lightful even in Chili ; the temperature is usually 
hetween 60° and 76°. The country round is ex- 
tremely arid, and were it not for its mountain 
streams, which afford the means of irrigation, 
Chili would be a barren waste for two-thirds of the 

. Rains fall only during the winter months, 
June to September,) and after they have occurred, | 
the whole country is decked with flowers. The 
rains often last several days, are excessively heavy, 
and during their continuance the rivers become 
impassable torrents. At Santingo, the climate is 
drier and colder, but snow rarely falls, On the 
ascent of the Cordilleras, the aridity increases 
with the cold, The snow was found much in the 
same state as at Terra del Fuego, lying in patches 
about the summits. Even the high of Tupon- 
gati was bare in places, and to judge from appear- 
anees, it seldom rains in the highest regiuns of the 
Cordilleras, to which cause may be imputed the 
absence of glaciers, 

Several of our gentlemen made an excursion to 


the Cordilleras, in order to get information in 


their various departments. I regretted they were 
not provided with the necessary instruments for 
ascertaining heights, The party left Santiago in 
biloches, and travelled to the eastward five leagues, 
to the “Snow Bank” from which the city is sup- 
plied. The ascent was gradual, but quite constant, 
as no intervening ravines occ They then 
took horses, leaving their biloches to return. Their 
route after this lay up a valley. On the surrounding 
heights the guanacves were seen in great numbers. 
As they proceeded they found the middle region 
was ed by spiny plants, principally burna- 
desia. The soil was found to be a mixture of loose 
earth and pieces of rock. On rising higher, the 
vegetation became almost wholly extinct. Places 
occurred of an eighth of a mile in breadth desti- 
tute of verdure of any kind. The party then as- 
cended a ridge belonging to the main body of the 
Cordilleras, and at an elevation of about ten thou- 
sand feet, they reached its summit, Here they had 
an extensive view of all the line of the snow peaks, 
That of Tupongati appeared the most conspicuous, 
although at a distance of eighty miles. The guide 
asserted that he could see smoke issuing from its 
voleano in a faint streak, but it was beyond the 
vision of our gentlemen, The peak itself from this 
view of it was quite sharp-pointed. The scene im- 
mediately around them was one of grandeur and 
desolation ; mountain after mountain, separated by | 
immense chasms, to the depth of thousands of feet, 
and the sides broken in the most fantastic forms 
imaginable. In these higher parts of the Cordil- 
leras they found a large admixture of the jaspery 
aluminous rock, which forms the base of the 
finest porphyries; also chlorite in abundance 
The rock likewise contains fine white chalcedony 
in irregular straggling masses. Trachytic breecia | 


| was observed in various places. The porphyry is 
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| of a dull purple colour, rather lighter than the red 
sandstone of the United States, No traces of cel- 
lular lava were observed, nor of other more recent 
voleanic productions, No limestone was seen in 
the regions traversed by our parties ; all the lime 
used at Santiago is obtained from sea-shells ; nor 
were any proper sedimentary rocks seen, 

Nothing could be more striking than the com- 
plete silence that reigned every where; nota living 
thing appeared to their view, 

After spending some time on the top they began 
their descent; and after two hours’ hard travelling 
they reached the snow line, and passed the night 
very comfortably in the open air, with their blan- 
kets and pillions, or saddle-cloths. Fuel for a fire 
they unexpeetedly found in abundance: the al- 
pinia umbellifera answering admirably for that 
purpose, from the quantity of resinous matter it 
| contains, Near their camp was the bank of snow 
before spoken of, from which the city has been 
supplied for many years. It covers several acres. 
The snow line here seemed to have remained con- 
stant, and would have afforded a fine opportunity 
to have verified the rule of Humboldt, but they 
had no instruments. The height they had as- 
cended was supposed to have been about eleven 
thousand feet, and the Cordilleras opposite them 
| about four thousand feet higher. The view of the 
mass of the Cordilleras, in its general outline, was 
not unlike those of Mont Blanc and other moun- 
tains in Switzerland, 

Mr. Peale went in search of the guanacoes, and 
succeeded in killing one, nine feet in length and 
four feet in height. They were found to frequent only 
the most inaccessible summits, and are said never 
to leave the vicinity of the snow, They feed upon 
several small thorny bushes, which impart a flavour 
to their flesh, and a smell to their excrement that 
may be distinguished at some distance from their 
places of resort. They make a peculiar sound 
when alarmed, like that of the katydid (gryllus), 
This anima! is never hunted for the wnarket, though 
its flesh is good, The benzoar is olten found in 
its stomach, and is highly prized among the natives 
and Spaniards as a remedy for various complaints. 
It is also used a3 a gum, 

All the party suffered greatly from the heat of 
the sun's rays and the dryness of the atmosphere, 
Their faces and hands were blistered, and the nose 
and lips made exceedingly sore, while the reflec- 
tion of the light from the snow caused a painful 
sensation to the eyes, 

The- next day they reached Santiago, whence 
they returned to the port, as Valparaiso is usually 
distinguished in the country, 

Over the Maypocho at Santiago there is a sub- 
stantial stone bridge, with five arches. For nine 
months of almost every year, the bed of the stream 
is nearly dry, At the time of our visit it was 
about two yards wide, and several inches deep ; 
but in the winter and spring, during the melting 
of the snows, it becomes quite a torrent, and from 
the damage that has been done in former times, 
they lave taken the precaution to wall it in on the 
side of the city, towards the Cordilleras, for several 
miles, with stone and hard brick, When swollen 
it is a quarter of a mile wide, rapid and deep, and 
would eut off the commenication with the sur- 
rounding country were it not for the bridge. 

Messrs. Couthouy and Dana were desirous of 
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nuking a trip to the copper-mines of San Felipe, 
to which I readily consented, and gave them all 
the time possible. Although this was short, yet 
by their indefatigable industry, it afforded some 
interesting results. They left Valparaiso on the 
i7th for San Felipe, which is about one hundred 
tiles north of Valparaiso. They were to have 
taken a barometer with them, in case of ascending 
some heights, but it was forgotten. 

These gentlemen took a biloche as far as Quillota, 
a distance of forty miles, and proceeded thence to 
San Felipe on horses; for the use of which they 
were to give thirty dollars each, and one dollar 
extra for the service of the peon who accompanied 
them, for seven days, The road to Quillota was 
found good, although many hills and valleys were 
met with. i 

For the first twenty-five miles the road passed 
along the sea-shore, with no elevation over two 
hundred feet; it was thought equal to the most 
frequented turnpikes in our own country. At six 
miles from Valparaiso, the road is cut through a 
bed of sienite, remarkable for the singular vertical 
dikes of granite by which it is intersected. 

Ten miles before reaching Quillota, the road 
passes over a level plain, which extends beyond 
that place. The hills which bound the valley to 
the south, are of low elevation, until app ing 
Quillota, Near Quillota, in the south and south- 
eastern direction, a lofty ridge rises, adjoining the 
campagna of Quillota, which is one of the high 
cones used as sea-marks for the harbour of Val- 
paraiso, This is lost sight of at the town, in con- 
sequence of it being shut out by an intervening 
ridge. The town, or city of Quillota, occupies the 
centre of the valley, and is twenty miles from the 
sea, They reached it about one huur before sun- 
set, when they stopped at Mr. Blanchard’s, who 
keeps a house for the accommodation of foreigners. 

On the 18th they arose at daybreak, at which 
time the thermometer stood at 36° in the open air, 
seventy feet above the sea. 

The town of Quillota (according to Mr. Blan- 
chard) is embraced within a cireumference of 
three lea It contains several churches, of 
simple construction. The “calle largo,” the 
longest street, is upwards of a league in length. 
The same authority gives its population at ten 
thousand inhabitants. ‘The houses are all of one 
story, and are built of adobes, with thatched roofs, 
There is an abundance of fine building-stone, but 
in this land of earthquakes it is considered safest 
to use the lightest materials, Almost every house 
has a vineyard altached to it, the grapes of which 
were of good quality, and very abundant. At 
some places, although the vintage was half gathered, 
"a the crop still on the vines was such as would 

wwe been considered elsewhere an abundant yield. 
A portion of the grapes rot upon the vines, as the 
inhabitants have not the industry or inclination to 
manufacture them, although by proper attention 
they would yield a good wine, As it is, they only 
manufacture some into a hardand acid wine, called 
masta, or boil the juice down to the favourite 
drink of the lower classes, called chicha, which 
somewhat resembles perry or cider in flavour, 
The small quantity that is not consumed is dis- 
tilled into aguardiente, and disposed of at Val- 

uraiso, Desides grapes, considerable quantities 
of wheat and Indian corn are cultivated. Apples, 
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pears, and quinces, are also raised. The former | dikes were in some places four feet wide ; and in 


are inferior to our uwn, the latter much superior, 
and in great plenty. 

Oranges were also abundant, but of indifferent 
flavour. 

Quillota is well supplied with water from the 
river Concon or Aconcagua. The water is led 


through all the streets and , piers of the place. 
It is used for all household p 


urposes as taken 
directly from the gutters, which are the recipients 
of dirt of every description from the town. For 
drinking, it is allowed to settle in large jars kept 
for the purpose. 

The intercourse with strangers at Quillota has 


been much less than at Valparaiso or Santingo, | 


and consequently they are less liberal, and more 
bigoted. This was particularly shown about four 
years previous to our visit, by their burning, in 
the public square, a large number of Bibles in the 
Spanish language, along with a heap of immoral 
und indecent pamphlets, in the presence of the 
civil, military, and ecclesiastical authorities. These 
Bibles had distributed by our countryman, 
Mr. Wheelwright, who has done so much by his 
enterprise in introducing the communication by 
steam along the western coast of South America. 
On leaving Quillota, they went through the 


“ Calle Largo,” and took the southern side of the 


valley, passing a the foot of the Mellacca Hill, 
a smooth and rounded elevation, about three hun- 
dred feet in height, and a mile and a half in cir- 
eumference, This hill is covered with a thin soil, 
formed from the decomposition of its own rocks, 
The valley now narrows, and in some places is not 
more than a few hundred feet in width, At about 
nu e from Quillota, they ascended a cuesta of 
the Quillota ridge, one thousand feet above the 
plain, On its top they were much gratified with 


the beautiful prospect, The fruitful plain or vega | 


of Aconeagua, varying in width from one to six 
miles, extends, to the west, some twenty miles to 
the ocean, and is Jost in the other direction in the 
mountains ; it is watered by pure streams, and 
covered with farm-houses and hamlets, surrounded 
by trees and vineyards. To the north-east are the 
Andes, heaped as it were on each other, until the 


_ towering and distant peak of Tupongati, with its 


giant form, crowns the whole. One feature of the 
plain was peculiar: the mountains seemed to sink 
inte it as if it were the ocean itself. In some 
cases the line was so well defined, that one foot 
could be placed on the plain, and the other on the 
base of a mountain rising six or seven thousand 
feet high. The distance of Tupongati is about 
forty leagues, 

Captains King and Fitzroy have made the height 
of this peak several hundred feet above Chim 
razo. The erie mountains, though from 
ten to twelve thousand feet high, und much nearer, 
sink into insignificance when compared with it. 
Indeed, all the objects are upon such a grand 
scale, that they fail to excite the notice that they 
would attract if situated elsewhere. 

The road over the cuesta was narrow, s 


and broken. It descended into a plain, which was 
found well cultivated, and w by a branch of 
the Aconcagua. 


The ridges on the northern side of the valley 
now became more lofty and precipitous, exhibiting 
the columnar structure more distinctly, The trap 


break through the gradually contracting 


one place, where the rock had been eut to form 
the road, fourteen dikes were counted within three 
hundred feet. On their way up the valley the 
peon’s horse knocked up, and they were obliged to 
step and hire another at the house of a farmer, 
called Evangelisto Celidono, 

On the second cuesta they were —- by wit- 
nessing the mode in which the Chilians capture 
the wild horses. A party of four or five horsemen, 
with about twenty dogs, were seen formed in an 
extended crescent, driving the wild horses towards 
the river with shouts. All were armed with the 
lasso, which was swinging over their heads, to be 
in readiness to entrap the first that attempted to 
rents 
the dogs serving with the riders to head the horses 
in, ey continued to advance, when suddenly a 
horse with furious speed broke the line, passing 
near one of the horsemen, and for a moment it 
was thought he had escaped; the next he was 
jerked round with a force that seemed sufficient 
to have broken his neck, the horseman having the 
moment the lasso was thrown turned round and 
braced himself for the shock. The captured horse 
now began to rear and plunge furiously to effect 
his eseape. After becoming somewhat worn out, 
he was suffered to run, and again suddenly checked. 
This was repeated several times, when another 
plan was adopted. The dogs were set on him, and 
off he went at full run, in the direction of another 
horseman, who threw his Insso to entangle his legs 
and precipitate him to the ground. The dogs again 
roused him, when he again started, and was in like 
manner brought to a stand; after several trials he 
became completely exhausted and subdued, when 
he stood perfectly still, and allowed his captors to 
lay hands upon him, The shouts of the men, the 
barking of the dogs, and the scampering of the 
horses, made the whole scene extremely exciting. 

After a toilsome route of three and a half 
hours, they found themselves surrounded by many 
branches of the river, whose banks were but a few 
inches above the water, The peon then acknow- 
ledged himself bewildered, and that he had missed 
his way. Crossing the streams was attended with 
some danger; for owing to their rapidity and depth 
they were near sweeping the horses off their legs. 
Returning a league or two, they fortunately met 


-amuleteer, who put them in the road; but their | 


horses were now so exhausted, that they were 
compelled to seek lodgings at a rancho. After 
applying at several, they succeeded in getting a 
place to lie im, | making many promises of | 
liberal payment. A similar course, notwithstanding 
a positive refusal or denial of having any pro- 
visions, procured them a casuela, served in a large 
wooden bowl, with wooden spoons. This is a sort 
of Chilian chowder, with a plentiful supply of 
lic, onions, Chili pepper, &e., and one of the 
favourite dishes of the country. In three days’ ride 
they had passed overabout sixty miles; the highest 
temperature experienced was 65°5°, the lowest 
357°. At the rancho, where they stopped for the 
night, the temperature fel] 20°5° in three hours. 
ey the night with the usual annoyance 
in most houses in Chili for fleas = found in 
great abundance, In the morning the tempera- 
ture was 35°5°, and the ground covered with hoar 
frost. This rancho was supposed to be about one 
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42 San Felipe described, 


| hundred feet Above the level of the sea. The 


| from the Se 


| Chase, who happened to be on a visit there from 
| Santiago, 


| mining operations, to whom they had letters. Mr. 
| bly received by his lady, a native of Chili, who 


mountains in the immediate neighbourhood were 
from six to seven thousand feet high, exhibiting a 
gorgeous appearance as the sunbeams lighted them 
up, and at times the brilliancy was so great as to 
dazzle the eye, They left the rancho at seven 
o'clock, and although it was only ten miles distant, 
they did not reach San Felipe before eleven. The 
road passed over a third cuesta, which exhibited a 
regular columnar structure. ‘The hills inclining 
to the northward, open and present to view the 
broad plain of Aconcagua, Felipe de Acon- 
stands about fifteen miles from the foot of 
the Andes, and the mountains are seen from 
thence in all their grandeur. The peak of Tupon- 
gati is, however, lost sight of as the town is ap- 
proached, disappearing behind the nearer snowy 
peaks, This mountain is situated on the dividing 
or eastern ridge of the Cordilleras, and within the 
_ Provinces ae ares s P 
n arriving at San Felipe they proceeded at 
once to the house of Mr, Henry Newman, an Eng- 
lish gentleman resident there, and engaged in 


Newman was not at home, but they were hospita- 


treated them with great kindness and attention, 
In the absence of her husband, she made them 
acquainted with an American gentleman, a Mr. 


He had been in Chili since the failure 
of the expedition of Carrera, when he, with several 
of his companions, settled in Chili, and afterwards 
engaged in mining operations. He had several 
times amassed a large property, and as often lost 
it by the revolutions that had taken place in the 
country. He is now engaged in working a silver- 
mine in the vicinity of Santiago, and attempting 
the German process of smelting, as there are vast 
quantities of ore, containing a large per centage 
of silver, which have hitherto been neglected, 
of separating the silver 
by the usual method. There is now only one sur- 
vivor from among the thirty persons who settled 
in Chili with Mr, Chase, From his operations he 
expects in a few years to realize a large fortune, 
Ihe town of San Felipe is laid out with great 
regularity, in the form of a square, surrounded by 
extensive alamedas, which are planted with Lom- 
hardy poplars. Mar, Newman gave the population 
at from twelve to thirteen thousand, In the centre 
of the town is a large open square, one side of 
which is occupied by the town-hall and offices 
connected with the municipality, Opposite are 
the church and barracks, and the remaining sides 
are oceupied with shops and private dwellings, 
The houses are all of one story, and are in a good 
style of building. The better class of houses stand 
some distance 
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boards and heavy stones upon it. That part 


Manufacture of ente. 

Mr, and Mrs. Newman. 
country. The whole es is carried on in a | 
large court behind the house. The grapes are | 
brought in baskets, or hand-barrows, made 
with poles and raw hide, and are emptied in 
heaps under an open shed, Here several small 
boards are placed, on which the grapes are 
laid by the men, who separate them from the 
stalks by rolling them rapidly in their hands, the 
grapes falling along the beasts, 


strainer at one end, is received into large earthen 


jars; the pumice, or residuum, is from time to 


time taken ont of the vat, and placed on a plat- 
form, when more juice is expressed, by la ing 
w 

is intended for wine proper, or the “ must,” is re- 
ceived, like the first, into earthen jars, where it 
unde the requisite fermentation, and receives 
a small quantity of brandy, or the aguardiente of 
the country, to give it body. The chicha is made 
by boiling down the clear grape-juice, after fer- 
mentation, for several hours over a slow fire. 
After this process it was put in enormous earthen 


Hons, which are covered over, and tightly lu 

‘he portion not required for consumption is after- 
wards distilled with the pumice into aguardiente 
of the country, ‘The stills are of the simplest con- 
struction, being nothing more than a number of 
large earthen pots, holding from eighty to one 
hundred gallons, placed in the ground over a long 
narrow oven, Instead of a worm, a straight pipe 


of copper is used, about twenty feet long; one of 


these was inserted into each pot or jar, and to 
effect the condensation, a stream of water from 
the river was led so as to pass over them, All 
the agricultural implements are equally rude and 
primitive. The ploughs are nothing more than a 
crooked stick, with the share-end pointed, and 
hardened by charring. Notwithstanding these dis- 
advantages, they are enabled to raise large crops, 
and bring their farms into tolerable condition. 

In the evening they had the pleasure of seeing 


his guests was, if possible, even more kind than 
that of his good Jady. Learning that our gentlemen 
wished to visit sume of the mines in the neighbour- 


beyond San Felipe, and provided them horses and 
mules, in order that their own might recruit for 
their return journey. The temperature at San 
Felipe varied, between noon and 10 p.m, from 63° 
to 49°, The night was remarkably clear and fine. 

The next morning they started, with Mr. George 
Alderson, for the mines, which are near the sum- 
mit of the first Cordillera, on the Mendoza road, 
and about three thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. They were here informed, that in conse- 
quence of the late heavy falls of snow, the roads 
were all covered and congealed, and that it extended 


| several thousand feet below the limit of perpetual 


snow. 
The part of this valley where the ranchos are 
situated is called La Vega of Jaquel, This is the 
rincipal smelting-place, the ore being brought 
by mules from the foot of the mountain, down 
whose sides it is thrown from the mines, 
descent is about two thousand feet, and very steep. | 


which are inclined | 
into a large vat, where they are trodden out by | 
men, The juice, which runs off throngh a rude 


jars, containing sixty to one hundred and a 


The | 


Mr. Newman, who returned ; and his reception of | 


hood, he immediately made arrangement to send | 
his agent to his own establishment, five leagués | 


Copper-mines of San Felipe. 


Mr. Alderson stated that it took thirty seconds for 
the ore to descend. The face of the mountain from 
long usage in this way is worn quite smooth. 

. Newman had previously lost much property 
here by the burning of*his whole establishment, 
excepting two buildings, fire having been commu- 
nicated to the thatched roof by the sparks from the 
furnace during a tornado that passed over. So 
rapidly had the flames spread, that it was with 
difficulty that Mr. Newman and his agent saved 
their lives. Besides the loss of buildings, a large 
quantity of machinery lately imported from Eng- 
land was dest . 

On the 2lst May, they set out on mules for the 
mines, accompanied by Mr. Alderson, and reac 
them about ten o’clock. Their first act was to 
change their boots for a pair of raw-hide shoes, 
such as are used by the miners, in order to insure 
a safer footing, They now entered the principal 
gallery, which was about seven feet high and five 
broud, excavated for about twenty yards horizon- 
tally; it then divides into several branches, and 
8 again into others, from fifteen to twenty yards 
in lengt 

The t extent of any one gallery is about 
thirty feet, The mountain has been penetrated 
horizontally to about four hundred feet, in the 
direction of north-east to east-north-vast, as the 
veins run, and vertically to a depth of about one 
hundred and fifty feet. h mn was provided 
with a tallow candle stuck in the end of a split 
stick six feet long, and caution was given not to 
lose sight of the guide, for the galleries, although 
small, are so numerous, and communicate with 
each other so frequently, that a person might 
easily be lost, 

The ladders, or rather posts, by which the de- 
scents are made are not a little dangerous, 

There appears tv be little system in working the 
mines, and little knowledge of the structure of the 
rock or the courses of the veins. Mr, Aldersyn 
mentioned that a few months previously, they had 
been working for several weeks extending a shaft, 
without meeting a particle of ore to repay their 
labour, and they were just about giving up the 
search, when the mayoral, or master-workman, 
declaring he would have a last blow for luck, struck 
the rock with all his foree. This detached a 
fragment, and to their surprise and delight laid 
open a vein which proved the largest and richest 
that had been worked for many years. From this 
it would appear that the employment is attended 
with much uncertainty; and after exhausting one of 
these treasure deposits, there are no means or signs 
known to them by which they can ascertain the 
best direction to take to discover another, 

The mines, by the light of the numerous candles, 
exhibited all the shades of green, blue, yellow, pur- 
ple, bronze, &e., having a metallic and Justronus 
appearance, The confined air, with the heat of so 
many candles, made it quite oppressive ; and per- 
sons who have not often visited mines, are subject 
to faintness and vertigo from this cause, Mr, 
Alderson and Mr, Dana were both affected by it. 
It was the first time the former had ever penetrated 
so far, Mr. Newman and himself being governed by 
the report of the mayoral, and the ore brought up 
in their operations. The miners were not a little 
astonished at our gentlemen loading themselves, 
besides the specimens of ores, with the piedra bruta, 
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Lake on the High Cordilleras. 


which they considered of no value. The manner of 
abour in the mines is in as rude a state as it was 
found in the agricultural branches of industry. A 
clumsy pick-axe, a short crowkar, a stone-cutter’s 
chisel, and an oblong iron hammer of twenty-five 
pounds weight, were the only tools, The hammer 
is only when the ore is too high to be reached 
with the pick or crowbar, The miners, from the 
constant exercise of their arms and chest, have 
them well developed, and appear brawny figures. 
When the ore is too tough to be removed by the 
ordinary methods, they blast it off in small frag- 
meuts, not daring to use large blasts, lest the rock 
should cave in upon them. Only a few weeks pre- 
vious to their visit, the mayoral, while at the 
furthest end of the gallery, was alarmed by the 
rattling down of some stones, and before he could 
retreat, the walls caved in for several yards outside 
of where he was, leaving but a small space. It 
required eighteen hours of unceasing effort by 
nearly a hundred men to extricate him from his 
perilous situation, 

The ore is brought to the mouth of the mine on 
the backs of men, in sacks made of raw hide, and 
holding about one hundred pounds. Whenever a 
sufficient quantity to load a drove of mules is ex- 
tracted, it is thrown down the mountain slide, 
and then carried to the furnace at Jaquel. Only 
seventeen miners were employed; previous to this 
the number employed was one hundred, When- 
ever a richer vein was struck a larger number 
were employed, who could always be easily ob- 
tained by foreigners, the natives preferring to 
work for them, as they say whatever the profits or 
losses may be, they are sure of being regularly 
paid. The wages are small—from three to four 
dollars per month, in addition to their food. They 
are allowed to draw a third of their pay om the 
last Saturday of every month, and full settlement 
is made twice a year, They are ee ire with 
clothing and other necessaries, out of which the 
agent makes a per centage, and which is charged 
against their wages. 

There is one admirable regulation of the Chilian 
government, that of not permitting liquors to be 
brought within a league of any mine, under a severe 
penalty, which is strictly enforced. The cost of 
the maintenance of each workman is not great ; | 
they are allowed as rations for breakfast four 
handfuls of dried figs, and the same of walnuts : 
value about three cents, Fur dinner they have 
bread, and fresh beef or pork. Small stores, as 
sugar and tea, they find themselves. One of the 
greatest inconveniences, and which is attended 
with some expense, is the supply of the miners 
with water, which has to be brought up the moun- 
tains. 

The miners’ huts are the last dwellings on the 
Chilian side of the Andes, Mr, Alderson men- 
tioned, that in five hours’ ride from thence, a lake 
was reported to exist, three leagues in cireum- 
ference, on the summit of a conical mountain, 
which is surrounded by a beach of sand and gravel, 
and has no outlet. Several persons confirmed this 
statement as to the existence of the lake, that it 
had no visible outlet, and that the water was always 
ut the same level, Although desirous of visiting 
so interesting a spot, they found they had not time 
left to accomplish it. : 

On the 22nd they set out on their return, after a 


Return of the party from San Felipe. 
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ood deal of delay, owing to the stupidity of their 
one who had indulged S05 much in his favourite 
chicha. Nothing, it is proper to add, could excevd 
the kindness and attention shown them by Mr. 
Newman, his lady, and Mr. Chase. Mr. Alderson, 
the agent, devoted himself to them for two days, 
during which time he left nothing undone that 
could promote and forward the object of their visit. 
| It affords me great pleasure to bear testimony also 
to the numerous fine specimens of copper, &c., 
| from other mines, which Mr, Newmen presented 
to the Expedition, and to return him our thanks 
for them, and the kind attention of his lady. 

_ Haying heard much about the rise of the coast, 
from the effects of earthquakes, | was desirous of 
—- the information in relation to this sub- 
ject. From the residents the accounts are so con- 
tradictory, that no correct intelligence can be ob- 
tained. "the decrease in the depth of the bay, I 
have before said, can be accounted for, and un- 
doubtedly is owing, so far as it has taken place, to 
the wash of the hills ; and the formation of a new 
street which has been reclaimed from the bay, has 
given rise to the idea, and it is pointed out as 
having been built upon ground left dry by the 
earthquake of 1832, Several of our naturalists 
made a close examination of the const in the 
neighbourhood, the result of which on the minds 


of all was, that there was no proof of elevation. | 


That changes im the beaches, through the agency 
of the heavy rollers and the northers that yearly 
oceur, are constantly going on, is quite evident ; 
but these, as one would naturally suppose, i 


increase 
the shore only in some places, while in others they | 


are wearing it away. 

Earthquakes do not appear to happen at any 
particular season. The t one of 1730 was in 
vee that of 1751, in May ; and those of 1822 
ind 1835, both of which did much damage, in 
February. 

Slight shocks of earthquakes are experienced 
very tly throughout Chili. One during cur 
stay, on the 28th of May, every one from 


their beds, but the shock was not repeated. No | 


peculiar state of the weather, or other phenomenon, 
seems to precede them. That of 1835 nearly de- 
stroyed the towns of Conception, Talcahuana, 
Arauco, les, Coluna, Chillian, Talea, and 
Cauquenes. It was very slightly felt in Valparaiso, 
| and scarcely at all further north. The sea receded 
in Valparaiso two feet, and returned immediately. 
The ground seemed to swell under the feet. In Juan 
Fernandez it was very severely felt; and the follow- 
ing extract from the report of the then governor of 
that island to the supreme government is interest- 
ing: “1 was walking at the castle of Santa Bar- 


ee 
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Voleanic mountains of Chill.—Population of 
Santiago.—Population of Valparaiso, 


bara, with the commandant of the — when | 
we suddenly observed that the sea come over 
the mole. Fearing great damage, I hastened to 
have the boats drawn from under a shed, and pre- 
pared for use, At the same moment we heard a 
loud roaring, as of thunder, and saw a white column, 
like smoke, rise from the sea, a short distance from 
the place called * Al Punto de Bacallao, and then 
felt the earth move. ‘The sea retired about two 
hundred feet, when it commenced returning with 
great violence. This time it carried nearly every 
thing with it; broke down all the houses and huts 
but the one recently built of stone and mortar to 
contain provisions. Happily, this withstood its vio- 
lence, although the water ascended more than six 
feet up its sides. It then retired again to its usunl 
height. Constant shocks were felt during the 
night ; and the sea, at the place before mentioned, 
continued throwing up water and smoke like a 
voleano.” 

Chili abounds with volcanic mountains, but few | 
of them are in an active state of eruption ; which 
may account for the frequency of earthquakes, The 
peak of Tupongati is the only one in activity in this 
— Our arpiee to on sa erie — not 
fortunate enough to get a sight of it at night. 

‘The population of Chil may be estimated at one 
million two hundred thousand. 

Sautiago contains about sixty thousand inhabit- 
ants, and is one of the few South American capi- 
tals, perhaps the only one, that is increasing in 
wealth and population. It has various private se- 
minaries for both sexes, a national institute or 
college, on a liberal footing, an extensive hospital, 
a medical college, and a military academy. The 
Congress meets on the Ist of June every year, | 
when the President delivers his message. 

Valparaiso numbers thirty thousand inhabitants, 
and is one of the most flourishing sea-ports in the 
world. Its population has quintupled within the 
last twenty years, and it is rapidly advancing in 
every improvement, growing out of an increasing 
foreign commerce, and the enterprise of its inha- 
bitants, fostered and encouraged as they are by 
government, 

The mining districts are to the north, aud the 
grain country to the south, Extensive flour-mills 
are now in work in Concession and its neighbour- 
hood ; the machinery is brought from the United 


There is very little variation in the climate, 
During what is called the winter the thermometer 
occasionally falls for a few hours to 62°, but the 


| mean of it throughout the year, at mid-day, would 


be 65°, 


ae In the evening and morning, it is at 
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On the 29th of May 1830, the Porpoise sailed 
for Callao, in order that some repairs might be 
made on her, which our time here did not admit 
of. At Valparaiso the weather was extremely un- 
favourable for astronomical observations, I had 
been in great hopes of being able to obtain a 


series of moon culminating stars and occultations, | 


but no opportunity occurred, so that I had to con- 
tent myself with those for rating the chronometers, 
and to connect this port with Callao, The longi- 
tude adupted for Fort San Antonio, was 71° 59! 
20" W., which is the last determination of it by 
King and Fitzroy. 

On the 4th of June we made an attempt to get 
out of the bay, but were obliged again to cast 


anchor, At this season of the year, light northerly | 
winds usually prevail, and a heavy swell frequently 


sets in the bay, making the roadstead very uncom- 
fortable, and at times dangerous, The vessels are 
too much crowded, and the regulations of the port 
are not sufficiently attended to. 

1 was not a little amused with the master of a 
Hamburgh barque, who dropped his anchor so as 
to foul the berth of my ship, and when he brought 
up, swung close alongside, He seemed perfectly 
satisfied with his situation, and apparently knew 
| little about his business, showing all the dogyed- 
ness of his countrymen. The weather locking 
threatening, | sent him word to move, stating that 
in case of a change of wind, he would be greatly in- 

ured, He quietly replied that his vessel was made 
of teak, and that his underwriters or my govern- 
ment would pay his damages, and that he could 
stand a good deal of grinding ! Without more ado, 
I sent an officer and men, and put him at once out 
of my way. 

On the 6th, we had a breeze from the south- 
ward and eastward, and immediately got under way 
with the squadron, and succeeded in making an 
offing. As we opened the land to the southward, 
my view and thoughts wandered in that direction, 
hoping that still, and at the last moment, the miss- 
ing tender might heave in sight. But no white 
speck was seen, nor any thing that could cause a 
ray of hope that she might yet be in existence ; 
and my fears foreboded what has since proved too 
true,—she and her crew had perished. 

On the second day after leaving Valparaiso, we 


had a fresh gale from the northward, accompanied | 


with much sea. During the night, in thick weather, 


we lost sight of the Peacock and Flying-Fish. On 
the 9th we got beyond the wind, which blows along 
the coast from the northward, and our weather im- 
proved, exchanging fog, rain, mist, and con 
winds, for clear weather, and winds from the south- 
west. 

On the 20th, in the evening, we passed through 
the Bouqueron Passage, having got several casts 
of the lead in three and a quarter fathoms water ; 
and by the assistance of the lights of the other yes- 
sels, anchored near the rest of the squadron at 
San Lorenzo, after a passage of thirteen days. We 
found them all well, and proceeding rapidly with 
their repairs. The Peacock and Flying-Fish arrived 
two days before us. 

On receiving the reports of the commanders of 
the different vessels, active operations were at once 
begun to refit, replenish our stores, and complete 
our duties, The necessary changes in officers and 
men were made, in consequence of my determina- 
tion to send the Relief home. This I resolved to 
do on several accounts. I have stated that from 
the first I found her ill-adapted to the service; ber 
sailing I saw would retard all my operations, and 
be a constant source of anxiety to me; and I felt 
that I already had objects enough without her to 
occupy and engross my attention, The expense was 
another consideration, which I conceived myself 
unauthorized to subject the government to, parti- 
cularly as I found on ealeulption, that for one-tenth 
of the sum it would cost to keep her, I could send 
our stores and provisions to any part of the Pacific, 

We found it necessary to have the Relief smoked, 
in order to destroy the rats with which she was 
infested, to save our stores from further damage, 
During this time the repairs of the Porpoise had 
been completed, and the usual observations for 
rating our echronometers, and with the magnetic 
instruments, were made on shore; and such officers 
as could be spared allowed to visit Lima. The 
naturalists were also busy in their several depart- 
ments. We remained at San Lorenzo ten days, 
during which time its three highest points were 
measured with barometers at the same time. The 
result gave eight hundred and ninety-six feet for | 
the southern, nine hundred and twenty for the mid- 
die, and twelve hundred and eighty-four for the 
northern summit. Upon the latter the clouds gene- 
rally rest, and it is the only place on the island 
where vegetation is enabled to exist, The others 
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are all barren sandy hills, It is said that the only 
plant which has been cultivated is the potato, and 
that only on the north peak. This becomes possible 
there from the moisture of the clouds, and their 
shielding it from the hot sun, 

The geological structure of the island is princi- 
pally composed of limestone, clay, and slate, It 
"sie a beautiful stratification, Gypsum is found 

some places between the strata, and crystals of 
selenite are met with in one or two localities. 
Quantities of shell-fish are found on the shore, and 
the waters abound with excellent fish. 

The burying-ground is the only object of interest 
here. The graves are covered with white shells, 
and « white board, on which is inscribed the name, 
&e. They appear to be mostly of Englishmen and 
Americans, and it would seem that the mortality 


the large number of men-of-war which have been 
lying in the bay, and the — of time elapsed, 

e number of interments do not seem large. 

It was with much pleasure we greeted the arrival 
of the Falmouth, Captain M’Keever, whose kindness 
in supplying our wants, and forwarding our opera- 
tions, we again experienced, The essential and 
timely aid he gave me, in exchanging the launch 
and first cutter of his ship, for materials to build 


purpose, prevented our detention here, 

The Falmouth brought from Valparaiso three 
deserters from the squadron, who had been appre- 
hended by Lieutenant Craven, and from whom I 
received a report, stating that two of them, Blake 
and Lester, had been guilty not only of desertion, 


very aggravated circumstances. Just about this 
time the stores were delivering from the Relief. 
Among them was a quantity of whiskey for the 
other vessels, The marines who were placed on 
duty over the spirit-room as guard, with six per- 
| sons employed in moving it, got drunk by stealing 
the liquor, and her whole crew became riotous. 
The delinquents were ordered on board my ship in 
| confinement. These were court-martial offences, 
but the duties of the squadron would not permit 
| me to order a court for their trial, without great 
| A and detriment to the fa sedl To let 
such offences pass with the ordinary punishment of 
twelve Sadie week have been in the eyes of the 
crew to have overlooked their crime altogether, I 
was, therefore, compelled, in order to preserve 
order and good discipline, to inflict what 1 deemed 
a proper punishment, and ordered them each to 
receive twenty-four lashes, excepting Blake and 
Lester, who received thirty-six and forty-one. This 
was awarding to each about one-tenth of what a 
| court-martial would have inflicted; yet it was such 
an example as thoroughly convinced the men that 
they could not offend with impunity. This was, I 
am well satisfied, considered at the time as little or 
no punishment for the crimes of which they had 
been guilty; but I felt satisfied that the prompt and 
decided manner in which it was administered, 
would have the desired effect of ing the 
proper discipline, and preventing its recurrence, 

n this I was not disappointed. I should not have 
made this statement, it not been that this was 
the sole charge, out of eleven, spread out into 
thirty-six specifications, on which a court of 
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had been great. But when one comes to consider | 


one, which I had brought from Valparaiso for that | 


but that thei desertions had been attended with | 


| thirteen members, after an investigation of three | 


Bay of Callao —Contrast of Callao In 1821 
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weeks, could find I had transgressed the laws of 
the navy in the smallest degree. In justification 
vf my course on this occasion, I could not but 
believe that the following clause of my instructions 
from the Hon, J, K, Paulding, secretary of the navy, 
ought to have sufficed; “In the prosecution of 
these long and devious voyages, you will neces- 
sarily be placed in situations which cannot be 
anticipated, and in which sometimes your own 
judgment and discretion, and at others necessity, 
must be your guide.” Under this I acted. I am 
fully satisfied that in this case circumstances did 
occur, which in the language of my instructions 
did make “necessity my guide,” and I fully be- 
lieve that in so doing I promoted the objects of the 
expedition, the honour of the navy, and the glory 
of the country. 

On the 30th of June, the squadron went over to 
Callao. 

he bay of Callao is too well known to require 
much to be said of it. The climate, combined with 
the prevailing winds, make it s fine harbour, The 
island of San Lorenzo protects it on the west from 
the swell of the ocean, but its northern side is 
entirely exposed ; there is no danger to be appre- 
liended from that quarter, A few miles to the 
north the influence of San Lorenzo ceases ; the 
surf there breaks very heavily upon the beach, and 
prevents any landing. 

The gradual manner in which the extensive 
plain rises from Callao towards Lima, seems to 
give a very erroneous idea of the situation of the 
city. From the bay it is seen quite distinctly, about 
six miles distant, and does not appear to be ele- 
vated ; yet I measured the height of Mr. Bartlett's 
house above the level of the sea by aympiesometer, 
and found it four hundred and twenty feet. The | 
rise would be searcely perceptible to a stranger | 
pasting over the road, or one who had not a prac- | 
tised eye, 

Since my visit to Callao in 1621, it had much 
altered, and for the better, nvtwithstanding the 
vicissitudes it has gone through since that time. A 
fine mole has been erected, surrounded by an iron 
railin On it is a guard-house, with soldiers | 
lounging about, and some two or three on guard, | 

The mole affords every convenience for landing 
from small vessels and boats, The streets of Callao 
have been made much wider, and the town has a 
more decent appearance, Water is conducted from 
the canal to the mole, and a railway takes the goods 
to the fortress, which is now converted into a depét. 
This place, the sea-port of Lima, must be one of the 

t resorts of shipping, not only for its safety, but 
or the convenience of providing supplies. The best 
idea of its trade will be formed from the number of 
vessels that frequent it. I have understood that 
there is generally about the same number as we 
found in port, namely, forty-two, nine of which 
were ships of war: five American, two French, 
one Chilian, and thirty-five Peruvian merchantmen, 


ae) her small. 

eastle of Callao has become celebrated in 
nf and has long been the key of Peru. 
Whi 72 Mica m, Were consi- | 
dered as the possessors of the country. It is now 
converted to a better use, viz. that of a custom- 
house, and is nearly dismantled. Only five of its 
guns remain, ont of one hundred and forty-five, | 
which it is said to have mounted. During our visit 


Callan deseribed.—Market. 
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there the Chilian troops had possession of the 
country, which they had held since the battle of 
Yungai, Most of the buildings are undergoing | 
repairs since the late contest. 

t is said that the fortress is to be demolished, 
and thus the peace of Callao will in a great mea- 
sure be secured, 

The principal street of Callao runs parallel with 
the bay. There are a few tolerably well-built two- 
story houses on the main street, which is paved. 
These houses are built of adobes, and have flat 
roofs, which is no inconvenience here, in conse- 
quence of the absence of heavy rains, The interior 
of the houses is of the commonest kind of work, 
The partition walls are built of cane, closely laced 
together, The houses of the common people are of 
one story, and about ten feet high ; some of them 
have a grated window, but must of them only a 
doorway and one room, Others mre seen that 
hardly deserve the name of houses, being nothing 
more than mud walls, with holes covered with a 
mat, and the same overhead, 

The outskirts of Callao deserve mentioning only 
for their excessive filth; and were it not for the 
fine climate it would be the hot-bed of pestilence, 
One feels glad to escape from this neighbourhood, 

The donations to the clergy or priests, at two 
small chapels, are collected on Saturdays from the 
inhabitants. On the evening of the same day, the 
devotees of the church, headed by the priest, carry 
asmal! portable altar through the streets, decorated 
with much tinsel, and various-coloured glass lamps, 
on which is a rade painting of the Virgin. As they 


| walk, they chant their prayers. 


The market, though there is nothing else re- 
markable about it, exhibits many of the peculiar 
customs of the country. It is held in a square of 
about one and a half acres. The stands for selling 


| meat are placed indiscriminately, or without order. 


Beef is sold for from four to six cents the pound, is 
eut in the direction of its fibre, and looks filthy, It 
is killed on the commons, and the hide, head, and 
horns are left for the buzzards and dogs. The rest 
is brought to market on the backs of donkeys. 
Chickens are cut up to suit purchasers. Fish and 
vegetables are abundant, and of good kinds, and 
good fruit may be had if bespoken. In this case it 
is brought from Lima. Every thing confirms, on 


| landing, the truth of the geographical adage, “ In 


Peru it never rains,” Itappears every where dusty 
and parched up. 

‘The situation of old Callao is still visible under 
the water, and though an interesting object, be- 
comes a melancholy one, when one thinks of the 
havoc a few minutes effected. The very foundation 
seems to have been upturned and shaken to pieces, 
and the whole submerged by a mighty wave. The 
wonder is that any one escaped to tell the tale. 

Two crosses mark the height to which the sea 
rose, The upper one, one-third of the way to Lima, 
indicates the extreme distance to which the water 


| flowed; the lower one marks the place whither the 


Spanish frigate was carried. I very much doubt 
the truth of either, I can easily conceive that a 
great wave would be suflicient to carry a large 
vessel from her moorings half a mile inland, but I 
eannot imagine how the water should have reached 
the height of one hundred and fifty feet at lenat 
above the level of the sea, anid yet permitted two 
hundred inhabitunts of old Callao to have escaped 
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on the walls of a church which are not half that | 
height. 

tside the walls of the fortress are several | 


| large vaults, filled with the dead, in all stages of | 


decay, and on which the vultures were ng | 
themselves: this was a revolting spectacle. Indeed, | 
it is truly sarprising that the higher classes, and | 
those in immediate authority, should not feel the 
necessity of appearing more civilized in the dispo- 
sition of their dead, Many are thrown in naked, 
and covered only with a few inches of sand. Great 
numbers of skeletons are still seen with pieces of 
elothing hanging to them, Dogs and vultures in 
greet numbers were every where feeding upon the 
ead, or standing aloof fairly gorged with their 
ons eg repast. If any thing is calculated to 
e a people brutal, and to prevent the inculea- 
tion of proper feeling, it is such revolting sights 
as these, 

Callao is said to contain between two and three 
thousand inhabitants, but this number, from the 
appearance of the place, seems to be overrated. 
Several new buildings are going up, which proves, 
that notwithstanding the times of revolution, they 
still persist in carrying on improvements. ‘The 
principal street is about a third of a mile in length, 
and is tolerably well paved, with side-walks. Bil- 
liard-signs stare you in the face. This, 1 presume, 
may be set down as the great amusement, to which 

added the favourite monté at night. 


may be 
Cosmien, or rather omnibusses, run several times | 


aday to Lima. The old accounts of robberies on | 
the road to Lima, are still fresh in the mouths of | 
strangers. In times of revolution it was infested by | 
robbers, but the steps taken by government have | 
effectually pat a stop to them. 

On the road to Lima is Bella Vista ; but it isin | 
ruins, and has been so ever since the revolution, It | 
was generally the outpost or battle-ground of the | 
two parties, and although the soil in the plain 
which borders the sea is extremely fertile, consist- 
ing of decom rock, containing the elements of 
fertility in the greatest abundance, it now appears 
a neglected waste. Attention to its cultivation and 
irrigation would make it a perfect garden. On 
approaching Lima, the gardens and fields are found 
to be cultivated and well irrigated. Fields of Indian 
corn are seen, some fully ripe, some half-grown, 
and others just shooting up,—a novel sight to us, 
This bears testimony not only to the fineness of the 
climate, but to the fertility of the soil. The gardens 
near the city are filled to profusion with fruits of all 
descriptions, . 

The road, on its near approach to the city, forms 
an avenue of about a milo in Jength, This, in its 
prosperous days, was the usual evening drive, and 
afforded = mn agreeable one. On each side are 

ens with orange-trees, the fragrance of 
ee flowers, and the beauty aud variety of the 
fruit, added to its pleasures. It is now going to 
decay from utter neglect. Its rows of willows, and 
the streams of running water on each side, though 
forming its great attraction, will, if suffered to 
remain without attention, be completely destroyed. 
No one seems to take interest in the public works. 
So marked a difference from Chili could not but be 
observed 


At Lima I was struck with the change that had 
taken place since my former visit. Every thing 
nuw betokens poverty and decay; a sad change 
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from its former splendour and wealth, ‘his ap- 
pearance was observed not only in the city, but 
also among the inlmbitants, Whole families have 
been swept off, and their former attendants, or 
strangers, have beewme the possessors of their 
houses and property. 

The country has been a scene of commotion and 
revolution for the last twenty-five years, of which 
Lima for a long time was the centre, The fate of 
Lower Peru being entirely dependent on it, and 
the fortress of Callao, the alternate possessors have 
stripped it and its inhabitants in every way in their 
power. It may with truth be designated a declining 


city. 

The neglected walls and ruined tenements, the 
want of stir and life among the people, are sad 
evidences of this decay. The population is now 
said to be about forty-five thousand, although in 
former times it has been supposed to amount to as 
many as sixty-five or seventy thousand. 

The aspect of the city, especially a bird’s-eye 
view from the neighbouring hills, gives to the eye 
of the stranger the appearance of ruins. There are 
few buildings that have the look of durability, and 
no new ones have been put up for the last forty 
years. The plan of the city combines more advan- 

than any other that could have been adopted 
for the locality, The streets are at right angles, 
and all sufficiently broad. Those which run with 
the declivity of the ground, north-west and south- 
east, have water flowing through their middle, 
The uses to which these streams are “put, and the 
numerous buzzards that frequent them, give the 
ifenger any other idea than that of cleanliness, 
The buzzards are protected by law, and may be 
seen fighting for their food in the gutters, regard- 
| less passers ; or sitting on the tops of the 
houses, thirty or forty in a row, watching for 
more food. — 

Great attention has been paid to laying out the 
alameda, which is on the north side of the city. 
Its centre is ornamented with a number of foun- 
tains ; its walks are well shaded on each side with 
trees; and the running water adds to its fresliness; 
all unite to form a delightful promenade. In the 
cool of the evening it is mueli frequented, and its 

| stone seats are occupied by numbers of citizens. 
This is the best plage to get a view of the inha- 
hitants; and notwithstanding their internal eommo- 
tions, they appear fully to enjoy their cigarittas, 
which they are constantly smoking, The peculiar 
dress of the ladies is here seen to the best advan- 
tage, and, however fitted it may be to cover in- 
trigue, is not, certainly, adapted to the display of 
beauty. A more awkward and absurd dress cannot 
well be conceived. It is by no means indicative of 
the wearer's rank, for frequently this disguise is 
| ragged and tattered, and assumed under its most 
forbidding t to deceive, or carry on an in- 
trigue, of which it is almost an effectual cloak, 

I never could behold these dresses without con- 
sidering them as an emblem of the wretched condi- 
tion of domestic society in this far-famed city. 

The saya and manto were originally intended as 

| a retiring, modest dress, to mark reserve, to insure 
seclusion, and to enable ladies to go abroad without 


an escort, The general term for the wearers is | 
Tapada, and they were always held sacred from 


insult. Tapada ia likewise applied to a dress which 
| is also frequently seen, viz. a shawl worn over the 


head, so as to cover the nose, mouth, and forehead, 
None but the most intimate friend can know the 
wearers, who frequent the theatres in this disguise, | 
It is to be regretted, that it is now worn for very 
different purposes from its original intention. In- 
trigues of all kinds are said to be carried on under 
it. [t enables the wearer to mix in all societies, and 
to frequent any place of amusement, without being 
known, and, even if suspected by her husband or 
relatives, the law of custom would protect her from 
discovery, In this dress, it is said, a wife will pass 
her own husband when she may be walking with 
her lover, and the husband may make love to his 
wife, without being aware it is she, 

The saya is a silk petticoat, with numerous small | 
vertical plaits, containing about thirty yards of 
silk, and costing fifty or sixty dollars, It is drawn 
in close at the bottom of the dress, so that the 
wearer is obliged to make very short steps (ten 
inches). Itis a little elastic, and conforms to the 
shape, whether natural or artificial, from the waist 
down, The manto is a kind of cloak, of black silk, 
It is fastened to the saya at the waist, and brought 
over the head and shoulders from behind, conceal- 
ing every thing but one eye, and one hand, in which 
is naually seen a cross, or whose fingers are well 
ornamented with jewels. Before the manto is 
arranged, a French shawl of bright colours is 
thrown over the shoulders, and brought between 
the openings of the manto in front, hanging down 
nearly to the feet. The loose saya is also much 
worn: this is not contracted at the bottom, and in 
walking has a great swing from side to side. 

The walk of the Lima Jadies is graceful and 
pretty, and they usually have small feet and hands, 

The houses are built of sun-burnt brick, cane, 
and small timber. All those of the better class 
have small balconies to the second story. Most of 
the houses are of two stories, and they generally 
have an archway from the street, by a 
strong portal, leading into an open court, ‘The 
lower, or ground-floor, is used as store-houses, 
stables, &c. This peculiar manner of building is 
intended as a security against the effects of earth- 
quakes, The housetops are a depository for all 
kinds of rubbish, and the.accumulation of dust is 
great, The staircase leading to the upper story is 
generally handsome, and decorated with fresco 
paintings, which are, however, far below medio- 
crity. This style of building is well adapted to the 
climate, 

The portales or arcades is one of the most 
attractive eos for the stranger. He is there | 
sure at all hours to see more of life in Lima than 
at any other place, They are built on two sides of | 
the plaza. The ground-floor is occupied as shops, 
where all kinds of dry goods and fancy articles are 
sold. Between the columns, next the plaza, are 
many lace and fringe-workers ; and without these 
again are sundry cooks, freseo-sellers, &c,, who 
are frying savoury cakes and fish for their ens- 
tomers, particularly in the morning and late in the 
evening. 

The arcades are about five hundred feet long, 
well paved with small stones, interlaid with the 
knuekle-bones of sheep, which produces a kind of 
mosaic pavement, and makes known the date of its 
being laid down as 1799. This place for hours 
every day is the great resort, and one has a fall 
insight to every store, as they are al) doors, and 


side of the plaza. The lower part of it is a row of 
principally tinkers and smallware- | 
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consequently quite exposed, fo their remotest 
corner. The second story is occupied as dwell- 


e palace of the viceroy occupies the north 


small shops, 

dealers. On the east side is the archbishop’s 
and the cathedral. 

The fountain in the centre of the plaza is a fine 

piece of work, and was erected, according to the 

inscription, in 1600, by Don Garcia Sarmiento 


| Sotomayer, the viceroy and captain-general of the 


kingdom, 
Mia eih ike cal tis apni elon ee .r : 
| seven acres of ground. 


the usual saying. 
_ © He that drinks of the fountain will not leave 
Lima,” 

The eathedral is a remarkable building, not only 
from its size, but its ornaments. Most of the deco- 
rations are in bad taste, and I should imagine its for- 
mer riches in the metals and precious stones have 
contributed chiefly to itscelebrity. Certainly those 
ornaments which are loft cannot be much admired, 

Its great altar, composed of silver, might as 
well be of lead, or pewter, for all the show it makes, 
In a chapel on one side of the building, there is a 
collection of portraits of the archbishops, They 
are faces, well painted, and all are there but 
the one who, at the breaking out of the revolution, 


proved faithful to his sovereign and the Spanish | 


cause, all have had the honour, except 
him, to be interred in niches, in the erypt, under 
the great altar. Many of the coffins are open, 
exposing the dried-up remains of the saints, clothed 


in leather jackets and shoes, which the sacristan 


made no difficulty about disposing of for a trifle. 
Two skulls and a hand were obtained. There is 
some i earving about the choir of the ca- 
thedral. 


The market of Lima is kept in an open square, 


It is a strange place to visit, and the scene that is | 


witnessed there cannot fail to amuse the stranger. 
It is well supplied, and many purchasers frequent 
it. There are no stalls, and mats are used in their 
stead. The meat is laid on them in rows, and the 
vegetables heaped up in piles. The meat, as at 
lao, is cut with the grain, and into small pieces, 
to suit the purchasers ; and poultry is cut up in a 
similar manner. Bot what will most attract a 
stranger's notice, are the cooking establishments, 
These are in great request ; stews, fries, and olla 
podridas, are in constant preparation by some 
brawny dame, who deals out, with much gravity 
and a business-like air, the small pieces to the 
hungry Indians who stand by waiting for their 
turn. The fried dishes seemed to claim their 
preference, if one could judge by the number in 
ting. The expertness of the woman who of- 
ficinted was truly wonderful, twisting and twirling 
the dough in her hand, placing it upon a stick, 
dipping it in the hot oil, and slipping it as soon 
as oobed dexterously into the dish for her cus- 
by, aie “Th f dishes cook 
by, equally expert. e variety of dishes cookin 
oa pact Gag and those who fried fish exhibite 


undoubted proofs of their freshness, by consigning 


them to the pan before they ceased to live. 
I was surprised at the variety of fish, meats, 
vegetables, and fruits; the latter particularly. 


These were in season, and included oranges, cheri- 


Then again was a frier of pancakes close | 


moyers, pomegranates, paltas, plantains, bananas, | 
papers, ranadillas, apples, figs, and ananas. 

he above are the usual articles crowded into | 
the market, but were I to stop here, one-half | 
would not be told, All sorts of gouds, jewelry, | 
cottons, woollens, laces, hardware, linen fabrics 
handkerchiefs, shoes, slippers, hats, &e., are haw ked 
about by pedlers with stentorian lungs, who, with 
the lottery-venders, with tickets, ink-horn, and 

selling the tickets in the name of the Holy 
irgin and all the saints, make an uproar that one 
can have little idea of, without mixing in or wit- 
nessing it, 

The convent of San Francisco occupies six or 
In its days of prosperity 
it must have been a magnificent establishment, Its 
chapels are very rich in gilding, carved work, &c., 
and the cloisters are ornamented with beautiful 
fountains and flower-gardens. Part of it is now 
occupied by the soldiers as barracks, and their | 
muskets are stacked on the altar of one of its 
chapels, It has long since been stripped of its 
riches and deserted, but it seems once to have pos- 
sessed all that wealth, luxury, and taste could 
effect or suggest. The good Father Anculus, who 
showed the building, was shrewd and obliging. 
The gallery of paintings contains, it is said, many 
fine Murillos. The remains of its former splendour, 
even now, justifies what Father Feiiillee asserted, 
that there was nothing of the kind to compare with 
it in Europe, There are but few friars here at 
present, but it is said to have formerly maintained 
five hundred, living in the greatest luxury and 
licentiousness. ‘The most remarkable object in the 
church, was the shrine and image of a black Virgin 
Mary, with a white infant Saviour in her arms. 

The public library is composed of rare and 
valuable books, both in French and Spanish, taken 
from the Jesuits’ college and convents, They are 
in order, and among them are many manu- 
seripts which are beautifully illuminated. The 
librarian, a young priest, deserves our thanks for | 
his attention and civility, 

The public museum has been but lately com- | 
menced. It contains a collection of curious Pe- | 
ruvian antiquities, some native birds, and the 
portraits of all the viceroys, from Pizarro down, | 
At the cabildos or city hall, are to be seen some of | 
the archives of Lima, kept until recently in good | 
order, Many signatures of the old yiceroys and | 
governors are curious; among others, that of 
Pizarro is shown, As few of them could write, | 
they adopted the rubrica, made by placing the | 
finger of the left hand and making the flourish on | 
Aves side of it, the clerk filling in the name, This | 
method has since been generally adopted among | 
the South Americans, in signing official documents, | 
being considered full as binding as if the name was 
written. 

There are three classes of inhabitants, viz. 
whites, Indians, and negroes. The union of the | 
two first produces the cholo; of the two last, the 
zambo ; and of the first and last, the mulatto, The 


~ 


| Spaniards, or whites, are a tall race, particularly 


the females, They have brown complexions, but 

occasionally a brilliant colour, black hair and eyes. 

Some of them are extremely beautiful. The cholos 

are shorter, but well made, and have particularly 

small feet and hands, All classes of people are 

addicted to the smoking of cigars, even in car- 
£ 


Population of Pera.—Newspapers, 
60 Earthquakes at Lima. 


riages and at the dinner-table, It does not seem 


to be considered by any one as unpleasant, and | 


| foreiyners have adopted the custom. 

There does not ap to exist any accurate 
account of the population of Peru ; but it is gene- 
rally believed to have decreased, particularly as 
regards the whites and negroes. The best informa- 
tion gives but little over a million inhabitants, viz, 
about one hundred and twenty-five thousand whites; 
natives and cholos, eight hundred thousand ; with 
ninety thousand negroes and ranchos, of whom 
about thirty-five thousand are slaves, This docs 
not vary much from the number given by the geo- 
graphies forty years ago. The country appears, 
from all accounts, not only to have decreased in 
population, but to have diminished in wealth and 
productiveness, A much less proportion of the soil 
is now cultivated than formerly under the “children 
of the sun,” 

There are half a dozen newspapers published in 
Lima, two of which are issued daily. They are, 

| like the Spanish, small sheets. They have a good 
| deal of control over public opinion. Few or no ad- 
vertisements are seen in them, These are deemed 
unnecessary in Lima, and all the amusements, such 
as the theatre, cock-fighting, &c., are placarded on 
the portals, A high price is asked for the news- 


rs. 
Pe Moet of the buildings in Lima have suffered 
more or less from earthquakes. It was the season 
of earthquakes during our stay, and three were felt. 
Some of our gentlemen complained of a sickening 
sensation during the first, It did not, however, do 
| much damage. The second took place on the Sth 
of June, and was sensibly felt ; a third was expe- 
rienced on the 10th of June, with a continued 
shaking of the walls and floors, The last was 
reported as having been more severe to the north- 


ward. 

With the name of Peru the want of moisture is 
generally associated. The general impression is 
that it never rains there, This, however, is far 
from being strictly true, except in certain parts of 
it. Were it not, however, for i tion by the 
mountain streams, a great portion of Peru would 
certainly become nearly a desert, Indeed, the up- 
land is so now, not yielding any herbage whatever 
until the pasture region of the Cordilleras is reached, 
We are not to imagine, however, that the atmos- 
phere is very clear, or that sunshine always pre- 
vails. It is extremely difficult to get a clear day, 
Father Feliillee has put upon record, more than a 
century ago, that the heavens were gencrally ob- 
seured. I[ can bear testimony to the truth of this 
remark, for although a glimpse of the sun was 

'y had some time during the day, yet it was 
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| they absorb it as they advance to 


Want of molsture—Rain —Pire not used 
often.—The river Rimac, 


almost as difficult to get equal altitudes at Callao 
during our stay as it was at Terra del Fuego. 

The dew (almozo) of Lima is never so great as 
to produce running water, yet it is more like rain 
than a Seotch mist. 

The peculiarity of there being no rain, has been 
accounted for in several ways, but not to me satis- 
factorily. The prevailing cold and dry winds from 
the southward sweep over the western shores of 
the continent; having a great sepeeny for moisture, 

the northward, 
from every thing. On reaching the latitude of 12° 
S., they cease, and having become saturated, now 
rise to a sufficient height, where they are condensed 
by the cold strata, and again deposited on the 
mountains in almost constant rains. This will ac- 
count for the mont in the high Cordilleras of 
Chili, as well as for the existence of the Desert of 
Atacama, the want of rain on the coast of Upper 
Peru; and at the same time, for the moisture of 
the high Cordilleras of Peru, which will be shortly 
spoken of. It will be remembered that our parties 
on the Cordilleras of Chili found the aridity to | 
increase on ascending, to the very edge of the per- | 


| petual snow, and all the plants were of a thorny 


character. 

The records of Lima mention the falling of rain 
only four times in the eighteenth century, and the 
occurrence of thunder and lightning an equal moun- 
ber of times. But this applies to a small part of 
Peru only, namely, the country bordering the coast, 
some fifty or sixty miles in width around Lima, It 
will be seen that our party who visited the interior, 
when at the height of ten thousand feet, entered a 
region subject to rain, and on the crest of the | 
mountains the soil was kept perfectly moist by the | 
frequent snows and rain, _ 

Fire is not used often, but from the continual 
dampness there is a cold and clammy feeling, tliat 
is exceedingly uncomfortable and prejudicial to 
health. Lima has certainly the “y aang of being 
a healthy place—how obtained I know not—but it 
certainly does not deserve it, The interments have 
annually averaged over three thousand five lun- 
dred, in a bag amounting by the best accounts 
to no more forty-five thousand, Many of these 
deaths are those of strangers, and the climate has 
always been fatal to the Indians, 

The Rimac derives its waters exclusively from 
the snows of the Cordilleras. It is a mountain tor- 
rent throughout its whole course. The quantity of 
water in it is small. The width at its mouth is 
about thirty feet, and one foot deep, It has not 
sufficient force to break a e through the 
beach to the sea, and the water filters through the 
pebbly soil. 


Valley of the Rio de Caravillo. ol 
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| Serious undertaking, and likel 
much danger, from the handitti who frequent the | 


TOMES—THEIAR CONTENTS—EMBARKATION—RETURN TO CALLAO—COMMERCE AXD TRADE OF PERU. 


On the arrival of the Relief at Callao, Messrs. 
Pickering, Rich, Agate, and Brackenridge, re- 
a permission to make a jaunt to the Cor- 
dilleras of Pern, for the purpose of making bota- 
nical collections. 1 felt much gratified that this 
object had been effected, although I could not but 
regret that they were suffered to depart without 
the necessary instruments for obtaining the alti- 
tudes, which had been put on board the Relief at 
Orange Harbour, for that very purpose. 

Mr, Rich spoke the Spanish language well, which 
afforded the party many facilities for ov i 


| the difficulties that were thrown in their way, 


In Lima the journey was considered as a v 
to be attended with 


route they intended to pass over,—that to the mines 
of Paseo, Through the friendly assistance of Mr, 


| Biggs, of the house of Messrs, Bartlett and Co., 


thing was made easy. By his advice, they 


ev 
anotiad themselves, not only with blankets and 


horse-furniture, but with all sorts of provisions, 
and 
much as they could carry, notwithstanding the 


| country was described as well inhabited. As a 


preliminary step, it was necessary to provide them- 
selves with passports, for which they lost no time 


| in applying. After the delay of a day, the passports 


came in the form of a letter of prutection and re- 
commendation from Lafuente himself, to the local 
authorities throughout all Peru, couched in the most 
liberal terms, and treating the affair with as much 
im ce as if it were a national one. It is a regu- 
lation that the names of all who receive passports 
shall be published in the official gazette; their inten- 
tion, therefore, became known to all Lima, From 
the few who are gazetted, it would appear that but 
a small number travel into the interior, or else that 
the regulation is not very strictly complied with. 
The injunction to render the party assistance in 
case of need was very strong, and among other 
things specified to be furnished, was clothing, which 


ularly with bread, of which they took as | 


| God et Te te 


| margin of the extensive plain that 


was thought to look somewhat ominous in this 
country of banditti. In spite of the positive terms 
in which the passport was expressed, it was found 
of little effect in procuring them mules or horses ; 


and it was not till after much trouble and disap- 


peintment on many sides, that horses were at last 
obtained from the post establishment. 

On the 16th May they were ready to set out, 
and were accompanied for some miles by Mr. 
Biggs, whose friendly advice and assistance they 


had often, during the jaunt, reason to be thankful | 


for, 
the cause of their being 
comforts, without which 
privation, 

Their proposed route was up the valley of the 


would have suffered 


It saved them much inconvenience, and was | 
pees with many little 
ey 


Rio de Caxavillo, the river next to the northward | 


of the Rimac. Leaving Lima, they passed through 
the suburbs of San Lazaro, at the gate of which, 


'and for the énly time during the journey, they 


were desired to show their passports, Sone little 
difficulty arose, and an intention was expressed to 
unload the baggage-mule for examination. This, 
however, was soon removed by the reading of the 
passport, and the examination ended in many bows, 
and the repeated exclamation, “Go on, go on! 
Such was the talismanic effect 
of an official document at the period of our visit. 
After leaving the city, their route lay along the 
bord ers on the 
sea, at the foot and over the low hills which skirt 
it. Many columns of dust and louse particles of 
sand were seen rising from the heated plain, stirred 


by the action of the wind, forming vortices of con- | 


siderable diameter and elevation. Clouds of smoke, 


burning of the cane-brakes. The Peruvian willow, so 
much resembling the Lombardy poplar in its form, 
was much admired, and the contrast in the landseape 
between the barren elay-coloured bills and the bright 
green of the irrigated sey was very remarkable. 


too, were visible in the distance, proceeding, ac- | 
cording to the information of their guides, from the 
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Ruins of aw Inca town, 
Ponchorua.—Caballeros. 
At the distance of three leagues from Lima, they 
through the ruins of an Inca town, situated 
(as they uniformly found them afterwards) just on 
the border of the irrigated valley. The walls of the 
town were very thick, built of mud and unburnt 
brick, at right angles, very much after the modern 
manner ; the hills also were seen covered with the 
ruins of Indian buildings, some of them resembling 


| fortifications, 


They now turned up a beautiful valley, on the 
irrigated fields of which were seen herds of 
horned cattle, horses, and goats,—a proof that 
the irrigated land is not exclusively used for 


At six leagues from Lima they reached Pon- 
chorua, the first stopping-place ; but the ck 
concluded to go a league beyond it to Caballeros, 
where they passed the night. They arrived there 
in sufficient time to make a short excursion to the 
banks of the Rio de Caxavillo, which appeared a 
larger stream than the Rimac. 

Around Caballeros are very extensive meadows 
and fields of clover. The posada was found oecu- 
pied by the guard and muleteers who acted as a 
convoy of silver from Pasco. They gave up the 
only room in the house for-our gentlemen, into 


| which they were shown, and where a good supper 


| their 


was provided for them, while the guard took up 
quarters in the yard. The metal, it was ob- 
served, was in large masses of pifia, some of them 
heavy enough to be a load for a mule, and an in- 
convenient en to run away with. 

They passed the night on the tables and rude 
seats, under cover,—a luxury they had not yet 
learned to appreciate. 

At mi cht they felt the shock of an earth- 


quake. A distant hollow sound was at first heard, | 


which seemed to approach, increasing rapidly, and 
before they could spring to their feet, the house 
was rolled and shaken as if it had been on an agi 


tated sea, Mr. Rich says that it was with diffi- | 


culty he could hold himself on the table where he 
had been lying. The natives of the adjoining huts 
ran out into the road, uttering horrible shricks, 
striking their breasts, and offering up prayers to 
the Holy Virgin to grotect them, The shock con- 
tinued severe for forty seconds, but lasted alto- 
gether about two minutes; it produced a slight 
tiger ak sea-sickness, which continued for some 
time afterwards, and a bewildering sensation, that 


| rendered it difficult to collect their ideas to speak, 


The sound resembled that produced by throwing 
stones over precipices, so as to roll on hollow 
ground beneath, This earthquake was the most 
violent that had been experienced for some time, 
and was felt sensibly at Lima and through all 
Lower Peru. No material damage was done,—in 
consequence, according to the people of the coun- 
try, of its not getting to the surface. 

Early on the 17th the party set out up the dry 
mountain valley, the soil of which is composed of 
stones and loose powdery earth. This kind of 
ground continued for five leagues, with not a drop 


of water, nor was a plant or bird collected ; no- | 


thing was seen growing but a few tillandsias, On 
this route they passed many crosses, marking the 
spots where there had been loss of life: a sight 


| that was not calculated to excite pleasing thoughts, 


and bringing to mind not only the great number of 
murders that had taken place, but the daily occur- 
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Yaso,—Obrajillo. 
Difficulty in procuring mules. 


rence of attacks upon small parties of travellers by | 


the desperadoes of Peru, 

Immediately on the confines of this dreary waste 
is Yanga, a deserted-looking place, but having 
some good gardens and orchards, At noon they 
reached Santa Rosa de Quivi, a small place, where 
they procured some good fruit, After travellin 
two leagues, they at dark reached Yaso, and 
stopped at the postmaster’s house ; he was not at 
home, but they were permitted to sleep in the 
porch or veranda, Nothing edible was to be found 
in the village, except a few potatoes, after supping 


on which, they disposed themselves on the clay | 


and stones, with their arms ready for service,—a 


pre necessary at times, even in the most | 


uented places in Peru. 
uring the day, they had been much annoyed 
by sand-flies and fleas ; besides these, they had a 


few musquitoes, but the latter are seldom felt in | 


Peru. 

The screaming of parrots during the night, had 
announced that some change had taken place in 
the vegetation, In the morning they found this 
to be the case, The land in the vicinity of the town 
was cultivated, and some good orchards and fields 
of clover were seen; the mountains, which had 
hitherto been gray with tillandsias, had now as- 
sumed a greenish tinge. Agayes made their appear- 
ance here, anda few miles beyond, the hills be- 
came entirely green: all showed that a different 
region had been entered, The inclined roofs of the 
huts proved that rains were experienced, and that 
it was found necessary by the inhabitants to pro- 
tect themselves from them. 

The valley had now become more contracted, 
and level ground was seldom seen; the mountains 


| increased in elevation, the roads and scenery par- 


taking of the character of Madeira, Cascades were 
seen springing from almost the very summits of 
the high ence? cattle were grazing, and occa- 
sional cultivated patches were mingled with the 
parece mureoee 3 the aid of irrigation was no 
onger necessary ; and the Cordillera plants of the 
Flora Peruviana, with the vegetation made known 
by Humboldt and Bonpland, were recognised. At 


noon, after travelling six leagues, they reached | 


Obrajillo, the rendezvous of the two celebrated 
Spanish botanists, Ruiz and Pavon, authors of 
the Flora Peruviana. 

There are three towns, Obrajillo, Canta, and San 
Miguel, about a mile distant from each other, said 
to contain three or four thousand inhabitants. At 
Obrajillo, the general to whom they had letters of 
introduction was not at home; some difficulty in 
getting mules occurred in consequence, and it was 
not until much time and patience had been ex- 
hausted, that our gentlemen understood the real 
difficulty, which was, that the horses they had 
brought from the low reggie were not considered 
capable of standing the cold 
mountains, the owners at Lima having refused to 
allow their mules to cross the mountains, They 
were assisted, however, in procuring mules and 
guides by the general's son, 

Obrajillo, the largest of the three towns, con- 
tains about one hundred cottages. It has a stone 
church, with two towers, apparently of some age, 
which fronts on the open square. The dwellin 
are of one story, without fl and almost wi 
out furniture; yet it is said to be the residence of 


and fatigue of the | 


Difficulty in procuring mules,—The llama used 
as a beast of burden.—Inroad of vagahonis. 


many Shey Al agrast How true this may be, it 
was impossible from appearances to determine, 
for the high and Jow, the rich and the poor, all 
svem to live in the same style. 

| The difficulties that occurred in procuring mules 
for their journey, had delayed them so long, as to 
place it out of their power to proceed before the 
next day, The opportunity of visiting the environs 
was taken, and a collection of plants was ob- 
tained, the annuals being found in the right season 
for making collections. The cascade which was 
seen as they approached was visited, and exhibited 
a picturesque and beautiful appearance, even when 
it was four miles distant, 

At Obrajillo there are many pretty gardens and 
fields, under a good state of cultivation, The 

de itself looked like a flower-garden, and 
flowers of every hue were seen on either side, 
caleeolarias, lobelias, &c, 

Here was the first point where they had met the 
Dama used as a beast of burden; the load which 
| they carry is from seventy to ninety pounds. 

On the 19th, at an early hour, some vagal 
assuming the name of Chilians, went the rounds 
of the village, helping themselves to every thing 
they desired, to the utter dismay of the inhabitants, 
who made no resistance, The consequence was, 
that having neglected to supply themselves with 


bread the evening before, they lost the opportunity | 


of doing it. This was a serious inconvenience, for 
Obrajiilo supplies the upper country with bread, as 
Lima does the lower, and it is procured with diffi- 
culty, except at these two places. Potatoes were 
therefore taken as a substitute, though a very in- 
convenient one, from their great weight and bulk, 

They were on the route by six o'clock, and an 
hour's ride brought them to a spot where the river 
formed a very picturesque rapid, soon after which 
they entered into a wild and romantic pass, be- 
pbs steep acclivities and precipices of immense 

eight. 

At ten o’clock they reached Culnai, a distance 
of five leagues ; it contains about thirty cottages; 
its height is believed to be ten thousand feet above 
the sea, and here cultivation ceases, ending with 
the potato, tropmolum, oxalis, and basella, The 
second region of plants also terminates here; and 
now ensued the “ Paramera,” or pasture region of 
the Andes, avoided by the inhabitants of the lower 
districts on account of the cold. This third region 


gives growth to a set of plants which make a 
transition from those of the second region 
to low alpine ser bushes, none of which exceed 


two feet in height. The Paramera is remarkable 
for a dense sward of oa Sinat low herba- 
ceous plants, principally of the order compositse. 
The vse of the latter it was ‘remarked, were 
particularly large in proportion to the plant. These 
form a rich pasturage for the flocks and herds, 
which are seen feeding in the valleys and along 
the sides of the hills. p.%- 

No cultivation is attempted beyond Culnai, and 
but two species of Cacti were met with above this 


pommt. 

They had hitherto for the most part followed a 
northerly direction, but now they diverged more 
to the north-east. The temperature was falling as 
they ascended, the air was clear and bracing, and 
the seenery as they advanced became more in- 
teresting, and even sublime. To its wild and pre- 
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eipitous features was now added the high snowy 
peak of La Vinda in the distance, and some few 
of snow were occasionally seen in places 
sheltered from the sun’s rays. The mule-paths 
had become narrow, and when they met with 
mules, which was often the case, it became neces- 
sary to turn under the rocks, until the path was 
clear. On one occasion, one of the party allowed 
his mule to take the outside; the consequence was 
that a muleteer shoved mule and rider several feet 
over the bank. No injury was received, and the 
dilemma passed off with a good laugh at the fright. 
The ity of the mules on these occasions is 
remarkable. 58 | always endeavour to cling to 
the wall side, and will succeed in doing it if not 
prevented by the rider. Their caution is great 
when they apprehend danger in passing over steep 
; the instant danger was anticipated, the 


| nose and fore feet were used to ascertain its ex- | 


tent, which done, the animals cautiously proceeded, 
and reached the bottom with great care and ease 
both to the rider and themselves. 

About three o’clock they had gained the fourth 
or alpine region, where they were met with sharp 
and cutting winds, accompanied with hail and 
snow, that proved very uncomfortable to their 
sunburnt faces: this was supposed to be at an 
elevation of about fifteen thousand feet. Our gen- | 
tlemen now felt the effects of the elevation in 
headache, difficulty of breathing, and excessive 
lassitude, The crest of the Cordilleras is at this 
pluce a league in width, the surface very uneven, 
containing small lakes without outlets, sunk in 
deep hollows; beyond this the streams which form 
the extreme sources of the Amazon were running 
to the eastward, After travelling two leagues on 


a gentle descent, they arrived at Casa Cancha 


about dusk, 

Casa Cancha consists of three huts, and is no- 
thing more than a muleteers’ rendezvous; the place 
was in charge of two women, who in expression, 
if not in form, might have been taken for witches. | 
The accommodations, if they may be so called, 
were an apartment common to all the inmates, 
with no fastening to the door or windows, with- 
out a fire, and nothing but the hard ground to lie 


upon. 

Pat night the thermometer frequently falls to the 
freezing-point, and the climate is like that of win- | 
ter; there is not, however, a stick of wood nor any | 
resinous umbelliferse, as on the Chilian Andes, to 
be had, and the cooking is done with turf when it 
can be obtained, but dry cowdung is most com- 
monly used for this p This is the only and 
the best establishment the place affords; even the 
first females in the country can procure no better 
accommodations, and will bear it for the night 
with contentment. 

As a special mark of distinction, a smaller apart- 
ment was assigned to our gentlemen, in a hut ad- 
joining that in which their supper was cooked, of 
which they witnessed the preparation, The cook- 
ing range was of peculiar construction, and might 
serve as a pattern for a modern cwisine. It oc- | 
eupied one corner of the apartment, and appeared 
to be convenient and well adapted to the wants of 
the inmates, 

After a time the fore-quarter of mutton made 
its appearance in the hands of their landlady, | 
scorched to a cinder, Being unprovided with a | 


Effects of climate on tha 
constitution, 


knife, she began to tear it into small pieces with 
her fingers. Our gentlemen remonstrated, but 
nothing would stop ber until nearly every morsel 
of it had passed through her dirty hands. This, 
| added to her state of intoxication, caused some of 
them to lose their supper from sheer disgust, 
though all agreed that she carved or tore it into 
pieces in a most dexterous manner. 

After supper they were informed by their guides, 
in much consternation, that a band of Chilian 
marauders were approaching; the whole establish- 
ment was in great uproar. The party, however, 
proved to be a convoy. ‘The officer in charge was 
eivil, and eng freely in conversation on the 
pending contest between Chili and Peru. 

Doving the night the party were very much 
troubled with headache and difficulty in breathing; 
they passed an uncomfortable night on the clay 
floor, The thermometer in the doorway stood in 
the morning at 33°. 

Casa Cancha is in a valley surrounded by lofty 
mountains, Its height, upon the authority of a 
gentleman at Lima, is fourteen thousand five hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea. Pasturage in 
its vicinity is good; sheep and cattle are abundant: 
bread and potatoes are brouglit over the mountains 
from Obrajillo; of these they have oftentimes but 
a seanty supply, which was the case at this period. 
The evening previous to their arrival a theft had 
taken place there,—a gentleman had had his fire- 
arms Stolen; a great loss, when one takes into con- 
consideration the nature of the country, and the 
dangers to be encountered jn travelling. 

On the morning of the 20th, with one exception, 
they were all affected with vomiting, headache, 
and fever, and still suffering much from difficulty 
in breathing ; this is usually felt on first visiting 
these elevated regions, and is said to be particularly 
80 at night, 

The morning proved so boisterous with frequent 
hail-showers, that they determined to remain the 
day, to rest their mules and recruit themselves, 
Their breakfast was more acceptable than the last 
eee supper ; it consisted of olla-podrida and 
mi 


As the weather allowed them to botanize, they 
set out in two parties, but had not been oecupied 
over two hours, before they were overtaken by a 
severe stiow-storm, which entirely covered up all 


| small plants, and made it difficult for them to scale | 


the rocks. 

Ou the 21st, they had determined to proceed to 
Baiios, which from the description of their guides, 
who were ignorant however of the route beyond 
Casa Cancha, they had been Jed to believe was on 
the eastern slope of the mountain, 

They started at an early hour, with the wild 
geese flying and feeding around them, determining 
to visit Alpamarea, which is distant from Casa 
Cancha about two leagues ; but owing to their 
guides being unacquainted with the paths, they 
were led about among the mountains, and over 
extensive plains, covered with coarse herbage. 
A variety of beautiful flowers were found, and 
many domesticated Jlamas were seen feeding, At 
eleven o'clock they stumbled, as if by accident, on 
| the place, consisting of a number of huts; one of 
these showed the welcome sign of bread for sule, 
viz., a basket stuck upon a long pole; and they 
were fortunate in procuring some small rolls, 
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| mixed blood, who have a language of their own, 


Alpamarca.—Peruvian repast.— Process of 
extracting sliver from the ore. 


Alpamarea proved to be in the vicinity of a 
silver-mine, and here they found a goodly company | 
of Peruvian gentlemen, collected from various 
uarters, and them the general to whom 
they had brought letters to Obrajillo. They were 
received with great kindness and attention; the 
company insisted upon their dismounting, and 
gave them the cheer they had prepared for them- 
selves, which was readily partaken of. It was 
served in a large gourd-shell, and consisted of a 
Spanish hoteh-poteh, or olla, with carrots, pot- 
garlic, pepper, and small bits of mutton. It was 
observed, as the eatables were disappearing, that 
the Spanish dons now and then would partake of 
the tidbits by reaching over their shoulders from 
behind. This repast was well timed, for our party 
had been fasting sufficiently long to enable them 
to do ample justice to it. 

The Peruvians sent for the superintendent of 
the mine, and in the mean time showed the process 
of extracting the silver, which was as follows ; the 
ore is broken up until it resembles earth ; it is 
then thrown into a large round vat, and mixed | 
with mereury and water; six or eight mules are | 
then turned in and driven round and round, until | 
the amalgam is formed; it is then put into a 
vessel, and stirred with water until the earth | 
mixes with it, and the water being poured off, 
leaves the amalgam, whence the mercury is finally 
eva ted, 

The ore appears to be taken almost entirely 
from the surface, It is poor, and the mines do 
not yield much profit. There are many old veins 
that have been extensively worked, but owing to 
their depth have been abandoned. 

The superintendent arrived after a while ; he 
proved to be an English miner (Mr, R. Bevan), 
who had been twenty years in the country. He 
was delighted to see our party, saying that an 
American and Englishman were all the same in 
Peru, and that he had not heard his own language | 
spoken fur two years, He informed them tlt the 
old Spaniards had worked the mines cheaper than 
any one has been able to do since, They were 
large Jandholders, and contrived to keep them- 
selves in debt to their tenants; this they always 
paid in manufactured goods, very much in demand 
with the Indians who worked the mines, thus 
making a double profit on the wages, At the pre- 
sent time the mines are worked by Indians of a 


They are much addicted to the use of coca, (the 
leaf of the erythroxylun coco, which is mixed and 
masticated with gutnoa,) and without a supply of 
this leaf they will not work, 

Mr. Bevan took the party to the mine, which is 
some distance up the mountains, Much difficulty 
was experienced in breathing the rarefied atmos- 
phere, and great fatigue in walking; so mueli so, 
that it was necessary to stop every few steps to 
rest; and what was surprising, Mr. Bevan and the 
Indians who accompanied him appeared to be 
more affected than any of the party. He assured 
them it was the same even with the Indians born 
on the spot, showing that neither time nor other cir- 
cumstances can adapt a constitution to this elevated 
region. On reaching the mouth of the mine, they 
saw several emaciated and ghastly-looking Indians 
seated near the entrance; they descended a few 
yards into it, but found that time would not admit 


The Andes or La Vinda. 
Ballas. 


of the delay necessary to pass down to the places 


| where they were at work ; and wishing to devote 


their attention to the interesting region of botany 
in which they then were, they gave up their pur- 
pose of descending. 

On no part of their journey did they find so 
many remarkable plants as on this mountain. 

Towards the middle of the afternoon they re- 
turned to the hut, when they determined to pro- 
ceed to Baiios, Previous to leaving Alpamareca, 
they bad some difficulty with the allies: who were 
dissatisfied with their bargain; it therefore required 
some management to prevent them from deserting 
altogether, and caused our gentlemen some fear 
Jest they might be compelled to return ; but after 
much dispute, the guides consented to proceed, 
although it must be allowed that the bargain was 
far from being advantageous to them. 

Along the road to Bafios they passed some high 
ridges, with snow and ice coming at times down to 
the path ; also lakes in deep ravines, somewhat re- 


| sembling small craters, which, like all the rest they 


had seen, were tenanted by numerous water-fowl, 
The erest of the Andes did not appear here quite 


s0 broad as it had been found to be four leagues to | 


the southward, but its elevation was thought to be 
greater, The continuous ranges of snowy peaks in 
the direction of Pasco were very striking, The 
Indians have names for all the most remarkable 
ones, but the Spaniards embrace the whole, toge- 
ther with the principal one, under the name of La 
Vinda, 

From the direction of the descent to the north- 
ward and westward, they began to suspect they 


were descending upon the western slope of the Cor- | 
dilleras instead of the eastern ; this proved to be | 


the case, which was no small disappointment, as it 
was their original intention to reach the w 
district on the eastern slope, termed “ Montanas.” 


In this they were therefore disappointed. As they 


proceeded the country improved, the climate be- 
came milder, and the soil richer; on their way 


they crossed a small stream, which was said to be 


the source of the river Chaneai. 
At dark they reached Baiios, which is computed 


to be upwards of five leagues from Casa Canchra, 


Baiios is considered to be at about the same eleva- 
tion as Culnai, but the descent is more rapid to the 
former. According to the custom of the country, 
they applied to the alcalde for accommodations, who 
is iets according to law, to furnish travellers 
with a house, if the town should possess none for 
the use of strangers, free of expense, and to pro- 
vide them with a cook; the travellers buy their 
own provisions, and pay for the cooking, one real 
for each dish, 

Bafios is celebrated for its mineral hot-sprin, 
from which it derives its name ; they flow from the 
base of a high mountain, 

The town consists of about thirty houses and a 
church, of which the inhabitants are very proud. 
It is a neat village, situated in a deep ravine, by 
the side of a tumbling stream, bounded on both 
sides by mountains three thousand feet high, The 
mountain sides appear so precipitous, that the 
remork was made by one of the party, “that he 
could not conceive why the cattle that were feeding 
on their sides did not fall off.” 

Along the i 


argin of the stream, carnations, 
| pinks, stock gitlyomens, and French marigolds 
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The largest trees were a species of elder and 


| for some 


Huge condor seen. 
Portrait of the aloalde's father-in-law. 
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are naturalized ; the pinks grow in inmense num- 
bers in every ¢ and crevice. 

The eabbages here are woody and arborescent, 
like the cow or tree-cabbage, the trunk and branches 
being quite hard and covered with bark; they 
have at a distance some resemblauce to the Brug- 
Mangia suaveolens, 

The thermometer stood at 50°, and the weather, 
in comparison with the day before, was quite mild, 

The soil in this valley is good, and cultivated in 
some places with care: no fruit was observed. 


a buddiea; ealeeolaria, salvia, and heliotropium 
abounded, 

On the 22nd they determined to remain at Bajos, 
At an early hour in the morning they found the 
village deserted, and it appeared on inquiry that all 
the inhabitants had gone abroad to tend their herds, 
For the purpose of taking as wide a range as pos- 
sible in search of plants, our gentlemen separated, 
some going up, while others descended ; they all 
met with great success in their botanical researches. 
Dr. Pickering attempted the ascent of one of the 
summits; by noon he had reached a high eleva- 
tion, and looking up, he espied a huge condor soar- 
ing down the valley. He stopped to observe the 
majestic bird as it sailed slowly along. To his 
surprise it took a turn around him, then a second 
and a third, the last time drawing so near that lie 
began to apprehend it meditated an attack. He 
describes himself as being in the worst possible 
condition for a fight, his strength being exhausted 
by simbionce his right hand having been lamed 

ys from «a hurt, The nature of the 
und, too, was any thing but favourable for de- 
ence; but there was nothing left but to prepare 
for a fight, and with this intent he took a seat and 
drew his knife. At the instant, as if intimidated 
by the sight of the weapon, the bird whirled off in 
a different direction. Dr. Pickering confessed, 
however humiliating the acknowledgment, that he 
was at the time very well satisfied with the con- 
dor’s determination to let him alone, 

Dr. Pickering was enabled to reach the ridge 
that bounded the valley, but there were many 
higher beyond. The view thence was magnificent, 
overlooking to the west eight distinct ridges be- 
tween him and the sea, which was searcely defined 
enough to be made out with any certainty. He 
descended by the same route again to the village. 
The alealde diseovering that one of the party (Mr. 
Agate) was an artist, beeame extremely anxious 
that he should make a sketch of his father-in-law, 
an old revolutionary soldier, who resided there. 
As the son-in-law had been so attentive, and offered 
them so many civilities, among others the loan of a 
silver dish, spoon, and fork, he could do no less 
than gratify these wishes, For this purpose the 
old man dressed himself in his uniform. The task — 
of sitting was almost too much for him, and he was 
nearly overcome with the excitement and exertion. 
The old man was greatly delighted with the pic- 
ture, as were all those about him, exeept the son- 
in-law, who expressed t dissatisfaction that it 
should be without legs, it being only a half-length, 
and offered a large price to have them put on ; but 
time did not admit of it. 

Mr. Agate’s first effort was deemed so success- 
ful that his reputation was at once established at 
Bafios, and shortly afterwards he was called upon 


Miserable manner of living at Baflos. 
Hetum to Casa Cancha.—Town of Pasco, 
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by the sacristan to engage him to paint the four 
Evangelists for the chureh, Price was no object, 
provided he could do it, and they would besides 
consider it as a great favour. : 

Some of the bystanders proposed to have the 


constable painted, and pointed to a strapping big | 


The houses literally contaimed no furniture, and 


the silver lent to our party was believed to consti- | 


tute the only valuables in the place, The only 
| articles besides that were seen were some roughly- 
| made wooden spoons, earthen dishes, and water. 
| jugs, a few boards made into a rough table, with a 
stoul or two, and a bedstead made of canes and 
peer with clay. In no part of the United 

tates, whether in the cabins of the far west, or in 
the poorest suburbs of our eastern cities, are per- 
sons to be seen living in such a miserable manner, 
The country-people of Peru, notwithstanding they 
are surrounded with every thing to make them 
comfortable, want the knowledge and industry to 
use the advantages nature has given them. 

On the 23rd they left Bafios on their return. 
Notwithstanding their horses had had some rest, 
their backs were in a shocking state, but the sores 
did not seem to be regarded much by the guides, 
who applied soap to them; they scolded and 
blamed the English saddles, which they called 
“ vallapagos turtles." 

The purty had determined to make another visit 
to Alpamarca, but the guides would not listen to it, 

iving as a reason that they should have their 

orses stolen if they went. While this discussion 
was going on, they met a person who informed 
| them that the only persons now there were Indians, 
As their only inducement to return was the agree- 
able company they had left, they acceded to their 
guides’ views, and taking another direction, arrived 
at Casa Cancha in the afternoon, At night some 
Chilian cavalry arrived, which caused great alarm 
among the occupants of the huts and the guides, 
for fear of losing their horses, a disaster which 
they said often occurred when such visiters came. 
The commander proved to be a gentlemanly per- 
| son, and rendered our party much assistance. This 
arty had left Paseo, the chief mining place of 
aus Peru, in the morning, and represented it as 
a place of considerable trade, containing many 
foreign residents, including English, American, 
French, and German. He stated that the Quichua 
language was spoken there, and that the Spanish 
wis not commonly understood. 

The town of Pasco is at an elevation of thirteen 
thousand feet, and situated in the plain of Say 
Juan, at the head of two ravines or gullies, one 
ealled Rumiallana, leading to the northward, and 
the other Huanuco, to the eastward, where the 
two great veins of Colquijirca and Pariajirca unite, 
These are supposed to extend some seventy miles 
in length, and the town of Pasco is situated at their 
| junction, The part of the ground that has been 
broken up, and in which ores have been found, is 
about a mile in length ina north and south 
direetion, and about one-fourth of a mile east and 


west, Within the whole of this extent ores have | 


been mined of greater or less value, and the mines 
| formerly worked and now deserted are said to 
amount to upwards of a thousand, 

The town of Pasco is surrounded on three sides: 
north-east and south by hills of blue limestone ; on 
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| sinee the 


Plain of San Juan. 
Mines about Pasco, 


the west the hills are of sandstone, and on the 
south-west of a blne slate, All the ores of the 
Cerro are ferruginous, and the silver nearest to the | 
surface is contained in an ochreous iron-stone. 
In cular spots the silver is found mixed with 
lead and copper, and at variable depths in different 
localities the ores rest on a bed of solid iron pyrites, 
which in some mines yield silver and in others not. 

The plain of San Joan on the worth is divided 
into many mining districts, to which names are 
given to distinguish them more readily, The south- 
ernmost of these is called Zauricocha, and con- 
tains several mines, from which great wealth has 
heen produced since the revolution, This is the 
region from which all the richest ores have been 
produced, and it has been always looked upon as 
the most important district in the Cerro. It is be- 
lieved that further south, between this point and 
the hill of Uliachim, some good ores exist ; but no | 
attempt has yet been made w mine there, 

In the district of Santa Rosa, lying west of 
Zauricocha, the greatest quantity of ore has been 
raised: it hus been worked down to the level of | 
the adit; and in several mines, where good ore 
has been discovered, they have descended to a 
lower level, drainage having been effected by hand- 
pumping. | 

On the east of the Zauricocha is the district 
called Aranillapata, in which few mines are now 
worked ; the ore which is produced, although | 
abundant in particular spots, is not rich. | 

Immediately within the town there are some few | 
mines that are good, but there has never been any | 
extensive work carried on, It is believed that pro- 


 fitable ore yet remains to be discovered, 


Cayae, another district lying north of Zaurico- 
cha, is worked to some aroe ; the upper adit 
from the north-west reaches it, and several mines | 
in it have been yielding good returns, 

To the north of Cayac are the Chucarillo and | 
Zauracancha districts, the working of the mines in 
which had been impeded by water accumulated 
breaking out of the revolutionary war. 
The upper adit, leading from the gully of Rumial- | 
lana, is carried above them, and they consequently 
derive no benefit from it, } 

To the north of these last two districts lies the | 
plain of San Juan; there are a few small veins 
running through some parts of it, but no important 
discovery has yet been made, althongh many mines | 
have been opened and carried down to depths of 
from one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
fifty feet. The lower adit, from the gully of Ru- 
miallana, is to run through it, and may open to the 
proprietors some discoveries to recompense them 
for their labours. 

The whole number of mines considered rich in 
ae different districts, may be enumerated as fol- 
OWS : 

In Zauticocha . . , 
Sauta Hosa . . 
CHFE os be ha 
Chucarillo . . 
Zauracancha , . + - 
_ Each of these mines comprises a space of one 
hundred and eighty fect long by ninety feet wide. 

The silver ores are estimated by a measure 
ealled a box of ore, which contains twenty-five 
mule-loads of ten arrobas, or twenty-five pounds 
each, box varies in value from six Spanish 
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mares to three thousand ; the former being the 
lowest ber Kg the oe cibeegy a circum- 
stances, wi the cost of working. it 
is of course ke tient abundant. Trt 

The miner who can raise ores in considerable 
quantities, which will give ten to twelve mares per 
box, does well, 

The produce of the mines since the close of the 
revolutionary war, has amounted to the following, 
VIZ. s 


MARCS, OZ. 
In 1825, 2268 bars, weighing 56,971 6 
1826, 818 > . ° 163,852 
1827, 1068 221,707 7 
1828, 922 207,398 
1829, 359 $2,031 
1830, 4657 96,265 
1831, 635 135,139 9 
1832, 04 219,350 5 
1843, 1193 256,333 2 
1834, 1142 267,563 4 
185, 1148 276,813 2 
1836, 991 244,404 1 
1837, 1172 234,785 3 
1838, LI72 246,022 6 
1839, 1210 0,200 3 


To this may be added one-fifth for silver that 
has not paid duties. 

The first adit of importance driven into the 
mines, was that of San Judas, which passed the 
wall of the vein of Zauricocha, in the year 1794, 
By means of this adit, very rich ores were raised, 
especially from the king’s mine. In the year 1808, 
the present deep adit, from which so much was 
expected, was begun ; for covering the expenses of 
constructing it, the body of miners imposed a duty 
of one real per mare on all silver melted in the 

vernment assay-office. This adit reached in 
1830 the south-west edge of the metualliferous 
ground of Santa Rosa, up to which time the whole 
of its course had been in ahard rock. An auxiliary 
adit was then commenced, fifty-four fect above 
the level of the main one, and both of these works 
have been carried on until the present time. The 
ground above being better adapted for driving in, 
the upper adit is in advance of the lower one 
thousand five hundred feet, and has arrived at the 
district of Cayac. The lower adit has reached the 
mines situated upon the vein of Zauricocha, with- 
out having cut a single vein or deposit of ore in 
its transit, There are several rich mines a little in 
advance of this adit, some of which have been 
hitherto drained by hand-pumps, and which must 
be shortly very much benefited by it; for, althou, 
they extend below the level of the adit, yet they will 
have some fifty feet of pump-lift less. Lt will ex- 
cite some wonder that steam is not now employed 
in the draining of such valuable mines, It has, 
however, been tried ; a few years previous to the 
revolution, four steam-engines, of thirty-horse 
power each, were brought out from England, and 
three of them put up in the districts of Santa 
Rosa, Cayac, and Zauracancha. That of Zauri- 
cocha was not set up, but the other three were 
worked with some success, ; 

A level was driven from the engine-shaft of 
Santa Rosa into the mines of Zauricocha, and 
rich ores were raised. The vie ee of Cayac did 
little more than assist that of Zauricocha, which, 
on account of the greater quantity of water, was 
barely able to do the work required of it, The ex- 
| pense incurred by the house of Abodia in this 
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undertaking was upwards of six hundred thousand 
dollars, and at the moment when they had begun 
to receive a return for their capital, the revo- 
lution broke out, and the troubles ineident to it 
put a stop to their work, and left them with that 
amount of loss. Subsequently, at the close of the 


" | 


war, the engine of Santa Rosa was again put in | 


operation; and in parts of the years 1626 and 

1827, a considerable quantity of silver was pro- 

duced by means of the drai effected by it. 
Some abortive attempts were made to use the 


engine of Zauricocha, from 1829 to 1833; but | 


since the latter period they have all been aban- 
doned, as unserviceable, 

The establishments for ding and amalga- 
mating the ores are situated at from one mile to 
three leagues from the mines; those nearest the 
town are deficient in water for several months in 
the year. The construction of all these mills is 


rude, and much power is lost. <A mill will grind 
two hundred boxes of the hardest ore, if it have 
a constant stream of water, The amal on of 


the ore with im is effected by its being trod- 
den by Sienna: in aticeniee enclosures, intalning 
from five to ten boxes. The consumption of mer- 
eury, including mechanical and chemical loss, is 
about one pound for each mare of silver produced, 

No attempts have yet been made at roasting any 
of the ores, 

Coal-mines are met with in various parts of the 
country, at the distance of from two to seven 
leagues ; the price is one real for an arroba, but 
might be much reduced if the business were pro- 
perly attended to, 

Various plans have been formed at Lima, and in 
England, to purchase and work these mines, but 
with what success is very uncertain ; the attempts 
eli nerally been supposed to have resulted in a 
OBS. 
valuable ores, and p 
variably held out to those who engage in them ; 
but there is much difficulty in getting the business 
into successful operation. The t error com- 
mitted by all the English companies established in 


peculation is always rife in search of these | 
rospects of great gain are in- | 


1825, for working mines in Spanish America, was | 
in saddling themselves with great numbers of | 


people, engaged at high salaries, and workmen at 
extra t wages ; the expenses attending this 
force swallowed up much of the funds before any 


work was begun, These included not only inspec- | 


tors and mining-captains, but artisans, all of whom 


were sent from England. From a total change of 


life and circumstances, the mining-captains and 
artisans almost invariably turned out in a short 
time drunkards, and became good for nothing. In 


some eases miners were brought out, and these | 


turned out still more worthless than either of the 


two former classes. They, indeed, did more work | 


than the Indians, but their wages were higher, and 


the ex for their importation in additi 
made yf cost much more. vate 
According to the laws of Peru, the silver pro- 
duced in this department must be sent to the 
government assay-office, to be melted into bars, 
and thence to the mint at Lima to be coined. The 
usual price of silver as it comes from the mine, is 
from seven dollars six reals, to seven dollars 
seven reals per mare. If remitted to Lima on 


account of the miner, it yields him about eight | 


dollars one real per mare. 
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The duties it pays are six dollars per bar of two 
hundred and ten mares to the assay-master, one 
real per mare for the public works of the Cerro, 
and one real per mare to government, 

The mint price is eight dollars two maravedis 
per mare of eleven penny weights fine. 
| Within three leagues of Paseo, on an extensive 

plain, there stands an isolated hill of hyry, 
called Raco, From this hill are eut the stones 
used in grinding the ores, which are from two and 


a half to three varasin diameter, and from eighteen | 
to twenty-four inehes in thickness. The cost for | 


delivering them at the foot of the hill is ten dollars 
fur every quarter of a vara in their diameter, and 
the expense of drawing them to the mills varies 
from seventy to two hundred dollars, according to 
the distance *, 

In 1840 several new attempts were about to be 
made in mining speculations, 

The great difficulty to secure success seems to 
be in providing for the proper drainage, which the 
present adit will not accomplish alone, and great 
advantages might be derived from steam-power, 
properly employed, to free the mines of water. 
The owners of the mines are always desirous of 
inserting in the contracts, that they shall not have 
any water to raise, as this is the most expensive 
part of the process: the ore is very rapidly mined, 
alter the water is drained off. The remuneration 
given to the proprietors of the steam-engines, is 
one-fifth of the ore raised ; this was the sum paid 
to the old company, and the same was stipulated to 
be paid to the parties who undertook the same 
work in 1829. 1 

Mines are to be bought at all times, on reason- 
able terms; for the miners often desire to retire 
from business, or wish to sell for the sake of profit, 
or are not able to carry them on from want of 
enpital, There is, however, one difficulty a pur- 
chaser has to contend with, for the mines are 
almost always held in small shares among a num- 
| ber of relatives, many of whom refuse to sell their 
| small interest, This makes the mines less de- 
sirable property, as difficulties almost invariably 
| oceur with these smal! proprietors, 

No miner, who has worked with reasonable pru- 
| dence, i and a sufficient capital, has 

failed to do well since the year 1833, The pro- 
| duce of the mines of the Cerro from that time, has 
not varied much from one year to another, as will 
be seen by the table heretofore given. The under- 
takings which have been carried on upon an ex- 
tensive seale, are those which have ir sarhon most, 
There were many difficulties that the first mining 
companies had to encounter, that others need not 
again apprehend ; the local interests are better un- 
derstood, and would be more respected ; a better 
| knowledge of the people prevails, and of the modes 
| of mining ; and the people themselves have lost 
| some of their prejudices against foreigners, Per- 
sins may now be obtained to assist in the direction, 
as well as to afford advice to the agents who may 
be entrusted with the affairs of the company, so 
| that the prospects of success in the operations are 

decidedly more favourable than th 
years ago, But although the actual operation of 

* Most of the above facte are derived from a person who 
had long resided on the spot, and been engaged in various 
mining operations, 
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mining may be more advantageous, yet the country 
in its political and commercial character has very 
much deteriorated, and it is to be apprehended 
that but little capital will be invested in it until 
there is a great ¢ in its rulers as well as in 
its people, and until government, the laws, and 

order, become as well established as they are 
in Chili, All the friends of Peru seem, however, 
to be well satisfied, from appearances, that the day 
is not far distant when she will see the restoration 
of Ss apprnns tranquillity. 

o return, after this digression, to our pay: | 
they had much agreeable conversation with the 
Chilian officers, and passed a pleasant evening. 
As I have before spoken of the accommodations, it 
is needless to say they were not improved, 

On the morning of the 24th the thermometer 
stood at 36° in ee hut, and on the rivulet there 
was ice one-fourth of an inch thick, Mr, Bracken- 
ridge gathered seeds here of a curious species of 
cactus, which grows plentifully all over the moun- 
tains in dense tufts ; from the quantities of down 
or fine hair upon it, it has the appearance at a dis- 
tance of a white sheep, s0 much so that a group of | 
them was sometimes mistaken for a flock, 

Although Casa Cancha was a wretched hovel, 
and had every thing in it to disgust, yet the sitna- 
tion was one of great beauty, In the stream that 
flowed near it were fish of from six to eight 
inches in length, but none of these were taken, as 
the party was not provided with fishing-tackle. 

When the time came for their departure, they 
were glad to bid adieu to the place, and to begin 
their ascent to the top of the ridge. They rode two 
leagues to the source of the stream, whieh is near 
the summit of the ridge, Ata short distance from 
their path was the line of tual snow. They 
found the ground hard frozen as the snow was 
approached, and almost bare of vegetation, only a 
few stunted s of grass occurring here and 
there ; even this appeared to be wanting in the 
hare spots above the snow line. The snow was but 
a thin covering, its surface was hardened, and its 
lower margin formed a perfectly unbroken horizon- 
tal line along the face of the mountain, This was 
not apparently the case on the other ridges, for the 
snow lay there in hollows, and sometimes descended, 
as before remarked, below the path. 

In the alpine lakes was a species of myriophyl- 
lum, the same as was met with at Culnai, three 
thousand feet below, Dr. Pickering found an am- 


| monite here, 


They descended rapidly on the western declivity ; | 
the scenery was beautiful, and they had enough 
employment in collecting specimens, Two 
parties were met on the route, the one of loaded | 
mules, the other of several genteel travellers, among _ 
whom were females, accompanied by several ser- 
vants well armed. In the afternoon they reached 
a solitary hut, at a place called Chicrine, situated | 
at the foot of La Vinda, and kept by an old woman 
with one eye; she proved very much the reverse 
of their hostess at Casa Cancha, being very cleanly ; 
here they passed the night comfortably. 

A Frenchman, who was now passing for a native, 
and was on his way to Paseo with his servant, 
joined them at Chicrine. Being invited to partake 
of supper, he accepted, and did ample justice to 
the meal ; but when he had finished, contrary to 
the usual politeness of his countrymen, he told — 


A Prenchman partakes of thelr repost. 
His subsequent faie. 


them he had never caten a worse meal in his 


| life. 


Se 


After this remark, a belief was entertained that 
his saddle-bags contained edibles, and he was ac- 
cordingly plied with questions until he confessed 
he had « loaf of bread: this proved quite accept- 
able, and « triumph over their fellow-lodger, who 
promised them a further treat in the morning upon 
some fine chocolate, ; 

On the morning of the 26th the Frenchman de- 
parted early, and forgot all about his fine chocolate. 
They regretted to hear, shortly after their arrival 
at Lima, that he had been robbed and murdered 
on his return. 

Our set out early, and after an hour's ride 
reached Culnai, where the villagers were busy 
gathering in their potatoes. There were also se- 
veral patches of oxalis cunata, tropmolum tubero- 
sum, and a species of basella. The two former 
when cooked are well-tasted, and all of them are 
much esteemed by the natives. These patches are 
enclosed by low stone dikes; the plants, as they 
advanee, are earthed up, as we do potatoes, in the 
early part of the season ; yes pS is necessary, 
as the soil is light and open, oni 
decayed rock and vegetnhle mould. Here some 
very interesting seeds and roots of a species of 
alstroemeria were gathered. 

Culnai and Bafios are about on the same level, 
ten thousand feet above the sea, and are the highest 
points of cultivation ; they are both distant from 
the crest, by the route of the water-course, ahout 
nine miles, 

Dr. Pickering having preceded the party on fout, 
reached Culnai after mine o'clock, when he entered 
a store and was received with the utmost cor- 
diality ; a meal was at once prepared for him, con- 
sisting of and potatoes, called chupe in the 
country, which was kindly tendered ; the landlord 
was very inquisitive, and examined his budget, 


| calling the attention of the by-standers to it ; his 


charge was reasonable, and he gave the doctor a 
hearty salutation at parting, with the “ Adios per 
Divs.” 

At dark the party was reunited at Obrajillo. 
Those who arrived first witnessed the slaughtering 
of a bullock in the square, on which occasion great 
numbers of condors and buzzards were collected in 
the air above. The latter bird is seldom seen 
higher up than Yaso. ‘They stopped at the posada, 
whieh they found occupied by the company of 
Chilian troops whom they had met at Casa Cancha, 
and in consequence they were obliged to take up 
with a filthy hut. 

At Obrajillo good crops of Indian corn, rye, and 
beans are raised; but none of these grow at a 
greater altitude. = 

A singular and rather amusing custom was wit- 
nessed in the morning, which does not speak much 
for the gallantry of the male population, A town 
officer was seen apap? = ree 

ublic square, calling the women ou come 
pie ects it. They soon made their ore 
ance, and were not long in creating a prodigious 
dust. They swept the dirt up into small heaps ; 
then taking their coarse shawls from their shoul- 
ders, they spread them upon the ground, and put 
the dirt they had collected into them, to be carried 


away. 
The guides now demanded a settlement, but re- 
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/an early hour, they met a bridal 
back. The bridegroom's hat and person were 
decorated with carnations and pinks ; the bride 


consists chiefly of | 


aspear about the | 


A ‘bridal —Unecttled state of the 
eae Lower Peru.—Yanga. on 

vested their money might be kept for them until | 
the party reached Lima, as they certainly would be 
robbed if they took it themselves. This incident 
proves how little yt ct is in this country 
for persons of any class having any thing valuable 
about them, ‘ 

The preparations that had been made in the 
town were for a festival, and the guides were dis- 
inclined to start for Lima. <A little bribery, 
however, and reminding them that one of the 
greatest feasts in the Catholic a that of 


orpus Christi, was near at hand, induced them to 
go forward, 
On their way from Obrajillo, which they left at 


on horse- 


and bridesmaid carried the same flowers, which 
they presented to our gentlemen in passing. After 
a hard day's ride they reached Taso, and took up 
their quarters in the porch of the post-house ; the 
landlord and postmaster’s absence was now ac- 
counted for, by saying that he had gone to church, 
but would soon be back ; he of course did not 
come, nor was he expected by our gentlemen, 
They, in consequence, fared badly, for they had 
nothing to eat, They found here a gentleman who 
had been robbed the day before by three persons 
in masks ; they had treated him with great polite- 


ness, only proposing exchanges to his romacpiesg | 


he had nothing else to complain of ; they took 
purse, watch, spurs, and a drink of his brandy. 
Mach to their surprise, the guides, who had been 
so scrupulous about their money, showed no si 

of alarm. A new difficulty arose with them : they 
had been informed that a conscription was jee 
on, and ag were afraid to proceed, lest they shoul 
lose their liberty; but the assurance, that they 
ly be protected while with the party, satisfied 


em. 
The frequency of murder, highway robbery, and 
a constant resort to the cuchillo, has not been ex-— 
ted in the accounts of Lower Peru. 
On the morning of the 27th they again set out, 
having prepared themselves to encounter any 
attack. The guides, knowing well the dangers 
that were to be apprehended, showed much soli- 
citude about keeping the AY 
They reached Yanga without accident, and find- 
ing the posada occupied by a party of soldiers, and 
a recruiting officer, they were directed to a house 
with a porch, but they found it shut up. They, 
therefore, being assured that the owner would soon 
return, deposited the saddles, &e, in the porch. 
Soon after, a woman appeared, and on being in- 
formed of their situation, and that they had fasted 
for two days, she set about providing for their sup- 
per, apparently from Christian motives, for during 
the process she crossed herself several times. She 
proved to be the owner of the estate, was somewhat 
advanced in life, managed her own affuirs, and was 
seemingly well adapted to encounter the roughness 
of the times. The heiress, a little girl, (Angelita 
by name,) came galloping on a horse, driving the | 
eattle before her, with the air of a veteran, having 
command over both the animal she rode and those | 
she drove; they were not much struck with her 
beauty,for her well-plastered face, and wide-spread- 
ing and matted hair, gave her the appearance of an | 
elf; but she was aspecimen of Peruvian nobility, 


Caballeros.—Lima—Remarks on the 
journey.—Geological observations. 


Their supper was good, and they were permitted 
to lie on the clay floor in the house, 

They paid the usual price for the accommoda- 
pra In fees morning, before their wera 
they pure oranges for twelve and a half 
cents (a real), tone stipulated, however, that 
they should be gathered by themselves, These 
served to refresh them while passing over the bar- 
ren track (described in their ascent) of fou 
They were overtaken by their Chili 
the troop, when their minds were relieved of the 
apprehensions of robberies. 

Caballeros was reached at an early hour, and 
| here they intended to stop on account of their 
| horses; but their Chilian friends persuaded them 
| to pursne their journey to Lima, promising to ren- 
| der them assistance in case they should need it. 
| At Caballeros they witnessed a fight between a 
turkey and a game-cock ; strife, indeed, appears to 
be a constant amusement with the Pernvians, and 
scenes of this kind alone seem to interest the pub- 
lic, After a long 
they reached Lima at eight o'clock, very much 
fatigued, and happy to return to the comforts of 
civilized life. { 

The only novelty they met with during the day's 
ride was a Guacho on horseback, carrying a pine 
board before him,—a proof of the searcity of such 
articles in Peru, and the value that is set upon them. 

This journey, although attended with much 
fatigue and some disappointment, from not having 
accomplished their object entirely, that of reaching 
the wooded district of the eastern slope of the 
Andes, yet was very productive of results in the 
botanical department. 

The great difference of elevation, and the varia- 
tion in climate consequent thereon, would lead 
one to expect a greater variety in the vegetation 
than was actually found. Forests were no where 
met with, nor were any of the palm tribe seen; 


very few of the many tropical plants were per- | 


ceived even on the coast. The smaller shrubs 
were seldom found, except in the lower region, 
where their limit is circumscribed to the well- 
watered district. Thickets are very rare, and in 


the higher regions appear to be altogether wanting. | 


The vegetation of Peru, on the whole, is charac- 
terized by an air of tameness, indicating but a 
slight change of season, and has been classed into 
four distinct botanical regions, which are easily 
distinguished. 

The geological region passed over was also one 
of much interest, and from the observations of the 
| Sa eat the following information has been de- 

rive 

The geological structuro, as far as their obser- 
vations went, corresponds to that of North Chili, 
with the exception ws narrow belt of sedimentary 
rocks along the sea-const, west of the granitic 
range, which is wanting in that country, This 
belt includes the island of San Lorenzo and others, 
as well as the coast itself, to the extent of from 
seven to ten miles from the sea-beach, These 
sedimentary rocks are axgiacems, distinetly stra- 
tified, and more or less the layers being in 


ty 
many places discoloured by the red oxide of iron. 


red of a black colour, as 


In other places they a 
sak of which the existence 


if in the vicinity of 


was spoken of, but we did not discover any unequi- | 
Ite f substance. Some conspicuous | 


vocal traces of this 
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day’s journey of twelve leagues, | 


Excursion to the rulns of 
Pachacamac. 


examples of faults were noticed by Mr. Dana along 
the coast of San Lorenzo, Many minerals were 
also found by this gentleman ; among them um | 
was of frequent occurrence, as well as some fossils: 
for fuller information reference is made to the 
Geological Report. 

The hills and mountains to the eastward, joining 
the above sedimentary rocks, are exclusively of 
granite, which extends in width to the distance of 

orty-five geographical miles beyond Yaso. In 
places it has very much the appearance of a stra- 
tified rock ; it is much broken, and variable in its 
character, so as to render it somewhat deceptive. 
Dr, Pickering observes, that this peculiar character 
or appearance is owing to the slow process of the 
decomposition of the rock in this dry climate, and 
which would, in other places, subject to the ordi- 

fluctuations of seasons, be covered with several 
feet of earth, The same reasons will account for 
the duration of the Inca villages that cover many 
of the hills, and which a copious shower would en- 
tirely wash away, The granite on its eastern side 
was coarse-grained, presenting more of the ordi- 
nary appearance of that rock. 

Immediately eastward of the granite district 
commence the trap rocks, consisting for the most 
part of porphyry. Dr. Pickering traced the line of 
junction for some miles, the hills on one side being 
of granite, on the other porphyry. The eastern 
limit of the trap region is sup to be dis- | 
tant some twenty miles from the western. The 
porphyry resembles the Swedish, and that in 
the vicinity of Boston, Many porphyry pebbles, 
supposed to be of this formation, were found on the 
beach at Callao, having, it is to be presumed, been 


| carried there by the action of the water-courses. 


Next comes the plateau of the Cordilleras, which 


| is formed of sedimentary rocks; this includes the 


silver-mines, and the highest peaks, and is appa- 
rently of the same age as the coast. Much of 
the rock is argillaceous, At Bafios an argil- 
laceous limestone was used for burning, and quan- 
tities of | » used for ‘manure, was brought 
from the vicinity of Casa Cancha, some twenty 
miles to the n Conglomerates prevailed over 
a great portion of the crest the party traversed. 
The included pebbles were observed to be of re- 
gular shape, smooth and polished as if sea-washed, 
All the party remarked the smoothness of the peb- 
bles im the torrents of the Cordilleras, which had 
a strong resemblance to those on the sea-beach. 
From the information relative to the mines in the 
Cerro de Paseo, it will have been perceived that 
blue limestone, slate, and sandstone exist in that 
vicinity; and at the silver-mines at Alpamarca a 
compact bluish rock was observed, probably the 
limestone; it was not, however, ascertained whether 
it was argillaceous or a pure limestone, Dr. Pic- 
kering remarks, that it contained numerous hard 
seams of opaque calcareous , with somewhat 
the lustre of “satin spar.” Sandstone with small 
pebbles was not uncommon, 

The bare spots of the higher peaks did not pre- | 
sent the variety of colour of the Chilian Andes, but | 
had a uniform dark slaty hue. Many incrustations 
were seen forming on the rocks and plants ; this 


| was found to be gypsum, 


Previous to our departure, I felt desirous of 
having an excursion made to the ruins of Pacl 
camac; and having heard that the landing was 


Description of the temple. 


easy and good, on the inside of the island, I sent 
the tender Flying-Fish thither, with Dr. Pickering 
and Lieutenant Underwood, 

Pachacamac is one of the most interesting spots 
on this part of the coast, although it is said it will 
not compare with many others in various parts of 
the tage “ig agen at Cusco, 

They left Callao on the afternoon of the 28th of 
June, and were at anchor about midnight abreast 
of the place. At daylight the surf was found so 
heavy as to render it dangerous to land in the 
whale-boat. By the perseverance of the officers, a 
raft.was formed of the India-rubber mattrasses and 
oars ; two balsas were also provided, Licutenant 
Underwood made the first attempt, and paddled 
| himself into the rollers, the firstone of which threw 
him and the balsas end over end. Shortly after, the 
raft was seen bottom up, the oar broken, and the 
fragments sticking up in various directions; but he 
was missing. He soon, however, made his appear- 
ance at some distance, and just as he reached the 
raft, a second sea broke over him, and he again 
disappeared, ap tly much exhausted. When 
the third roller broke over him, he was considered 
for a few moments as lost; and it was no small 
relief to see him crawling from the water up on the 
beach, a short time afterwards. The raft was now 
pulled back to the tender by the line, In conse- 
quence of the ill success of this experiment, it was 
determined to make a trial in the whale-boat, which 
succeeded without accident. Dr. Pickering and 
Lieutenant Underwood now proceeded to the tem- 
ple, At the base of the hills, they found a few 
eabins of Indians, who stated that they had not 
chosen the proper place for landing. 

The temple of Pachacamae, or castle, as it is 
ealled by the Indians, is on the summit of a hill, 
with three terraces ; the view of it from the north 
is somewhat like that of the | gy of Cholula, 
given by Humboldt, except the flanks were 
perpendicular, 

The whole height of the hill is two hundred and 
fifty feet, that of the mason-work, eighty; the form 
is rectangular, the base being five hundred by four 
hundred feet, At the south-eastern extremity, the 
three distinct terraces ure not so perceptible, and 
| the deelivity is more gentle, The walls, where great 
strength was required to support the earth, were 
built of unhewn square blocks of rock; these were 
cased with sun-dried brick (adobes), which were 
covered with a coating of clay or plaster, and 
stained or painted of a reddish cvlour. 

A range of square brick pilasters projected from 
the uppermost wall, facing the sea, evidently be- 
longing originally to the interior of a large apart- 
ment. These pilasters gave it the aspect of an 
Egyptian structure. In no other Peruvian antiqui- 
ties baes pilasters been seen by us. On one of the 
northern terraces were also remains of apartments; 
here the brick appeared more friable, owing to a 
_ greater proportion of sand ; where they retained 
their shape, their dimensions were nine inches in 
width by six inches deep, varying in height from 
nine inches to two feet; and they were laid so as to 
break joint, though not always in a workmanlike 
manner. 

The remains of the town occupy the same undu- 
lating ground, of less elevation, a quarter of a mile 
tu the northward, This also forms a rectangle, one- 
fifth by one-third of a mile in size; through the 
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| together, except where the streets intervened, The 


| and trade of Peru, are by no means ray sige 
c) 
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middle runs lengthwise a straight street, twenty 

feet in width. ‘The walls of some of the ruins are | 
thirty feet high, and cross each other at right | 
angles, The buildings were apparently connected 


larger areas were again divided by thinner parti- 
tions, and one of them was observed to contain four 
rectangular pits, the plastering of which appeared 
quite fresh, 

No traces of doors or windows towards the 
streets could be discovered, nor indeed any where 
else. The walls were exclusively of sun-dried 
brick, and their direction, north-east and south- 
west, the same as those of the temple, which 
fronted the sea, 

Some graves were observed to the southward 
of the temple, but the principal burying-ground 
was between the temple and town. Some of the 
graves were rectangular pits, lined with a dry wall 
of stone, and covered with Ia of reeds and 
canes, on which the earth was filled in to the depth 
of a foot or more, 80 as to be even with the surface, 
The skulls brought from this place were of various 
characters ; the majority of them presented the 
vertical elevation, or raised occiput, the usual cha- 
racteristic of the ancient Peruvians, while others 
had the forehead and top of the head depressed. 
Eight of these were obtained, and are now deposited 
at Washington. The bodies were found enveloped 
in cloth of various qualities, and a variety in its 
colours still existed. 

Various utensils and other articles were found, 
which seemed to denote the occupation of the indi- 
vidual: wooden needles and weaving utensils; net- 
ting made in the usual style ; a sling ; cordage of 
different kinds ; a sort of coarse basket; fragments 
of pottery, and plated stirrups, They also found 
various yegetable substances: husks of Indian 
corn, with ears of two varieties, one with the grain 
slightly pointed, the other the short and black 
variety, Which is still very commonly cultivated ; 
eotton seeds ; small bunches of wool; gourd-shells, 
with a square hole cut out, precisely as is done at 
present. These furnished evidence of the style of 
the articles manufactured before the arrival of the | 
Spaniards, and of the cultivation of the vegetable | 
products; when to these we add the native tuberous | 
roots (among them the potatoe) cultivated in the | 
mountains, aud the animals found domesticated, 
viz. the llama, dog, and Guinea-pig, and the know- | 
ledge of at least one metal, we may judge what has 
since been acquired, 

The embarkation of the party was attended with 
risk, but they all got on board the Flying-Fish 
without accident, and in a few hours they again 
reached the anchorage at Callao. 

The results of my inquiries into the commerce 


The vacillating policy pursued towards the 

has been most extraordinary ; and some of those 
engaged in commercial pursuits have frequently 
been enabled, through the necessities of the govern- 
ment, to reap many advantages, Much illicit trade 
was carried on, even before the revolution, under 
the Spanish rule. The restriction laid by its autho- 
rity on commerce, kept the prices of imports high, 
whilst the low value of exports, left to the arbitrary 
demand of monopolists, prevented or diminished 
the means of these countries to pay for what they 
wanted from abroad, 
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From this state of things resulted the limited | 


trade and enormous profits to a few individuals, 
under the colonial system, As s00n as the ports 
were opened, an expansion took place, and the 
| trade was entirely overdone. The markets became 
glutted with all kinds of foreign fabrics, and many 
ruinous voyages were made from ignorance of the 
wants of the people, and their means of payment, 

For the last ten years the trade has been better 
understood. The demand and the means of pay- 
ment have been more accurately ascertained, and a 
healthy and increasing commerce has been carried 
on, 08 far as the state of the country and the flue- 
tuations, which are inseparable from a distant traf- 
fic, would permit. The commerce of Peru will not 
bear a comparison with that of Chili, and while the 
former has been diminishing, the latter has been 
rapidly increasing. A portion of the supplies which 
were formerly sent to Peru direct, are now obtained 
in Chili, and sent to their destination in coasting 
vessels. This change has been brought about by 
the unwise policy pursued by the various Peruvian 
rulers, in imposing heavy transit duties, This is 
also in part to be attributed to the advantageous 
situation of Valparaiso, where purchasers are 
always to be found for articles for the leeward 
coast. There is little doubt in the minds of those 
who are most competent to judge, that Valparaiso 
must become the principal mart of foreign com- 
meres on the west coast of America. 

The foreign trade of Peru is principally carried 
on by the English, Americans, and French. Of 
lute years, a many German and Spanish ves- 
sels also have been sent thither; and occasionally 
some of the Mediterranean flags are seen on the 
coast. 


The annual imports into Peru are combined so 
much with those of Chili, that it was deemed pro- 
ner to include them under the one head ; those of 

eru amount to about two-fifths of the whole. Of 
these imports, part go to Guayaquil ; the Interme- 
dios, or South Peru and Bolivia, take about one 
million from Chili and Lima, The returns made 
from Peru are as follows :— 

DOLLARS, 


In dollars and bullion 4 - . 4,500,000 
Bark, hides, wool, cotton, &c, . 500,000 
1 Ene 
5,000,000 


It will be perceived, that both in Peru and Chili, 
the imports and exports are nearly the same in | 
amount ; and the question naturally arises, whence 
the profits on the trade? It is readily answered | 
that, as has been already said, large quantities of 
goods are annually sold in Chili and Peru for Cen- 
tral America, the ore of which are shipped 
thenee direct to Europe and the United States, 
and do not-appear in the above note of exports, 

These countries offer a large market for our 
domestic cottons; and if the prices can be main- 
tained, the United States will supply the most of 
the coarser kinds used there. 1 have it from the 
best authority, that the consumption of these goods 
is now double what it was five years ago, and it is 
still increasing. 

The article of flour, however, has greatly fallen off; 
previous to 1830, there were nearly thirty thousand 
barrels exported to Peru from the United Stutes, 
in the last three years, only six thousand, and in 
1841, but one thousand, in consequence of Peru 
being abundantly supplied from Chili, 
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On the 13th July, 1839, we had finished the 
necessary outfits and taken in our stores. The 
remainder of the latter were embarked in the 
store-ship Relief, which was ordered to land a part 
of them at the Sandwich Islands, and the rest at 
Sydney, New South Wales, after which to proceed 

| to the United States by the way of Cape Horn. 

At 5 p.wt, laving a light breeze, the signal was 


made to get under way, and we were soon standing 
out of the bay under all canvass, 

The day after our departure, we fell in with a 
Peruvian brig, from San Blas, in want of water, 
which we supplied. She had fallen to leeward of 
her port, and her people were reduced to much 
distress for want of that necessary article. 

I had felt much anxiety lest the small-pox should | 


make its appearance among us, and looked forward 
daily with apprehension to the hour when the sick 
reports were made, On the 14th my worst fears 
were realized, for the Peacock made signal that 
they had a case of that disease on board, It fortu- 
nately proved of a mild type, and no other symp- 
tums occurred that left any doubt of the entire 
extinction of the contagion, I was, therefore, 
greatly relieved, as day after day elapsed, to be 
assured that'we had not only escaped so dreadful a 
scourge ourselves, but that there was no danger of 
its being communicated to the islanders, 

Being now about to enter upon a new field of ob- 
servation, in which we should necessarily come much 
in contact with the natives, I issued the following 
general order, to guard against any misdemeanours, 
and insure a correct deportment in both officers 
and men, during our intercourse with the islanders, 


GENERAL ORDER. 


The undersigned, commanding the exploring 
expedition, informs the officers and crews under 
his command, that as they are now about to visit 
tle islands of the Pacific, and to have intercourse 
with their inhabitants, he wishes to inculcate on all 
in the squadron, that courtesy and kindness to- 
wards the natives, which are well understood and 
felt by all classes of mankind; and trusts that 
neither contempt of, nor interference with, their 
customs, habits, manners, and prejudices, nor arro- 
gance over them, will be shown by any one belong- 
ing to the squadron ; bearing always in mind, that 
savage nations have but vague ideas of the rights 
of property, and that theft committed by them has 
been the great cause of collision between them and 
civilized nations, 

He would therefore enjoin upon all, great mode- 
ration in every thing respecting their intercourse 
with them, that no act of hostility will be com- 
mitted, and that an appeal will be made rather to 
their good-will than to their fears, 

That the manner of trading with them which 
will be established in the squadron, will be most 
strictly adhered to by all, and that in the event of 
difficulties or collision, all acts of force will be 
| avoided, unless for self-protection ; in short, our 
aim shall be peace, good-will, and proper decorum 
to every class, bearing constantly in mind, that 
the future intercourse of our countrymen with the 
natives of the islands we may visit, will very much 
depend on the impression made on their minds by 
us, and recollecting, that it is in the nature of the 
savage long to remember benefits, and never to 
forget injuries. 

It therefore behoves us, wherever we go, to 
leave behind us, whether among civilized or savage 
nations, favourable impressions, not only as re- 
spects this national expedition, but of our flag and 
countrymen, The commander-in-chief feels a con- 
fidence in relying on the officers and crews to 

out these views, from their good and ex- 
-emplary conduct heretofore, and trusts that he will 
not have to regret the confidence he reposes in them. 

Any acts inconsistent with these views, will meet 
with the most exemplary punishment. 

(Signed) Cartes WILKES, 
Commanding exploring expedition. 
July 13th, 1839. 
| United States ship Vincennes. 


PAUMOTU GROUP, “he Gudrun sails fox Minerva ct 


_ 1 had determined, on leaving Callao, to take up 
the examination of the Paumotu group, recom- 
mended to the expedition by that distinguished 
navigator and promoter of science, Admiral K - 
stern, whose notes were made a part of my in- 
structions, I therefore steered for the island of 
Minerva, or Clermont de Tonnerre, one of the 
most eustern of the Paumotu group, or Cloud of 
Islands, as the name implies, I deemed this to be | 
the most interesting point at which to begin our | 
surveys, and the researches of our naturalists, par- 
ticularly as it was inhabited, and would thus enable 
us to trace the inhabitants from one end of Poly- 
nesia to the other, across the Pacific. At the 
same time, it afforded a very desirable point for 
magnetic observations, and a visit to it would also 
enable me to settle a dispute between the two dis- 
tinguished English and French navigators, Cap- 
tains Beechey and Duperrey, relative to its geo- 
graphical position. The longitude adopted for 
Callao, from which our measurements were made, 
was 79° 11’ 10’ W, ‘This 1 found to correspond 
well with that of Valparaiso, the meridian distance 
between the two being 5° 31’ 50", | 

On the l4th we found the current setting to the 
palccgoiresis, Pepin three quarters of a mile per 

our. 

The l5th, at one hundred and twenty miles from 
the land, we had changed the temperature of the 
surface to 67°, being a difference of 7°. At three 
hundred fathoms depth, it was found to be 51°. 
This day the current was found setting south-half- 
east, half a mile per hour, 

The 16th brought several showers of rain, the | 
first we had experienced since the 8th of June, off 
Valparaiso, Here we again tried the current, 
but found none. I now continued the nosual 
experiments on the deep-sea temperature, dips, 
variation, currents, the visibility of a white ob- 
ject in water, and the dip of the horizon, for | 
which I must refer the reader to the tabular 
results, only mentioning such as are generally 
interesting. 

On the 18th, the surface water was 70°, and at 
two hundred and ninety fathoms depth 50°. 

On the 24th, in longitude 99° 39’ W., we found 
the current setting south-east half a mile per hour, 
and directly against the wind. Our latitude was 
15° 35'S. 

Until the 29th we had moderate breezes. The 
current this day was found east-north-east, one- 
third of a mile per hour, At 9 p.m. the wind came 
from the west. This evening we had a beautiful 


| display of the zodiacal light. It was very bright ; 


its altitude was 25°; the upper part of the cone 
was not well marked, and its apex was not defined ; 
the breadth of its base was 30°. A fair breeze 
from the south-west continued all the next day, 
when we had reached the longitude of 113° 29’ W., 
and latitude 17° 36° S. 

On the 3lst, we passed over the locality of an 
island marked on the charts of Arrowsmith. Al- 
though we ran over its position with the squadron 

d so as to cover an extent of thirty-five miles 
in latitude, and on its el for several degrees, 
lying-to at night, nothing whatever was seen to 
indicate land; and we therefore believe that it 
does not exist. 

On the dth of August, the current was found 
north one-third of a mile per hour. 


Currents.—Winds.—Clermont 
Tannerre or Minerva Island. 
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On the Sth, the current was two-thirds of a mile 
per hour, to the north-north-east, 

The winds on the parallel of 18° S., cannot well 
be termed “the trades,” for at this time of the 
year they will be found very variable, though pre- 
vailing generally from the eastern quarter, with a 
long swell from the south-west. The upper stratum 
of clouds were generally seen flying from the 
south-west. The deep-sea temperature on the 6th, 
at three hundred and fifty fathoms depth, was 
46°, surface 77°. J 

The 7th proved a calm and fine day, throughout 
which experiments were made hourly to ascertain 
the depth at which a white object could be seen ; 
the altitude of the sun was taken at each observa- 
tion, and also the force and direction of the cur- 

| rent. The temperature of the water at one hun- 
dred fathoms was 75°, whilst that of the surface 
was 77°. We were in longitude 125° W., lati- 
tude 18° 14’ S, 

The nights of*the Bth, 9th, 10th, and Ilth, the 
meteoric showers were looked for, the officers and 
naturalists keeping watch, each quarter of the 
heavens being under vision at the same time, On 
the 8th, upwards of one hundred shooting stars 
were seen ; but the nights of the 9th, 10th, and 
lth, were cloudy, On the former we had much 
lightning, thunder, and rain, with squalls from the 
south-west. 

On the 13th of August, at five o’clock, p.w., we 
made Clermont de Tonnerre, or Minerva Island, 
and by careful observations the next day, found 
its south-east point to be in longitude 136° 21! 12” 
W., latitude 18° 32! 49" S. Clermont de Tonnerre, 
being the first low coral island we had met, naturally 
excited a great deal of interest. We had pictured 
them to ourselves as being a kind of fairy-land, 
and therefore looked for them with some anxiety. 
At first sight the island appeared much like a fleet 
of vessels at anchor, nothing but the trees bein 
seen in the distance, and as the ship rises as 
sinks with the swell of the ocean, these are alter- 
nately seen and lost sight of. On a nearer ap- 
proach, the whole white beach was distinctly seen, 
constituting a narrow belt of land, of a light clay 
colour, rising up out of the deep ocean, the surf 
breaking on its coral reefs, surrounding a lagoon 
of a beautiful blue tint, and perfectly smooth, This 
island was twelve feet above the level of the sea, 
and six hundred feet wide to its lagoon, and is 
composed of coral debris and vegetable matter, 


The shrubs are few, and not more than from | 


twelve to fifteen feet high; the cocoa-nut palms 
and pandanus showing conspicuously above them. 
We found it, by our survey, to be ten miles long, 
by one and a half wide, lying in a west-north- 
| West and east-south-east direction. The first sound- 
ing, on the east side of the island, at three hundred 
feet from the reef, was obtained in ninety fathoms 
(coral sand); at one hundred and eighty feet, 
eighty-five fathoms (coral sand) ; at one hundred 
| and thirty feet, seven fathoms (hard coral), being 
at the edge of a nearly perpendicular shelf ; thence 
to the shore the bottom was uneven, decreasing 
to four, three, and two fathoms, until a second or 
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Natives on the beach. 
Conduct of John Sac, a New Zealander. 


upper coral shelf arose, over which the water at 


high tide flowed, This extended to where the 
beach is composed of broken coral and shells, and 
arose on a gentle declivity to ten feet high. 

The Peacock sounded within three-quarters of 
a mile from the southern point of the island, at | 
three hundred and fifty fathoms, the lead brought 
up for a moment, and then nm descended to six | 
hundred fathoms without reaching bottom. When 
it was hauled up, it had a small pioce of white and 
another of red coral attached to it. The west side 
of the island is a bare reef, over which the surf 
breaks violently. ‘There is no opening or entrance 
to the lagoon. 

For the purpose of surveying the island, the 
Peacock and Plying-Fish took the west side, while 
the Vincennes and Porpoise kept on the east, 
Boats were lowered and sent on shore for the pur- 
pose of landing; several of the officers and 
naturalists sueceeded in reaching the beach, (swim- 
ming through the surf,) where they remained about 
two hours making collections, 

1 saw some natives, five men and two women, 
and endeavoured to hold communication with 
them. The former were armed with long spears, 
They were cautiously watching our movements ; 
and after the boats had left, they were seen ex- 
amining the beach for articles that might have 
been dropped. Every inducement was held out,to 
them to approach my boat, but without success ; 
and we were obliged to return on board for the 
night, not having succeeded in finishing the survey. 

ishing to communicate with the natives, and 
effect a landing, we lay-to, and by morning found 
that we had drifted off from the island eight miles to 
the north-west, and did not again reach our station 
until towards the afternoon, I then proceeded to 
the beach, taking with me as inte » John 
Sac, a New ander, who spoke the Tahitian 
language, determined, if possible, to enter into 
communication with the natives, and to land to 
make observations, Seventeen natives were now 
seen on the beach, armed with long spears and 
clubs, which they were brandishing with menacing 
attitudes, making motions for me to retire. As [ 
approached them with a white flag flying, man 
more were seen in the bushes, probably in ail 
about one hundred, I told John Sane to speak to 
them, which he did, and found he was understood, 
The only answer he could get from them was, 
several of them crying out at the same time, “Go 
to your own land ; this belongs to us, and we do 
not want to have any thing to do with you.” It 
was impossible to beach the boat without injury, 
on account of the surf and coral; and in order to 
land it was necessary to swim a short distance, 
which could not be done without our being at- 
tacked, and suffering injury, before we had esta- 
blished a friendly intercourse, I therefore had 
recourse to throwing presents to them,—all of 
which they eagerly took,— ing them that we 
ore prea hut they ist ye ipbee ct warning us 

> an tening us w heir long spears. I 
am rather inclined now to think — interpreter 
was partly the cause of my not succeeding in over- 
coming their fears and scruples. John Sac was 
truly a savage, although he had imbibed some 
feelings of discipline, and was generally a well- 
disposed fellow, He wasa retty jew Zealand chief 
at the Bay of Islands, and resided some time 


| it was diffieult to control John’s movements, 


now and then, for the purpose of showing 


Mustard seed fired at the natives. 


at Tahiti, where he said he was married. At times 
On 
this occasion he soon became provoked at the 
chief's obstinacy; and the idea of their receiving al! 
our presents so greedily without even thanks in 
return, excited his native fire; his eyes shone 
fiercely, and his whole frame seemed agitated, 
Half naked as he fine leg tattooing conspicuous, he 
oe ot bow of the boat brandishing his boat- 
ook like a 


derstand him, he may have said many things to 
irritate the savage chief before he could be silenced, 
althuugh he afterwards declared his innocence in 
that respect. [had been engaged for upwards of 
an hour endeavouring to overcome their fears, 
when I was joined by several boats from the 
other vessels. The officers being anxious to have 
communication with the natives, were desirous of 
landing, and I readily gave them permission to do 
80 without arms, They passed a short distance 
from us, hoping to effect their purpose without 
opposition; but the natives separated, in order to 
oppose any landing. One or two officers swam 
through the surf without arms, and were boldly 
set upon by three of the natives, when they made 
a hurried retreat, This evidently gave the natives 
confidence, and their conduct became more violent, 
Mr, Couthouy requested permission to land with 
presents, under the protection of the boat, to 
which I consented. He swam on shore, pausing 
@ trin- 
kets. Thechief motioned him away, but he landed 
on the rocks, The chief retiring, appeared as if 
somewhat alarmed, while Mr. Couthouy advanced 
towards him, holding out the presents. On bein 

joined by another native the chief stopped, raioel 


his spear, and with a shout and distortion of coun- 


tenance, made a at Mr, Couthouy, who at 
once dropped looking-glasses, trinkets, &c., at his 
feet, aud quickly made for the boat, The savage 
took no notice of the relinquished offerings, but 
advanced to attack him with his spear. When 
he had reached the edge of the surf, the chief 
made another thrust at him, but fortunately with- 
out injury. This precipitate retreat gave them 
still more confidence ; they now began throwing 
pieces of coral, numbers of which struck the men 
in my boat, I felt no disposition to do them harm, 
and yet I had no idea of letting them see and feel 


knowing, however, if a forcible landing took place, 
and they made resistance, that injury would befall 
one side, and probably both. 1, therefore, thinking 
that they had no idea of fire-arms, ordered several 


| blank cartridges to be fired ; but they took no 


notice of them*, According to John Sac, they 
hooted at these calling us cowards, and 
daring us to come on shore. 1| then fired a small 


charge of mustard-seed shot at their legs, which did _ 


© T have since understood, however, that the poor natives 
have been fired wpon by trading vessels engaged in the 
penrl-fishery, in mere wantonness, which will account for 
their hostile reception of us, 
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not produce any effect. Then Mr. Peale, who was 
near by me, was requested to draw his ball, and 
load with mustard-seed, which he did; and Lieu- 
tenant North likewise fired, which caused the 
chief and all the rest to retreat, rubbing their 
legs. The officers were now permitted to land, 
under strict injunctions, in order to avoid all con- 
tact with the natives, not to leave the beach. So 
much time had been lost before I could get the 
instruments safely on shore, that I found it too 
late to make the observations I desired. 

The natives whom we saw appeared a fine athletic 
race, much aboye the ordinary size, Their colour 
was darker than that of our Indians, but their 
features resembled them. No tattooing was ob- 
served on the men, and the women were not seen 
close enough to distinguish them. The hair of the 
former was long, black, and straight. The chiefs 
had theirs drawn back, and tied in a knot behind; 
the others had theirs hanging loose. They wore 
a small maro made of leaves, and the chiefs a 
pandanus leaf around their necks, probably to dis- 
tinguish their rank. The women wure a piece of 
tapa as a petticoat ; they were not oiled, and the 
heads of some seemed filled with ashes or lime, 
They spoke and understood the Tahitian dialect, 
The only information obtained from them was, 


that vessels had before been there, but had gone | 


away without landing. 

Immediately on their being driven from the 
beach, a large column of smoke was seen, no doubt 
a signal to the other inhabitants of the island. 
After being on the reef half an hour, we joined 
our boats, and returned on board near sunset. One 
canoe was reported the next morning, as having 
been seen from the Peacock, 

The number of inhabitants that we saw certainly 
did not exceed one hundred and twenty, 

The common house-fly was found in great num- 
bers at thisisland, A number of fish were caught; 
some shells, and specimens of most of the plants, 
were also pr . 

After lying-to for the night, we, at daylight on 
the 16th, bore away for Serle Island, having first 
ascertained our distance from the point of Cler- 
mont de Tonnerre by triangulation, We then ran 
by the patent log for Serle Island direct, by which 
means we made the distance between the two 
islands, twenty-six miles and two-tenths, No si 
of any other island exist between these two, This 
will, I think, settle the question between D y 
and Beechey, ‘The latter is undoubtedly wrong as 
respects the longitude of Clermont de Tonnerre, 
which he places some twenty minutes too far to 


the eastward, and, I doubt not, some accidental 
| that they had driven us off without landing, well | 


error has occurred in his observations; for I find, 
at Serle Island, Duperrey, Beechey, and myself, 
agree within a few minutes, 

Serle is a low coral island, and has a large and 
very regular clump of trees on its western end, 
which, at a distance, might be taken for a mound 
or hill, Its length is seven miles, and its width one 
and a fourth. It lies in a north-west and south- 
east direction, There are but few inhabitants on 
it. The position of its south-east end is in latitude 
18° 21’ 10” S., longitude 137° 4’ 10” W. 

The vessels again separated for its survey; boats 
were sent to trace the reef, and have commu- 
nication with the natives, if possible. Before night 
we had completed our survey, and the boats re- 
r 
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that it was wrong. seen they were 
armed with but observing that we did not 
attempt to land, they sent them away in charge of 
a boy, and swam off to the boat, 

I now determined to wait until the next day, for 
the purpose of having further communication with 
them, and ordered every thing to be pre for 
an early landing; but, during the night, the officer 
of the deck of the Porpoise ran into the Vincennes, 
and did both vessels some injury, smashing the 
starboard quarter boat, which broke adrift, cutting 
off our backstays, and losing some of the head-spars 
of the Porpoise, By this accident we lost our posi- 
tion, and in the morning found ourselves so far to 
the leeward, that I knew it must occupy much time 
—which we could not afford to lose—before we 
could regain the island. I therefore reluctantly 
bore away to the northward, to pass over the 
localities of one or two doubtful islands, on our 
way to that of Honden, 

n the 19th of August we made Henuake, Hon- 
| den, or Dog Island, and came up with it about 
| noon. The boats were at once despatched, in 
order to ascertain if a landing could be effected, 
| and the ships began the surveying operations, The 
surf was found very heavy on the beach, but the 
boats, notwithstanding, sueceeded in 
number of birds seen hovering over the island was 
an indication that it was not inhabited, which 
proved to be the case. Several turtles were 
caught, and a number of specimens obtained. The 
survey of the island not having been completed, 
I lay by all night, and early in the morning de- 
| spatched boats to complete the examination of it, 
| and to effect a landing. The greatest part of the 
day was spent on the island 
where we landed there has been a channel to the 
small Isyoon in the centre of the island, and there 
is another of a similar character on the opposite 
side, They were both dry, and the sea-water can 
ny communicate with the lagoon at very high 

es. 


The landing on a coral island effectually does 
away with all preconceived notions of its beauty, 
and any previous ideas formed in its favour are 
immediately put to flight. That verdure which 
seemed from a distant view to carpet the whole 
island, was in reality but a few patches of wiry 

obstructing the walking, and offering neither 
ruit nor flowers to view; it grew among the mg 
ged coral debris, with a little sand and vegetable 


~The principal trees and shrubs are the pandanus, 
boerhaavia, and pisonia, It is somewhat sur- 
rising that a few trees forty or fifty feet high 
should have found sufficient soil to protect their 
growth. Most of the trees, however, are of stunted 
size, being not more than ten to fifteen feet in height, 
and eighteen inches in diameter, 
The number of birds on the island was incre- 
dible, and they were so tame as to require to be 
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Near the place | 


Natural history—Wirds.—Craha.—Snnakes. 
Disappointment Islands, 


pushed off their nests to get their engs. The most 
conspicuous among them was the frigate-bird (ta- 
chypetis aquilus); many of the trees were covered 
with their nests, constructed of a few sticks, The 
old birds were seen, as they flew off, inflating their 
blood-red pouches to the size of a child's head, and 
looking as if a large bladder were attached to their 
necks, The gannets, sooty terns, and the beau- 
tiful tropic-bird, were in countless numbers ; the 
former guarding their eggs, (which were Jaid on the 
ground without a nest,) with care, remaining by 
them, and even suffering themselyes to be cap- 
tured without resistance, Their hoarse croaking 
was quite deafening. 

Some droll sights were seen of crabs walking off 
with snakes, and both again seized by some stout 
bird and borne away. Armies of soldier or piratical | 
crabs (paguri) were seen moving in all directions 
with their shells, We enjoyed ourselves much, 
and found no use for our guns, powder, and shot; 
as many specimens as we could desire were taken 
with the hand, both old and young. In some cases 
the tropic-birds were taken off their nests, and 
from others their eggs were taken without dis- 
turbing them; indeed, I have never seen any 
barn-yard fowls half so tame. 

The various snakes, the many-coloured fish, the 

at eels, enormous and voracious sharks, shells, 
fase molluses, spiders, with the curious lepidoptera, 
seemed to have quiet possession, their webs stretch- | 
ing in every direction, and occasioning us much 
annoyance ; all gave a Ri to the scene, that 
highly interested and delighted us, In the after- 
noon we returned on }, lvaded with specimens; 


| and the survey being completed, we bore away on 


our course, 


There are no cocoa-nut on the island, as 


| has been reported by Captain Fitzroy, in his voyage; 


nor is there any fresh water to be found. Some of our 

gentlemen saw on the beach some broken oars and 

remains of a boat, but nothing could be identified. 
Pandanus trees exist on the south side. 


On the 23d of August we made the Disappoint- 
ment Islands of Byron: they are two in number, | 
called Wytoohee and Otooho. 

On the morning of the 24th we were off the north- 
west end of the former island, which lies in latitude 


14°.9' 30S, longitude 141° 17° 50 W. Many 
canoes came off to the ship: as they approached 
the vessels, the natives were heard, while at some 
distance, singing; and, as they drew near, the 
clamour increased, accompanied with much laugh- 
ing, and many gesticulations; but none of them 
could he induced to come on board, and they were 
not willing to part with any thing but some pieces 
of old matting. An attempt was made to get 
some of their paddles, but they rather idiculed 
the idea of parting with them. 

The canoes were quite small, being only from 
twelve to fifteen feet long. They generally con- 
tained two, and sometimes three natives. Each 
canoe had an out-rigger, and a projecting point, 
both before and behind, by which they get into 
them from the water. They are formed of strips 
of cocoa-nut wood sewed ther, Two persons 
ean carry them, Their paddles were curved back- 
wards, 

_In order to dispel their fears, articles were 
given them green al and by way of showing 
their gratitude, they began a monotonous song or 


Natives of Wytoohee.—Threy oppose their 
landing.—Interview with the chief, 


chaunt, They would occasionally stop, look wp, and 
return the laugh of the crew by grin; apparently 
enjoying the sport as much as any of them. 

These natives are peculiar, und appeared totally 
distinct from any others we met with in this group, 
having strong wiry beards and mustaches, and a 
different physio; y: 

I sent one of the boats to the shore, with the 
interpreter, under Lieutenant Case, but they re- 
fused to allow them to land. No aetual violence 
was stereo but Lieutenant Case re the 
impracticability of landing without opposition, and 
injury to themselves and natives. They received 
several presents, but they had no fruit to give in 
return, as their cocoa-nuts were tabooed, They 
gave, in exchange, some articles, consisting of 
eloth, fish-hocks, adzes, and pearl-shells, Amon 
the articles seen in their ion, was a fine sill 
pocket-handkerchief, showing that they had had 
communication not long since with vessels. They 
refused to part with their spears or clubs. Their 
adzes were rudely made, but ground very sharp ; 
they were formed of the tridachna or cassis shell, 
lashed on a handle somewhat resembling our adze- 
handles. Knives were also observed in their pos- 
session, 
| Wytoohee is formed of islets connected by a 
washed coral reef, of irregular shape, with a lagoon 
having many knolls in it, of va sizes, some 
four or five feet above the surface. The south-east 
portion is the largest and most thickly wooded, and 
contains the greatest number of inhabitants. 

After the surveying duties were over, we found 
ourselves at the north-west point of the island. The 
natives who had refused to allow us to land, were 
now seen ky he boughs, whieh is the gene- 
ral sign of good-will, and a desire to have commu- 
nication, and many were seen dancing on the beach, 
with their spears in their hands, I gave orders to 
send the boats to the shore, but on reaching it we 
found them still averse to our landing ; they, how- 
ever, assisted Mr, Couthouy through the surf to 
the beach ; but when he had reached it, they sur- 
rounded him, and Jed him back very gently to the 


water, making him distinctly understand that they | 


would not permit him to visit their buts, They 
were extremely desirous of obtaining buttons, 
pieces of iron, and cloth. We gave them several 
small articles, but they could not be persuaded to 
part with their spears and clubs. The chief, who 
was a very old man, was seen lying under a pan- 
danus tree, close to the beach, and on being told I 
wished tosee him, and make him a present, hearose; 
his hair was quite gray, and he had a long and 
stiff white beard ; his legs were enlarged with the 
elephantiasis, the swelling being of a white colour, 
and so large and regular that many thought he had 
on sailor’s trousers. About twenty natives were 
with him on the beach, After being shown the 
presents I had for him, he was induced to wade 
into the water up to his neck to receive them, On 
coming alongside the boat, he seemed somewhat 
uneasy, until he had gone through the ceremony of 
rubbing noses, which 1 must confess was any thing 
but agreeable with so dirty and diseased a person. 
He was extremely anxious to get hold of the pre- 
| sents, and amused us by at once plunging them 

under the water, seeming in no manner concerned 
about keeping them dry. He was all the while 
making a noise like the purring of a cat. In return 
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Eastern side of the island.—WNatives 


of Wytoohee —Their huts. o7 


for my presents, he at once offered me the short 
mantle of matting which he had over his shoulders, 

They wnderstood the Tahitian language. The 
chief gave his name as Korokoa, and the name of 
the island as Wytoohee. He appeared about sixty 
years of age, and his teeth were all sound and 


His brother was the priest, to wham I also gave 
some presents, This man hada very remarkable 
head, the forehead heing very high, and narrow 
almost to deformity, with a dark and suspicious 
bright eye. His hands were deformed, being desti- 
tute of joints, and the lower part bent at right 
angles. ‘The son of the chief was a remarkably 
fine-looking lad of fifteen, We saw no women, a8 
they had all been hid. The colour of these natives 
was much darker than those seen before ; in some 
the hair was inclined to frizzle, and the beard 
eurly, All the grown men that I saw had mus- 
taches ; their features were strongly marked with 
a good-humoured ex ion of countenance ; they 


wore the maro, and some had a few feathers in | 


their hair, 

The boats of the Peacock succeeded in landing 
on the east side of the island, where the coral reef 
shelves at about an angle of 10°, and having the 


| wind blowing obliquely on it, there is compara- 


tively little surf. Some halfa dozen natives were 
here seen; an officer approached them making 
signs of friendship, which they returned. At first 
they seemed quite timid, meeting the advances 
made in a manner which showed that they were 
anxious to propitiate us, but still fearful. They 
were re-assured of our good-will by offering them 
some small presents, when two old men came for- 


ward, holding their arms upright above their | 


heads, with their hands open, and became desirous 
of shaking hands, and even offered to rub noses, 
Each was armed with a stick, (for it eould not be 
called a spear,) six or seven feet long ; on some of 
them were fastened the jaws of the porpoise, 

They appeared to be greatly astonished, and 
their looks bespoke amazement at our appearance, 
Occasionally, as if to satisfy themselves of the 
reality, they would put their hands on us. On 
receiving a few trifling presents, they broke forth 
into the same song or chaunt that was heard on 
their first coming towards the ship. The younger 
ones were the first to show confidence, and were 
much disposed to laugh and joke with the men ; 
and some of the officers thought they recognized 
those who had been in the canoes the day before. 

On our gentlemen requesting to go to their huts, 
they seemed to be thrown into a kind of stupid 


wonderment, but on being assured they had no- 


thing to fear, their eountenances brightened up, 
and they led the way through the wood to an open 
space, surrounded by pandanus and cocoa-nut 
trees. These natives had evidently had communi- 
cation with vessels, but I very much doubt if any 
had landed before. They did not appear at ail 
alarmed at the firing of guns, but were much sur- 

to see the birds killed, holding up their 


hands, and making ejaculations. They had no idea | 


of the principles of barter, and allowed any thing 

to be taken without opposition, receiving any arti- 

cles in return with gratitude and delight. Iron was 

prized more than any other thing, On reaching 

the huts, inquiry was made of them for their 

women, when a general burst of laughter ensued, 
F2 


Island of Otooho, 
Natives averse to their landing, 
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and they gave us to understand, that they had 


women, we wanted to have some.” Nothing more 
was said to them on the subject. They accompanied 
ns to the boats, and at parting went through the 
same ceremonies of rubbing noses, sliakitig wks 
and raising their arms with the palms towards us, 
According to the estimate I made of the inhabit- 
ants, the number was about ninety. From the 
great age of the chiefs, and the absence of wounded 
or searred individuals, I should conclude they 
lived in peace, They, however, gave their neigh- 
bours on the small island to the west (which they 
ealled Otooho) a very bad name. Water in small 
quantities is to be had on the eastern section of the 
island, and a little biche-de-mar might be taken on 
the reefs. A small rat was very troublesome to the 
natives. This island has some cocoa-nut, bread- 
fruit, and pandanus trees ; the pisonia, tourne- 
fortia, and the shrubs that are common to the low 
islands, also grow upon it, 

At nightfall the squadron was put under short 
sail, supposing that the current by the morning 
would take us to the leeward near Otooho, a dis- 
tance of ten miles, It lies west-north-west of Wy- 
toohee, distant twelve and one-third miles, and is 
distinctly seen from it, like a -round knoll. This 
appearance is owing to the trees upon it, for the 
land is as low as coral islands usually are. We 
found by the morning, that the current had been 
about one mile per hour to the west, and therefore 
much stronger than I anticipated; we were in con- 
sequence some distance to Jeeward of the island. 
With the light wind, 1 knew the ship could not 
reach it before the afternoon, I immediately sent 
the naturalists on board the tender Flying-Fish, 
and gave Lieutenant Pinckney orders to endeavour 
to land them, and to pass around the island and 
survey it; neither of which he succeeded in doing. 
The survey was finally completed by the boats of 
the Vincennes and Peacock. The naturalists tried 
to effect a landing, but were opposed by some dozen 
natives, who were resolute in preventing them from 
guing beyond the water's edge; in other respects, 
they were disposed to be quite friendly. 

The naturalists in the afternoon endeavoured to 
effect a landing at another place, out of sight of the 
natives, and suceceded. Mr. Brackenridge, on 
landing the second time, ran to the thicket, in 
order to lose no time in making collections, and 
was employed in gathering specimens, when two 
stout natives came running up, and made him 
understand, by very intelligible signs, that he must 
return to the boat; he pretended not to understand 
them, and endeavoured to proceed, but they went 
before him, and crossed their clubs, determined 
that he should go no farther. This caused him to 
Jangh, in which the two natives joined. Finding 
there was no alternative, he took an oblique direc- 
tion towards the boat, hoping by this means to 
enlarge his collection, which he suceeeded in doing, 
while the natives, as he describes it, shouldered him 
out of the bush, and then towards the boat. 
rest of the party having gone up to the huts, were 
at once seized and shoved down towards the boat, 
and into the surf, where they presented rather a 
ludicrous ap ce, with the danger of drowning 
on the one side, and the natives on the other, who 
had them completely in their power, as they had 
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penetrated onr motive for visiting their island— 
“That as we inhabited an island withont any 
| mishap met with was the loss, by one of the gen- 


ds, 


The | 


just left. The half-civilization of the natives of Ra- 


King's Island discovered, 
Roraka. 


neither arms nor any other means of defence. No | 
harm, however, was done them, but the alarm inci- 
dent to being threatened with spears. The only 


tlemen, of a pair of spectacles, and a bruise or two 
from the coral, in their hurried retreat. As the 
surf was heavy, life-preservers were sent to those 
who could not swim; and after much detention, 
they reached the boat in safety. Wad such a cir- 
eumstance occurred at Clermont de Tonnerre, [ am 
satisfied that most serious consequences would have 
resulted to us. 

The superficial extent of the island of Otooho is 
about a square mile; it has mo lagoon, is well 
covered with trees, and has fresh water. There 
were nineteen men counted, which would make the 
population about fifty souls. No women or children 
were seen. | 

At all the inhabited islands we found the 
numbers of the common house-fly: while at Honden 
Island (uninhabited) none were perceived. No one | 
ean estimate the annoyance they cause, until it has 
been experienced, 

About three quarters of an hour after sunset 
the naturalists were again on board, and we bore 
away on our course to Raraka. Having been 
informed that several islands were supposed to he 
in this neighbourhood, that were known to the 
natives, but not laid down on the charts, I deter- 
mined to lie-to during the night. At daylight we 
again bore away, spreading the squadron in open 
order of sailing. 

On the 29th, at daylight, land was reported, and 
we soon ascertained that it was not laid down on 
the charis, It is low, nearly of a cireular form, 
and well covered with trees and shrubs, and has a 
lagoon of some extent, Its centre is in latitude 
15° 42’ 25” S., longitude 144° 38’ 45" W. I named | 
it King’s Island, after the man at the masthead, 
who first discovered it. After completing the sur- 
vey of it, we landed on its lee side, where the water 
was quite smooth, and spent the afternoon in ex- 
amining it, There were no natives on it, but every 
indication that it had been inhabited recently by a 
party of pearl-fishers, The lagoon appeared to be 
well supplied with the pearl oyster. We found on 
the island two small rat of fresh water, near its 
lagoon, and a good supply of cocoa-nuts. Many 
specimens of plants were obtained, and several 
interesting objects of natural history were added to 
oo eee 

n the morning we bore away for Raraka, and 
shortly afterontde made it, Hf fl ed it, 
another island was discovered, to the northward 
= westward, which was not Jaid down on any | 

arts. 


trousers of all colours, I Fonte the schooner, 
stood in for the mouth of the lagoon, and landed. 
Nothing could be more striking than the differ- 
ence that prevailed be}ween these natives and 
those of the Disappointment Islands, which we had 


raka was very marked, and it appeared as though 
we had issned out of darkness into light. They 
showed a modest disposition, and gave us a hearty 


| these people possess, No savage 


Much real good effected by missionaries, 
Native missionary,— Dress of natives, 


welcome. We were not long at a loss as to what 
to ascribe it; the mission 


sonable creature. Among the inhabitants was a 
nitive missionary, who had been instrumental in 
this work, If the missionaries had effected nothing 
else, they would deserve the thanks of all those 
whu roam over this wide é of ocean, and 
ineur its many unknown and hidden dangers, 
Here all shipwrecked mariners would be sure of 
kind treatment, and a share of the few comforts 
mistrust and fear 
were seen here, The women and children came 
about us, receiving our trifles. They showed much 
joy and curiosity at the sight of us, and were eager 
to supply our wants, 

I was particularly struck with the modest and 
quiet behaviour of the native missionary, who was 
a Tahitian, He kept himself aloof, whilst all the 
others were crowding round to partake in the pre- 
sents we were distributing, and seemed much gra- 
tified and astonished when I selected him out as 
the recipient of a present similar to the one I had 
given the chief, 

All the males’ heads were shaven, somewhat 
after the fashion of a Dominican friar, This prac- 
tive is said to have been adopted by the missionaries 
at Tahiti, forthe sake of cleanliness, and also to dis- 
tinguish the Christian from the heathen party. The 
women have theirs cut close, and some are clothed 
in a pareu, consisting of three or four yards of cot- 
ton, others in a loose gown, They were any thin 
but good-looking ; but the men were tall and well 
made. The variety of apparel was droll enough, 
As for the children, I have seldom seen finer; all 
were well formed, and as cheerful as they could be. 
They were for the most part naked, 

‘This was the first island on which we observed 
the dawning of Christianity and civilization, The 
native missionaries, although they are yet ignorant 
of most of the duties enjoined upon a Christian, 
still do much good in preparing the way, Many 
learn to read, and some even to write, under their 
tuition ; yet they have many impediments thrown 
in the way of their efforts by the introduction 
of spirits by the whites. The old chief, and others, 
are much addicted to the use of it, and the vessels 
resorting here for the pearl-fishery generally em- 
ploy native divers, and pay them for the most part 
in rum or Whiskey. We found here an Englishman 


who had cage to a schooner engaged in the | 


pearl-fishery. He told me he had been left there 
sick by his captain, and had been kindly treated 
during his stay of three months on the island. I 
was in hopes of obtaining some information from 
him, but he knew little or nothing of the language, 
and was, morever, a stupid fellow. I gave him a 
passage to Tahiti, whither he was desirous of 
going, in the tender. 

- Having some business on board, I invited the 
chief to go off with me : he first inquired if all the 
boats and men were to stay; on my telling him 
they were not, he said he would go on board if I 
would also take his wife and her brother ; to which 
I consented. 

The chief had lost one hand, which he informed 
me had been bitten off by a shark whilst employed 
in diving for shells, We became great friends, 
and he thought it necessary to be at my side the 
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had been at work | 
here, and his exertions had been based upon a firm | 
foundation; the savage had been changed to a rea- | 


The natives induced to visit the ships. 
Ceremony of presents. 
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whole time. He was an odd old man, and proved 
before we left him that he had become acquainted 
with some of the vices of civilization. 

We all embarked, soon reached the tender, and 
bore away for the ship, seme three or four miles 
distant. The old one-handed chief now came up 
to me in a very mysterious manner, and untying a 
knot in the tail of his shirt, (which was the only 

arment he wore besides his maro,) with no small 
ifficulty, with one hand and his teeth, drew from 
it a small dirty piece of linen, tied up asa bags this 
he produced with great form, and evidently ex- 
pected to astonish me. The contents proved to be 
a few small discoloured pearls ; these he begged 


me to accept, but I declined to receive them. We 


now reached the ship, and I ordered every thing 
to be shown them, Their surprise was very 
t. 

The natives were much amused with the ship, 
and surprised at the number of men on board. 
Many small presents were given them. When they 
were about taking their d 
complained of being quite sick, and his whole air 
and manner showed that he was much dissatisfied, 
The reason could not be imagined, The vessel 
had so little motion, it was thought it could not 
originate from sea-sickness, I therefore told the 
interpreter to inquire of him what was the matter. 
No answer was given for some time, but they con- 
sulted much among themselves in a low tone. The 
question was repeated, when the old chief’s wife 
answered, “that I had not returned the present 
that had been offered me, and that the chief 
was not pleased ; for, according to their customs, 
the offering a present to me entitled him to reecive 
one in return.” As very many gifts had been 
made him already, this amused me not a little. Ou 
asking what it was they wanted, they at once sig- 
nified whiskey, which they said was always given 


the old chief | 


them when they went on board ship; and the | 


chief wanted some, for he was very sick. I ac- 
cordingly ordered a bottle of water with a gill of 
whiskey in it to be given them, and the moment 
they smelt it their manner was changed ; they 
became all animation, and left the ship in great 

humour, The brother was an intelligent 
native ; he drew for me with a piece of chalk, on 
the deck, with considerable accuracy, all the islands 
he was acquainted with, giving their relative situa- 
tions and the native names ;—that of the island 
we had seen the day before, as Tai-n-ra, and the 
one to which I had given the name of Vincennes 
Island, as Kawahe, He informed me of three 
small islands to the southward of Sacken, which 


were afterwards found by the Porpoise, during the | 


eruise to this group on which I sent her in 1840 ; | 


his knowledge of the western of this group 
was quite surprising. I place the entrance to the 
lagoon of Raraka in longitude 144° 57! 40" W., 
latitude 16° 6’ 25° 5. 

The entrance is on the north side of the island, 


about one-third of its length from the western end, | 


It is a narrow passage, but will admit a small 
vessel, Tho current runs very strong out of the 
lagoon, so much so, that a boat cannot be pulled 
against it, The water in the entrance is from five 
to eight fathoms deep, but there is no advantage in 
entering, as the reef is quite as steep within. A 
small vessel may anchor on the outside, in ten 
fathoms, close to the shore. This island is nearly 


The Porpolse rejoins the squadron. 
70 Vuwicxes sleet, : 
of the shape of an equilateral triangle, and its 
southern and eastern sides are formed by a sub- 
merged reef, It is fifteen miles on each side. 

I attempted to sound the lagoon, We began at 
the entrance, but found, within a very short dis- 
tance, that the depth increased to thirty fathoms, 
the water being as blue as that of the ocean. So 
great a depth made it an undertaking far beyond 
what my time allowed, The sounding, in every 
case of any depth, was coral sand, 

Towards sunset we all embarked, and my leave- 
taking with the old chief wasamusing, He with all 
his household and retinue began to ery and whine 
over me, 80 that I was glad to eseape from the dis- 
play of so much friendship and parental affection, 

After reaching my ship, the Porpoise 
joined us, She 
morning towards the eastern end of the island, to 
ascertain its extent, and fix its point in that direc- 
tion ; not being able to accomplish this, Lieutenant- 
Commandant Ringgold returned for further orders. 
This night we lay-to under the lee of Raraka ; but 
as it proved dark and squally, we stood to the 
northward, and about one o'clock we were surprised 
by seeing a signal from the Peacock, of danger 

ose aboard, under the lee. I immediately tacked, 
and we soon cleared it. It proved to be the reef 
of Kawahe, over which the surf was breaking vio- 
lently. The Peacock was so close to it that Captain 
Hudson felt himself obliged to stand on his course, 
rather than run the risk of missing stays, ani con- 
tinued to run along it for several miles, until, by its 
trending to the westward, he was enabled to clear 


o danger. 
On the Ist of September, at daylight, we found 
ourselves between the two islands, and the Peacock 
was out of sight; but two hours afterwards she was 
again seen, I made signal to the Porpoise, and 
despatched her to examine the south-east side of 
Raraka, and thence to follow on to the westward as 
far as Krusenstern’s Island, passing along the south 
side of Nairsa or Dean's Island, I then d ed. 
the Peacock to the north end, and the tender to the 
south end of Kawabe, to secure meridian observa- 
tions, whilst the Vincennes was employed in sur- 
veying its eastern shores, The wind was well 
adapted to our object, and at sunset we met off the 
north end, having completed our work. The cur- 
rent was tried, but we found none. Tle wind was 
fresh from the eastward, with occasional squalls, 
On the morning of the 2d, I determined to land the 
naturalists on the newly-found island, and for this 
posers made signal to the tender to come within 

i. My ship was lying with her main-topsail to 
the mast, and forging ahead about a knot an hour, 
The tender came up on our lee quarter, and luffed 
in an awkward manner, directly across our bow. 
Her mast just escaped coming in contact with our 


incennes to be thrown aback, which stopping her 
way, prevented the dreadful accident of running 
the tender down. It was a most miraculous escape, 

We landed on Vincennes Island, and obtained 
the usual observations. Its south point is in lati- 
tude 15° 59° 48" S., longitude 145° 9 30” W. It 
was found to be sixteen miles long by ten wide ; its 
greatest diameter lying north and south. Itisa 
narrow annular ridge, consisting of many blocks 
The coral shelf 


struck, to dip in one 
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| parts, Among the coral blocks 


been despatched early in the | 


jib-boom. I at once ordered all the sails of the | 


and slabs of coral, which give a clinky sound when | 
sane 


Aratica or Carlshoff Island. 
Manhii or Waterlandt 


place at an angle of 15°, forming a ridge, which 


was so low that the tide was beginning to fluw over 
it before high water. There is an opening into the 
lagoon on the south-west side ; on its south-eastern 
part is a high clump of trees, looking like .« knoll at 
a distance. The rest of the island is covered with 
a growth of bushes, ten or twelve feet high. The 


blocks and slabs above spoken of were very much | 
-water-worn, and were strewn about on the coral 


shelf. This, where I measured it, was five hun- 
dred feet wide, but it is not of equal width in all 
was some sand, 
and in many of them were found large specimens 
of the chama and other shells, I was informed at 
Raraka that there were a few inhabitants on Vin- 


cennes Island, but none were seen by us. They | 


were said to live on the southern end of it. 

After finishing our observations we returned on 
board, and made sail for Aratica or Carlshoff 
Island, We arrived off it in time to secure its con- 
nexion with Vineennes Island: the distance was 
found, by patent log and astronomical observations, 
to be twenty miles to the westward. We then 
stood on and off its eastern point for the night, 
The next morning at daylight we began its survey. 
The tender was despatched round its northern 


shore, whilst the Peacock and Vincennes took its | 


southern side, running close along the reef, which 
continued sub until near its south-western 
end, which is twelve feet high and thickly wooded, 


On rounding the point, we saw a white flag waved | 


by several natives on the beach, I immediately 
despatched a boat with an officer, who brought off 
two of the principal natives, one of whom spoke a 
little English, and proved intelligent, 

IT was informed by one of them that there were 
about twenty natives on the island, and that they 
had frequent intercourse with vessels. Water I 
was told was to be had on the island, and finding 
ourselves short, 1 despatched several boats to pro- 
cure it. Aratica is eight miles in length by five in 
breadth. 

The position of the west point of the island was 
determined to be in longitude 145° 39’ 46” W., and 
latitude 15° 26° S. 

Having obtained all the water we could in the 


afternoon, amounting to three hundred and ninety 


gallons, 1 directed the course of the squadron to 
the northward and eastward, towards King George's 
Group, having fresh breezes from the east-north- 
east. The next day at noon, the most southern 
island was in sight, aud finding the ships could not 


make it without much loss of time, 1 despatched 


the tender to the group, with orders to cireumnavi- 

and examine the islands, and then to follow us 
to Tahiti; whilst the Vincennes and Peacock bore 
away to the westward, for the doubtful island of 
Waterlandt, At 5 r.a., it was discovered from the 
masthead, and at six from the fore-yard, bearing 
north-west-by-north. 

We stood on and off all night, and at daylight 
again made the land; we reached its north point at 
four o'clock p.s., when the Peacock was ordered to 
take the east, whilst the Vincennes took the west 
side; we continued the survey until dark, when we 
took the necessary angles to resume the work in 
the morning, Many natives were seen, and smoke 
was rising in several places. On the 6th of Sep- 
tember, we continued our surveying operations, and 
shortly afterwards joined the Peacock, Captain 


Pouny, a seaman, deserts the Peacock at 
this laland.—Ahili or Peacock Island, 


Hudson having completed his side of the island. 
The Peacock now made the signal of land to the 
westward. Wishing to land and make an exami- 
nation of this islind, as well as to have communi- 
cation with the natives, the boats were lowered, 
and the naturalists from both vessels, and many 
officers, landed, and rambled over the western part 
of the island for several hours. The few natives 
were very friendly, and informed us that the native 
name of the island was Manhii, This is, in all pro- 
bability, the Waterlandt of Schouten and Le Maire, 
and also Wilson’s Island of the Duff. There is a 
large aud deep entrance in the south-east end into 
the lagoon of Manhii Island, in which the natives 
informed me vessels had often anchored, whilst 
engaged in the pearl-fishery. Soundings are not to 
be had with one hundred fathoms of line, fifty feet 
from the edge of it. 

To our surprise, one of the men of the Peacock, 
by the mame of Penny, here deserted from the 
boats, He had been formerly much among the 
islands, en in pearl-fishing, and spoke the 
lan well, Strict search was made for him, 
until the officer in charge of the boats became 
sutisfied that he had no intention of returning. On 
hearing of it, I was convinced that he had chosen 
this opportunity to leave us, particularly as he must 
have been aware that there is very frequent com- 
munication with Tahiti, The chief of this island 
informed us that he was a relative of the one-handed 
chief of Raraka, 

The east end of the island lies in latitude 
14° 26° 22” S., longitude 146° 4° 20" W. 

Several of us had our feet severely blistered 
from going barefoot on the reefs, and were made 
very uncomfortable from this cause. After return- 
ing on board, we bore away to the other island, to 
| which the natives gave the name of Ahii, I have 
also added that of Peacock Island, to mark that its 
correct position was first established by the expe- 
dition. It lies west three-fourths sits per com- 


pass from Manhii, and was found by the patent | 
to be eight and six-tenths miles from reef to 
On coming up with it, the Vincennes and Peacock 
took opposite sides, and surveyed it ; and the next 
morning parties landed. I was hardly able to move, 
on account of my feet, but the desire of getting ob- 
servations of the eclipse, urged me to make the 
attempt ; I only succeeded in getting the last limb 
and good observations for time, After four o’clock, 


and has only a small boat-entrance into its lagoon, 
on the west side, 
Being desirous of making the examination of as 


spatehed the Peacock to the Arutua or Rurick 
Islands, with directions to examine them, and then 
to proceed along the south side of Dean’s Island, 
whilst in the Vincennes [ steered for the north 
side of the latter, to pass along it. We then 
parted company, and Dean’s Island was made by 
us the next morning. After establishing our’ posi- 
tion, we ran along the northern shore, and reached 
its western point at 4 pm. Off this point we ob- 
tained sights for our chronometers, which put it in 
| longitude 147° 58' 34” W., latitude 15° 5! 15” 5. 
Duritig the day we passed an entrance into its 

» and some natives came off from a small 
vi in two canoes to visit us, They acknow- 
ledged themselves subjects of queen Pomare of 
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we returned on board. This island is not inhabited, | 


many of the coral islands as possible, I naw de-— 


Motia or Aurora Tsland.—Tahiti. 

Mataval Bay. 7 
Tahiti, and were very desirous we should land. 
They brought off a few shells, and told us they had 
many fowls, pigs, taro, &c, ‘There are several 
islets in the lagoon covered with trees. Vast num- 
bers of large blocks were seen lying on its reef. 
The shore-reef is not more than two hundred feet 
wide, and is composed of only one shelf. The cur- 
rent was tried, but none was found, We had the wind 
very fresh from east-by-north all day. When off 
the western point we discovered Krusenstern’s Is- 
land to the west, and hauled up to pass between it 
and Nairsa, The wits found to be twelve 
and two-thirds miles wide, and free from all danger. 
In the evening I stood for Metia Island, to the 
southward, Nairsa or Dean’s Island was found to | 
be sixty-six miles in length, 

On the morning of the 9th of September we were 
in sight of Metia or Aurora Island, the north end 
of which is in latitude 15° 49’ 36” 5., longitude 
148° 13’ 15" W, It was totally different in ap- 
pearance from those we had met with, though evi- 
dently of the same formation. It was a coral 
island uplifted, exposing its formation distinctly, 
and as such was very interesting. On approachin 
its eastern ond, I sounded at about one hundred 
and fifty feet from its Le tarpea ps cliff, and found 
no bottom with one hun and fifty fathoms of 
line, he cliff appeared worn into caverns, We 
landed close in its neighbourhood, and on measur- 
ing its height, it proved to be two handred and 
fifty feet. 

All the surveying boats having returned, we bore 
away for Tahiti, at which island we arrived on the 
10th. At 5 p.w., Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold 
boarded us, and brought off Jim, the pilot; he 
reported all well on board the Porpoise, At sunset, 
we anchored in Matavai Bay, I hastened to ascer- 
tain the correctness of our chronometers, and the | 
next day landed the instruments on Point Venus, 
and took observations. They gave for its longi- 
tude 149° 31! 13-5" W. tern makes it 
lag? 20' 17” W. 

Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold, in the Por- 
poise, after parting company on the Ist af Sep- 
tember, proceeded to the south side of Raraka, in 
fulfilment of his instructions. He found the whole 
southern part of it a bare reef, with the surf 
breaking violently over it. When off the south 
point, he made the isle of Katiu or Sacken to the 
south, and that of Makima to the east, and con- 
nected them; after which he proceeded to the 
westward, passing Aratica (Carlshoff), and thence 
to Nairsa or Dean’s Island, which he made on the 
Sth; fixed its western end, passed along its south 
to its western side, and thence to Krusenstern’s 
Island, to the westward, which he circumnavi- 
gated; from thence went direct to Tahiti, anchored | 
in Papieti Harbour on the 9th, and the next day 
proceeded to Matavai Bay, the place of ren- 
dezvous, 

On the 12th, the Peacock arrived, having passed 
to the Rurick Islands or Arutuas,-the north end of 
which lies in Intitude 15° 15 00" S., longitude 
146° 51' 00” W. <A landing was attempted at 
several places in the boats. One of them sue- 
ceeded near a cocoa-nut grove, but the two that 
went to land at the village, found the surf too high 
to attempt it. 

The north shore of Arutua Island was surveyed, 
when they bore away, and connected it with Nairsa, 


| Hudson sighted Krusenstern’s Island, and then 


| meter, when within a mile of the island, in six 
| hundred fathoms ; the temperature at the surface 


| day they made Tetuaroa, to the northward of 


| visited and surveyed King George’s Group, which 


| west end of Tiokea is in latitude 14° 31’ 12” S., 
| distant four and a half miles. Then the tender 


| they even attempted the conquest of Tahiti, and 


| their lagoons on the west side, The native name 


| of Nairsa, or Dean's Island, to Tahiti. 
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Population ¢f the Paumotu 
Anna or Chain Istand, Talands 


or Dean’s Island, along which they ran the whole | nuts, ‘The former are caught in large quantities 
length of its south side by daylight. The last | in the lagoon. A great change has been brought 
named island is for the most part a washed reef, | about in the character of these islanders within 
with noopening. The compact coral blocks showed | the last twenty-five years, during which the Ta- 
themselves here more conspicuously and in greater | hitian missionaries have been established at Anaa. 
numbers than before seen. Before this period, the inhabitants were cannibals, 

After making the west end of Nairsa, Captain 


imbibed better tastes ; and the Christian influence 
has also made them more peaceful. This change 
was first evinced by the treatment of their cap- 
tives, whom they allowed to return, if they chose, 
to their own island ; but very many of them had 
married at Anaa,and became permanent residents 
there, and few have taken advantage of the per- 


stood for Metia Island, to the southward, on which 
the officers landed the next day on its western 
side, Their examination confirmed the facts al- 
ready given relative to its appearance, 

On this island the magnetic observations were 
made, with the Peacock’s instruments. Captain 
Hudson also sounded with the deep-sea thermo- 
population, they are said to have an abundance of 


habitants of the eastern islands as cannibals; but 
their statement in this respect is little to be de- 
pended upon, for they have no communication 
whatever with those whom they class under this 


of the water was 80)°, that below, 44}°. The next 


Tahiti, formerly celebrated as the resort of the 
Tahitians, for the purpose of recovering from the 
bodily diseases brought on by their debaucheries, 
&e. It is a low island, about six miles long, with 
a few trees upon it, and a reef off its southern end, 
extending half a mile. It is plainly to be seen 
from the high ridges of Tahiti. 

On the l4th, the Flying-Fish arrived. She had 


yond Hau or Bow Island, 

The Paumotuans are considered more warlike 
than the Tahitians, for which reason Pomare I, 
kept a body-guard of them in preference to his 
own subjects, They have the reputation of being 
an honest and trustworthy race. 
appeared well inhabited, and have entrances to These islanders are certainly not all from the 


of the two islands is Tiokea and Oura. The south- 
time of our visit, in particular differ from the 
longitude 145° 9/ 30/' W.; Oura bears S. 68° W., | others, Since 3 have seen all the different Poly- 
nesian these a: however extraordin: 
passed to Manhii and Ahii, round the north side Sbarts Sle the nak 
than any other, 

By all accounts, they speak a different dialect 
from that of the Tahitian nation. The difference 
is, however, not great, for I was told that it re- 


Little appears to be known of the history of the 
Paumotu Islands, or their inhabitants, At Tahiti 
I obtained some information from one who had 
heen much among the group, and believe that it 
is as authentic as can be obtained, and may be 
relied on, 

The Island of Anaa or Chain Island, has been 
the principal seat of power, the natives of which 
had frequently waged war on the others, and suc- 
ceeded in conque: all to the west of Hau or Bow 
Island, with which they have frequently fought, 

In the reign of the first Pomare, under Tomatiti, 


acquire it, Mr. Hale met several Paumotuans at 
Matavai Bay, and among them he found one by 
the name of Tuoni, who confirmed the accounts I 
have detailed above. 

The population of this group I have no where 
seen given; I have therefore endeavoured to ob- 
tain the most satisfactory information in relation 
to it: the whole amounts, in round numbers, to 
: about ten thousand, as follows : 
succeeded in overcoming the small peninsula of 


Taiarabu. The story is, that they were about to ae : sa 
eontinue their attack on the larger island, when Aratica 80 
Tomatiti received o written letter from Pomare, Nairsa 70 
which caused hostilities to be suspended; and after hana ‘1 ae $50 

| further negotiation, finally led to Tomatiti’s re- acy SEE, : om 
tiring from the island with a e present of Vineennes ‘ 80 
hogs, tapa, &e. Nothwithstanding this, the Chain a 40 
Islanders remained nominally under the govern- bs otra ia 
ment of Tahiti, and now acknowledge their de- Bowitind ny see ees fk 
pendence on it. ; Manga Reva, or Gambier Island . . 2000 
Anaa or Chain Island, is one of the smallest, hay sop To lO 

| yet it is the most thickly-peopled island of the bo To: ai a 
whole group. It is said to contain five thousand Bu70 
inhabitants, which large number is accounted for Restofthe group . .« 1130 
by the conquest of the other islands, and taking j0,000 


their inhabitants off as captives. In the list of the 
islands and their population, it will be seen how 
few remain on the other islands in comparison 
with this number. The whole island is one cocoa- 
nut grove, and the principal food is fish and cocoa- 


The advancement of civilization by their inter- 
course with the whites, together with the missionary 
influence, will put an end to cannibalism, and pro- 
mote peace among all the islanders of the group; 


Since the residence of the missionaries, they have | 


mission toreturn, Notwithstanding the numerous | 


denomination, seldom extending themselves be- 


same stock; and those of the Disappointment | 
Group, whom we were much struck with at the | 


it may be, to resemble the Feejee islanders more | 


food, The people of Anaa still consider the in- | 


quired but a few weeks for any of the natives to | 


General aspect of Tahiti. TAHITL Arrival and reception, To 


not only ameliorating the condition of the natives, | quantities have been obtained. The vessels en- 
but protecting the unfortunate mariner who may gaged in the fishery belong to foreigners, who 
be wrecked within this dangerous archipelago, de at Tahiti. The mode of taking the oysters 

From what has been said of the Paumotu Group, | is by natives, who are employed as divers, for a 
it is evident it can afford but few advantages for | very small compensation. It is much to be re- 
commercial enterprise ; the only article which of 
Inte years has been sought for among the islands, 
is the pearl oyster-shell, of which considerable 


the demoralizing effects of spirits, in stimulating 
their exertions, . 
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Tue beauty of the distant view of Tahiti has been | their errand was not one of mere ceremony, but 
celebrated by all navigators, but I must confess | was intended to solicit the washing of our dirty 
that it disappointed me, The entire outline of the | linen, a business which is among the prerogatives 
island was visible for too short a time, and at too | of the queen and chiefs, I was informed that the 
distance to permit its boasted features to be | queen, being enceinte, was residing on the opposite 
distinctly seen. Upon a second and nearer view, | side of the island, which would prevent her from 
its jagged peaks and rugged inaccessible mountains | paying us a visit. I was, therefore, at liberty to 
were visible, but we looked im vain for the verdant | choose a Jess distinguished laund and spared 
groves which are said by all writers to clothe it. | the pain of resisting her royal solicitations for soap, 
These indeed exist, but are confined to a narrow | an article much needed and in great request at 
belt of low land, lying between the mountains and | Tahiti. . 
the shore, and being unseen at a distance, the I was glad when the night closed in, to be rid of 
general aspect of the island is that of a land re- | our numerous visitors. e pilot, who goes by the 
cently thrown up by volcanic action, name of “English Jim,” was equally so, for he 
When, however, Tahiti is ap hed so near as | chose to be considered as the only privileged per- 
to make separate objects visible, the contrast be- | son, and, besides, was looking somewhat to his own 
tween it and the barren coast of Pern becomes | profit in the line of clothes-washing, a business 
striking, Even apon the steep surface of its cliffa, | which the presence of the chiefs threatened to 
vegetation abounds; the belt of low land is covered | interfere with, Jim is quite a respectable-looking 
with the tropical trees peculiar to Polynesia; while | man, dresses in the European fashion, and speaks 
the high peaks and wall-faced mountains in the | English, which he has acquired on board of whale- 
rear are covered with vines and creeping plants. | ships, tolerably well. Although s good pilot, so 
This verdure is seen to rise from a quiet girdle of | far as a knowledge of the shoals go, he does not 


water, which is again surrounded by a line of | understand what to do with a vessel in case of | 


breakers, dashing in snow-white foam on the en- | difficulty, He told me that he had been looking 


gretted, that the traders should have recourse to | 


circling reefs of coral. Such objects are sufficient | out for vessels for some days, for it had thun- | 


to form a beautiful Iandseape, and. ee | dered. 
ment probably arose in part from finding every The two peninsulas, if they may be so termed, 
thing more diminutive than I had been led to | of which the island of Tahiti is made up, are of 
imagine from the highly-wrought descriptions I | very different characters, The smaller one, called 
had been perusing only a few days before. Tairaboo, and usually spoken of as “the small 
We were surrounded, even before we anchored, | island,” is said to be the most fertile: it possesses 
by canoes of all shapes and sizes, whose crews | some harbours, but they are little better known 
made a prodigious clamour. I at once interdicted | than they were half a century ago. Both penin- 
any one who was not a chief from coming on | sulas possess twenty-four harbours, including the 
board; but upon this being announced, every one | good and bad, Tahiti Proper contains the best, 
claimed to be a chief of some description or other. | and therefore engrosses all the commerce. It has 
Only the great chiefs, therefore, were admitted. | in consequence been for many years the seat of 
These came off in whale-boats, which are now | government. 
superseding the eanoe, and bronght with them The whole island is of voleanie formation, but 


trifling presents of fruit. It was soon found that | there is no longer any active igneous action, nor is 


An observatory established.—Point Venus, 
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there any well-defined crater to be seen. Coral 
reefs, with occasional openings, are attached to the 


shores, and the larger island (‘Tahiti) has also a sea | 


reef. Between the two reefs is an almost con- 
tinuous channel for boat navigation, and on the 
northern side they enclose many safe and com- 
| modious harbours for shipping. On this side also 
vessels may pass from harbour to harbour, within 
the outer reef, This reef varies in breadth from 
a few yards to fifty, or even a hundred, The shore 
that adjoins the coral reef is formed of black vol- 
cani¢e sand, occasionally mixed with comminuted 
shells, which give it a grayish hue. Basaltic ridges 
reach the sea at intervals, and form projecting 
points of moderate elevation. 
An observatory was established at Point Venus, 
and furnished with both astronomicand magnetic in- 


struments; and as soon as the repairs of the vessels — 


had made such progress as to permit it, parties 
were formed for the survey of the four princi 
harbours and the channels between them. These 
harbours, Matavai, Papaca, Toanoa, and Papieti, 
are so important to the many whale-ships which 
visit this island, that I felt it an imperative duty 
to obtain accurate charts of them all. At the same 
time, a large party of officers and naturalists was 
ordered to cross the island, to reach, if possible, 
Orchena, one of the highest peaks, and to visit 
| Lake Waiherea. 


I had been in hopes of obtaining a full series of - 


moon culminating stars on Point Venus; but I 
was disappointed, for it rained almost every night. 
I was, therefore, compelled to rely for the longi- 
tade on the chronometers alone, and restricted 
even in that method to observations of the sun. I 
was, however, well pleased to find that my results 
differed from the best preceding authorities no 
more than |! 33° of These authorities 
give 149° 20 43’ W. for the longitude of Point 
| enus. 
The mountains were obscured by clouds during 
| the whole time of my stay, and no angles could be 
taken for the measurement of their heights, nor 
could the party I detached for the purpose reach 
their summits ; but the Peacock remained for 
some days after my departure, and Captain Hudson, 
with his officers, succeeded in measuring the height 
of Aorai, the peak whieh is next in height to Oro- 
hena. This he found to be six thousand nine hun- 
dred and seventy-nine feet ; and as Orohena ap- 
red to be about one thousand five hundred feet 
iigher, the height of the lutter peal: may be set 
down as about eight thousand five hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, From these two peaks, 
ridges diverge to all parts of the coast, throwing 
_ off spurs as they descend. These ridges are pre- 
cipitous, and for the most part narrow. In many 
instances their summit is a mere edge, making 
walkin om them not only dangerous, but often 
im e. 

The governor of the district of Matavai, Tana, 
was the first acquaintance of auy distinction that 
we made, He had already visited the Vincennes on 
her anchoring. He is a fine-looking man, of huge 
enpceione, and has a large establishment near 

oint Venus, where he monopolized nearly all the 
washing, which was performed by his numerous 
dependants, By this business he derives some 

| remuneration for the cost of feeding and clothing 
them, putting the gains of their labour into his own 
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Rev. Mr. Wilson, the missionary at 
Tahiti. 


pocket. Such, at least, is his own account of the 
transaction. 

Taua’s usual dress was a striped cotton shirt, 
nankeen pantaloons that had once been yellow, and 
a round jacket of blue cloth, Both shirt and pan- 
taloons were too tight, and he had neither sus- 
penders nor stockings, although he wore shoes, In 
this guise he had an awkward look, which he pro- 
bably would not have exhibited in a native cos- ) 
tume, 

He was in offers of hospitality at his own | 
house, and many of the officers were induced to 
accept his invitations, His entertainments appear 
to have been of the same general character with 
that to which I was treated, and which will, there- 
fore, serve as a specimen of the mode in which 
such things are done by the “good society” of 
Tahiti. 

We reached his dwelling in time to see the pre- 

tions for the feast. ese were entrusted to 

is man of all work, Stephen, or, as he called him, 
“ Stiffin.” ‘This useful personage exhibited his 
dexterity, not only in cooking, but in killing the 
poy The bird selected was a cock, for the 
ahitians well understand the difference in value 
between it and the hens; and Stephen exhibited 
much adroitness in the slaying, plucking, and 
dressing. While this was going on, the stones for 
the Tahitian oven, so often described by voyagers, 
were heating, and when they had acquired the 
proper temperature, the ashes were carefully swept 
off,—bread-fruit, taro, and plantains, wrapped in 


| leaves, were then Inid on the stones, with the fowl 


in the centre, and the whole covered up. In about | 
an hour the oven was carefully opened, the con- 
tents exposed, and found to be thoroughly cooked, 
The dinner was then served in an earthen dish, 
with a knife and fork, when, although the fowl was 
somewhat tough, it was greatly relished. The din- 
ner hour was one o’elock. 

Taua, according to the universal opinion of the 
squadron, did not improve upon # closer acquaint- 
ance. His intrusive and y disposition, not to 
mention his fondness for the bottle, rendered him 
daily a less weleome visitor than at first. I must, 
however, do him the justice to say, that if he were 
wanting in other traits of character that ought to 
distinguish a chief, he did the honours of his house 
admirably, and that he must be seen in the capacity 
of a host, if a favourable opinion is to be formed of 
his character, 

On the invitation of the Rey. Mr. Wilson, I 
visited him at the mission-house, and was kindly 
received. This gentleman is seventy-two years of 
age, and is the oldest missionary on the island. 
spite of his advanced age, he still performs all the 
duties of his cure. The church and the 
are both frame houses. The former, which is 
neatly built, is capable of containing a large con- 
gregation. The Sabbath occurred on Saturday, b 
our reckoning, and all labour was suspended, 1 
thought the attendance on worship small, com- 
Ne with what I had been led to anticipate, 
There were less than two hundred persons present, | 
and they did not appear to be as attentive as they 
had been represented. The women were more 
numerous than the other eex, and were dressed in 
& most unbecoming manner. They wore high 
flaring chip bonnets of their own manufacture, 
loose guy-coloured silk frocks, with showy ker- 


Character of the inhabitants.—School at Papicti. 
Complaints of the American consul. 


| chiefs tied around their necks, Nothing can ap- 


| pear more outré than they do in these habiliments, 


and J was at a loss to coneeive how they could, in 
particular, have been induced to adopt a covering 
for the head, which affords no protection from the 
sun, and is in consequence so ill-adapted to the 
climate. 

A Tahitian changes his residence without diffi- 
culty or inconvenience; food is every where to be 
had in abundance, and lodgings never enter into 
his calculation, While the squadron was at Ma- 
tavai Bay, the number of those who appeared to 
inhabit its shores would have given a very erro- 
neous estimate of the usual population, They were 
assembled from every part of the island, and the 
right of occupying each spare nook in the houses 
of the permanent settlers seems to be universally 
admitted. When this resource fails, they are to 
be seen beneath trees, or upou the beach, within a 
few feet of the water's edge, so as soundly, 
although without any covering, as ey were be- 
neath their own rvofs. ” 

In our whole intercourse with the inhabitants of 
Tahiti, we did not hear of a single act of theft, al- 
though there were innumerable opportunities for 
its commission, without the possibility of immediate 
detection. They seemed always in a good humour, 
gay, happy, and cheerful; nor did I witness a 
single quarrel among all the crowds that were as- 
peablan at Point Venus, during our stay. They 
are, however, inveterate beggars. 

At the invitation of Mr. Pritchard, I visited the 
school under his direction at Papieti. This gentle- 
man was, a few years since, a missionary, but now 
holds the station of Her Britannic Majesty’s consul, 
He has not, however, abandoned all his mission- 
ary duties. — : 

The school is held in the church, a large frame 
building, much like a New England meeting-house, 
It has numerous windows, a lange gallery, — wre 

ble of containing a number of people. 
All who were sone Jaap dressed, and the 
assemblage, except from the colour of their skins, 


| could have been, with difficulty, distinguished from 


a Sunday school in the United States. 

The exhibition of the schools did not surprise me 
so much as the fact that few natives are to be met 
with who cannot both read and write. This was 
not confined to the younger part of the population, 
but was true even of those advanced in years. 
[ also learned that they had schools among them- 
selves, and that parents were well aware of the 
advantages attendant on sending their clrildren to 
them. In these schools great pains are taken to 
ineuleate cleanly and industrious habits, with sound 
moral and religious principles, 

The hours of attendance are confined to the fore- 
noon, and during these the schools are crowded, 
The ts are unwilling that their children 
should be confined for = longer time. 

Our consul, Mr, Blackler, had made complaints 
to me, as soon as I arrived, of the conduct of the 

ween and government, and asked my inter- 
erence. The charges consisted in the following 
items : } 

L. The seizure of an American whale-boat and 
ill-treatment of the crew. 

2, That fines had been unjustly imposed on Ame- 


rican seamen. 
3, The refusal to apprehend deserters from 
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| solely for the purpose of oe 


Influence of the missionaries, 


American ships, or to provide a place for their 
safe keeping. 

4. The evasion of a promise to 

place for the transaction of the 
ness, 
In consequence of these complaints, I had imme- 
diately requested that a council of the chiefs might 
be held, and the 17th September was appointed for 
the purpose. On this day I ordered all the officers 
that could be spared from the vessels to attend. 
Captain Hudson and myself set out at an early 
hour, accompanied by several boats, We passex 
down through the reefs, and reached Papieti at ten 
o'clock, where we were joined by our consul, and 
in his company proce to the building which 
has been mentioned as the scene of the exhibition 
of the schools. Here we were received by Mr. 
Pritchard, who politely showed us to the seats we 
were to occupy, He then called the names of 
the chiefs, and each answering in his turn, took 
his seat on the side of the building opposite to 
us, 

The meeting being ready for business, I read 
from a paper a list of the grievances complained 
of. This was translated sentence by sentence by 
® Mr. Darling. When I had finished, Paofai a 
chief, who holds the office of chief judge, appeared 
to make a reply. He began by apologizing for the 
absence of the queen, caused by her approaching 
confinement, and then requested a copy of the 
poe which had been read, in order that it might 
e considered and answered, He stated that it in- 
¢luded too many points to be decided upon and 
answered at once, but promised that the matter 
should be examined, and the business concluded as 
speedily as possible, 

This request was so reasonable that I at once 
assented to it. I thought the proposed mode far 
better, and it was more a ble to me than a 
public discussion would have been, in which confu- 
sion could hardly be avoided, I therefore broke up 
the meeting, after stating that Ll should look for a 
satisfactory reply on my coming in the Vincennes 
to Papieti. 


provide a 
busi- 


Council of the chiefs.—Paofui, the chief judge. 5 


Many of the chiefs seemed disposed to act cor- | 


rectly and do justice, at least they repeatedly ex- 


d their good intentions. It was also evident | 
tome, that their minds were greatly relieved by | 


the moderation of the demands, for they had feared 
that these were to be of some extraordinary kind, 
and might perhaps include a claim for heavy 
damages. Indeed, since the contribution 
levied on this island by the French, the government 
has entertained apprehensions, and the 
arrival of men-of-war, These fears are taken ad- 
vantage of by many ill-disposed residents, who omit 
no opportunity to practise upon their alarms, and 
to threaten them with foreign interference. 

Much complaint bas been made of the influence 
which the missionaries, and Mr. Pritchard col 
ticular, exercise over the government of Tahiti. 
They have, unquestionably, great influence; but I 
am satisfied that they are justly entitled to it. 
Indeed I cannot but consider it as part of their 
duty, nay, the great object of their mission, to ac- 
quire and exercise a salutary control over their 
converts, both of 
observations satisfied me that this control. is exerted 
the laudable ob- 
is possible that 


ject for which they were sent. It 


— and low degree. My own | 


improvement in the native 
character, 
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their views of the proper method of instructing an 
ignorant people are not at all times, or in every re- 
spect, the most enlightened; but no one can with 
propriety question their pious zeal, or the honesty 
of their intentions. We may perhaps lament their 
intolerance towards other sects, but no one can 
visit the island without perceiving on every side 

| the most positive evidence of the great benefits 

| they have already bestowed, and are daily confer- 
ing upon the inhabitants. 

“All this has been done in the face of many 
and great difficulties. The most serious of these is 
the evil influence of a large portion of the other 
foreign residents. Although among these are some 
who are truly respectable, the majority is made up 
of runaways from the English convict settlements, 
and deserters from vessels. These men, the out- 
casts and refuse 6f every maritime nation, are ad- 

| dicted to every description of vice, and would be a 
pest even ina civilized community, It may easily 
be conceived what an injurious influence such a 
band of vagabonds, without trade or occupation by 
which they can support themselves, guilty of every 


species of profanity and crime, must exert upon the | 


morals of the natives, and what a barrier they 
| must Oppose to their improvement in morals and 
religion. 
ahiti, when first visited, was proverbial for its 
licentiousness, and it would be asking too much, to 
require that after so short an enjoyment of the 
means of instruction, and in the face of such obsta- 
cles, its inhabitants should as a body have become 
patterns of good morals, Licentiousness does still 
exist among them, but the foreign residents and 
| Visitors are in a great degree the cause of its con- 
| tinuanece, and an unbridled intercourse with them 
serves to perpetuate it, Severe laws have been 
| enacted, but they cannot be put in force in cases 
where one of the parties is a foreigner. I see no 
reason, however, why this island should be pointed 
| out as conspicuous for licentiousness. When com- 
pared with many parts of the world that arrogate a 


superior civilization, it appears almost in an advan-— 
tageous light, Vice, at any rate, does not stalk | 


abroad in the open day, as it did in some places 
we had lately visited upon the American continent. 
| It would be unfair to judge of these natives, before 
| they had received instruction, by our rules of pro- 
| priety; and now many of those who bear testimony 
to the laxity of their morals, visit their shores for 
the very purpose of enticing them into guilt, and of 
rioting without fear or hindrance in debauchery. 
Coming with such intentions, and finding them- 
selves checked by the influence of the missionaries, 


they rail against them because they have hee an | 


end to the obscene dances and games of the na- 
tives, and procured the enactment of laws forbid- 
| ding illicit intercourse, 

The missionaries are far from overrating their 
own success in effecting an improvement in morals, 
and inculcating the obligations of religion, So far 

| from this, I found that they generally complained 
that sincere piety was rarely to be found amon 
the natives, However this may be, the extern 
signs of moral and religious improvement are cou- 
ra Many of the natives are scrupulous in 
eir attention to Christian duties, and members 
in communion of the church, All are strict ob- 
servers of the Sabbath; indeed, nowhere is its 
| institution more religiously attended to than in 
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Change of the national 

dress, 
those Polynesian islands which are under missionary 
influence, On that day no canoe is launched upon 
the waters, and no person is seen abroad except | 
while on his way to or return from church, When 
thus seen, they are neatly and decently clothed, 
although in very bad taste. At church they form 
a respectable-looking congregation, and listen with 
attention to the preacher. 

The suceess of the missionaries in introducing 
this strict observance of a Sabbath is ascribed by 
themselves in a great to its analogy to the 
taboo-days of heathen times, and the continuance 
of its sanctity is now insured by the penalties which 
await an infraction of it. The punishment for 
Sabbath-breaking consists in the offender being 
oopnee to e a certain number of fathoms of 

, and upon a repetition of the offence, the 


| number of fathoms is much incre 


Although much has been done for the improve- 
ment of the natives, still it appears evident that 
much more might have been done if the mission- 
aries had not confined themselves so exclusively 


to teaching from the Scriptures. The natives, by 


all accounts, are extremely fond of story-telling, 
and marvellous tales of their ancestors and ancient 
gods are even now a source of amusement. The 
missionaries, as 1 am told, possess much informa- 
tion in relation to the history and mythology of the 
island, embodied in the superstitious tales still oc- 
casionally current among its inhabitants. It is to 
be hoped that they will preserve a record of these, 
before they are obliterated by their exertions to 
destroy the ancient superstition. But they would 


| have sueceeded sooner in eradicating the practice 


of reciting these legends, had they provided a sub- 
stitute in works of fiction, inculcating moral and 
religious lessons, or teaching useful knowledge. So 
also, while it was indispensable to put down those 
amusements which were the means or incentives 
to debauchery, this measure ought to have been 
accompanied by the introduction of innocent modes 
of recreation. For want of the first resource, much 
time is now spent in unmeaning gossip, and the 
necessity for the other is often shown in a listless 
idleness, 

No attempt has been made by the missionaries 
to introduce the mechanic arts, or improvements in 
agriculture, yet it cannot be doubted, that to have 
taught them even the simplest of these, would have 
materially aided the progress of civilization, and 
reacted favourably upon that of religion. The 
failure of a cotton manufactory, with expensive | 
machinery, which was erected on the island of | 
Eimeo, affords no argument against the probable 
success of less complex arts. The natives were — 
not prepared to pass at once from habits of de- 


| sultory exertion to the regular and stated occupa- 


tion of the mill, But the spinning-wheel, the hand- 
loom, and the plough, would not have required such 
a decided change in the number of hours of labour, 
and would have served as a preparation for more 
continuous industry. The two former implements 
have at length been introduced by other hands, | 
and have already been adopted with eagerness by 
some of the natives, 

The change of dress which has been introduced 
by the missionaries and other foreiguers, has, on 
the contrary, had an injurious effect on the industry 
of this people. While they wore their native tapa, 
the fabric, though of littl: value, gave employment 


Causes of want of industry. 


intended as an advance in civilization, has had the 
effect of superseding employments which formerly 
engaged their attention, and occupied their time, 
The idloness hence arising, and the artificial wants 
thus created, have no little influence in tuating 
licentiousness among the females, to whom foreign 
finery is a great temptation. The European dress, 
at least as worn by them, is neither as becoming, 
nor as well adapted to the climate as that which it 
has almost superseded, Many of the missionaries 
now see these things in their true light, and in- 
formed me that they were endeavouring to pursue a 
more enlightened course. 

My experience warrants me in saying that the 
natives of Tahiti are honest, well-behaved, and 
obliging ; that no drunkenness or rioting is to be 
seen, except when provoked by their white visitors 
and inmates, and that they are obedient to the laws 
and to their rulers, That they should be com- 
paratively indolent is natural, in a climate where 
the fruits of the earth almost spontaneously supply 
the wants of nature, and where a mere animal ex- 
istence may be maintained without labour, No 
people is, in truth, so independent of the aid even 
of their fellows as the Tahitians. A native may 


ments wherewith to w 
may be found clothed, lodged, and have all the 
necessaries of life around him in abundance. These 
he derives from the cocon-nut, the poorou (hibiscus 
tilinceus), banana, bread-fruit, and bamboo. That 
he does not find it necessary to call upon others for 
assistance, 
hospitality, but it does produce a thoughtlessness 
about his own wants, and takes away that incite- 
ment to labour, which is so powerful an aid in the 
promotion of civilization, Still, I am satisfied that 
the Tahitians do not avoid labour, when they ean 
work with profit to themselves, Those who were 
employed on board the squadron, where their pay 
was liberal and regular, performed their tasks 
faithfully and well; and they bear the same cha- 
racter for fidelity in the whale-ships, on board of 
which they are much employed. Some of them 
are now engaged in the culture of the i 5 
and a single native plantation was mentioned to 
me, of which the ing year’s crop had amounted 
| to five tons. Coffee has also been planted, and suc- 
ceeds remarkably well. Much more, too, would 
| have been done in these productions had their 
| industry been e by the missionaries, as 
a body; but, while some of them have done their 
utmost to stimulate the natives to exertion, others 
have altogether discountenanced any attempts to 
introduce new articles of culture. 

One of the most important consequences of the 
| introduction of civilization has been the establish- 
ment of a settled constitution. This was framed 
by the missionaries in 1823, upon the model of that 
of England, and was revised in 1826. The royal 
authority includes the power of the veto, the nomi- 
nation of the supreme judges, and of oll officers 
connected with the person of the sovereign. The 
erown is hereditary, descending either to males or 
females. The legislative power is lodged in an 
assembly, composed of two members from each 
district, chosen triennially by the people. This 
assembly is convened annually for the purpose of 
remodelling existing laws, or enacting new ones, 


in the morning be wholly destitute even of imple- | 
ae and before nightfall he— 


does not make him forget the duties of | 


Constitution of Tabith TAHITI. pa ve aaa: eke 
to numbers of women; and this change of dress, | It has also semi-annual meetings, and may be con- 


vened more frequently, if necessary, for the dis- 
cussion of questions of importance, All enact- 
ments of the legislature, before they become laws, 
are Inid before the queen for her approbation and 
signature, When this is affixed, they are carried 
into effect by the judges and the officers of the 
crown, Should she refuse her signature, they 
are revised and remodified, or laid aside alto- 


er, 

ome island is divided into seven districts, each of 
which has an inferior court for the trial of ordinary 
eases, This consists of two judges, who are not 
unfrequently also members of the legislature. The 
decision of these courts must be founded upon 

evidence, and appeal lies to the supreme tribunal. 
This supreme court is composed of seven judges, 
two of whom are residents of the island of ime, 
The judges are also executive officers, and nearly 
all are chiefs, This double capacity gives them 
influence, and their power is sufficient to 
supply, in part, the queen’s want of energy, but at 
the same time serves as a check a any 
encroachment upon the prerogatives of the sove- 


The powers of this court even extend to an 
impeachment of the royal ruler. 

The mode of trial, both of civil and criminal 
cases, is by a jury, and free argument is allowed. 
The testimony is not given upon oath, but the 
penalty for giving false evidence is severe. The 
jury is composed of six persons; and every one has 


| the right of being tried by his peers. 


The ing queen is named Aimata, but is 
more ly known as Pomare 1V, She is the 
sister of the late king, and grand-daughter to that 
Pomare I. who acquired the sovereignty of Tahiti 
soon after its discovery. She is now (1839) about 

has been twice 


twenty-seven years of “eS and 
| married: the first time to Pomare, a young chief of 


Tahaa, from whom she was divorced ; the second, 
to a young chief of the island of Huaheine, by 
whom she has one son, the heir of the throne. The 
general appellation he goes by is Pomare tawe, 
equivalent to king-consort. 

Next in rank to the queen is her aunt, Ariapaca, 
the eldest sister of her mother, and at one time 
queen-regent. She still possesses great influence. 

In ease of failure of the queen’s posterity, the 
next heirs to the throne are the princesses Ninito 
and Taii, who are the queen’s cousins, and nieces 
to Pomare II, 

Vata, the godfather of the queen, although not a 
chief by birth, has this connexion obtained 
grent influence in the queen's councils, and may be 
termed prime minister, 

The seven judges of the e tribunal are 
nominated by the mn, but nomination must 
be confirmed by legislature. ‘Those who at 
present hold the office are all large landholders, 
and men of the highest character and intelligence 
to be found in the ion, They are in fact 
the rulers of the kingdom. Five of them, viz. 
Paofai, Mare, Utami, Taati, and 'Tanoni, reside on 
the island of Tahiti; the other two, Ruetone and 
Mahine, at Eimeo. 


In spite of the small extent of the kingdom, it is | 


not without subjects to distract its councils, There 
are two distinct parties : the one led by the queen 


Wi 


and the missionaries ; the other, by some of the | 


Case of the Catholic 
priests. 
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chiefs. The leaders of the latter are Paofai, Hitoti, 
and Taua, who are descended from the ancient kings 
dethroned by Pomare I. These chiefs have large 
domains, and many of the rastiras (landholders) 
take part with them, They are, besides, distin- 
guished by qualities which give them consideration 
among the islanders, Paofai, who has more than 
onee heen spoken of, holds the office of chief judge, 
and is considered as the best statesman on the 
island. Hitoti is distinguished for a dignity, up- 
rightness, and good sense, which command universal 

vect. Tana possesses a high reputation as a 
brave and skilful warrior. 

Of these three leaders, Hitoti alone is wholly 
free from reproach. Paofai is accused of covetous- 
ness, and a p ity to intrigue; and T'aua, of a 
fondness for intoxicating drinks. 

The queen, however, contrives to rule in all mat- 
ters that rightfully belong to her; and, by the aid 
of the missionaries, maintains her ground against 
this strong opposition, although its leaders have 
generally the power to determine the course of 
policy to be pursued, and entire authority over the 
execution of the laws, ‘They are much opposed to 
foreigners, and have made several attempts to have 
them banished from the island. They sre supposed 
to entertain the design of cage aside the queen, 
on account of her irregular behaviour and vices; 
rs this an is not likely to eee, Se of 

he personal popularity she enjoys, and the num- 
ber of adherents she pss among the people. 
In conformity with such a design, these chiefs are 
said to be continually seen for opportunities to 
inerease their own power and diminish the royal 
authority. Among the occasions of which they 
endeavoured to avail themselves, was the celebrated 
affair of the Roman Catholie priests, the circum- 
stances of which, as nearly a5 I could learn from 
the statements of both parties, are as follows :— 

Two priests of this denomination, who had been 
stationed at the Manga Reva, or Gambier Group, 
landed on the southern side of the island, and tra- 
velled towards Papieti, preaching the doctrines of 
their church. They, however, found none willing 
to listen, and it is said, that no native would receive 
them into his house. On their arrival at Papieti, 
however, Paofai, Hitoti, and some other chiefs, 
gave them countenance, and they were hospitably 
received by Mr. Morenhout, the acting American 
consul, who, however, did not lodge them under his 
own roof, but in an adjacent building. The people, 
however, excited by the preaching of the English 
| missionaries, broke into the building, and compelled 
| the priests to embark on board a small vessel, 
which carried them to Uea, or Wallis Island, about 
two thousand miles to the west of Tahiti. 

In considering this question calmly, and strip- 
ping it of the exaggerations with which both par- 
ties have loaded it, it is difficult to say which was 
most in the wrong. The Protestant religion was 
established by law upon the island, to the exclusion 
of all others, and this the priests well knew; nor 
ink that those whom 


precipitate 
stances of great hardship, exhibited an unchristian 
spirit, for which the resident missionaries may 
justly be held responsible, as they unquestionably 
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had it in their power to prevent any positive ill 
treatment on the part of the natives, 

The consequences of this expulsion of the priests | 
remain to be related. In due course of time the 
French frigate Venus, commanded by M. Du Petit 
Thouars, arrived at the island, and anchored in the 
harbour of Papieti. The commander immediately 
demanded satisfaction for the outrage committed 
on his countrymen the eee and threatened that 
unless two thousand dollars were paid him within 
twenty-four hours, he would fire upon and burn 
the town of Papieti. The queen had no money, 
and was inclined, as I was told, to let the French 
do their worst ; but.as in this case the Joss would 
have fallen wholly on the foreign residents, the 

uired sum was collected from them by Mr. 
Pritchard, and paid to M. Du Petit Thouars, A 
treaty was also forced upon the government, allow- 
ing all Frenchmen to visit the island freely, to 
erect churches, and to practise their religion. 
Thus the local Jaws were abrogated under the 
threats of an irresistible foree, and the national 
independence virtnally surrendered. 

This was a high-handed measure on the part of 
the French commander, and one that hardly admits 
of justification, particularly the demand for money; 
for he had himself been received with great hospi- 
tality, and not long before another of his sovereign’s | 
frigates, the Artemise (I think), had been saved | 
from wreck by the unrecompensed exertions of the 
Tahitians, The amount demanded also was at 
least four times as great as the pecuniary damage 
incurred by the priests would be reasonably valued 
at. The French commander, therefore, appears, 
in thus bullying a defenceless people into the pay- 
ment of an exorbitant indemnity, and into a 
relinquishment of the right of admitting or ex- 
eluding foreigners and strange religious creeds, 


by municipal regulation, in a light far from advan- 
ta 


geous, 

We have seen that Panfai and his party at first 
countenanced the French priests. This they no 
doubt did in the hope of introducing an influence 


which might be opposed to that of the English mis- 


sionaries, Subsequently to these transactions, and 
after an attempt by two foreigners to murder Mrs, 
Morenhout, they have endeavoured to obtain the 
of a law for the expulsion of all foreigners 
whatsoever, 
The aversion to the permanent residence of 
foreigners is general, and although there is no law | 
forbidding the sale of land to them, yet no offers | 
have hitherto been found sufficient to induce the 
chiefs to dispose of any portion of their soil. The 
find in its j ion an acknowledged right to ran 
and respectability, and it spontaneously yields them 
and their followers the means of subsistence. So | 
erful is this repugnance to the admission of 
oreigners to any of the privileges arising from a 
possession of land, that those who are attempting 
to cultivate sugar, &c., hold their leases by so 
uncertain a tenure as to prevent their making any 
permanent improvement. . 
The fertile on of the island of Tahiti lies in 
the valleys, which are of small extent, and in the 
plain which extends from the sea-shore to the 
= of the mountains. These produce tropical 
plants in great abundance and luxuriance, and are 
probably not exceeded in fertility by any portion of 


| the earth’s surface. The climate of this region is 


Dwellings of the natives.—Api nee wf the 
women —Dress of the intiavitants. 


warm but not enervating, and is well adapted for 
the enjoyment of all the pleasures of life. To this 
climate the habits and pursuits of the natives are 
well adapted, or rather they are its necessary 
results, Their disposition leads them to the quiet 
enjoyment of the beautiful scenes around them. 
Their cottages are to be found in retired and lovely 
spots, and are usually surrounded by neatly-fenced 
enclosures. In these, which are often of considera- 
ble extent, are to be seen growing the bread-fruit, vi- 
apple, and orange, and sometimes extensive groves 
of tall cocoa-nut trees. In one corner are the patches 
of taro and sweet-potatoes. 

The co are of an oval form, nsually about 
fifty or sixty feet in length, and twenty in breadth. 
The walls are formed of bamboos set in the ground, 
with intervals of about an inch between them, for 
the admission of light and air. ‘To the top of these 
a plate-piece of the hibiscus, a light and strong 


wood, is lashed with sinnet. From this the rafters | 
rise on. all sides, and meet in a ridge, which is about | 
half the length of the building. 


he rafters touch 
each other, and are covered with smal! mats made 


of the pandanus leaf. These are closely fitted | 


together, and lapped over each other, forming an 
impervious and durable roof. ‘The floor is the 
natural earth ; there are no partitions, but tapa or 
matting is employed as an occasional screen. A 


building of description may be erected for 
about fifty dollars. _* 
The itians use neither tables nor chairs. 


Their bedsteads are formed of a framework of 
cane, raised a short distance from the ground, 
upon which a few mats are laid. A pillow stuffed 
with aromatic herbs is in general use among the 
better class, 

1 hesitate to speak of the females of this island, 
for I differ from all who have gone before me in 
relation to their vaunted beanty. I did not see 
among them a single woman whom I could call 
handsome. They have, indeed, a soft sleepiness 
about the eyes, which may be fascinating to some, 


but I should rather ascribe the celebrity their 


| @& nig 


charms have obtained among navigators, to their 
cheerfulness and gaiety. Their figures are bad, 
and the greater part of them are parrot-toed. They 
are exceedingly prone to prattling, or may rather 
be said to have a tattling disposition, for they can- 
not even their own secrets, 

I have spoken of the imcongruous character of 
the dress of the females. Among the mon this is 
not as strongly marked as it is said formerly to 
have been, and they are no longer content with 
cast-off clothing. Those who can obtain it are 
dressed in sailors’ garb: others wear around their 
bodies a i as called pareu, which extends to 
the calf of the leg. This is now usually made of 
blue cotton cloth, and with it some wear a cotton 
shirt of gaudy colours. Others hrxuriate in a pai 
of duck trousers, and carry the pareu upon their 
tho any f the dress of th hil 

e appearance of the of the women while 
at church, has already been spoken of. On or- 
dinary occasions, they wear the u alone, but 
when dressed, put over it a loose dress, resembling 
wn, buttoned at the wrists, and confined 
in no other place. Relics of their ancient dress 
may still occasionally be seen in wreaths of flowers 
around the head, and inthe hair. The hau is a sort 
of rim made of pandanus, and when it has flowers 
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72 
beneath, it gives a pleasing and rural look to the 
women, to whom it also affords a convenient and 
easily-f on from the sun. ‘The 
wreaths are usually composed of the Cape jasmine 
and rosa sinensis, the latter of which is often stuck 
through the lobes of their cars, and in their glossy 
black hair. 

The natives of both sexes seem ionately 
fond of flowers, but the use of these in dress has 
been discouraged by their teachers, who have 
taught them that such vanities are unbecoming to 
Christians. Iam at a loss to understand why so 


/innocent a pleasure should not have been en- 


couraged rather than discountenanced. In con- 
formity with this opinion, the absence of flowers 
around the missionaries’ dwellings is universal, 
and cannot fail to be remarked in a climate where 
the plants most admired in their own country, as 
exotics, are of almost spontaneous growth, 

Cooking and eating ocenpy but a small portion 
of their time. Their food consists principally of 
bread-fruit, taro, banana, vi-apple (spondins), 
cocoa-nuts, su: e, fowls, and fish. 
They eat no salt, but employ instead of it a sort 
of sop, made of sea-water, cocoa-nut milk, and the 
root of the ti, Their mode of eating is somewhat 
disagreeable, for the bread-fruit or taro is dipped 


| in the sop, and then sncked into the mouth with a 


smacking sound, that may be heard at some dis- 
tance. e vessel most commonly used is a cocoa- 
nut shell. The children are fed upon poe, which 
is made of bread-fruit and taro, pounded together 
with a little sugar. The child is laid on its back, 
and is crammed with balls of poe of the size of a 
walnut, at which it shows its delight by flapping 
its arms, kicking, and chirping like a young bird, 

The men of Tahiti care little about music, but 
the women appear to be passionately fond of it, 
and have very correct ears. Many of them have 
rich contralto voices, and can descend to very low 
notes, while others do not differ in this respect 
from the females of our own country ; occasionally | 
one may be found that can sound exceedingly 
clear and very high notes. Their voices accord 
well with each other, and a party of four or five | 
will make excellent harmony, 

If they ever had any native music, it has long | 
been forgotten, and no other singing is now h 
but hymns and sailors’ songs; you observe, how- 
ever, a peculiar nasal sound, particularly in those 
who indulge in the latter class of singing. 

The party despatched for the pu of making 
an attempt to reach the top of Orohena, consisted 
of fifteen persons, including four natives as guides, 
and an American of the name of Lewis Sacket, as 
in ter. This man was from the state of 
New York, and was admirably qualified for his | 
duties, 

By the advice of the Rev. Mr. Wilson, the party 
took the route across the island which follows the 
Eapets valley, The distance on this line, to 

Lake Waiherea, is no more than twenty-five miles, 
while by that which follows the shores, it is fifty 
miles before the point at which the ascent begins 
is reached. None of the guides were acquainted 
with this route, and it was therefore necessary to 
find a person who was. For this p they in 


the first place proceeded towards the eastward 


from Matavai, for about five miles, to the mouth 
of the river Pappino, which they reached about | 


60 The Porpolse sails for the 


2pm. Here they found a guide, and were in- | 


formed that the stream was much swollen: they 
however determined to go forward, and were ac- 
companied by a troop of boys and girls with 
flowers. Before they had proceeded far, they 
reached a place where it was n to ford the 
stream, which they found difficult on account of 
the rapidity, although the water was only three 
feet deep. Other fords of the same description 
| occurred every few rods, until they at last reached 
one in which the water reached to their necks. 
This was of course dangerous to those who could 
not swim, but all crossed in safety. A young 
native, as if in derision of the difficulty which they 
appeared to experience, and of their effeminate 
bringing up, dashed into the flood, and was seen 
plunging down the rapids in sport, and evidently 
with great enjoyment, although frequently wholly 
immersed in the foam. i 

When they reached the edge of the lake, their 
guides constructed a hut, in which they passed the 
night, The next day Lieutenant Emmons made 
| a survey of the Jake, and sounded its depth from a 
raft, It was found to be half a mile in length, a 
third of a mile in breadth, and in shape nearly 
oval, The depth in the middle was ninety-six 
feet, whence it gradually decreases to the edge. 
It had rained the whole of the preceding night, 
and the lake was observed to rise about five feet 
in twenty hours. As far as could be discovered, 
it has no outlet ; but the natives assert that if a 
bread-fruit be thrown into a Sah it ~ a 
its appearance at a spring, which gushes from the 
hill-side, about two miles north of Oosigarra, and 
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TAHITI AND EIMEO, 


Samoan or Navigator's Group. 


near the sea. The height of the surface of the 
lake, measured by the sympiesometer, is about one 
thousand seven h fect above the level of the 


sea, 
Most of the vessels that visit Tahiti are those 
belonging to our whaling fleet: these average less 
than a hundred annually. From them the natives 
are enabled to dispose of some of the ee they | 
raise, and in return obtain such articles as will 
promote their comfort and add to their pleasure. 


The whale-ships, for the most part, have articles of 
| trade which they barter with the natives, so that 


little money is required to on their business. 
The natives, particularly the chiefs, are however 
well acquainted with the value of money. 

The few other vessels that visit the islands 
bring Kittle cargo ; if two arrive at the same time 
they destroy each other's ventures by glutting the 


et. 

The pearl-shell fishery of the Paumotu Group 
centres here, I was told it was principally in the 
hands of the French consul. For few a years be- 
fore our arrival, viz, from 1832 to 1838, it had 
been very productive, The amount obtained was 
about mne hundred tons, which was estimated 
to be valued at 45,000 to 50,000 dollars; the 
greater part of this was sent to France. Of the 
agricultural predoots they have little to dispose of 
as yet; neither is the island susceptible of any 
very extended operations, to induce vessels to 
visit it exclusively for its trade or productions. 
The three chief articles of production are sugar, 
cocoa-nut oil, and arrow-root. 


OP PAPIETI—COMMEKCE OF FAPIETI—Forv- 


Tue Porpoise, having been refitted, was sent to | and said, that as he was engaged on board my ship, 
sea on the 20th September, 1839, for the purpose | I would wait until I saw the ships before I co 
of again visiting the west end of Nairsa or Dean’s | give him permission. He then reminded me of 
| Island, with Krusenstern’s and Lazareff. She was | the night before we arrived, when there was plenty 
also ordered to pass over the supposed locality of | of thunder and lightning, and that he had told me 
Recreation Island, and then to meet the Vincennes | as soon as he came on that he expected us. 
at Rose Island, the easternmost of the Samoan or | He went on to repeat that he was sure that the 
Navigator's Group. would want him early in the morning at Papieti, 
A stormy evening having occurred prrtncs to | but I persisted in my refusal ; and in the morning 
our leaving Matavai Bay, “ Jim,” the pilot, desired | he appeared much disconcerted to find that there 
to see me; on his coming into the cabin, to my | was nothing in sight out of which he could make a 
great amusement, he urged me to allow him to go | ship of war. 
to Papieti, where he was sure he would be wanted; | The Vincennes moved to the harbour of Papieti 
and when I asked for what purpose, he told me | on the 22nd September. At the same time, orders 
that the * thunder and lightning would bring in | were given to the Peacock and Flying-Fish to 
ships of war.” He jawairetiased when I laughed ' take on board their articles from Point Venus, 


| 


The Vincennes proceeds to Papleti. 
luterview with the chiefs. 


and to follow as soon as they had done so. The 
tender required some repairs, which could be done 
with more safety at Papieti. Both vessels joined 
us in that harbour on the 24th. 

In proceeding to Papieti, we left Matavai Bay 
in the morning, and within a few hours had an- 
chored in the harbour of the former place, No 


soundings are to be had beyond the line of reefs, | 
and consequently there is no anchorage ; the outer | 


wall of the reef surrounding the island is in fact 
perpendicular, with the exception of some project- 
ing patches in Matavai Bay, and to the eastward of 
Point Venus. On the latter the: French frigate 
Artemise struck, in 1836. 

At the season of the year when we made this 
short” , there is some danger to be appre- 
hended in entering the harbour of Papieti, aud 
much caution is therefore necessary. ‘The trades 
at this season are i lar, and the winds which 
prevail are light ; they also are most apt to foil at 
the critical moment when the vessel is at the 
entrance of the narrow passage through the reefs, 
in which case the current, which es stronyly 
out and sometimes across the passage, may cause 
the vessel to drift upon the western reef, ‘Ihe 
proper mode of guarding against this, is to keep 
aos as close as possible to the eastern 
ree 

The purpose of my visit to Papieti had originally 
been to go through the ceremony of receiving the 
great chiefs on board, when, ing to custom, 
presents are made them; but before this was done, 
I determined that the-business, which I had laid be- 
fore the council, as stated in the preceding chapter, 


should be adjusted. ‘This was done satisfactorily | 


on the 22nd, when they assented to all that had 
been asked of them. 1 am convinced that their 
conduct in this matter was dictated throughout b 
a sense of what is right, and am satisfied that if 
grievances do exist, it is only necessary to state 
them, when, if redress is within their power, it will 
be granted. 

Agreeably to my invitation, Uata, who appeared 
as the representative of the queen, the two prin- 
cesses, Ninito and Taii, and all the head chiefs, 
visited the ship, accompanied by the foreign con- 
suls, The ship was dressed for the occasion with 
flags, and they were received with every mark of 
respect. Luncheon was for them ; and 


| when they were all seated at it, it strack me that I 


had never seen such a collection of corpulent per- 


| sons, Previous to eating, one of the oldest chiefs 
| said grace, Their appetites were good; none of 


the food appeared to come amiss. They seemed 
heartily to enjoy themselves, and conducted them- 
selves with a propriety that ised us all. They 
were cautious in partaking of the wine which was 
set before them, and seemed evidently wpon their 
good behaviour, This was the case with the high 
chiefs, who, to the number of about fifteen, had 
been invited ; but, besides these, about an equal 
number of others contrived to get on board with- 
out invitation ; the latter thrust themselves for- 
ward with eagerness to occupy places at the table, 
but were compelled to give place to those of higher 
rank, A second table was, however, pre for 
them, at which they took their seats, and did ample 
justice to what was set before them. 

The variety of costume which was exhibited at 
this banquet was amusing. The princesses were 
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dressed in white frocks, shoes, and stockings, and 
chip bonnets, but looked awkwardly in them, and 
appeared more like boys in girls’ clothes than 
women. Some of the men wore full suits,—conts, 
vests, and taloons,—of a variety of colours ; 
others had sailors’ round jackets; others again had 
only shirts and pantaloons, all too small, both in 
breadth and length, Some had black felt hats, of 
all possible fashions, and others wore them of straw; 
some had shoes on their feet, others had none, 

Pwofai’s son attracted attention by his ridiculous 
appearance: he wore ared check shirt, light white | 
pantaloons, that reached only half way down his 
legs, coarse shoes without stockings, and a short- 

irted drummer's coat of blue, plentifully faced 
with scarlet, The latter was so small for him, that 
no force would make it button upon him. To finish 
all, he had a high-crowned conical felt hat stuck 
upon the top of his head. 

After luncheon, they repaired to the deck, to — 
receive the presents prepared for them, These | 
had been advised, in order to avoid unpleasant | 
scenes, to pack in bundles, assorted to the rank of | 
the parties. In spite of this precaution, much con- 
sultation took place among them, and a desire to 
exchange witht one another was manifested. This 
was particularly the case with our old acquaintance 
Taua, and his friend Utore, the ex-minister and 
former favourite of the queen, The presents for 
the queen and royal family were committed to the 
charge of Usta, who, as has been stated, appeared 
as the representative of her majesty. 

Otore, who has been just named, is only a petty 
| chief, but had been the queen's favourite and min- 
ister, until he was dismissed in consequence of his 
frequent indulgence in intoxication. He is considered 
as the greatest orator on the island. He and ‘T'aua 
are boon companions, and were continually on board 
the vessels, where they so timed their visits that the 
hour of breakfast was sure to find them either 
actually seated at table or awaiting an invitation. 
Although at first weleome, the habitual intrusion 
of these and others upon the messes, finally became 
an annoyance, and on board the Peacock they had | 
at last recourse to “ clearing the ship of strangers” 
during meals. Taua did not mind this; and when 
we left Matavai, he was so kind as to remove to | 
Papieti, in order to be near his friends, 

Among other visitors on this occasion, I had the 
honour of the company of General Freyre, formerly 
president of Chili, who has chosen Tahiti as his 
residence, It gave me great pleasure to become 
acquainted. with him, partioularly as I had it in 
my power to give him recent news from his own 
country and Peru, which he was desirous of hear- 
ing. He spoke much of the deprivation he suf- 
fered by a separation from his family, and from 
the want of society, but uttered not a word of com- 
plaint against his enemies, 

He lives in a small cottage on the bank of the 
harbour of Papicti, where he is highly respected ; 
his manner and whole pee are gentlemanly; 
he is tall and robust, with a florid complexion, and 
appears about fifty-five years of age. Although his 

litical course may have been much condemned, 
1 can bear testimony to the high estimation in 
which his private character is held in his native 
country. | 

On arriving at Tahiti, or indeed at any of the 
| islands, respect is naturally due to the chiefs ; this, 

a 


- 
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1 am assured, was felt by us all; bat long before 
sailing we | disgusted with seeing these large 
| and noble-looking men passing from ship to ship, 
eyen including Paofai himself, soliciting foul linen 
_ to wash, and performing other services that were 
not in keeping with their rank. ‘There is one, how- 
ever, whom I must do justice to,—Hitoti. He 
maintained the character given him by Captain 
Beechey, I was much pleased with his whole de- 
ent on his visit to me, and also when | saw 
im at his own house; he paid but two visits to 
the ship, and those within a day or two of our de- 
partare, That he did not visit the vessels before, 
was in order, as was supposed, to ayoid the suspi- 
cion of trespassing on our liberality ; he refused to 
accept any presents, and would only drink wine 
when requested, performing all the little courtesies 
of the table with grace and politeness. 

On his visit to the Peacock, Lieutenant Emmons 
and Mr. Hale being the only gentlemen on board, 
received him with the attentions due to his rank; 
when taking leave, he requested to know their 
names, which were given to him in English ortho- 
graphy ; he at once took out his 
| great readiness wrote them in the Tahitian dialect, 
as “ Emaani” and “ Helavi |” 

The geological structure of the island is exclu- 


basalts, or conglomerates of basalt and tufa, al- 
though no active voleano exists, nor any well- 
defined crater, unless Lake Waiherea can be econ- 
sidered as one. Through these rocks olivine and 
pyroxene are copiously disseminated ; cellular lava 
was found in some places, but neither pumice nor 
obsidian ; quartz and mica were not observed, nor 
ei carbonate of lime, except in the form of coral 


centre of the island and those which im most places 
extend inwards for a few, miles from the coast, 
The former are usually compact, of columnar struc- 
ture, and exhibit no appearance of horizontal stra- 
tification ; the latter lie in horizontal layers, com- 
posed of scoriaceous and vesicular lava. In both 
of these structures singular twistings and contor- 
tions were observed. Many dikes were seen to 
occur, not only in the mountains, but near the 
sea-coast ; these were from three to six feet in 
width. 

All the rocks of the island appear to be under- 
going rapid decomposition, Even in places where 
the rock seemed to have retained its original form 
of sharp edges and pointed pinnacles, it was found 
30 soft, to the depth of a foot or more, as to 
erumble in the hand. The earth thus formed 
varies in colour from that of Indian red to a light 
ochrey tint ; in consequence, many of the hills are 
of a red hue, and one immediately behind Papieti, 
takes its name (Red Hill) from this appearance. 

This decomposed earthy matter, mixed with the 
abundant decayed vegetation of a tropical climate, 
forms, as may be readily imagined, a soil of the 
greatest fertility, adapted to every kind of cultiva- 
tion, On the higher grounds the soil thus consti- 
tuted has the character of a clay, and is: in wet 
weather slippery and unctuous ; in lower positions 
it is mixed with lime derived from coral and shells, 
which often tends to augment its fertility. 

Tron abounds throughout ; on the mountains to 
such an extent that compasses were found of little 
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cil, and with | 


sively volcanic, and the rocks are either compact | 


There is no conformity between the rocks of the | 


Bay of Papietii—Commerce of Tahiti. 
Decrease in population in Tahiti and Eimea, 


use from the local attraction by which they were 

affected ; and on the shore, the sand was com 

in part of iron, which could be separated by the 

magnet, 
ater 


oreigners are scattered 
immediately behind it, | 

The bay of Papieti is the safest, and its port | 
affords the greatest facilities for the repair and | 
supply of vessels, of any belonging to the island, | 
For the first purpose a wharf and warehouse have 
been constructed, which are let to those who wish 
to use them, We occupied them for ten days, for — 
which we paid thirty dollars. The tender was | 
hove out at the whark, and her equipment secured | 
in the warehouse, <A limited supply of ships’ 
stores and chandlery is kept for sale, and may also 
be purchased from the vessels which frequent the 


port. 

The greater part of the commercial business of 
Tahiti is transacted here, whither the articles for 
export from other parts of the island are brought 
to be re-shipped. The number of vessels which 
visit this port annually is about sixty, of whieh the | 
largest ion are whalers; the remainder are 
transient merchantmen, or regular traders from 
New South Wales. The latter bring cotton fabries, 
which they exchange for sugar, molasses, arrow- 
root, and cocoa-nut oil. The value of the exports 
in this direction is supposed to be about thirty-five 
thousand dollars, | 

The amount of American manufactured goods 
im into the island is estimated at an equal 
sum ; they find their way here in transient ships 
from the coast of South America, and the supplies 
furnished our whale-ships are generally paid in 
American gooda, 

It is almost impossible, in the absence of all sta- 
tistics, to arrive at any correct statement of the 
amount of foreign manufactures annually consumed 
here ; but the quantity is evidently on the increase. 

By a regulation of the colonial government of 
New South Wales, Tahitian vessels are allowed to 
enter their ports on the same footing with the 
English. There are several vessels engaged in the 
trade, and others building. 
| The position of this island, in the vicinity of the 
| eruising-ground of our whale-ships, and the re- 
sources it possesses for supplying shipping, make it 
a desirable point of rendezvous. 

A census reeently taken, gives for the population | 
of Tahiti nine thousand, and for that of Eimeo one 
thousand. When this is compared with the esti- 
mates of the navigators who first visited these 
islands, an enormous decrease would appear to 
have taken place. The first estimates were, how- 
ever, based on erroneous data, and were unques- 
tionably far too high; yet there is no doubt that 
the population has fallen off considerably in the in- 
terval. The decrease may be ascribed in part to 


Diseases.—Criminal trial, 


the remains of the old eustom of infanticide, in part 
to new diseases introduced from abroad, and the 
evils entailed upon them by foreigners, and in part 
to the transition now going on from a savage to a 
civilized life. 

Whatever may have been the case, during the 
firat years after it was visited by Europeans, the 
population for the last thirty years has been nearly 
stationary ; the births and deaths are now almost 
exactly in equal numbers, One of the oldest of the 
missionaries informed me, that although he saw 
much change in the character and ts of the 
people, he could perceive none in their apparent 
| numbers, 

Tahiti does not appear to be afflicted by many 
diseases. Some have been introduced by foreign 
ships, and among others, the venereal, from which 
the natives suffer much, being in possession of no 
method of arresting its ravages, and ignorant of 
the proper mode of treating it. In connexion 
with this subject, the want of a physician as a part 
of the missionary establishment struck me as an 
instance of neglect in its managers; and I was 
surprised to hear that the London Society did not 
employ any medical men. From this cause, not 
only are the natives deprived of the benefits which 
might so easily have been conferred upon them, 
but the missionaries themselves are compelled te 
pay, out of their private purses, for medical aid, 
when it can be procured, They are even at times 
wholly without a physician, This happened to be 
the case at the time of our arrival, when a medical 

ractitioner who had formerly resided on the island 
jost taken his departure. 

The effects of intoxication from ardent spirits 
and ava are said to have swept off many of the in- 
habitants. Secondary syphilis is in some cases 
| severe, but their usual vegetable diet and simple 
mode of living, together with frequent ablutions, 
tend to mitigate this disease, Its continued pre- 
valence, a8 well as the severity of some of the cases, 
are ascribable to the inordinate use of mereury, 
administered by a physician who was accustomed 
to distribute it in inordinate quantities among the 
affected, who were of course ignorant of its nature 
and consequences. 

While lying at Papieti, we had an opportunity of 


seeing the manner in which justice is administered | 


in criminal eases, The court was held in the 
council-house, an oblong building in the native 
style. The all erime was assault with inten- 
tion of rape. e judges were seated on mats, 
having Paofai, their chief, a little in front of the 
rest; and the audience sat or stood around, The 
culprit was a petty chief, ealled Ta-ma-hau, a man 
of huge size, and apparently somewhat of a bully ; 
he stood during the trial leaning — one end 
of the house, with an air of cool indifference. His 
accuser was a damsel not remarkable for personal 
beauty ; she sat near the door among a number of 
other women. The witnesses were patiently heard, 
and the mutter argned, after which the six judges 
severally gave their oe and made remarks on 
the evidence, to which Paofai listened in an atten- 
tive and dignified manner, expressing, as occasion 
demanded, his assent or dissent. He then pro- 
nounced the verdict of the court, by which the pri- 
soner was acquitted, but did not dismiss him with- 
out a brief and merited admonition. It appeared, 
that although not guilty of the crime alleged, he 
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had while intoxicated addressed indecent language | 
» eldivatioe lsranddayene hange wit! 

tivation has unde: a great change within 
a few years from the introduction of the guava, 
which has overrun the lower plain ; the pasturage 
has not only suffered, but to its destructive effects 
are attributed many evils. Ten years prior to our 
visit, about which time the guava was introduced 
by the missionaries, the plain, from the sea to the 
base of the hills, was covered with verdure ; and 
now it is overrun with an almost impenetrable 
thicket, before which all other ep eee dis- 
appears, I am inclined to think, that although 
this tree is now looked upon by the natives as a 
great curse, it will in time be beneficial to them, 
and cause them to become industrious, when they 
are obliged to get rid of it to make room for their 
sugar-cane, cotton, and indigo plantations ; which 
products succeed remarkably well, can be raised at 
small cost, and will before many years be in great 
demand, 

The cocoa-nut trees were also rted to have 
been decreasing, but our inquiries did not confirm 
this statement. 

The manner of ascending the trees by the na- 
tives has been frequently described, but can searcely 
be imagined until witnessed ; the feat is performed 
by leaping without any cessation, even in climbing | 
the highest tree ; the body of the tree sang rou 
or composed of rings, affords some huld for the 
thong which spans the tree between the feet ; at 
rie jump the body is thrown entirely free from 

tree 


e tree, 

The bread-fruit tree is also said to have decreased, 
and this is no doubt the case ; the seeds are said | 
to be often abortive at Tahiti, for which reason the | 
cultivation in this way has been neglected of late, 
and the plants raised in other modes have become 
leas productive in consequence ; its timber is used 
for many purposes ; the fruit was not in season 
while we were at Talsiti. 

Wild sugar-cane was found in the interior, com- 
monly ing in tufts, but so small in size that it 
was with difficulty tek ae ; the cultivated kind 
is derived from this, and is also of small size, 

The fruits we met with were oranges, lemons, 
limes, shaddocks, pine-apples, papayas, bananas, 
figs, vi-apples, fahies, cocoa-nut, and bread-fruit ; 
the six mentioned have been introduced since 
Cook's time, 

The vegetables are sweet potatoes (convolvulus), 
yams of small size, taro (caladium esculentum), the 
ape (caladium macrorhizon), turnips, onions, and 
leeks; but there were no common potatoes cultivated. 
I gave Mr. Wilson some of the yellow Peruvian 
potato (papas amarillas), but he informed me that 
all their attempts to raise potatoes in the low 
ground had failed, 

The tacea, from which arrow-root is manu- 
factured, grows in quantities, but we did not see it 
cultivated. 

In the botanical researches it was remarkable 
that not a single stem of paper mulberry (brous- 
sonetia) was found, although former visitors speak 
of it as the tree from which their cloth was 
made, 

There are a vast variety of ornamental shrubs, 
and many aromatic plants, which the natives use 
to ume their cocoa-nut oil. 

The tutui tree (aleurites triloba), the mut of 
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iid Ascent of Mount Aorai. 
which is used in tattooing, is very common all over 
the island. th 

Tobacco is grown in small quantities. 

Mr, Henry informed me that grapes succeeded 
well on the south-east side of the island, 

The price of labour is from two to four dollars a 
month, but for occasional Iabour fifty cents a day is 
usually paid. 

Wild hogs are said to be numerous in the moun- 
tain region; none of our parties, however, met 
any. Horses are possessed by many persons on 
the island, and goats were seen. Dogs and cats 
were abundant, The island is well supplied with 
cattle; they are suffered to run wild, and frequent 
the neighbourhood of the hills, whither they are 
obliged to go for pasturage, which is now ver 
searce on the island, on account of the thick grow 
of the guava, 

After the departure of the Vincennes, a party 
from the Peacock, consisting of Mr. Dana and 
some others, obtained leave of absence from Cap- 
tain Hudson for five days, with the design of 
ascending Mount Aorai. They commen the 
ascent immediately in the rear of Papieti, and by 

on the second day had reached an elevation 
of five thousand feet, where they stood upon a 
latform about twelve feet square ; ee they 


ked down eastward two thousand feet into the | 


Matavai valley; to the westward they had a gorge 
| about a thousand feet deep running into Toanoa 
| valley ; to the south, the platform on which they 
was united by a narrow ridge with Mount 
Aorai, which was apparently only a short distance 
before them. In this place they were compelled 
to pass the night by a fog which enveloped them, 
through which the guides were unwilling to lead 
them, refusing to proceed further along the dan- 
gerous path until the clouds should clear away. 
The next morning was clear, and they pursued 
their ascending route along the edge of a ridge not 
more than two or three feet in width, having 
on each side an abyss two thousand feet deep. 
Seen from this ridge, looking south, Mount Aorai 
seemed a conical peak, but as it was approached it 
proved to be a mountain wall, whose edge was 
turned towards them. The only ascent was by a 
similar narrow path between precipices, and sur- 
agg in steepness those they had already passed, 
The width of the crest seldom exceeded two feet, 
and in some cases they sat upon it as if on horse- 
back, or were compelled to creep along it upon 
their hands and knees, clinging to the bushes. At 
last they reached the summit, where they found 
barely room to turn around, The ridge 
for only a short distance beyond them, being then 
cut across by the Punaania valley. 

_From the summit of Aorai they had a mag- 
nificent view ; to the south, it was speedily hounded 
by the peaks of Orohena and Pitohiti, whose steep 
sides rose from the valley beneath them; to the 
east, they had the rapid succession of ridge and 
gorge which characterizes Tahitian scenery ; to the 
west, over a similar series of ja, ri Eimeo 
and Tetuaroa stood out from the horizon of the sea 
_ in bold relief ; to the north, they looked down upon 
the plain, studded with groves of cocoa-nut and 
orange, and upon the harbour with its shipping, 
and the encircling reefs of coral. 

A short distance below the summit of Mount 
Aorai, a mass of turrets and pinnacles, which from 
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Absence of corals and screw-shells ov 
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its singular outline is called the crown, runs along 
the top of a narrow ledge. 

Except the plain of the coast, no level land is in 
sight but the valley of Punaania; this is divided 
from that of Matavai by a ridge of the usual edge- 
like form, running upwards towards Orohena, 

Very fow of the natives who are now alive have 
been on the summit of Aorai; their paths in this 
direction, as in other places, do not lead mere 
the limit of the groves of wild banana (fnhie), 
Beyond the height at which these cease to grow, 
the ground is chiefly covered with a wiry grass 
(gleichenia), which springs up in many places to 
the height of ten feet, and is every where almost 
impenetrable, When this was not too high, they 
broke it down by casting their bodies at full length 
upon it; and when of larger growth, they had 
recourse to cutting away or breaking its stiff and 
crowded stems, until they had formed a way 
beneath it, whence the light was almost excluded. 

The want of water, which after a few days of dry 
weather is seldom found even in the elevated yal- 
leys, was an additional discomfort, It is to be 
recommended to future travellers in the mountains 
of Tahiti to make provision against this inconve- 
nience. The party was so much distressed from 
this cause as to enjoy the dew upon the leaves as a 
luxury. 

Mr. Dana reported that the visit to Aorai con- 
clusively settled one questionable point in the 
geology of the island. He found upon its summit 
neither corals nor “screw-shells,” which vague 
rumours have long located on the top of the Tahi- 
tian mountains, Every one who has visited this 


exist in these lofty positions; but the report rests 
wholly on native authority, Moera, the guide who 
accompanied the party, and who resides near One- 
Tree Hill, insisted that he had seen both, and pro- 
mised to show them. On reaching the summit, he 
began digging, and the rest of the party aided him, 
He soon brought up what he called coral, but 
whieh prored to be a grayish trachytic rock; and, 
although he continued to dig for some time longer, 
he could find nothin which he could venture to 
exhibit as screw-she! 

In their descent from Mount Aorai they fol- 
lowed the western side of the valley of Papoa, along | 
a narrow ledge, similar to that by which they had 
ascended. After proceeding for two hours they 
reached a small plain, which speedily narrowed to 
a mere edge of naked rock, with a steep inclina- 
tion; this they were compelled to traverse on their 
hands and knees, taking the greatest care to avoid 
detaching the rock, which in many places overhung 
4 precipice; next followed a polars $read descent 
of about twenty-five feet, down which they let 
themselves by ropes; this difficulty overcome, the 
rest of the route presented no dangerous features, 
and was performed in safety, 

The manufactures of Tahiti are of little amount. 
mone them is that of arrow-root from the tacca 
pinnatifida, which employs a portion of the popula- 
tion, Cocoa-nut oil is also made, and preserved | 
for use in pieces of bamboo, cut off at the joints, 
when the natural diaphragms form a bottom, and 
the piece is thus a convenient bucket, his oil is 
often scented with aromatic herbs, to be employed 
by the natives in anointing the hair and body; it is 

so used for burning in lamps, and is exported in 
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considerable quantities. The lamps, which are 
always kept burning in their houses at night, are 
made of the shell of a cocoa-nut. The wick is 
formed of wild cotton, and is kept upright in the 
| centre of the bow] by two elastic strips of cocoa-nut 
leaf crossing each other at right angles. 

Sugar is beginning to attract attention, and some 
attempts have also been made in the culture and 
preparation of indigo. 

Making straw or chip hats is a favourite occupa- 
tion among the women, whose former employment 
of making tapa has, as was stated in the preceding 
chapter, been much diminished by the introduction 
of European fashions, 

I have also before referred to the abortive at- 
tempt of the missionaries to introduce machinery 
for the manufacture of cotton, which will be again 
mentioned in speaking of the island of Eimeo, 
where the experiment was made, 


it my duty tu say a few words in relation to the 
transgression of the local lawa by many of the ves- 
sels which visit it, and some of which, [I regret to 
be compelled to confess, bear the flag of the 
United States, I have particular reference to the 
license always allowed to the crews, and in which 
the masters and officers often themselves indulge, 
in making brothels of their ships, They also do 
not scruple to retail ardent spirits to the natives, 
although they well know that it is contrary to a 
law of the island, most strictly enforced on shore. 
Such conduct not unfrequently gives rise to diffi- 
eulties very prejudicial to the interests of the 
owners; but it is still more disgraceful when con- 


whose hospitality they are enjoying, and as a prac- 
tice that they would not dare to indulge in, when 
in the ports of any civilized nation. 

The influence of the example of these visitors 
upon the natives is demoralizing in the extreme, is 
calculated to retard their advancement in civiliza- 
tion, and throws countless difficulties and obstruc- 
tions in the way of the laudable exertions of the 
missionaries, 

Little idea can be formed by those. who have 
| not witnessed it, of the extent to which the prac- 
tice of vending spirits is carried, not only at 
Tahiti, but throughout the Polynesian islands, I 


indulge in it were aware of the traffic, and had a 
just sense of their own interest, they wonld inter- 


the of it in their ships. 
Captain Hudson, who was much troubled with 
the illicit supply of spirits to his men, and was 


was contrary to law, endeavoured to discover the 
parties engaged in this traffic. He did this not 
only for the sake of his own crew, who, when 
questioned, stated that their intoxication was pro- 
duced by gin, bought at the rate of three dollars a 
hottle, but to aid the natives in their exertions to 
prevent the infraction of their laws by the white 
residents. In pursuance of these objects, he called 
a meeting of the chiefs, and stated his complaint. 
They forthwith ordered search to be made for the 
offenders by the police, by which some of them 
were discovered and immediately fined. At the 
examination, however, the chiefs stated to Captain 
| Hudson, with what truth I do not pretend tu say, 
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| afternoons—a task which had been the source of 
Before closing my remarks on Tahiti, I consider 


sidered in its destructive effect upon the people | 


applauded; among others they langhed heartily 


am satisfied, that if the owners of the vessels which | 


dict the sale of this pernicious article, and prohibit | 


aware of the fact that the practice of vending it | 
ot ns, although some were disposed to feel us, 
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that seventy cases of gin had been landed by our 
own consul, from whom they believed that the re- 
tailers had obtained it, while the main stock being 


upon his premises, under the United States’ flag, 


was protected from search, 

The repairs of the Flying-Fish were not com- 
pleted before the 10th October, up to which time 
the Peacock was detained, not only in order that 
they might sail in company; but because her offi- 
cers were still engaged in the survey of the har- 
hours, In the interval of Icisure which was thus 
afforded them, the crew of the Peacock asked and 
obtained permission to get up a theatrical enter- 
tainment, for the amusement of the natives and 
themselves. The council-house was placed at their 
disposal for the purpose by the native authorities, 
The play chosen was Schiller’s “‘ Robbers,” the 
parts of which had been rehearsed at sea, in the 


An opportunity was now pre- 
sented of getting it up well: the dresses having 
been prepared, the day was appointed, and when it 
arrived the piece was performed; the acting was 
thought by the officers very tolerable, and finally 
ve great delight to the natives, The Ilntter, 
however, were somewhat disappointed in the early 
of the performance, for they had expected an 
exhibition of juggling, such as had been given for 
their entertainment on board of a French frigate. 
While under this feeling, they were heard to say 
there was too much “parau” (talk), After they 
began to enter into the spirit of the performance, 
the murders took their fancy; and they were 
diverted with the male representatives of the fe- 
male characters, 
A number of comic songs, which formed the re- 
lief of the more serious play, were exceedingly 


much amusement, 


at “Jim Crow” sung in character, and could 
not be persuaded that it was a fictitious cha- 
racter, 

On the 25th September, the Vincennes sailed 
from the port of Papieti for the island of Eimeo. 
The distance between its reef and that of Tahiti, 
measured by the patent log, is ten miles, 

I had been furnished with letters to the Rev. 
Mr, Simpson, who is stationed as missionary at 
Eimeo ; when we landed, he met us upon the — 
beach, and gave us a most cordial reception; we 
were soon surrounded by nearly all the natives in 
the place, male and female, old and young, who | 
followed us with expressions of wonder; thei con- 
duct reminded me of the manner in which an In- 
dian chief is run after in the streets of our Ameri- 
can cities. In spite of their excitement they were 
allextremely civil, and said they only wished to look 


Mr. Simpson led the way to his house, passing by 
athick and well-built stone wall, the only one which 
I had seen used as an enclosure in these islands; 
on my inquiring if it was the work of native labour, 
I was informed that it had been erected by an 
Irishman, who is now the overseer of Mr. Simp- 
son’s sugar plantation. This wall encloses a large 
lawn, with a number of fine bread-fruit trees; on 


each side of the walk was a row of low acacias, 


which were at the time in full bloom, with flowers 
of many colours,—yellow, orange, red, and varie- 
gated; at the end of the walk wag a low thatched 
white cottage. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Simpson have the eare of a seliool 
for the children of missionaries and respectable 
white parents: these are kept entirely separate 
from the children of the natives; the reason as- 
signed for this exelusiveness is, that the danger of 
the former receiving improper ideas is such as to 
preclude their association with the latter, This 
may be good policy as far as the white children 
are concerned, although I doubt its having a good 
effect on their minds if they are destined to spend 
their lives among the islands, The habit they 
will thus acquire of looking upon the natives as 
their inferiors, cannot fail to have an injurious 
influence on both, The exclusiveness is carried 
so far, that the children of whites by native women, 
although they are united in the relation of husband 
aud wife, are not admitted into these schools, be- 
cause, a8 they say, they do not wish their children 
| to be contaminated by intercourse with such a 
mixture of blood. In pursuance of the same policy 
they have, as it is said, procured the enactment of 
4 law prohibiting marriage between whites and the 
natives, 

This, I must say, appeared to me the worst 
feature I had seen in the missionary establishment. 
{t is placed here for the avowed purpose of re- 
claiming the natives from idolatry, and the vices 
which are its concomitants. In doing this, their 
most successful efforts have been in the conversion 
and moral improvement of the young; yet they 
bring up their own children to look down upon 
them as being of an inferior order. In becoming 
acquainted with this feature, 1 no longer wondered 
at the character, which I was compelled by a re- 
gard for truth to give, of the children of missionary 
parents in Tahiti, 

The missionaries are now aware that their 
proper plan is to devote their time and attention 
to the young; and in pursuance of this object, Mr. 
and Mrs. Howe have lately arrived from England, 
for the purpose of establishing an infant school. 

lt is to be regretted that the schools of manual 
labour have, fur what reason I could not learn, 
been discontinued, Some of the natives who had 
| been instructed in them evinced a knowledge of 
the trade of the carpenter, and furnished the ships 
with very good boards sawn by themselves, 

The natives of Eimeo have an advantage over 
those of Tahiti in being free from the influence of 
evil example ; many of them are industrious, and 
| possess a proper feeling of the benefits they have 

derived from the missionaries, of whom they 
speak, whenever questioned, as friends, 

Three of our erew having become enamoured of 
these islands, deserted while the Vincennes lay at 
Eimeo. They left the ship about ten o'clock at 
night, soon after which their absence was dis- 
covered, and partics sent out in e direction 
to intersect the roads and drive them to the hills. 
This was effected the following morning, and a 
large Neg of natives was employed to hunt them 
up is task they speedily performed, and at last 
ilvove the deserters to one of the hig ridges, 
in full view of the ship, Here the runaways ap- 
peared at first disposed to make fight with stones; 

ut when they saw the odds against them, and 
witnessed the alertness of the natives in leaping 
from cliff to cliff, they thought it best to give 
themselves up; which they did to three natives, 
naked except the maro, and armed respectively 
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with a rusty sword, an old cutlass, and a piece of 
iron hoop. These bound their hands, and led them 
down to the shore, whence they were brouglit on 
hoard, where the three natives received the re- 
ward offered for their apprehension, The chase 
and capture was an amusing sight to those who 
watched the proceedings from the ship. 

Eimeo has, if possible, a more broken surface 
than Tahiti, and is more thrown up into separate 
peaks; its seenery is wild even in comparison with 
that of Tahiti, and particularly upon the shores, 
where the mountains rise precipitously from the 
water, to the height of twenty-five hundred feet. 
The reef which surrounds the island is similar to 
that of Tahiti, and as we have seen to be the case 
there, no soundings sre found on the outside of it, 
Black cellular Java abounds, and holes are found 
in its shattered ridges, among which is the noted 
one through which the god Oroo is said to have 
thrown his spear, 

While we remained at Eimeo, I visited P 
or Cook’s Harbour, which lies to the east of that 
of Taloo, There is a marked resemblance between 
the two ports, exeept that the shores of Papoa are 


not quite as precipitous as those of Taloo, and the | 


entrance of the former not as practicable, 

Wood and water may be had at both harbours 
in abundance, but in other respects the island is 
not well adapted as a place for the supply f wipe. 
No more than a single ship would pro dee able 
to find refreshments at a time. It is, therefore, 
seldom visited, and its surplus produce is carried 
to Tahiti for sale, Notwithstanding, the articles 
‘of traffic are quite as dear as at Tahiti. 

It has been seen that the alluvial plain at the 
head of the harbour of Taloo is partly oecupied by 
plantations of sugar. 

unlity, and the climate well adapted to its pro- 


uction; the plant is indeed indigenous, and it is | 


well known that the variety of it found at Tahiti 


The cane is of superior | 


has been introduced advantageously into the West | 
Indies. At Eimeo the crop is liable to injury 


from the ground-rat, and their are difficulties at- 
tending the management of the crop, which cause 
the salttientors to speak despondingly, About one 
hundred tons, however, are made annually, 

Coffee, cotton, and all other tropical plants, suc- 
ceed well at Eimeo, and the quantity of tapa 


vee cuimegite is greater in proportion than at 
Paliti, 

I took the opportunity of my anchorage in the 
harbour of Bimeo, to verif: the chart made by 
Captain Vou Schantz, of the Romine ship America, 


and found it accurate. I have added some sound- 
ings, and laid down the topography of the shores, 


and the outline of the reefs, more minutely than | 


he had attempted. / 

On leaving Eimeo, I bade adieu to the Tahitian 
islands; but I cannot close the portion of the nar- 
rative which is devoted to them, without again 
expressing the pleasure I and all my officers derived 
from our intercourse with the missionaries, ani 
our obligations for the kindness received from 
them and other residents, Among those to whom 


we are indebted, I cannot refrain from ing 
George Pritchard, Esq., H. B, M, Consul, of whose 
strenuous exertions to advance the welfare of the 
people, and sustain the government in its efforts 
to promote their best interests, I became by ‘ob- 
servation fully aware, It is to be regretted that 
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his very activity in thus labouring in many ways | founded imputations, from those actuated, if not 


for the of the community in which he resides motives positively bad, at least by a less en- 
should Fo she probable cause of unkind and un- Rehtoned or less ardent zeal, 
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On the 29th of September, 1839, at daylight, 
having the wind from the northward and eastward, 
we got under way from Tahiti, and made sail to 
the westward, passing the Society Island Group, 
viz. Sir Charles Saunders’ Isle, Huaheine, Tahaa, 
Borabora, Maufili, and Moutoiti. All of these, with 
| the exception of the last, are high lands. 

On the 30th, we made Bellinghausen's Island, 
which is a low coral island, similar to those which 
have been already described. Lt was uninhabited, 
| and is of a triangular form, with the usual vegeta- 
| tion, with the exception of cocoa-nut palms. We 
landed upon it, and made the magnetic experi- 
merits. 

Birds were in great plenty, and as tame as we 
had found them at other uninhabited islands we 
had visited, No lizards or rata were observed, 
nor was the common fly seen, The had no 
into it at low water, but the tide flowed 
into it over the reef, 

In the afternoon, we again made sail to the west- 
ward, for Rose Island, and on the 6th of October, 
we passed near the locality of the Royal George 
| Shoal, but saw nothing of it. 

On the 7th, which was the day appointed for our 
rendezvous off Island, we came in sight of it, 
and at the same time descried the Porpoise. Thi 
vessel had passed by Nairsa or Dean's Island, and 
connected the survey of it with that of Krusen- 
stern’s and Lazareff. Both of these were found to 
have entrances into their lagoons; they are unin- 
habited, though occasionally visited by the natives 
of Nairsa Island. The position Reereation 
Island was passed over, but no signs of land dis- 


covered. 

Rose Island, the most eastern of the Samoan 
Group, was discovered by Freycinet, who gave it 
its name, It appears, at first, like a round knoll 
of land, but on a nearer approach, this is found to 
arise from a large clump of pisonia trees, similar to 
those found growing in the low archipelago. It is 
a low annular island, of dimensions, 
inundated at high water, with the exception of two 
small banks, one of which is entirely covered by 
the clump of trees. The other is formed of dead 
coral, without any vegetation. The tide was found 
here to rise about four and a half feet, the flood 
setting to the eastward. The breakers on its 


weather or south-east side are heavy ; and there 
is an entrance into the Jagoon, having four 
fathoms depth of water through it. The lagoon 
has from six to twelve fathoms init. A remark- 
able coral formation, like a submerged tree, thirty 
feet in diameter over its top, was found in the cen- 
tre of the lagoon, rising to the level of low water, 
and having all around it a depth of six fathoms. 
The currents set regularly out and in to the lagoon, 
according to the state of the tide. In stormy 
weather the sea must make a complete breach over 
the reef, 

Some boulders of vesicular lava were seen on 
the coral reef; they were from twenty to two hun- 
dred pounds weight, and were found among blocks 
of coral conglomerate. 

Birds were seen flying over the island, and on 
landing we found them in t numbers and very 
tame. The frigate-birds and boobies (sula), whose 
nests had before been observed on low bushes, 
were here found on the tops of trees fifty feet high. 
The noddies laid their on the parts of the 
island destitute of vegetation. Tern were in great 
numbers ; their breeding-place was in a thicket on 
the weather side of the island, or that which was 
exposed to the wind and sea, and was remarkable 
from the regularity with which the eggs were 
placed, about three feet apart, without any nest, 
and, with but few exceptions, out of many thou- 
sands, each egg lay separately, The colour of the 
eggs is a dirty white, mottled with brown. 

On the 7th, we left Rose Island and stood to the 
westward, making at sunrise the island of Manua, 
which is two thousand five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. It has the form of a regular 
dome, rising in most places precipitously from the 
water to the height of three or four hundred feet, 
after which its ascent ap more gentle and 
even. It is sixteen miles in circumference, is well 
covered with a luxuriant th, deat and has many 
cocda-nut groves on its north-west side, 

On approaching it, Oloosinga was in sight, and 
shortly after Ofoo, These two islands lie to the 
north-westward, at the distance of about four miles. 

The boats were lowered, and seut to trace the 
shores of the island of Manna, for the purpose of 
surveying it; whilst the Vincennes and the Por- 
poise passed on each side, 
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This island is inhabited, The principal settle- | 


| ment is on the north-west side, and there is anchor- 
age for a small vessel near the shore, where there 
is a cove to land in, with but little surf during the 
fine season, or from April to November. It has a 
shore-reef of coral, and the soundings extend off 
some distance, eight fathoms being found four hun- 
dred yards from the shore, 

The canoes of these islanders were the best we 
had seen. They are built of a log, having wpon it 
pieces fastened together, to raise them sufficiently 
high, They are thirty or forty feet long, and are 
partly covered in at both ends, Some of them are 
capable of containing twenty or twenty-five men, 
and are very swift. The chief usually sits cross- 
legged on the forward platform or deck, They 
have an out-rigger, which is not so far removed 
from the canoe, and renders them more liable to 
he upset. 

The king or chief of these islands resides et 
Oloosinga, in consequence of its being more easily 
defended. 

After our party reached the ship, we made suil 
for Oloosinga, where I went on shore to see the 
king or chief, who was old and decrepit. His name 
is Lalelah, His brother, and presumptive suc- 

cessor, was With him, and met me as J landed from 

the boat. His mode of salutution was by taking 
)my hand and rubbing the back of it against his 
nose, 

The old man, I was told by the interpreter, 
could speak a little English, but I could not un- 
derstand him. This he attributed to his age, and 
would not admit that it was owing to his ignorance 
of the language. They led the way to his hut, 
situated under a mural precipice twelve hundred 
feet in. height. 

The island of Oloosinga is a narrow ledge of 
rocks, rising nearly perpendicular on both sides, 
_ and is three miles in length. So precipitous is it at 
its ends, that it is impossible to pass around it on 
the rocks. The strip of land is about five hundred 
yards in width, on which bread-fruits and cocoa- 
nuts grow in great profusion and sufficient abun- 
danee for all the wants of the natives. They told 
me that this island had been chosen as a place of 
sufety, since the other became unsettled in conse- 
quence of the wars of the Christian and Devil's 
parties ; and that the island of Manua had for- 


fuund himself unsafe there, and had taken up his 
abode at Oloosinga, on its north-western side. ~ 

His house was elliptical in form, and thirty feet 
long, erected on a well-flagged terrace of stone, 
about four feet above the ground, It was well- 
shaded with cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees, and 
was supported around by ten stout posts, with 
three others in the centre reaching the top. The 
roof came down within three and a half feet of the 

md, and projected as caves about eighteen 
inches or two feet. In the centre the hut was 
fifteen feet high and well thatched, 

The whole floor was ordered to be spread with 
fine mats, which were carefully unrolled, and laid 
over the coarser ones on the floor. The king then 
seated himself in the centre, and desired me to 
take a seat between himself and brother. Shortly 
afterwards two large wooden trays were brought 
in, filled with cooked bread-fruit and covered over 
with leaves. One of these was placed hefore me, 
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merly been the residence of the king, but that he | 


The king of Oloosingn. 


when the king made « long speech, giving me 
welcome and offering food to eat, I was then de- 
sired to hand some to the king and his brother, 
and to others who were pointed out to me. This I 
did, but unfortunately continued my task, and 
handed it to one of the kanakas, or common people, 
who were sitting close around us; much displea- 
sure was evinced, accompanied with angry looks. 
I now looked around for my men, but they were 


| out of sight, on their return to the boat. In order 


to make the best of my situation, I asked what was 
meant, and feigned to be quite ignorant of having 
given any offence. After a minute they were 
apparently appeased, and pleasant looks were re- 
ator 


They handed round a shell containing cocoa-nut 
oil to dip the bread-fruit in, and another contain- 
ing salt water, After we had eaten, they began a 
careful examination of my clothes, and appeared 
much pleased with the buttons, My poeket-hand- 
kerchief was taken out of my pocket, and spread 


| ou the mat to be examined by the king. His brother 


took off my hat and put it on the top of his large 
bushy head. They then had ava made, of which 
I could not partake, after seeing the process of 
making it, It is first chewed by the women and 
thrown into a large bowl; water is added to it, and 
itis then strained through leaves. This was par- 
taken of by them all, while they gave me a fresh 
cocon-nut. 

They were becoming more familiar every mo- 
ment, and it was getting late, so I thought it time 
to make a move. I therefore rose up, and was fol- 
lowed by the natives, in number upwards of a | 
hundred, including the king and his brother, to 
the boat, I looked carefully around for arms, but | 
saw none among them, My boat was aground : 
the king, his brother, and several others gut into 
it, saying they must have some presents, They 
seemed disposed to resist, and showed a determina- 
tion to contest our getting off. I on the other hand 
was determined to get rid of them, and peaceably 
if J could; I therefore ordered the boat's crew to 


arm themselves, and drive every one of the natives 


from the boat, at the same time intimating to the 
king to use his authority, which I found, however, 
existed only in name, We thus succeeded in get- 
ting clear of the crowd, until we had no more than 
eight left; to exch of these I presented a small 
fish-hook, and ordered them to get into the water, 
which was about a foot deep, and go; this th 
did, one by one, At last came the king and his 
brother's turn, to whom I presented, with great 
ceremony, first a small and then a large fish-hook; 
after which they left me, apparently in great good 
humour. I was heartily glad to be rid of such 
rapacious. troublesome fellows so easily and with- 
outa fight. We then pushed our boat off. When 
juat beyoud the reef, in taking up our anchor, the 
boat had the appearance of returning again on 
shore, On seeing this, a great shont was set up by 
the natives, and one of them immediately advanced 
with my powder-flack, He said it had been taken | 
hy a boy out of the boat, and had been dropped into 
the water, to be picked up after we had shoved off. | 
I gave the man a small present for his apparent 
honesty ; but | am inclined to believe it was the 
fear of detection, and the belief that we had missed 
the article, and were returning for it, that induced 
them to give it up so willingly. It was some time 
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before he could be made to understand what the 
reward was for, but when he found it was for his 
honesty, he laughed heartily. 

This having excited our suspicions, the boat’s 
crew informed me that a canoe that was Ysera 
off had been alongside of the gig, and that they 
felt satisfied that the natives had taken something 
from us. It being in our course towards the ship, 
we gave chase, and being favoured by the wind, 
soon overtook the canoe, to the great fright of the 
two natives, who were paddling with all their 
might, and whose eyes were full of tears when 
overtaken. They had nothing at all in their canoe, 
and after examination it proved we had lost no- 
thing. To consule them for this alarm, I gave 
them a few trifles, and they became casy and 
cheerful, 

The coral reef around this island was different 
from any T had hitherto seen, It consisted of two 
regular shelves, the outer one from fifty to sixty 
feet wide, and the inner in places measuring one 
hundred and forty feet. A distinet mark of high 
water was measured along the beach, and found to 
be twenty feet above the ordinary sea-tide, which 
has from four to five feet rise, 

Ofoo lies to the westward of Oloosinga. There 
isa passage for boats of about a fourth of a mile 
in width between them, and anchorage on the 
western side. Ofoo resembles Oloosinga; and, 
from the accounts we received, it has but few 
inhabitants : those of Oloosinga having made war 
| upon them, and killed the “natives” off. There is 
a small and comparatively low islet off its western 
end, near which there is an anchorage. After sun- 
set we bore away for Tutuila, which can be seen in 
fine weather from these islands. 

The temperature in the passage from Tahiti to 
the Samoan Islands had increased from 77-6° to 
8i-11° in the air; and that of the water from 
796° to BLA. 

As it was my intention to make a thorough 
examination of this group, I resolved, in order to 
accomplish it in the least possible time, to divide 
the squadron, so as to put all the remaining islands 
under examination at the same time. The island 
of Tutuila being the most central, and, from the 
information I had obtained, the best position for 
my astronomical observations, I selected it fur the 
Vincennes. That of Upolu was reserved for the 
Peacock and Flying-Fish when they should arrive; 
and in case of their heing detained longer than I had 
anticipated, I should be ready to take up the survey 


of the latter, or assist in completing it. The Porpoise | 
| admitted on board; he was an athletic, muscular 


was ordered to examine the island of Savaii ; and 
one of the naturalists, Dr. Pickering, was directed 
to join her, for the purpose of exploring the in- 
terior of the island during her operations in its 
vicinity. 

On the 10th of October we had light winds, in 
consequence of which we did not reach Tutuila 
that day, At daylight on the 11th we were near 
its eastern end, and off the island of Anuu, 

About eight miles to windward of the harbour of 
Pago-pago, we were boarded by several canoes, in 
which were some natives, with a white man, by 
name William Gray, whom I retained as interpre- 
ter during our stay here, and found of much use. 

The island of Tutuila is high, broken, and of 
voleanie appearance, It is seventeen miles long, 
and its greatest width is five miles. The harbour 
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| head to foot, as if determining my dimensions. I 


Harbuur of Pago-pago. 


of Pago-pago penetrates into the centre, and al- 
most divides the island into two Tt is less 
varied in surface than the Society Islands ; and its 
highest peak, that of Matafoa, was found to be 
2427 feet above the sea, The spurs and ridges 
that form the high land are like those of Tahiti: 
precipitous, sharp-edged, and frequently rise. in 
mural walls from the water to a height of three 
or four hundred feet, showing the bare basaltic 
rock, Above this height, the surface is covered 
with a luxuriant vegetation to the very top of the 
mountains ; the cocoa-nut tree and tree-fern give 
the princignl character to this beautiful acpney 

coral ig seen along the shores, above high~ 
water mark. 

The harbour of Pago-pago is one of the most 
singular in all the Polynesian isles, It is the Jast 
point at which one would look for a place of 
shelter : the coast near it is peculiarly rugged, 
and has no appearance of indentations, oad the 
entrance being narrow, is not easily observed. Its 
shape has been compared to a variety of articles ; 
that which it most nearly resembles is a retort. It 
is surrounded on all sides by inaccessible mural 
precipices, from eight hundred to one thousand 
feet in height, The lower parts of these rocks are 
bare, but they are clothed above with luxuriant 
vegetation. So impassable did the rocky barrier 
aa in all but two places, that the harbour was 
likened to the valley of Rasselas changed into a 
lake. The two breaks in the precipice are at the 
head of the harbour and at the Pilot’s Cove. The 
harbour is of easy access, and its entrance, which 
is about a third of a mile in width, ia well marked 
by the Tower Rock and Devil's Point. 

As we arrived off the harbour the wind grew 
light, and finally came out ahead, thus compelling 
us to beat in to our anchorage, under the direetion 
of Edmund Foxall, a white pilot. He usually 
comes off to vessels when within two or three 
miles of the harbour, on a signal being made, We 
made many tacks before we reached our anchorage, 
which was in deep water, twenty-nine fathoms. 
About half a mile from the entrance of the har- 
bour, it bends at right angles, In this position, 
surrounded by cliffs, the firing of a gun produces a 
remarkable reverberation, resembling loud peals of | 
thunder. 

We were surrounded, as soon as we entered, by | 
number of canes, filled with natives, who 

all seemed delighted with the ship and the number 
of men on board, When we had moored, one of 
the principal chiefs, whose name was Toa, was 


man, of large frame, about forty years of age, with 
a pleasant expression of countenance ; he mani- 
fested t pleasure in weleoming us. He began 
by telling me, through the interpreter, that le was 
a missionary ; that he had formerly been a great 
thief, and a doer of many bad acts, but being now 
a missionary, he was reformed and stole no more. 
He told this with such an open expression of 
countenance and so much seoplony, that I could 
searcely forbear smiling, After I had finished 
asking him questions, he continued eyeing me from 


told the interpreter to ask him why he looked at 
me so intently, He replied, that he had a coat on 
shore that was too tight for him about the arms 
and chest, and he believed it would fit me: if 
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so, he should be glad to exchange it for the jacket 
Thad on. Not being inclined to this exchange, I 
ordered « small hatchet to be given him, This 
gratified him much, and he instantly went over the 
ship's side to show it to his friends. This same 
Toa is chief of the village of Fungasar, about three 
miles distant from the , on the north side 
of the island. He learns to read and write, being 
taught by some of the small children, and attends 
sthool regularly, He became of great use to us, 


visits on board, he espied some red umbrellas 
se 3 the presents, and from that time was con- 
tinually endeavouring to obtain one for his wife, 
and brought many articles in the hope of inducing 
us to part with it in exchange for them, 

The geological character of this island is similar 
to that of Manua; it has only a shore-reef of 
coral, and soundings extend some distance from it. 
It has many desirable ports or bays on its north 
side, where vessels may obtain wood, water, and 
| supplies. The best and safest port, however, is 
| that of Pago-pago, on its south side, which affords 
a safe harbour for vessels to overhaul, and where 
supplies may be obtained in abundance, 

utuila is thickly settled round its shores, and 
particularly at its south-western end; this is lower 
and more easily cultivated than the eastern, which 
is high and rugged. The only communication is 


and difficult of ascent to passover, 

The men of Tutuila are a remarkably tall, fine- 
looking set, with intelligent and pleasing counte- 
nances, In comparison with the Tahitians, they 
would be called sedate. 

The women are far from being good-looking, 
with the exception of some of the younger ones. 
They are remarkably domestic and virtuous, ex- 

hibiting a strange contrast to those of Tahiti. 
| Here Shave is no indiscriminate intercourse, the 
marriage-tie is respected, and parents are ex- 
tremely fond of their offspring. The inhabitants 
are disposed to be hospitable to strangers, although 
they expect remuneration for it. Travelling is 
generally believed to be safe throughout the island 
of Tutuila; and the natives, as far as our experi- 
ence goes, are not the blood-thirsty race they have 
been reported to be. The unfavourable estimate 
of their character has, 1 presume, been derived 
from those who first knew them, and particularly 
from their attack upon the expedition of La Pe- 
rouse. Of this conflict I obtained the followin, 
particulars from the Rev. Mr. Murray, who hi 
them from an old man, who was a witness of the 
affray. The latter is the only individual now alive 
in the settlement who was present when it oc- 
curred, and his testimony was corroborated by 
| others who had heard of it from those who wit- 
nessed the scene. 

On the morning of the massacre, the vessels 
stood in towards the land. About noon the boats 
went ashore, as recorded by La Perouse, and 
while on shore, a number of canoes, bel iy to 
| the island of Upolu (to which Tutuila was at the 
time subject), went from the shore, and proceeded 
princes A to the vessels, When pro cay 

ongst a g man in one of them laid his 
hand on on teh bolt in some part of the ship, 
with the intention, it is supposed, of stealing it. 
He was fired upon by the French. ‘The ball 
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and was a constant visitor. During one of his | 


hy the sea-shore, the hills being too precipitous | 


Vislt to Toa, the native chief. 


passed through his shoulders, and mortally wounded 
im, ‘The natives, on seeing the effect of the shot 
on one of their number, were greatly enraged, and 
immediately left the vessels, and hastened to the 
shore, where they found the boats that had gone 
to get water. On reaching them, they bone the 
attack, which resulted in the massacre of M. De 
Langle, and of those who were with him on the 


shore. When the natives began this attack, the | 


reat body of the French were absent from their 
ts; some Were in the bushes gathering plants, 
and others talking to the females. On the com- 
mencement of the disturbance, they all rushed 
towards their bosts, and the confusion became 
neral, The minute circumstances of the affray, 
urther than the above, cannot now be ascertained 
from the natives. They are, however, very clear 
in reference to the cause, and to those who were 


the actors in it, viz. the natives of Upolu. The | 


Tutuilians maintain that they endeavoured to save 


the lives of the French; and on the following day, | 


as soon as they dared to venture from the moun- 
tains, whither they had fled during the massacre, 
they collected the bodies, which 


buried them in the beach, as they were accus- 
tomed to bury their own chiefs, The actors in the 
massacre ed at once to Upolu, which will 
account for their having been seen 
there, and recognized by the French, Our inqui- 
ries relative to the spot where they had buried the 
bodies were not satisfactorily answered. How the 
carpenter’s son escaped is not known. He is said 
to be still living at a village on the eastern part of 
the island. ‘There ap to be mention made of 
a boy among the missing, in La Perouse’s account. 
Levasii, a chief of the district of Faleletai, was at 
the massacre of the party of La Perouse. He was 
then a boy of thirteen years of age. He remem- 
bered the occurrence, and that three of the Papa- 
ang were killed. 

he perpetrators of the deed were some young 
chiefs from the district, who were on a “ malan; 
to Tutuila, At that time Aana district had the 
rule, or was the “ Malo” party, and domineered over 
the inhabitants of the other islands and districts, 

On the 17th, our friend Toa gave us an invita- 
tion to visit him at his tewn of Fungasar, on the 
north side of the island. It is si «don the next 
bay to that now called Massacre Bay, where De 
Langle was killed, The path across the island is a 
very difficult one to travel; it leads wp through the 
valley, and seross the dividing ridge, which is quite 
precipitous, The rain whieh had fallen made it 
very slippery, and the journey was fatiguing to 
those not accustomed to this kind of walking. 

I was much struck here with the manliness and 
intelligence of the natives, and with their frank 
open expression of countenance, The colour of 
their complexion is rather darker than that of the 
natives of Tahiti. The outlines of face and figure 
are very like those we had left, their hair and eyes 
black, and their teeth good and white. Some 


of them had frizzled hair, but it was generally 
straight. 

Just before arriving at the village, we were met 
by Toa, and some of his relations and attendants, 
who welcomed us to his village, saluting me by 
e usual 


rubbing his nose with my land; this is 
custom. 


ey found in a | 
state of nudity, dressed them in native cloth, and | 


| our entertainment, These were cooked in the 
universal Polynesian mode, by being covered up in 
| & hole with hot stones. We were soon told that 
the feast was ready, but having had some expe- 
rience of their cooking, we desired it might remain 
in the oven a little while longer, eir usual 
custom is to take it out the moment that the taro 
is cooked, and from daily practice they are well 
| acquainted with the time required to cook it. This 
is searcely sufficient to give the pig time to be 
warmed seis oF Our request prevailed, and in 
the course of half an hour we were summoned to 
the couneil-house or fale-tele, where strangers are 
always entertained. We were shown our seats, on 
one side of a circle, while Toa, with his family and 
friends, occupied the other, The mats, except 
one, were not very clean, The pig, which must 
| have weighed one hundred pounds, was brought 
in, and Inid with the taro and bread-fruit on banana- 
leaves, A butcher's knife was all that we pos- 
 sessed.to carve it with. The whole village, old and 
| young, men, women, and children, who were wait- 
ing in anxious expectation for their share, now 


| with so many hungry expectants; I made haste, 
therefore, to divide it, and with it they soen dis- 
persed. The taro was apna 3 well cooked, 
dry, and farinaceous, The -fruit they said 
| was too young, and not being considered = by 
them, they objected to giving us any of it, but did 
| not hesitate to eat it themselves. A pig is a great 
treat to them, for although they have plenty, they 
prefer selling to eating them, 

All kinds of provisions in these islands are en- 
hancing in value, and will continue to do so. It is 
remarkable how the prices fluctuate, On some 
days provisions of all kinds will be exceedingly 
cheap, and almost any article will be taken in 
inane and then again nothing can be found to 
please the natives, or induce them to trade, although 
the quantity for sale is equally as great, It was 
not a little amusing to see the natives sitting whole 
days to obtain the price of their fowl or pig, and 
persisting in their refusal of the offer made; and 
this was sometimes done by a large number at the 
same time, all remaining true to each other until 
their poe or food became exhausted, when they 
would take the earliest opportunity of disposing of 
| their different parcels. 

In the grove near the village we saw several 
piles of stones, I was told they were the graves 
in which they formerly buried the dead, just below 
the surface, On the top were placed stones, form- 

ing a high pile. Now they bury their dead in 
graves about three feet deep, and enclose them 
with the dracsena, which grows rapidly, and forms 
| a pretty and neat trellis. 

Toa became quite communicative, and as he 
showed me about his village, he told me, through 
the interpreter, that before the missionaries came, 
the chiefs all had their “aitu” or spirits, which 
they worshipped, 
obliged to do every thi 
aitu were fresh-water eels, which he constantly 
fed inthe brook near the vill I visited it, and 
requested him to catch one, which he attempted to 
do; but after a long search, turning over large 
stones, and examining holes, he was unsuccessful. 
He said there were many in it formerly, and quite 


they commanded. His 
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He ordered a pig, taro, bread-fruit, &e. &e., for | 
they had all been caught and destroyed. On further 


| touched, disturbed, or attempted to catch one, he 
| should have killed him immediately. 


surrounded us, and made it uncomfortable to eat, | 


water, and, consequently, very cleanly in their per- | 


and that they felt themselves | 
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tame; but since he had embraced Christianity, 


questioning him, he told me that he had himself 
eaten them; and that formerly if any one had 


He said his 
eels were very good to eat, and was sorry he could 
not find any more; and laughed very heartily when 
I spoke to him about eating his aitu. I mention 
this circumstance to show the powerful effect the 
Christian religion has had upon the ancient cus- 
toms of this people. 

After much persuasion, they were induced to 
sing some of their old war-songs. 

A translation of one of their songs was made 
by an interpreter, and is as follows. 

A chief of Samoa attacks an enemy on another 
island and conquers. After the victors have em- 
barked safely for their island, they sing as fol- 


lows:— 
"Keep her away, and mind the helm.” 


And when they get home, the people sing,— 


\ “We are glad you have come to your island of fp 
We have waited a long time for our chief and canoes.” 


Toa, after his unsuccessful search for his favourite 
eels, went into the brook for a bath, which he told | 
me he very frequently did during the day ; and it 
was delightful to see the pleasure he took in it. 
The natives, indeed, are almost constantly in the — 


sons. Finding that it occupied too much of their 
thoughts on the Sabbath, bathing on that day has | 
been forbidden. ; 

Towards evening, we took our leave of Toa, 
thanking him warmly for his kindness; we were 
escorted to the outside of the village by his friends 
and relations, whilst Toa himself accompanied us 
to Pago-pago, 

The natives have no fixed time for meals, eating 
whenever rn feel hungry. Their food consists 
of pork, fish, bread-fruit, cocon-nuts, bananas, &c., 
but principally of taro, All of these are produced 
in abundance, Water is their common drink, and, 
notwithstanding cocoa-nuts are so abundant, the 
milk is seldom used: the trouble of procuring them 
is too much for them, They use ava made from 
the piper mythisticum, and it is the only intoxi- 
cating drink they have*, It is never used to 
excess, although old and young, male and female, 
are very fond of it. The taste, to one unaccus- | 
tomed to it, is not pleasant, being somewhat similar | 
to that of rhubarb and magnesia. Their mode of 
preparing it is the same as has already been de- 
seribed. 


They sleep on the large coarse mats with which 
they always cover the floors of their houses. Over 


these they | coloured tapas, some of which 
are also for nets of protection against the 
numerous musquitoes. For a pillow they use a 
piece of bamboo supported on small Their 


hair is frequently shorn close, and oak ties. or 
ashes sprinkled over it to destroy the vermin, 


® The ava does not, according to the whites, intoxicate in 
the same manner as ardent spirits, but produces a tem- 
porary paralysis, tremors, and a confused feeling about the 
head, jndistinetness and distortion of vislon, somewhat 
resembling the effect of oplam. 


| 2 Customs of the natives. 
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| duties; morning and evening prayers are always 


taro, and to take care of the fences; they also make 
sennit for their houses, and canoes for fishing. The | 


| The cast-net is also used. 


| tractable, and desired exceedingly to be taught; 


which are generated in great numbers in their | 


tapas and mats, : 

According to old Toa, a native is in a com- 
fortable condition when he has a good house; a 
well-made visiting canoe ; a neat, handy, large, and 
well-formed woman for a wife; a taro-patch with o 
good fence; cocoa-nut, and bread-fruit trees, with a 
reasonable number of pigs. 

The women are now admitted to the same privi- 
leges as the men. The chiefs have still great power 
over the people, although the influence of the mis- 
B fecha tended greatly to diminish it. Most 
of the people look bask to e days when polygamy 
existed with regret, and cannot understand why 
they are restricted to one wife. They say, “ Why 
should God be so unreasonable as to require them 
to give up all their wives but one for his conve- 
nience |” They pay just attention to their religious 


said, as is grace before their meals, and with a 
devotion rarely to be seen among civilized men, 
Their amusements seem to be few; their books 
are constantly before them, and a 
their time is employed over them, Old gray-headed 
men may be seen poring over the alphabet, and 
taught by some of the youngest of the family, The 
employment of the men is to cultivate and weed the 


women are engaged in making mats, and the boys 
and girls play, and wait upon their seniors. 

Next to study, fishing is their great employment. 
This is performed by driving the fish towards the 
nets in shoal water, where they are easily caught. 


The only amusement we saw, is a game called 
lafo-tupe, which is played with cocoa-nut shells, 
and resembles shuffle-board, 

Mr, Murray is an amiable as well as a truly 
pious man, and the natives have imitated the ex- 
ample set by him, He studiously avoids any inter- 
course with them in the way of trade or barter, 
except so much as is necessary for the provision of 
his own family, and devotes his whole time to 
preaching and teaching the Gospel. He is one of 
the missionaries engaged in translating the Bible, 
many parts of which are now completed, and ex- 
tensively used by the natives, many of whom read 
and write well, 

Their observance of the Sabbath is very strict; 
and it is impossible to get a native to do any thing 
whatsoever on that day, but perform his religions 
duties. They attend church regularly, In- Mr. 
Murray’s congregation there are about thirty eom- 
municants, and nearly one thousand attendants on 
publie worship, They come from many of the sur- 
rounding villages. Mr, Murray has been here 
about three years, and the native preachers nine 
or ten; he is well acquainted with the difficulties 
of his station, but seemed to feel assured that his 


He represented to me that the natives were very 


that they had much application, seemed to cum- 
prehend many things, and were certainly not sur- 
passed in intelligence by any of the natives of 
Polynesia. 

Polygamy, which formerly was practised to a 
great extent, still exists among those who have not 
been converted. 


| all kinds of native 


at portion of | 


was found it would not accommodate the congre- | 


Customs of the natives. 
| 


Cireumcision is practised among them. | 

They carry their children in the same singular 
manner on the hip, as in the low archipelago. 
They are early betrothed, without regard to 
age, the girl being saa, or tabooed, until of 
marriageable age. Durin g the intervening time, — 
property are accumulated, — 
such as mats, &c., for the bridal day. Two days — 
previous to it, the inhabitants of the district are 
gathered together for feasting and daueing, On 
the third day, the bride is produced before the 
assembled multitude, and the ceremony attendant 
on marriage that was customary among the Jews 
performed. After the marriage had been consum- 

the dowry was exhibited, and each article 
being held up it was proclaimed by whom it was | 
presented ; the multitude, having consumed all the 
eatables, and exhausted their strength in rioting 
and debauchery, dispersed, 

I have seldom seen a more devout or attentive 
collection of people than I observed at times in the 
church meeting, which was held in the counctl- 
house at Pago-pago; the new church was under- 
going alterations; for on its being completed, it 


gation, when they determined to enlarge it. 

Upon the conclusion of a long service, they were 
observed to divide themselves into three parties; 
one remaining in the church, and the other two re- 
pairing to different buildings. The object of this | 
was, that they might listen to instructions from — 
their native teachers explanatory of the sermon, — 
and also receive exhortations to put away all that 
is unbecoming to the Christian character, The | 
afternoon is employed in further explanations and 
examinations by the miissionaries, ‘The native | 
missionaries have also meetings on Fridays, 

Their mode of singing hymns is peculiar, the 
whole mass joining in some parts, with all the. 
lungs they could muster, This exercise appeared 
to afford them great delight, The congregation 
were mostly dressed in tapas, or clothed in one 
sort of garment or other; but the person who at- 
tracted our attention most, was the consort of 
Pomale, From being the wife of the most influ- 
ential personage, she had received more presents 
— us than ane = she endeavoured, on 
this occasion, to display on her n the greater 
part, if not all, that she had ica anaaived FThese 
consisted of a red calico gown, four or five petti- 
coats of different colours, woollen socks, green slip- 
pers, cap and bonnet, a large plaid blanket shawl, 
and a pair of polar gloves, the whole surmounted 
hy a flaming red silk umbrella—and this with the 
thermometer at 87°! It was difficult to keep our 
eyes off her during the service, and before the end 
of it all her finery became awry, The other 
natives also seemed to have the desire of exhibiting 
their acquisitions, though these consisted frequently 


! | of no more than a vest, ora pair of pantaloons, with- 
exertions were about being crowned with success, 


out shirt, or occasionally of a long-skirted coat, with- 
out either of the furmer garments, so that a small 
roll of tapa was needed to cover their nether parts, 

Some unauthorized attempts were made to in- 
duce the natives to break the missionary laws, by 
offers of great value in their eyes ; they were told 
the missionaries would not see them, On under- 
standing which, they pointed to the heavens, and 
replied, * There mi see.” This was con- 
clusive, and a just and severe rebuke, 


The Peacock and Flying-Fish sail 
for Upoln. 


The Peacock and Flying-Fish again joined uson | 
the 18th of October, in eight days from Papieti. 
Orders were at once given them to proceed to 
Upolu, to commence the survey of that island, 
They did not sail, however, until the 20th, haying 
been detained by the winds. The harbour of Pago- 
pago, though easy of access, ia extremely difficult 
to leave, in consequence of the south-east trade- 
winds blowing directly in,and rendering it neces- 
sary to make short tacks. Indeed, a vessel no 


sooner gets headway on one tack, than it is found 


necessary to tack again. The sea is often heavy 
atthe mouth of the harbour, and the shore is lined 
with a narrow coral reef all around it, I was glad 


| to see the Peacock safe outside, after beating about 


four hours, 

During our stay on this island, the whole was 
examined, the harbour surveyed, and the principal 
heights determined, Tide-gauges were kept on 
the north and south sides, and the observations for 
magnetic dip, variation, and intensity made, The 
temperature during our stay of fourteen days 
— from 73° to 88°; the mean temperature was 

The climate of Tutuila is mild and agreeable, 

icularly at Pago-pago, where the temperature 
is lower than it is elsewhere on the island, in con- 
sequence of its generally being overshadowed with 
clouds that hang on the high land. There is 
usually a fine breeze, which sets in about ten 
o'clock, and continues until sunset. The nights 
being calm, much dew falls in fine weather. e 
had little fair weather during our stay, and the 
prognostication of the natives proved too true, 
respecting the difficulty of seeing the sun and 

‘The wind at times was very strong, 

a gale, accompanied by light rain and mist I was 
informed that there is a good deal of rain during 
the year, but seldom such a coutinuance of it as we 
experienced, ‘There does not appear to be any 
particular rainy season, but they are liable to these 
high winds during the winter months, or from 
October to March. During eleven days of our 
stay, the quantity of rain that fell was 4f, inches. 
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Climate of Tutuila. 
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our explorations, nearly all the villages of 
this island were visited by some of the officers of 
the squadron, and from their report they much 
resemble each other. Those of Fhgaitin and 
Leone, on the southern coast, are the and 
are more of the Devil's towns than the others. One 
of their customs is truly savage. They seldom use 
pork as a food, consequently it is a great rarity 
with them; but at intervals of several months the 
villagers assemble at a feast, at which thirty or 
forty hogs are killéa, when they gormandize on 
them for four or five days, or as long as the food 
lasts, ‘The whole is eaten, entrails and all. Fish 
and taro are the principal food, and large numbers 
of the natives may be seen fishing off the coast in 
fine weather. The kind of fish usually caught are 
mullet. 

There is a large kind of worm which they esteem 
a Seal delicacy, and which is eaten with much 
relish. It is impossible to see them sucking down 
the entrails of the biche-de-mar, holith and 
echina, without disgust. They also eat many of 
the shell-fish that are found on the shore, 

The temperature found on the top of Matafoa, 
at the altitude of two thousand three hundred and 
fifty-nine feet, was at 4 p.m. 694°, whilst that on 
board the ship was 79°5°. 

We made an endeavour here to search the reefs 
at night for shells, with flambeaux or torchlight, 
after the manner of the Chain islanders, by which 
means it is said that many species of shells are 
taken, which are never seen by daylight, Wecan- 
not vouch for this being the case, our experiment 
not having succeeded, The leaves of the cocoa- 
nut were either too green or too wet to burn. If 
success really attends this method, it is a singular 
trait in the economy of mollusea, which are gene- 


rally supposed to a gon to daylight, It wasmy 
determination to make another trial, under more 
favourable circumstances; but from our constant 
occupation and fatigue of the crew in the day- 
time, we were unable to renew the experi- 
ment. 


Oe 
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Tue surveys of the island of Tutuila having been 
completed by the 25rd November, we made pre- 


parations for our departure, and on the 25th we | 


weighed anchor. In leaving the harbour we had a 
narrow escape from wreck; the almost consfant 
south-east wind, which is fair to a vessel entering 
the bay, and makes it easy of access, is ahead on 
going out, which renders egress difficult; it there- 
fore becomes necessary to make frequent tacks, 
and a vessel must be well mancuvred to eseape 
accident, for to miss stays would be almost certain 
to bring about shipwreck. When we beat out, the 
| wind was light, and it failed altogether just as we 
| reached the most dangerous part of the channel; 
| we were in consequence brought within an oar's 
length of the , on which a heavy surf was 
breaking. The moment was a trying one, and the 
event doubtful; all were at their stations, and not a 
word was spoken, Of my own feelings om the 
occasion I haye no very precise recollection; merely 


remembering that I felt as if I breathed more | 


freely after the crisis had passed and we were 
in safety. 

The afternoon was fine, and we sailed along the 
southern shore of the island, admiring its diversi- 
fied surface, its luxuriant groves, and the smiling 
vil that crown its bays, Where the valleys 
come out from between the ridges to the shore, 
there is usually a Jevel plain extending inwards for 
a couple of miles; these plains are occupied for the 
most part by groves of cocoa-nut and bread-fruit, 
beneath whose shade fie the dwellings of the na- 
tives. Many of ‘the inhabitants were abroad in 
their canoes, employed in fishing; some of them 
searcely seemed to notice the ship, passing them 
rapidly with all sail set, while others appeared to 
regard her with intense curiosity, In the evening 
we had much lightning, but no thunder. 

The distance between Tutuila and Upolu, of 
thirty-six miles, was soon passed, and in the morn- 
ing we were delighted with the view of the latter 
island as we ran down its const to the westward. 
It ap much richer and more fruitful than the 
other islands of this group, and may be described 
as of moderate height, rising gr ly in a sueces- 


sion of ridges from a low shore; here and there 
broad and fertile valleys are seen, with numerous 
streams falling from the mountains in cascades. 
The eastern portion of the island is much more 
rugged than the western; the main ridge runs 
east and west, and ridges or spurs run back to it | 
from the northern coast in a south-east direction, | 
Between these lateral ridges are broad and fertile | 
valleys, deerensing in width as they recede from _ 
the coast. The shore is lined with a coral reef, 
which is now and then interrupted by chan- | 
nels, and forms snug and convenient harbours. 

At noon we deseried the Peacock lying in the 
harbour of Apia, and shortly afterwards I received 
a message from Captain Hudson, saying that my 
presence was required on shore. In the hope that 
it was nota business of such a nature as to cause 
detention, T left the Vincennes in the offing, while 
I went ashore in my boat. On reaching the land, 
1 found the chiefs engaged in the trial of a native 
called Tuvai, who had killed an American named | 
Edward Cavenaugh, a native of New Bedford. 

It appeared that on Captain Hudson’s arrival, 
the murderer was pointed out to him in the village, 
upon which he very properly determined to have 
the offender N soca and gave orders to have him | 
arrested. le was in consequence seized in a 
house near the water, and carried on board the 
Peacock. Being taken by surprise, he offered no | 
resistance to his capture, Captain Hudson then 
requested a conference with the neighbouring 
resi who in consequence had assembled on the 
27th. 

The fono, as such assemblies are called, was held 
in the council-howse, or fale-tele, where the chiefs 
were collected. The Rev. Mr. Mills acted as 
interpreter on the occasion, Captain Hudson, 
through him, stated that the object of his having 
requested them to assemble was to bring the 
accused to a trial before them, in order that if his 
guilt were established, he might be brought to 
eondign punishment; he then pointed out to them 
the guilt and consequences of the crime of murder, 
and declared the course he had considered it his 
duty to adopt. The chiefs listened attentively to 
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this address, and in reply, through the principal 
oes sane that wrk vac taken was in reality 
the guilty person, a fact known to every person 
mer BIO island, Captain Hudson thea ‘aaa 
to them that it was absolutely necessary that 
Tuvai should be Grate unished, in order that 
others might be sree from the commission of 
the same crime. He su however, that in 
spite of the universal belief in Tuvai’s havin, 
commifted the crime, it was proper that he shou 
undergo a trial, or at Jeast an examination in 
order that he might have the privilege of being 
heard in his own defence, 

This suggestion being approved, Tuvai was 
brought on shore under a military , and 


laced in the centre of the building. He was an 


P 
| ill-looking fellow, of about twenty-eight years of 


age, and manifested no fear, but looked about him 
with the greatest composure, 

The trial was simple enough; he was first 
asked by the chiefs whether he was guilty of 
the crime, to which he answered that he was; 
being next asked why he had committed it, he re- 
plied that he had done it in order to him- 
self of the man’s property (clothes and a knife). 

The chiefs, among whom was Pea, of Apia, to 
whom the criminal was distantly related, made every 
effort in their power to save his life ; stating that 
he was in darkness, and therefore unconscious of 
so of the action, when he committed the 
murder ; that as they had but just em from 
heathenism they ought not to be subj for past 
actions, to laws they knew not; that these laws 
were made for people who occupied a more elevated 
station ; that Tuvai was a poor man of no account, 
and was not a person of sufficient importance to be 
noticed by a t people like us; that faa Samoa 
(the Samoan fashion) did not allow men to be put 
to death in cold blood, but that after so long a time 
had elapsed, as in the instance before them, it ad- 
mitted of a ransom. 

Pea went on to say, that many bad acts had 
heen committed upon natives by white men with 
impunity, and asked whether the Christian religion 
sanctioned the taking of human life, He then ap- 
pealed to our generosity to pardon the present 
crime, and assured us that no such offences should 
be committed in future. 

Pea had one of those countenances which ex- 
hibits all that is passing in the mind. It was 
amusing to see him at one time exhibiting a pic- 
tare of whimsical distress at the idea of being 
compelled to put his kinsman to death, and im- 
mediately afterwards laughing at something ludi- 
crous whieh had oceurred to him. 

Pea was seconded in his endeavours by Vavasa, 
of Manono, one of the finest-looking of the chiefs, 
whose attitudes and movements were full of grace, 
and his manner exceedingly haughty and bol 

In reply to their arguments, Captain Hudson 
stated, that however freely other sins might be 
forgiven, in consideration of their late benighted 
state, even the darkness of paganism could not 
extenuate the crime of aantan He told them 
that the Scriptures said, “Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed 5” that 
nothing but the life of the offender could satisfy 


| the demands of justice, and that they must exe- 


eute the criminal themselves. 
This announcement caused much excitement; the 
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chiefs again asserted that they knew no such laws; 


that by the customs of Samoa, the anger of the | 


friends and relations of a person who had been 
killed was to be appeased by a present from the 
criminal or his a i and by a form of sub- 
mission, which consisted in knocking their heads 
three times on the ground. To this it was ve yee 
that the guilt of the prisoner had been proved and 
admitted—he must die, 

The chiefs, after much reluctance, consented, 
but expressed great repngnance to an immediate 
execution. They urged in a most strenuous manner, 
that the criminal should be carried on board ship, 
and executed there, or that he should be taken to 
some uninhabited island and left. ‘These alterna- 
tives were refused by Captain Hudson, and the 
chiefs seemed in great distress, 

At this point of the disenssion, the Vincennes 
was announced as being in sight, and the proceed- 
ings were suspended. An officer was react 
despatched, who, as has been already mentioned, 
boarded that vessel off the harbour. 

When I landed, I found the assembly anxiously 
awaiting the result of my arrival. Captain Hudson 
and myself had a private interview, in which he 
detailed all the facts, and stated that it had been 
his intention to compel the chiefs to make all the 
preparations for the execution, but before it was 
carried into effect to come forward and reprieve 
the eriminal, at the same time requesting Mr. 
Mills to make an appropriate speech, stating the 
reasons for the pardon. 

After a full discussion of the whole subject, we 
enme to the conclusion, that it would be best to 
transport the criminal to some other island ; for 
it appeared probable that this would have a better 
effect than even his execution, as it would be 
longer remembered, while to cause him to be put 


to death might naturally excite a desire of re- | 


ba . | 
1is decision was at once communicated to the 


chiefs, with a statement, that in conformity with 
the laws of Tahiti in such cases, Tuvai should be 
transported to a desert island, where he would 
never again have an opportunity of killing a white 
man. The chiefs, although evidently relieved 
from the most intense of their distress, were 
still much affected by this decision. 

The prisoner was then ordered to be taken on 
board the Peacock, whither he was followed by a 
crowd of natives, with many tears and lamenta- 
tions, among whom his wife was the most affected. 


Among others, Pea, the chief of Apia, to whom, | 


as has been stated, the prisoner was related, was 
very much distressed and excited. Unable to vent 
his rage and trouble in any other manner, he spent 
it upon the crowd around him, striking in all 


| directions with a huge stem of a cocoa-nut leaf, by 


which he soon dispersed them, I felt a curiosity 
to see what effect the sentence would have upon 
the prisoner. Death he would have suffered with- 
out uttering a murmur; but when he heard he 
was to be taken from his native land, his firmness 
was overcome, and he was observed to shed tears. 


05 


He made no resistance to his being removed on | 


board ship, but after he got there he said he would 
rather be put to death and buried in his own 
native island, than banished to a desert one. 

After this difficult business was arranged, they 
brought theirown grievances beforeme,and particu- 


Outrages of Opotuno, a native chief. 
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larly their complaints against the American whalers. 
They said that some of them had evaded their 
port charges, and refused to pay for the provisions 
with which they had been furnished. To this I 
replied that I was ready to indemnify them for 
their losses, and should ask no other proof of 
them than their own statement, They appeared 
struck with the unexpected liberality of this offer ; 
but, after consultation, as if to manifest a corre- 
sponding feeling, declined to accept it. I then in- 
formed them that their port-charges for the 
squadron should be paid, which gave much satis- 
faction, particularly to old Pea, who would derive 
the principal benefit from them, The fono then 
broke up in great good humour. 

Pea and some of the other chiefs were very 
anxious to hear from me what sort of an island 
Tuvai was to be put upon. They asked many 
questions in relation to it, and always among the 
first, whether there would be any cocoa-nut trees, 
nature’s first and best gift to them, upon it, Wish- 
ing to make the intended punishment as terrible 
as possible to them, I always replied that there 
would be none whatever, 

After Tuvai was again on board ship, old Pea 
paid him a visit, in the course of which the former 
melted into tears, howled bitterly, and begged that 
he might be taken on shore to be put to death, in 
order that his body might be buried in his native 
soil, It app from information that we re- 
ceived, that this was a part of a concerted plan to 
obtain a further commutation of his sentence, and 
that this affecting interview was got up in order to 
excite our sympathies, Finding it did not uce 
the desired effect, old Pea went about the ship 


| with a doleful visage, exclaiming, “ Eoloisa-ia-tu 


Tuvai”—have compassion on Tuvai, 

I was in hopes to find the surveys of Upolu 
nearly, if not quite finished ; but the Flying-Fish, 
which was to have aided in performing them, had 
not yet been seen or heard from. ‘This was no 
small disappointment, as it might compel me to 
bring the Vincennes into the harbour, and thus 
incur a serious delay. 

Before I had decided upon this step, I learned 
that a chief of the name of Opotuno, whose cap- 
ture had been considered so important by our 

overnment that a ship of war had been despatclied 
or the express purpose, had again become trouble- 


| some, and was threatening vengeance upon all the 


whites who might fall in his power. I therefore 
determined to make an attempt to obtain 4 

sion of his person by stratagem. Lest, however, 
such an attempt should create disturbance in the 
island, or be productive of injury to the white 
residents, | determined, before putting my purpose 
into effect, to have an interview with the Rev, Mr. 
Williams, the principal missionary in these islands, 


| both to consult as to the best mode of accomplish- 
ing this object, and to learn what effect it would 


be likely to have on the operations of the mis- 
sionaries*, I accordingly set out for his residence 
at Fasetootai, about twenty miles to the westward 
of Apia, in the hope of seeing him, Mr, Cunning- 
ham, H. B. M. viee-consul, was kind enough to 
accompany me, 


© Mr. Williams is the author of the well-known Polyne- 
sian Missionary Researches, and it will be our melancholy 
office hereafter, to speak of his falling a martyr in hin efforte 
to propagate the Gospel. 


We left the Peacock at sunset, and reached 
Mr. Williame’s snug cottage about midnight, No- 
thing could be kinder than the welcome he gave 
us; and the pleasure he expressed at our visit 
soon made us feel at home, He gave us supper, 
and provided us with comfortable beds, Short! 
after our arrival, another party was welcomed, 
consisting of three ladies and a gentleman of the 
mission, who were in like manner provided for, 
without apparent inconvenience, 

Mr. Williams seemed to me exactly what a mis- 
sionary ought to be, pious, cheerful, and meek, al- 


though resolute. His whole thoughts seemed to | 


be directed to the welfare of those whom he had 
undertaken to enlighten. His views were pointed 
nut only to the diffusion of the Gospel, but also to 
the extension of the useful arts, and whatever could 
tend to elevate the condition and eradicate the 
vices of the natives. 

After a long consultation, Mr. Williams came to 
the conclusion that there was mo reason for fearing 
that the arrest of Opotuno would be the cause of 
any injury to the whites or missionaries. He said 
that Opotuno was a blood-thirsty fellow, and that 
it would be doing the islands a great service should 
he be removed; that there was not a shadow of 
doubt that he had murdered twelve whites, of 
whom several were Americans; that he was a 
determined enemy to the whites, and in the habit 


of saying that he would omit no opportunity of | 


killing all who might come within his power. 
Mr. Williams, however, doubted the success of 
any attempt to take Opotuno, unless it was made 
under disguise ; for upon the approach of all men- 
of-war, and during their stay, he lived in the 
mountains of Savaii, where it was impossible to 
find him, 

The situation of Mr. Williams’s cottage ia pretty; 
it stands within « few rods uf the beach, and is sur- 
rounded by # nicely-dressed lawn, on which are 
several fine trees; the background is filled up with 
cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, and a variety of other trees. 
Near by is the tiny ship-yard of his son, Mr, John 


Williams, who was taken by his father to England, 


and there taught all the mechanical trades. He 
has returned 
wife, and by the aid of a few natives has already 
built himself a vessel of about twenty-five tons’ bur- 


den, which he proposes to employ in trading among | 


these islands, 

The Dene day we cnegy ina! to Apia. = our way 
we sto at Sagana for the purpose of visitin 
Malictoa, the principal chief of the Malo or si 
quering party. : 

I have rarely seen a place where more attention 
is paid to cleanliness than at Sagana, A similar 
a, to neatness prevails in the walks around the 
village, and in the cultivation of the taro, melons, 
and bananas, which is carried on in the immediate 
vicinity, The paths leading to these cultivated 
grounds pass through fine shady groves, ‘The pre- 
servation of the broad walks and paths appears to 
be rather an amusement than a labour to the 
villagers. 

Here Malietoa was seen in his domestic circle, 
with his wives and children around him, J found 
him in a smal! house, enjoying the afternoon breeze, 
with his daughter playing about him, She was 
about fifteen years of age, and decidedly the pret- 


| tiest girl we had seen in this group; her name was 


ence within a few months, with his 


ee, 


Lake Laulto. 


| Emma, and she was as intelligent as she was 


r — ae 


retty, 

‘ The chief, whose hair was white with age, made 
us warmly welcome, and wished to go over to his 
fale-tele to receive us as became chiefs, but this I 
would not permit. His wives busied themselves 
in getting things in order, very much after the 
fashion of other parts of the world, when a stranger 
arrives unexpectedly, In a few minutes the fine 
mats were laid, the stools, calabashes, and straw 
put away, A clean shirt was slipped over the old 
man’s head while my attention was called off to 
another object. 

Malictoa’s house was not larger than the others 
in the village, and exhibited no other difference 
from them in containing a dais or peta 
occupying about a third of it, and raised about a 
foot higher than the rest of the floor. 

When the domestic arrangements were com- 
pleted, large bunches of bananas and fresh cocoa- 
nuts were brought in and presented to us. Mr, 
Wilson was an excellent interpreter, and by his aid 
I had a long and agreeable talk with the old chief, 
who, when his wars were touched upon, appeared 
full of fire and animation, 

Messrs. Dana and Couthouy visited a lake called 
Lauto, which lies to the westward of this and 
in the eentre of an extinct crater. The edge of the 
crater was found to be two thousand five hundred 
and seventy feet above the sea, and the descent 
thence to the water of the lake is one hundred and 
twenty feet, These gentlemen succeeded in obtain- 
ing « line of soundings across the lake, by cutting 
down trees, and forming a raft of them. They 
found the depth in the middle nine and a half 
fathoms, decreasing thence gradually in all direc- 
tions to the shore. The form of the lake is nearly 
circular, and it has a subterranean outlet. The 
hill in which this crater is situated is conical, and 
there is a low knoll at some distance to the south 
of it, which is the only other elevation in the 
neighbourhood above the general height of the 


ridge. 

The border of the crater is clothed with the 
usual forest folinge of these islands, which, how- 
ever, exhibits here more than usual beauty, being 
decorated with the finely-worked fronds of the 
arborescent ferns, in widely-spread stara, and the 
graceful plumes of a large mountain palm, 

The poets of the island have appreciated the 
beauty of the place, and allude to the perpetual 
verdure which adorns the banks of the lake, in the 
following line :— 


* Lawuto'o e le tel a e lan mea.” 
“ Lauto, untouched by withered leaf.” 


There is a legend connected with this Inke, that 
has more of poetic beanty and feeling than one 
would have supposed to exist among so rude a 
people. It is as follows. 

Many generations since, during a war between 


| Upolu and Savaii, a number of war-canves from 


| the latter island 


crossed over to attack Ulatamoa 
(or, as it is now called, Ulumoenga), the principal 
town in the district of Aana, At the time of their 
approach, two brothers, 'To'o and Ata, chanced to 
be paddling their canoes in the channel between 
the reef and the shore, and before they could reach 
the land were attacked by a party of Savaiians. 
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ata, is retained by his descendants, who are still 


— = a 
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After a valiant defence, Ata was overpowered and 
slain, while To’o narrowly escaped the same fate, 

Overwhelmed with sorrow at the loss of a bro- 
ther whom he tenderly loved, T'o’o retired to a 
neighbouring mountain, and burying himself in the 
dar recesses of its forests, made them resound 
with his bitter lamentations. At length in his 
wanderings he came to the summit, where, stoop- 
ing down, he scooped out with his hands a vast 
hollow, and, Jeaning over its brink, suffered his 
tears to fall in until it was filled, The lake thus 
formed has ever since borne the appellation of 
Lauu-to’o, 

The regard of To’'o for his brother's memory 
was further evinced by his adoption of Ata’s name, 
conjoined to his own as his family title, and the 
appellation of Toomata, a contraction of To’o-ma- 


chiefs of note in 
tion was derived. 

The lake of Lauto is regarded with superstitious 
dread by the natives, who believe it to be the abode 
of the spirits, who, in former times, were regarded 
with great veneration, and worshipped. These 
were supposed to inhabit the waters of the lake, in 
the shape of eels, as thick as a cocoa-nut tree, and 
two fathoms long. The attempt of our gentlemen 
to explore it was looked upon as such a profanation 
that their native guides left them, and | 
them as persons doomed to accident # not to 
destruction, The eels were represented as so 
savage and fierce that they would bite a person's 
leg off. No eels, however, nor any other fish, were 
seen in the lake. 

In the neighbourhood of the crater no rock was 
observed in the place, nor any light seoria. Only a 
few fragments of stone were scattered about. 

The cone of the crater of Lauto is flatter than 
the others of the same character that were visited, 
and particularly than that of Mount Tofua, This 
is the westernmost of them all, and lies behind 
Fasetootai. It rises so boldly, that it is seen dis- 
tinetly from the sea. This, with all the other craters, 
are situated upon the central ridge, and the most 
conspicuous of those which remain, are Siusinga, 
which lies behind — and Faliata. There is 
also one upon Mount Malata, in the rear of Fan- 
galoa, and another on the southern side of the 
island, near Salomana. 

In traversing the island of Upolu, many deep 
gorges were seen, in which there were waterfalls. 
One of these cascades was measured, and found to 
be seven hundred and fifty feet in height, so that 
the whole of the water was dissipated in spray 
before it reached the bottom. These glens are 
wild in the extreme, and beautiful, from the great 
variety and peculiar character of the foliage with 
which they are clothed. 

The south side of Upolu, like that of Tahiti, is 
much more luxuriant than the northern, which is 
owing to a like cause, namely, that it receives 


polu, aud from whom the tradi- 


more yap from the prevailing brea 

The wild orang ws every where in great 
abundance, and a ane lace tthe road was lite- 
rally strewed with the frait which here equals the 
cultivated variety in size. 

In pursuance of the resolution I had adopted, 
Captain Hudson set out on the 30th of October, 
with the boats of his ship, for the 
attempting the capture of Opotuno. 

H 


urpose of 
his noted 


$e 


jw 


oo Attempt to capture Opotuno. 


, chief of the neighbouring island of Savaii, had, as 


| eapture of Tuvai, and the re-appearance of boats 


| would brin 


| only for his 


has been stated, committed several murders and 
other out Among other acts, he had taken 
possession of two boats, sent on shore by the whale- 
ship William Penn, Captain Swain, of Nantucket, 
killing the chief mate, and the two boat-steerers, 
The third officer of the vessel was also wounded, 
and left for dead upon the beach; he was, however, 
Ea up by some females, who removed him to a 

ut, where, through their kind attentions, he re- 


covered, He did not, however, rejoin his ship, | 


but remained for some time on the island, 

The most surprising part of the history of this 
transaction is, that Captain Toby, of the ship Swift, 
of New Bedford, afterwards purchased these boats 
from Opotuno, although he knew that chief had 
obtained them by murdering this captain's own 
countrymen, 

Captain Hudson fell in with the Flying-Fish, on 
his way to Savaii, and took her with him, to aid in 
earrying on the stratagem by which the watehful- 
ness and suspicions of the wary chief were to be 
lulled to rest. 

On their arrival off the part of the island where 
Opotuno usually resides, they made for the shore 
under pretence of surveying, and reached the 
village of Setipetea, which adjoins that where he 
dwells, We afterwards learned that no sooner 
had the boats got within the reef, than he prepared 
for his fight to the mountains, The news of the 


from a vessel (the Peacock) which had passed 
about ten days before, served to put him on the 
alert. He had, however, become so daring that 
he did not at once fly, but awaited more decided | 
indications of hostility; and when Captain Hudson, 
accompanied by only two men, passed through lis 
village, having left his boats only a milo distant, 
he entertained the intention of shooting him. He 
had actually cocked his gun for this purpose, when 
one of his followers advised him not to fire, as he 
great trouble on the island if he shot 
a chief. When the bouts’ crews ards entered 
Opoetuno’s village, the inhabitants showed much 
alarm, but the chief was missing, It was therefore 
considered advisable to make no hostile demonstra- 
tions; as no aes purpose could have been effected 
by following him to the mountains, where it would 
have been impossible to apprehend him, 

The boats therefore returned, and although with- 
out sueceeding in the main object of the expedition, 
something was gained in reviving his apprehensions 
of being captured, His village was not destroyed, 
hecause to do so would have been no injury to him, 
but only distressing to ita poor inhabitants. He 
would have hed at the idea of his being 
punished by the burning of their habitations, as it 
is said he did so when an attempt was made, 
during a previous cruise of the Vincennes, by her 
commander, who visited his village, and burned 
two or three of his houses. 

The impunity he bas hitherto enjoyed has served 
to render him andacious, and it is not long since he 
to death an American seaman, who had been 

ft sick in his charge. 

Opotuno is detested by his brother chiefs, not 
upon foreigners, bnt on 
his countrymen also. Only a short time before 
our arrival, he seduced and carried off the wife of 
Vayasa. This act was considered so outrageous, 
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_ Manono, and two minor chiefs of Savaii, 


and rather detracted from the 


Native fono, 
lis object. 


and was so deeply resented, that we were informed 
a war was only prevented by the near relationshi 
of these two chiefs. The Samoans regard wil 
horror the idea of those connected by ties of con- 
sanguinity fighting against each other, 

Opotuno is not only related to Vavasn, but is the 
adopted son of old Pea of Manono, a connexion 
which was not without its effect in averting 
hostilities, 

On the 4th of November, a fono was held, ac- 
cording to the appointment made with Matlietoa, 
in the fale-tele of Apia, All the officers who could 
be spared from the ships were ordered to attend. 
Old Pea, the chief of Apia, seemed to be the 
master of ceremonies on the occasion, Clean mats 
were spread for the chiefs, and chairs and benches 
borrowed from the missionaries’ houses were placed 
for us, opposite to them. All the highest chiefs of 
the “Malo” party were present, except Pea of 
Malietoa 
presided, His whole demeanour was dignified, 
eomposed, and thoughtful. His personal appear- 
ance has already been spoken of, and the form of 


his head, his white hair, and dignified bearing, | 


es reminded us of General Jackson. 
slender and tall, although somewhat bent by age. 
It was to be regretted that his dress was ill chosen, 
t he would 
have inspired had he appeared in his native garb ; 
he wore pantaloons, a round jacket, and a pink 
and white striped cotten shirt. 

Toon, the nephew of Malietoa, who acted as 
spokesman, and whose countenance betokened the 
interest he felt in the business, attracted attention 
in the second degree. Then came Mole, the son 
of Malietoa, Maletau, their general, the most re- 
nowned leader in the war of Aana, and Tai-ma-le- 
lngi, Malietoa’s brother. There were also present 
a number of chiefs of less distinction, among whom 
was old Pea of Apia; although he was compelled 
to take his place, yet he did not fail to be con- 
spicuous, not merely by his personal appearance, 
but by his officiousness, 

The proceedings were conducted with great 
ceremony, but there was a marked difference he- 
tween this fono and the solemnity of our Indian 
councils, The Samoan assembly appeared more 
quiescent, the proceedings exhibited more re- 
finement, and the customs partook of an Asiatic 
character, 

Tn all such meetings a rigid order of precedence, 
that seems well un ca 


rior, and sitting with outstretched legs is considered 
indecorous. Articles were never passed over a 
person, and no native ever ventured to come in 
contact with a chief. 

The mee on the side of the natives was 
filled up with inhabitants from different parts of 
the island, 

On the opposite side of the building, the officers 
of the squadron and the missionaries formed a nu- 


merous group. Among the latter was our friend Mr, 
Williams and his son, whom I had appointed to act 
as consul until the pleasure of the government of 
the United States was known, and whom it was in- 
tended to present in this capacity to the meeting, 
in order that he might be recognized formally by 
the chiefs; Mesera. Heath, Milla, and Wilson were 


He is | 


by every one, is esta- 
blished ; all conversation is carried on ina whisper ; | 
no one is seen standing in the presence of a supe- | 


ed 


Seen eee 


Demand of the body of Opotuno. 
Speech of Malietoa, 


also present ; and Mr. Heath, who was believed to 
be best acquainted with the Samoan language, was 
kind enough to officiate as our interpreter. 

The object I had in view in requesting the fono 
to be called, was to procure the formal enactment 
of laws and regulations which might secure to our 
whale-ships a certainty of protection and security, 
and at the same time to prevent impositions being 
practised by them upon the native government, of 
which, as has been stated, complaint had been 
made, To the breach of these laws it was intended 
that the penalty of a fine should be attached, in 
order to secure obedience to them. 

The meeting being organized, I in the first place 

resented Mr, John Willams, as the consul of the 
nited States, whom the chiefs recognized as such 
with great willingness and satisfaction. 

We then entered upon the discussion of the pro- 
posed regulations, which were adopted in a form 
which promises to be mutually beneficial, being 
highly advantageous to them, and at the same time 
insuring a certainty of security to American vessels 
that may visit the islands they could not before enjoy. 

One of the articles referred to the redress of in- 
juries committed by the natives, and provided for 
the punishment of those who had been guilty of 


crime, by giving them up. ' 

Wishing to rid these islands of a pest both to na- 
tives and foreigners, I now, as authorized by the 
spirit of this article, made « demand for the mur- 
derer Opotuno, and stated that a compliance with 
this would settle all disputes between us. This de- 
mand produced a great sensation among the chiefs, 
and much excitement prevailed in the meeting. 
Malietoa, in reply to it, expressed himself strongly 
in detestation of the character of Opotauo, and 
stated that his capture by us would give him satis- 
faction, but argued that the regulations now en- 
acted could not apply to his past misdeeds, and 
that he would only come within its operation should 
he be again ity of like crimes, He in short 
pleaded that the w could have no ex post facto 
bearing. 

He next argued, that the inevitable consequence 
of any attempt on their part to seize Opotuno, 
would be to involve the whole group in a civil war, 
for he was not only a powerful chief himself, but 
connected with others still more so; and that a 
civil war was that which he most desired to avoid, 
He however went on to say, that so far as he was 
concerned, no opposition would be made to any 
steps on our part to secure one whom they knew to 
he guilty of great outrages ; but he could notin any 
Way assist. 

In conclusion, he stated that the islands had, 
until within the few years that lind elapsed since 
he obtained the command, been the seat of con- 
tinoal wars; that they were now aware of the 
advantages of peace, and had a just sense of the 
benefits they in consequence enjoyed ; and declared 
that he should do all in his power to preserve the 
blessings of peace, and maintain the unwonted 
state of prosperity. For these blessings he as- 
eribed high acknowledgments to the missionaries, 
saying that he hoped the Samoan people would in 
due time profit by the lessons taught them, and 
adopt all the improvements of the Papalangi 

Few persons have ever inspired me with more 
respect than this old chief, and his sentiments were 
delivered by Tooa in an impressive manner. 
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Speech of Maljetoa.—Reward offered =, 
for the apprehension of Opotuno. oo 


Tt was not my object to drive them to extremilies, 
or to press for an instant decision, I also wished 
to give them time to reflect upon and canvass the 
regulations just adopted, and perceived that they 
began to be fatigued with the length of the cun- 
ference, I therefore proposed that before they 
gave me a final answer in relation to Opotuno, 
they should take time for consideration and re- 
flection, for which purpose I suggested that the 
meeting should be adjourned until the next day, 
which was accordingly done. 

On the 5th November we again met, when the 
arguments urged the day before were a second 
time brought forward, and the necessity of their 
taking measures that should effectually prevent 
outrages upon the persons and depredations on the 
property of white men, strongly set before them. 

hey met these arguments with complaints against 
the white men who had come to the ishinds or been 
left upon them, saying that many of them were 
bad fellows, and had caused much trouble, I at 
once told them that if they would bring these tur- 
bulent persons to me, | would take them away 
from the islands, and that the laws they had now 
assented to, were such as would secure their punish- 
ment for any future offences, 

Iu this state of the proceedings we were favoured 
with a set speech from the official orator of Ma- 
lietoa, an old blind chief, who stood up, supporting 
himself by leaning with both hands upora long 
stick. In this altitude he poured forth such a 
torrent of words as few of us had ever before 
heard; and if eloquence be composed of elocution 
and a ready flow of language, he was fully entitled 
to the praise of ing it, 

As we learned from the translation of this 
speech, its object was to urge the necessity of 
going to war, in order to secure the murderer, 
Opotuno, for the purpose of delivering him up. 
This, however, was intended only for effect; for 
these, as we well knew, were not the real senti- 
ments entertained by Malietoa. 

This speech was made up of short and distinct 
sentences, was spoken in aloud voice, and con- 
tained many repetitions, 

However contrary this speech may have been to 
the coo! determination of Malietoa, it seemed to 
meet the popular feeling; and there is no saying 
what might have been the consequence, had not 
the missionaries contrived to check the outburst, 
It was now sed that the fono should receive 
and publish a document, offering a large reward 
for the seizure and delivery of Opotuno, dead or 
alive. This preposition was a new source of ex- 
citement, and old Malicton exclaimed with em- 
phasis, “Give me the paper !—I will put it upon 
my house, where all the world shall see it,” 

A copy was then nailed on the pillars of the 
council-house, which Pea was made responsible 
for, and others were prepared and distributed to 
the several chiefs, 

The meeting was then dissolved, and every one 
present evinced the greatest satisfaction that the 
whole of the business before it had been concluded 
in 50 satisfactory a manner. 

The island of Upolu is divided into three districts, 
viz. Atua, Tua-Masanga, and Anna, Each of these 
was formerly goveriied by a separate and inde- 
pendent chief, styled Tui. Atua occupies the 


eastern end of the island, which extends as far 
n2 


| with forests throughout its whole extent ; ite eir- 


| all the other islands of the group; for, during the 


| women of all classes to his desires, 


Christian influences of their preaching began to be 


too "Gyranny ofTamamgee = SAMOAN GROUP. §=—* Butvey‘ar'Savalt” 

This natural fortress lies between Manono and 
Savaii, and soundings extend to it both from the 
shores of Upolu and Savaii, The coral reef 
attached to it is but small, 

Apolima, on the most cursory examination, is 
evidently the crater of an extinct volcano. Per- 
pendicular cliffs rise from the sea around its whole 
circuit, except at a single point on its northern 
side. Here the lip of the erater is broken down, 
and admits the water of the sea into a small bay, 
which affords a safe harbour for boats. The en- 
trance to this is so narrow as to admit no more 
than one boat at a time, and is dangerous whenever 
there is any surf. It may, therefore, be easily 
defended. There is only one other point on the 
island where it is possible to effect a landing, 
namely, ata small height to the westward of the 
bay, and here it can only be done when the water 
is perfectly smooth, But an enemy landing here 
would have made no progress, for before the 
interior can be reached from this point, the steep 
and precipitous rocks remain to be climbed. 

The highest point of Apolima is on its south side, 
where it is four hundred and seventy-two feet 
above the sea, The perpendicular cliffs which 
face the sea are of course bare of vegetation; but 
with this exception the whole surface is covered 
with cocoa, bread-fruit, and other trees, or with 
plantations of taro, yams, &c. 

In the centre of the islind is a village of about 
twenty houses, and the permanent population con- 
sists of no more than about seventy-five 
The people are evidently jealous of the maiden 
reputation of their natural fortress, and showed 
mueh concern when we visited it, which the women 
even manifested by shedding tears. 

While we were en at Tutuila and Upolu, 
the survey of the island of Savaii was performed 
by Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold, in the Por- 
poise. It has already been mentioned that this 
vessel had been detached for that pu » and 
that Dr. Pickering, from the Vincennes, had gone 
in her. The brig first touched at Sapapale, the 
residence of the Rev, Mr, Hardie, who gave them 
a cordial welcome, although much surprised at so 
unusual an arrival, 

Many of the natives collected to view the white 
men, of whom so many had never been seen 
together on the island. In their remarks, they, 
nora other things, praised our people for their 

auty. | 

Dr. Pickering and Lieutenant Maury were landed 
here, to remain upon the island while the brig was 
employed in surveying it; the former to examine 
its productions, the Tatear tu observe the tides. 
Mr, Hardie kindly afforded them accommodations 
in a new house he had just been re 

Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold, after landing 
Dr, Pickering aud Lieutenant Maury at Sapapale, 

ed around the island for the purpose of 
surveying it. He began with the examination of 
the large bay of Paluale, near the eastern point of 
the ishind. Here there is a missi station, | 
under the superintendence of Mr. M‘Donald, who 
had resided there for about six months, with his 
wife and children. The natives are peaceable, but 
are described as inquisitive and rude. The village 
is prettily situated, and is approached through o 
boat-passage in the reef. 
The south side of the island was found rocky and 


as the town of Lauli; '‘Tua-Masanga is the middle 
division, and includes the towns of Siuma and 
Safata, on the southern shore; Aana lies west of 
this, and comprises the remainder of the island. 
The first of these districts is of the greatest extent, 
the second is at present the most powerful, and 
the third is the most fertile. The union of these 
districts under one general government, in which 
the island of Savaii is also included,.is a late event. 
Previous to 1830, this island had suffered from 
the usurpation of a chief of Manono, called Tama- 
fago, who was a great tyrant, but who had eon- 
trived to cause his person to be considered as 
sacred, and to impress on his countrymen the idea 
that it would be sacrilege to disobey, hurt, or even 
to touch him, After the conquest of a rival dis- 
trict in Savaii, he assumed the style of king of that 
island, “ O le 'Tupu o Savaii,” a title which Malietoa 
now enjoys, but without deriving from it any power. 

Tamafago not only ruled Savaii with royal and 
divine attributes, but obtained a complete as- 
eendancy over Upola, where he compelled all to 
give up their property to him, and to yield the 


Finally, his tyranny and excesses exceeded the 
bounds of patience, and the people of Aana rose 
against him, conquered, and put him to death. 
From this arose the war of Aana, which will be 
again spoken of ; for the chiefs of the other islands | 
considered themselves bound to avenge the death 
of ‘Tamafago. The people of the other districts of 
Upolu were not united in the support of their 
neighbours of Aana, who had made themselves 
almost universally odious by their haughty bearing, 
The war was a bloody one, and resulted, after a 
continuanee of two or three years, in the entire 
defeat of the people of Aana, by those of Manono, 
who expelled them from their district, and forbade 
their return to it on pain of death, 

This fertile region remained entirely unoceupied 
until the arrival of the missionaries; but when the 


felt, the decree that condemned Aana to solitude | 
was annulled, and the few of its former inhabitants 
who had escaped slaughter, were permitted to 
return to their ancient homes, 

The island of Manono, whose inhabitants exerted 
such an influence in the closing scenes in the war 
of Aana, is situated within the sen-reef of Upolu. 
It contains eleven hundred inhabitants, and is the 
residence of the chief Pea, who must be distin- 
guished from the inferior personage of the same 
name Who resides at Apia. This island is covered 


cumference is about four miles; and it is the 
station of one of the English missionaries, 

In spite of its small extent and scanty population, 
Manono is identified with the political history of 


reigns of the two Tamafagos, it held supremacy 
over them, The reason of its acquiring and ex- 
ercising this political supremacy, is principally to 
be ascribed to the possession by its inhabitants of 
the small island of Apolima, which they used as 
their * olo” or citadel, To this retreat, inaccessible 
except at a single point, the inliabitants of Manono 
were in the habit of retiring when pressed by too 

werful an enemy, and when his rage had spent 
tself, they thenceu returned to their home with un- 
diminished numbers, 


Inlet of Asau.—Excursion jnto the 
interjar, 


iron-bouwnd, with a heavy surf breaking on it, To- 
wards the western end of the island, the rocks 
around the points were worn into cavities, and the 
sea rolling into them produced innumerable spouts 
of water. 

Near the north-western point of Savuii is the 
large and beautiful village of Felialupo, with a 
snug little cove for boats. This place is ander the 
charge of a Tonga missionary. The natives were 
friendly, and disposed to exchange their poultry 
and fruit, for tools, cloth, &e. 


The next inlet on the north side, was that of | 


Asau, This was supposed to be the only place 
where there was any probability of finding a har- 
bour. But the hope of such discovery was frus- 
trated, for there is only a small and shallow en- 
trance through the reef, and within the reef the 
shore forms an extensive flat. 

Proceeding on the survey, the brig arrived off 
the north point of the island, and reached the bay 
of Mataatus, which was examined, and found to 
afford a Good anchorage. The brig was anchored 
here, and the harbour surveyed. This is the only 
harbour in the island where a vessel can anchor 
with safety, and here supplies of hogs, poultry, and 
vegetables, may be had m abundance ; wood and 
water are also easily obtained, the latter from 
copious springs near the beach, 

A great ‘difference in form, physiognomy, and 
manners, from those of the adjacent villages, was 
observed here, as well as a change in the character 
of many articles of manufacture. The war-clubs 
and spears were of uncommon form, and neatly 
made. 

This bay is surrounded by a white coral beach. 
The natives appeared harmless, but manifested 
great curiosity. The women are more gracefully 
formed than at the other islands, 

The native missionaries appeared to exercise 
much influence over them, having put a stop to 
many of their former evil practices, 

On the 24th, the brig again arrived off Sapapale, 
after an absence of nine days. Here they were 
joined by Dr. Pickering, and Lieutenant Maury, 
and found the old chief Malietoa and his son Mole, 
who were extremely courteous. On the former 

| being presented with some articles, he remarked, 
that “our property was very good, but our good- 
will better.” 

Dr. Pickering engaged natives to accompany 
him into the interior, and to visit the Mu or burnt 
district. Preparations for the journey were made in 
advance, and among other things, it was stipulated 
that there should be only two meals a day,—one 
early in the morning, and another in the evening. 
The first day, however, was to form an exception. 

Mr. Hardie accompanied the y for a few 
miles, and they soon after their departure met a 
native who was styled “the Lord of the Forest,” 
The party were desirous that this man should ac- 


company them, for his appearance promised more | 
than that of the others, aud it seemed it was neces- | 


sary to obtain his permission before they could 
enter the forest. In times of scarcity, his domains 
become of great value, in consequence of the quan- 
tity of wild yams they yield, This n agreed to 
accompany them, and they proceeded along a good 
path throngh cultivated grounds of taro, dracena, 
&c. Mr. Hardie, before leaving the party, endea- 
voured to make the natives understand the nature 


of Dr. Pickering’s errand ; the latter was unable 
to make himself understood by them, They had 
not proceeded far before they came to an unin- 
habited house, where the natives stopped for the 
purpose of Eeapering dinner, the cooking of which 
occupied three hours! The day was in consequence 
well advanced before they again started, and at 
about 4.p.a. they reached an open shed, about two 
miles from the last stopping-place, where the na- 
tives concluded to halt for the night. The oceu- 
pants, who consisted of two elderly women and a 
young man, were dispossessed, and the shed was 
enclosed by hanging up leaves of the heliconia, 
which resemble those of the banana, They then 
prepared some excellent eocoa-nut pudding, and 
heated some cocon-nut milk in the shells, This 
beverage is usually taken by them every morning 
and evening ; the natives all saying grace before 
their meal, and prayers before they went to rest. 
It was late the next morning before Dr, Pickering 
evuld get the party in motion, and ing their 
route, they soon overtook the Lord of the Forest, 


| who had preceded them, and was employed in 


cutting a path through the woods, although that 
already made might have been easily passed 
through. No inducement could make them change 
their , and they continued to work at their 
turnpike, lopping off large branches, beating down 
ferns, &c. After some time, they reached a rising 
ground, which they found to be on one side of a 
erater, about a thousand feet above the sea, and 
seven miles inland. 

Dr. Pickering now concluded that it was a ho 
less task to attempt to penetrate into the interior 
with such guides, and determined to return, which 
he accordingly did. He found the rest of his party 
a mile in advance of their previous encampment, 
where they had built for themselves a fine house, 
and each man had collected two large baskets of 
yams for provisions. This was their stopping- 
place for the night, and among other cares for the 
doctor's comfort, they constructed for him a 
native pillow, formed of a piece of bamboo, with 
re ed to it about three inches high. 

he natives were in high spirits during the 
evening, talking and laughing immoderately. They 
succeeded in getting off by nine o'clock the next 
day, and reached the coast about noon. 

During the stay of Dr, Pickering and Lieutenant 
Maury on this island, they were objects of great 
curiosity; and whenever they walked out they were 
followed, not only by boys, but grown men, who 
did not, however, offer to molest them in any way, 
When they passed through the villages, all the 
inhabitants, not excepting the scholars from the 
schools, came out to look at them, The latter, 
however, did not abandon their books, but retained 
them in their hands; for all, whether young, mid- 
die-aged, or old, are anxious to learn, a their 
perseverance, as in other parts of the group, is 
astonishing. 

Dr. Pickering here witnessed the taking of fish 
ina different mode from that practised on the other 
islands. Application was made to the chief, and 
through his influence a meeting of the head men 
of the town was called, and a fishing expedition 
agreed upon. ‘The net, if it could be so called, was 
prepared, and in the course of two days every thing 
was ready, The net wasa kind of chevaux-de-frise, 
made of the leaves of the cocon-nut tree, split and 
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| the same purpose as the drawing of a seine. 


| ing in every 


| were smaller, 
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The Porpoise sails for Tutulla 
and Upolu. 


| wound round @ line, and was little less than half 


& mile in length, It was mure formidable in 
appearance than in reality, This net was taken 
out at high water to the coral reef, in three pieces, 
then fastened together, and thus made to enclose a 
large extent of water. This space was gradually 
contracted by doubling up the net, which coda eo 

1 
fish did not attempt to pass it, and were thus driven 
towards beatae: int, where a sort of sack of 
nutting had been placed for them to enter. As the 
fish were gradually enclosed by the mat, and the 
tide fell, the scene became an animated one, Men, 


| women, and boys, to the number of two or three 


hundred, were eagerly engaged in picking up or 
catching the stragglers as they were seen leaping 
up; the whole area seemed alive with fish, jump- 
direction, some over the heads of the 
natives, and thns escaping, while others leaped into 
hand-nets, About a canoe-load was caught, com- 
prising thirty different kinds of fish, some of which 
were six or eight ds in weight, but the majority 
The haul was considered an unsue- 
cessful one, which was attributed to some misun- 
derstanding and mismanagement among the natives, 
by which a large stone fell on the net, and allowed 


amany of the fish to escape. 


_ Savaii is the most western island of the Samoan 
Group, and is also the t, being furty miles in 
length and twenty in breadth. It is not, however, 


as populous, or as important, as several of the 
others. It differs from any of the others in its 


appearance, for its shore is low, and the ascent 
thence to the centre is gradual, except where the 
cones of a few extinct craters are seen. In the 
middle of the island a ; rises, which is almost 


| continually enveloped in clouds, and is the highest 


Jand in the group. On aceount of these clouds, 
angles could not be taken for determining its 
height accurately, but it certainly exceeds four 
thousand feet. 

The interior of the island is rarely entered, even 


| by natives, and has never been penetrated by 


strangers, The only settlements are upon the 
shore, along which the natives always journey, and 
there are no paths across it. 

Another marked difference between Savaii and 
the other large islands, is the want of any pernia- 
nent streams,—a circumstance which may he 


| explained, notwithstanding the frequency of rain, 


by the nature of the rock (vesicular lava) of 
which it is chiefly composed. Water, however, 
gushes out near the shore in copious springs, and 
when heavy and continual rains have occurred, 
streams are formed in the ravines, but these soon 
em ata after the rains have ceased. 

The coral reef attached to this island is inter- 
rupted to the south and west, where the surf beats 
full upon the rocky shore. There are, in conse- 


quence, but few places where boats can land, and | 


only one harbour for ships, that of Mataatua ; even 
this is unsafe from November to February, when 
the north-westerly gales prevail. 

The soil is fertile, and was composed in every 
part of the island that was visited, of decomposed 
voleanic rock and vegetable mould, 

The Porpoise, having taken Dr. Pickering and | 
Lieutenant Maury again on board, set sail for Tu- | 
tuila, for the pu of joining the Vincennes, and 
beat to wind along the south side of Upolu. | 
During this passage many of the crew became sick, | 
which rendered it necessary to stup for a few days 
at Pago-pago, in order to recruit them. Here 
they all speedily recovered, except one man, named 
David Blodget, who died. "The disorder was attri- 
buted to the dampness of the vessel. 

The delay in the arrival of the Porpoise at Api 
caused me to send the Flying-Fish to Tutuila, | 
whence they both returned to Apia, 

Previous to sailing, at the pressing instance of the 
chiefs, I ordered the marines and small-arm men 
of the squadron, in all about one hundred and fifty, 
to be sent on shore, with their music, for exercise. 
They had been well drilled to act on shore should 
occasion require, and were provided for the occa- 


| sion with blank cartridges. The natives from far 


and near were collected to witness the review, and 
few scenes that occurred during the voyage were 
as amusing as this. The old and young were 
equally delighted, and it was ludicrous to see them 


| endeavouring to imitate the soldiers in their marches 


and countermarches, They were not satisfied un- 
less the drummers were constantly beating, and 
were particularly delighted with the bass-drum. 
The firing occasioned some alarm at first, but when | 
they saw it did no harm, they became reconciled to | 
it, although even to the last they would scamper off 
to a distance at each discharge, 

During our stay in this group, we experienced 
two slight shocks of earthquakes ; their occurrence 
here is not unusual, but there is no account of any 

having been done. Their motion is gene- 
rally tremulous and horizontal ; one, however, has 
been experienced of a wavy description, They are 
said by the foreigners often to produce the sensa- | 
tion of sea-sickness. 

On the 10th of November the whole squadron | 
was assembled in the harbour of Apia, after having 
been actively engaged since the 8th of October in | 
examining the different islands, and making sur- 
veys of their coasts and harbours, &c. This work 
was all expeditiously and well done, with the ex- 
eeption of the south side of the island of Upolu, 
which was imperfect in some ; it was con- 
sequently re-surveyed in the following year, aud 
the charts finished. Besides the surveys, full series 
of experiments were made in magnetism, and ex- 
tensive collections obtained in natural history, 
botany, &c., the islands being traversed by parties 
in several directions for this purpose. 
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Dvxrtne the time that the squadron remained in the 
Samoan Group, all the islands of which it is made 
up were visited ; not only were the examinations, 
spoken of in the two preceding chapters, made, but 
their shores were minutely surveyed by boats ; the 
meteorological instruments were duly regi 1; 
astronomic and magnetic observations made, and a 
full record of the tides kept. We have thus obtained 
a large amount of information, which will be more 
easily intelligible in a condensed form, together 


with a great number of facts in relation to the | 


aboriginal population, which may be made more 
interesting when applied to give a general view of 
the habits, character, and state of civilization 

| among the natives, than if dispersed in isolated 
remarks in the accounts of the separate tours in 
which it was obtained. 

The group lies between the latitudes of 13° 30’ 
and 14° 30'S., and the longitudes of 168° and 173° 
W. The islands, as has been seen, agree in the 

| general character of being of volcanic structure, 
and having coral reefs ; differing, however, in the 
modifications of these formations, which have been 
from time to time described, The harbours are 
usually situated within the reefs, but Tutuila is an 
exception to this rule, by the possession of the deep 


land-locked basin of Pago-pago. This is, of all the | 


ports, the one best adapted for the rise an 3 of ves- 
sels; but Apia, in Upolu, in the latitude of 13° 48’ 
566" S., and longitude 171° 41' 9” W., is not so 
difficult of egress, and in consequence of its prox- 
imity to the fertile district of Anna, the most con- 
venient for vessels seeking only a temporary an- 
chorage and refreshment, 
The approach to Pago-pago, and the other har- 
bours of the Samoan isles, is not difficult; and 
as the soundings extend in some places for a dis- 
tance beyond the reefs, vessels may drop an anchor 
in case of necessity. ; 
The flood tide among these islands sets to the 
westward; beyond its influence, on the southern 
side of the islands, a current generally prevails to 


the eastward, while it runs westward on their | 


northern side. Vessels, therefore, when beating 
to windward, would find it to their advantage to 
keep on the southern side of the group, where 


there is not only a favourable current, but where 
the winds would be found more regular, and calms 
less frequent. 

Tidal observations were made contemporaneously 
at Tutuila, Upolu, and Savaii; these show a regular 
difference of one hour in the tidal wave between 
Tutuila and Upolu; the tide at Savaii appears from 
the record to have been more irregular than at the 
other islands, which may in aes attributed to 
the extent of the reef, but 1 also fear that there 
may have been a want of due attention to the 
observations. 

The climate of these islands may be termed 
variable, and there is much bad weather, particu- 
larly during the winter months, when long and 
heavy rains, attended at times with high winds 


recollected which blew down the bread-fruit trees, 
and destroyed many of the houses. : 

The air is more moist than that of the Society 
Islands, and the vegetation in consequence more 
luxuriant. Thonder and lightning are often ex- 
perienced, but during the summer months light 
winds and calms are the prevailing characters of 
the climate. 

Some of our gentlemen made the remark, that to 


judge from the time at which the bread-fruit was 


| gathered, there must be a great difference between 


the seasons of this island and Tahiti; for when we 
arrived at Tutuila, that product was ripe and in 
abundance, although when we left Tahiti, only a 
few days before, it was unripe and not to be had. 
The same remark was made in relation to the 
vi-apple (spondias dulcis). But, by comparing the 
voyages of Cook and Wallis, it would appear that 


| the time of the year at which the bread-fruit is in 


season at Tahiti is not constant, for both these 
navigators found it in perfection, although they 


— SSS 


| visited that island in different months, If there | 


be a difference between the time of the ripening | 


of the bread-fruit in the Society Islands and this 
group, the greater moisture and higher mean 
temperature of the Samoan climate will account 
for it. 

The ishunds of the Samoan Group contain one 


i 
and northerly gales, are frequent. Destructive | 
hurricanes occur, and of these one is still 
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fog So 


thousand six hundred and fifty square miles, which 


are divided as follows, viz.: 


Bavaii . z - : ; a 700 
Upolu ‘ . A - 560 
Tutulla , A . . s 240 
Manono . F ° 7 : ‘ 9 
Apolima _ E ‘ - ~ 7 
wna, . * = 400 
24 


G P . ‘ ‘ . 
on, : »e ‘ ' 10 

The soil of all the islands is rich, and arises 
chiefly from the decomposition of volcanic rocks. 
At Tutuila, it was remarked that the vegetation 
was luxuriant, and the trees of large growth, At 
Upolu the forests seemed more sombre than those 
of Brazil, although the same kind of growth ap- 
peared to prevail. 

The trees do not branch out until] near the top, 
which renders it difficult to obtain botanical speci- 
mens, The trunks are covered, and even the sum- 
mits of the trees sometimes overgrown, with the 
leaves of the scandent flagellaria (freycinetia), a 
climbing piper, and other vines, as hoyas, convol- 
vulus, &c, The lower part of the trunks are 
enveloped with ferns, of which there are man 
varieties, and with some species of pothos, which 
give the whole ground a matted or woven appear- 
ance. 

The woods in the interior of the islands are very 
thick, and often composed of large and fine trees ; 
among them are, tree-ferns, a species of banyan, 
pandanus, and several species of palms. Among 
other plants a species of cerbera was observed, 
with beautiful clusters of large and odorous white 
flowers, which yielded a quantity of white viscous 
sap, that our botanist, Mr. Rich, thought might be 
manufactured into caoutchouc, On the whole, the 
~ Sr of trees are much more numerous than at 

ahiti, and the vegetation in consequence richer 
aud more varied. The woods, however, are not 
enlivened by showy flowers, and the few of these 
that are seen are of a white or grayish hue, which 
is to be ascribed to their being but little exposed to 
the rays of the sun, in consequence of the umbra- 


geous foliage, Many of the flowers seen on the | 


ground were unknown to our botanist, as were 
several fruits, 
Among the trees which have been named, that 


| which struck us as most remarkable was the species 


of banyan (ficus religiosa), called in these islands 
ohwa, Some of these were seen, whose pendant 
branches had taken root in the ground to the num- 
ber of thousands, forming stems from an inch to 
two feet in diameter, uniting in the main trunk 
more than eighty feet above the ground, and sup- 
porting a vast system of horizontal branches, 
spreading like an umbrella over the tops of the 
other trees, 

The bread-fruit is the most abundant of all the 
trees, and grows here to a large size; the vi-apple, 
the cocoa-nut, and the wild orange are also found 
in great numbers; and at Tutuila a large lime-tree 
was seen in full bearing, which was said to have 
been planted before the arrival uf the missionaries, 

Among the most singular of the vegetable pro- 


| ductions is the stinging tree, of which the natives | 


are much afraid; for if its leaves be touched an 
eruption is produced, particularly if the skin be 
wet. Its leaf is cordate, but quite smooth, 

The arborescent ferns are not as numerous as at 
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Tahiti, but grow to a larger size. The palms give 
a character of juxuriance to the country, from the 


ba were seen running over the trees. 

imboos and the wild sugar-cane were very 
common ; the latter is used Ey thatching houses : 
the wild ginger also abounds, 

Of the wild nutmeg (myristica), two species 
| were seen, which are trees, and likely to be 
passed without notice, were it not for the peculiar 
manner in which branches grow out of the trunk, 
which is in whirls, at regular intervals, like the 
white pine (pinus strobus) of our Northern States. 

It was remarked that the character of the vege- 
tation approached more nearly to that of the East 
Indies than of the Society Islands, and the leafless 
acacias were the type of those we afterwards saw in 
New Holland ; but there are some plants which 
appear peculiar to these islands. 

Many of the trees we have named, as well as 
other plants, are objects of cultivation ; but the 

und cleared for this purpose does not extend 


situated, 

To clear the Innd, the bark is burnt off the 
trees, after which they are permitted to stand 
until pe become dry, when they are cut down and 
used as fuel, 

The cultivated plants and trees are bread-fruit (of 
which they have twenty varieties), cocoa-nut, ti (dra- 
cana), bananas, taro, paper-mulberry, tacca, 
| which arrow-root is made, aud of which they have 
several sorts ; sugar-cane, which is not made into 
sugar, but used only for thatching ; coffee, ava, 
| a mythisticum), sweet-potato, pine-apple 
anana), brought by the missionaries from the 
Society Islands, yams, the papaya, and tubacco in 
small quantities. The agave has not been intro- 
duced; but in a few years lemons and sweet 
oranges will be produced in great quantities from 
trees which have recently been planted. 

To the cultivation of the tacca they pay little 
attention, yet the quality of the fecula (arrow-root) 
made from it is said to be superior, 

The missionaries are endeavouring to teach the 
natives the best mode of cultivating the sugar-cane 
and manufacturing it, and it is said that a few 
persons have adopted the new methods, At pre- 
sent they find a substitute for sugar in the root of 
the ti plant, whieh is baked in ovens, and yields a 
free quantity of saccharine juice resembling mo- 

8. 


Great attention is paid to the cultivation of the 
They are planted in October, and are ripe 
in February and March. The vines run up the 
trees, and when they die, the root is known to 
be ripe. To plant * Sie they are cut, like the 
po into pieces containing eyes, which are laid 
in heaps and covered up until the sprout appears. 
The pieces are then set out at distances of about 
three feet from each other. 

Hearing that there were some extensive savan- 
nas in Upolu, over-grown with the wild sugar-cane, 
I directed Assistant-Surgeon Whittle and Mr. 
Couthouy to proceed to the east end of the island, 
where they were said to grow, They, however, 
saw nothing of the kind except a few small patches 
of that plant. 

There are no traces among these islands of any 
native quadraped, nor any other of the mammalia, 


variety of their foliage. Rattans ninety feet in | 


ar from the coasts, near whieh all the villages are | 


from | 
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except a species of bat (pteropus ruficollis), which 
is very destructive to the bread-fruit. Swine have 


now become abundant, and the missionaries have 


} introduced cattle, which are rapidly increasing, 


and will in a few years be in sufficient numbers 
for the supply of vessels, Horses have also been 
brought to the islands*, 

The first large s eaga™! sie ever seen by these 
islanders was a mule, With it they were much 
astunished, and it was considered so great a 
curiosity that it was carried around the island of 
Upolu for the purpose of gratifying the natives 
with a sight of it, They gave it a name, signifying 
—the hog that travels over the d, 

Poultry of all descriptions is plentiful, and 
pigeons abound, which, however, are considered 
sacred, and not used as an article of food. Of the 
latter bird (columba oceanica), between sixty and 
seventy specimens of different varieties were ob- 
tained: but it is remarkable that of all these, none 
were the same as those found in the Society 
Islands. There are but few birds of game, and 
none of the hawk genus, <A philomel was pointed 


| out by the missionaries as the principal singing 


bird, and the woods of Tutuila were filled with 
warblers, The note of the philomel, although 
much praised, did not appear agreeable to me. 

The pigeon is commonly kept as a plaything, 
and particularly by the chiefs ; for this pu 
they are fastened to a stick by a thread about 
twelve feet in length. They are taught to fly 
‘from and return to the stick, and when well tutored 
to this feat, the possessor of the bird exhibits it 
with much pride and satisfaction. One of our 
officers unfortunately on one occasion shot a 
pigeon, which caused great commotion, for the 
bird was a king-pigeon, and to kill it was thought 
as great a crime as taking the life of a man. The 
people were not to be pacified until the interpreter 
told them that the officer belonged to “ man-of-war,” 
which intelligence, together with a small present, 
satisfied them, and the matter was settled. 

To justify their regard for them, we were told 
that when the inhabitants of Aana were driven 
away, about eight years since, ny the people of 
Manono, the pigeons abandoned the district, but 
that upon their return to their homes, the pigeons 
again made their appearance in their former 
abodes. 

Snakes were found in Upolu, and sea-snakes are 
reported to have been seen off the islands, 

Fish are taken in the neighbouring waters in 
great abundance and variety. Besides other modes 
of taking them, they are caught on the reefs by 
women, who place ets near the holes where 
they are accustomed to take shelter. They are 
also by torchlight, and taken in deep 
water by the hook. “ ; . 
are very numerous, and are frequently seen leap- 


| ing from the water in immense | 
One of the modes in which fish are caught by the | 


Samoans was witnessed at Samatau. About a 
dozen canoes formed themselves into aring around 
what appeared to be a dark circular spot in the 
water, about six feet in diameter, and which was 
moving along with a slow and unequal motion. 
This was a shoal of the small fish called lou, which 
is about two inches in length. The shoal being 

* On Upolu there are now twenty head of cattle and 
seven horses. 


Among the sea-fish mullets | 


thus surrounded, the circle of canoes was gradually 


| lessened, until the fish, finding themselves enclosed 
'on all sides, ceased to move forward. 


At this 
moment the head-fisher, who was seen standing up 
in the cance with a net in his hand, threw it 
dexterously over the shoal, upon which all the 
other men dove at once from the boats, and re- 
mained for several seconds under the water, where 
they secured the sides of the net. On reappearing, 
all regained their canoes except four, who remained 
to take charge of the net, which with its prize they 
conveyed to the chief. 

These islands furnish abundant supplies for the 
refreshment of vessels, but as yet there are few 
articles which can be rendered available in foreign 
commerce. Tortoise-shell, of which a little has at 


times been procured at Savaii, cocoa-nut oil, and | 


arrow-root, are nearly all that can be procured in 
quantities beyond the immediate wants of the 
visitors. Caoutchoue, gum-arabic, castor 
orris-root, ginger, and coffee, might however be 
easily added to the list of exports, In return for 
what they can furnish, the natives now look to 
objects of real utility; beads, jews-harps, &c., 
once so much in request, are now searcely prized ; 
and cotton cloth, deb ye Day at and hardwa: 
ticularly needles and other small articles of uti 
are the kinds of manufactured goods which are most 


sought after. 

he Samoan anguage is soft and smooth, and is 
the only one of the Polynesian dialects in which 
the sound of s is found. The letters that the mis- 
sionaries have fuand necessary to adopt in order to 
write it, are only fourteen in number, viz. A EF G 
iLMNopstuy, In attempting to sound the 
words of other lan they use 1 instead of R, 
s for nH, and p instead of s, The o has a nasal 
sound, as in ong. 

It has nearly the same construction as the Ta- 
hitian, nevertheless the Samoan is far from being 
understood by the natives of the Society Islands, 
The Samoans say that they never can acquire it— 
“their jaws are too stiff.’ The missionaries also 
regia Die difficulty in speaking it, and are liable 
to e many mistakes which appear absurd to 
the natives, 

We have seen that it possesses the sibilant 
sound of s, and every one of the words terminates 
with a vowel, 

A separate dialect is appropriate to the chiefs, 
all of whose actions, the parts of their bodies, &c., 
have different names from those of the common 
people. 

Many of the Samoans reach the age of seventy 
or eighty years. There is, however, a t mor- 
tality among the young children, which is probably 
owing to their exposure to the weather, Those 
who survive, grow up robust and healthy. 

Among the diseases which afflict the adults, one 
of the most usual is a spinal affection, which results 
in caries and produces humpback. This is no 
doubt owing to the peculiar manner in which the 
children are carried. Catarrhs and bronchial dis- 
orders, occasioned by the exposed life of the natives, 
are prevalent, and a white resident died of phthisis 


| during our stay, The dysentery, as an epidemic, 


is unknown, but sporadic cases of it occur, occa- 
sioned by imprudence in diet. 

There is an eruptive complaint, called ilamea, 
which covers many of the children under the age 


ity, | 


—— 
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of ten years with sores, and which seems more 
particularly to attack the face and head. The 
mode in which it is treated is singular: the child 
ia rubbed with the husks of the cocoa-nut, until all 
the scabs are removed ; a soft preparation of the 
bread-fruit is then applied, after which they are 
washed, ‘This operation is undergone every time 
they bathe, which is daily. When the bread-fruit 
is not in season,a decoction of the husk of the 
eveoa-nut is used in its place. 

The elephantiasis prevails to a great extent 
among men who are past the middle age; and some 
of the eases are truly frightful. There are also 
many instances in which women are affected by it. 
It does not appear to cause the least d 
pain, Among the reasons that have been as- 
signed for the frequency of this disease are, the 
habit of eating their food without salt, and the use 
of cocoa-nut water ; to which may be added ex- 

ure at night, and want of sufficient exercise, 

e latter cause, whether it be capable of producing 
this disease or not, unquestionably exists ; for they 
are in the habit of sitting for hours with their legs 
bent under them, which must cause a stagnation of 
healthy circulation, Laziness, however, cannot be 
ascribed to them asa part of their national charac- 
ter, for they are disposed to exertion, and willing 
to be employed. hen, therefore, they have re- 
ceived sufficient instruction, and civilization has 

ught them new wants, they will probably become 
an industrious and thriving people, 

Ophthalmia, which is supposed to arise from the 
reflection of the sun from the sandy beaches near 
which all their villages are built, is so prevalent, 
that, to speak within bounds, not less than a fifth 
part of the population is affected with it*, In 
most cases it was observed to begin on the inner 
corner of the eye, whence it extends gradually over 
the pupil, until the sight is completely lost. As 
the disease advances, the thickness of the film in- 
creases, and when it has covered the eye, that 
organ becomes enlarged and appears to project, 
From appearances it would not be difficult to re- 
move the film, and thus eure the disorder ; but the 
natives have not made any attempt of the kind. 
Several cases of total blindness arising from this 
disorder were seen. 

The venereal disease does not exist at Tutuila, 
and is hardly known in the other islands. This 
serves to prove how great a superiority this island 
possesses over Tahiti in the chastity of its females, 
who in general observe their marriage vow with 
strict fidelity. 

Fevers are rare, and those of a remittent and 
intermittent type are unknown ; in fact, the geolo- 

ical formation of these islands is by no means 
favourable to the generation of the miasmata that 
cause them, 

No means of medical assistance are attached to 
the English mission, and the missionaries, there- 
fore, can do but little in alleviating the mala- 
dies of the natives, Even their slight knowledge 
of remedies affords some alleviation, and their 
practice is far preferable to that of the natives, 
who always abandon to their fate those who are 
very ill, 

Among the few curative means that the natives 
do employ is a sort of shampooing, ‘This is per- 

* It is so common at Savail, that at least one caso of 
blindness, in one or both eyes, is to be seen in every family. 


of 
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formed by rubbing the body and limbs with the 
hands, at first tly, and gradually more and 
more roughly. These manipulations are applied as 
a restorative after fatigue, and to alleviate pain, 
For the former purpose they are effectual, and 
often abate, if they do not remove, the latter, 

Among all the Polynesian islanders, the men 
of Samoa rank, in pomt of personal appearance, 
second only to the Tongese ; and many il 
of manly beauty are to be seen among them. As 
much cannot said of the women, who are 
rather ill-formed and stout, When very young, 
however, some of them are pretty, and their 
colour is light, being little darker than that of 
a brunette or South American Spaniard. The 
girls are lively, have a good expression of counte- 
nance, and, what is rare in Polynesia, have some 
one of bashfulness, 

he average height of the men is five feet ten 

inches, and some of the chiefs, whose limbs are 
well rounded, would be called fine-looking men in 
any part of the world, Their features are not in 
general prominent, but are well marked and dis- 
tinct, and are all referable to a commun type, The 
nose is short and wide at the base; the mouth 
large and well filled with white and strong teeth, 
with fall and well-turned lips ; the eyes black, and 
often large aud bright ; the forehead narrow and 
high ; and the cheek-bones prominent. It was 
observed that some of them had the eye turned 
up at the outer corner like the Chinese, Of beard 
they have but little, but their hair is strong, 
straight, and very black ; instances, however, were 
observed, where it had been turned to a carroty 
red, by washing it with lime-water for the purpose 
of destroying the vermin (pediculus humanus), 

When the islands were first visited, the natives 
were represented as ferocious and treacherous, 
This arose in a great degree from the bloody con- 
flict they had with the boats of La Perouse’s 
squadron; and the opinion was kept up by the just | 
resentment they in some cases ifested for | 
wrongs committed on them by lawless visitors. 
The instance of Opotuno, however, shows that this 
idea of their character is not entirely without 
foundation. Viewed in a more favourable light, 
they are, as we found them, kind, good-humoured, 
intelligent, fond of amusements, desirous of pleas- 
ing, and very hospitable. Both sexes show great 
kindness and love for their children, and age is so 
much respected that only old men are admitted to 
council. Asashade on this picture, they are in- 
dolent, covetous, fickle, deceitful, and little reliance | 
can be placed upon them. To illustrate these fea- 
tures of their character; the first question asked 
when a chief receives a visitor is, “ What present 
will you take!” for they consider it incumbent 
upon them to bestow some token of regard, and a 
ueglect to offer it would be indecorous. This 
custom was always complied with, when any of our 
officers visited them ; and although it was evident 
they did not wish to part with any thing valuable, 
thetr choicest ions were e ibited as if for 
the choice of the stranger. On the refusal of their 
offered presents, great joy was always to be 
observed in their countenance and manner, show- 
ing that they rejoiced in an escape from loss, | 
while they had at the same time urmed the 
prescribed rites of hospitality. is risk being 
over, they were too happy to supply us with cocoa- 
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nuts and fruits. In spite, however, of the ap- 
parent liberality with which these were furnished, | 


Labours of the missionaries. 
First atteropt to introduce Christianity. 


they do it in expectation of a full return, In pur- 
suance of this hospitality, it is the custom when a 
stranger through a village without showing 
an intention to stop, to follow him and offer food, 

The Samoans are usually very inquisitive, and it 
was amusing to excite their curiosity, Among 
other things mentioned for the purpose was, that 
white men often wore false teeth and wigs. The 
latter practice in particular seemed strange to 
them, and they called it “ thatching the head.” A 
terrestrial globe was also slhwwn to some of them, 
whereon the position of their islands and their small 
relative importance was pointed out. This excited 

reat ser pe for until within a few years they 
ad no idea that there was any country except 
their own, 

If the chiefs are liberal in thelr tenders of pre- 
sents to their visitors, they on the other hand do 
not hesitate to ask for whatever they see. They 
may, in fact, be styled sturdy beggars. One of the 
most persevering in bis mendicancy, was no less a 
person than Vavasa, the proud and overbearing 
chief of Manono. They usually with ng 
from the humblest individual, and ended with the 
highest ; and when they had obtained all they 
could, would go over the side of the ship ridiculing 
our folly for giving so much, 

Old Pea, i of excusing himself when 
charged with being a great beggar, said he did 
not keep any thing he got for himself; that it was 
the Samoan fashion always to ask for every thing 
he saw. It mattered not if his request was re- 
fused, he was as content as if he obtained what he 
desired, but he said he should have blamed himself 
if he had not asked. 

The beneficial effects of the labours of the mis- 
sionaries are more evident among the Samoans 
than at Tahiti. The spread of the Gospel has not 
been opposed by evil habits of the same inveterate 
character, and the natives of this group have been 
more easily reclaimed from their vices than those 
of the Society Islands. The greatest obstacle to 
the success of the missionaries arisen from the 
presence of a few abandoned white men, who attach 
themselves to the heathen chiefs, Their opposi- 
tion, although injurious to the missionary cause, 
yields little benefit to themselves, for of every 
thing they acquire, the chief under whose protec- 
tion they are takes half; and although no opposi- 
tion is ever made to their departure from the 
islands, they are not permitted to take any thing 
with them. The vices of these men excite the 
disgust of the more well-disposed of the natives, 
who often express their astonishment at their igno- 
rance of sacred subjects, and ask if it be possible 
that such men can have been brought up in a 
civilized community. The first attempt to intro- 
duce Christianity is related to have occurred in the 
following manner. Some years before the arrival 
of the missionaries, a vessel was wrecked upon the 
island of Upolu, and her cargo seized upon by the 
natives, many of whom, even to the present day, 
regret that they did not then understand what 
riches were thus placed at their disposal. ‘Their 
mode of treating the prize was farcical in the ex- 
treme: pipes were made out of candlesticks, 
clothing was thrown away as valueless, and many 
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Printing-press at Upolu. 


were well treated, and fed for a long time, although | 
the natives were greatly astonished at the quanti- 
ties of pigs required for their Support, and enter- 
tained fears lest they should b: a famine in the 
land, The captain advised his crew to turn mis- 
sionaries, and set them the example himself. He 
met with much success, and succeeded in building 
several churches, until, upon the arrival of the 
English missionarics, he was compelled to relin- 
quish his assumed occupation. It is not probable 
that even the captain was deeply versed in religious 
knowledge, and very certain that the crew could 
not have been; but their success appears to have 
arisen from the great veneration with which white 
men were at first regarded by the Samoans. They | 
looked upon them as a sort of spirit, whom it was 
impossible to hurt or to kill; and the ships first 
seen off the coast were considered as heavenly 
messen prognosticating some dreadful cala- 
mity. e bad conduct of their nautical visitors 
has destroyed this reverence, and foreigners gene- 
rally no longer meet the kind welcome they for- 
merly received; this observation does not apply to 
the missionaries, who receive all the honour that is 
due to their good intention, of which the natives are 
fully aware *. 

The Wesleyan missionaries, and those of the 
British board, reached these islands about the 
same time, or the former were perhaps the first 
toarrive, The influence of the Wesleyan tenets, 
and the number of their followers, increased rapidly 
under the superintendence of the Rev. Mr, Turner. 
Difficulties, however, arose between the two par- 
ties of missionaries, which were finally adjusted 
between the two boards in London, and the Wes- 
leyans abandoned this field for that of the Feejee 
Group. This arrangement was amicably made, 
and I heard of only one individual on either side 
who showed an uncharitable spirit towards his 
fellow-labourers of the other party. In spite of 
the removal of the Wesleyans, there is still a large 
number of the natives who adhere to the tenets and 
forms taught them by Mr. Turner, and still retain 
a strong attachment to him. 

The missionaries were from the very first taken 
under the protection of the most powerful chiefs, 
and have never received either insult or injury 
from any of the natives, They have established 
schools im many of the villages, but have found a 
difficulty in peitaroonch Senge teachers. 

A printing-press also been established at 
Upolu, and rapid progress is making in the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, of which some portions are 
already published. Many publications have issued 
from this press: among them I regretted to observe 
a small tract containing a violent attack upon the 
Roman Catholics, The sight of this surprised me, 
as it contradicted the opinion I had formed, from 
my intercourse with the missionaries, of their 
liberality and freedom from intolerance. The sule 


object of the tract was to prepossess the minds of 


the natives against the missionaries of the Papal 
Chureh, in case they should visit these islands, 
This struck me as being at variance with the first 
principles of our religion; and I could not refrain 
from expressing an opinion that the tract was cal- 
eulated to do much harm. 

The labours of the English missionaries have 


* All the natives have some knowledge of Captain Cook, 


derived from their communication with the Friendly Islands, 
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been much sided by native assistants, who have 
heen both industrious and successful ; and amoung 
them, those of Raratonga have the merit of having 
led theway, They have acted under the direction 
of Mr. Williams, and he was loud in praise of their 
exertions, I witnessed a most interesting meeting 
of these native missionaries, for the purpose of 
selecting nine from their number to xccompany Mr. 
Williams to the New Hebrides, which has per- 
haps left s more deep impression on my mind from 
the melancholy nets 4 of that attempted mission, 
Great anxiety was exhibited by the candidates; 
and I have never seen a more proper state of 
feeling, or listened to more correct sentiments, 
than were expressed on this occasion. All ap- 
peared devoted to their calling, and some of them 
were quite eloquent. After the choice was an- 
nounced, those upon whom it had fallen manifested 
a cheerful but not unbecoming triumph, while the 
rejected candidates were evidently grieved and 
disappointed, The former were now invested with 
new apparel, which, although no more than a 


| striped cotton shirt®, gave them an air of conse- 


quence among their brethren, which was amus- 
ing to us who could draw comparisons between this 
simple garment and prouder kinds of canonicals. 

Bach of the resident missiouaries now delivered 
along harangue, which was replied to by one of 
the selected. The subjects of these discourses 
were, on the one hand, advice in reference to the 
duties about to be entered upon, and on the other 
a recognition of the weight of the responsibility 
incurred by the successful candidates. 

Most, if not all, of those selected for the new 
mission were fine-looking men, and they were 
chosen out of many applicants, for their steady 
habits and strict moral conduct. The term of 
their engagement on the new duty was three 
years, after which they were to return to their 
wives and children, who were not to accompany 
them, 

The extent and influence of the labours of the 
missionaries may be best understood by a compa- 
rison between the whole population of the islands, 
with the numbers of those who have embraced 
Christianity, and attend the schools. 

The entire population of the group is estimated 
at 56,600, of whom 14,850 have embraced Chris- 
tianity, and 12,500 attend the schools, These 
numbers are thus distributed : 


Professors of 
Christianity. 


| Population, 


* This garment is the only remuneration that they receive 
during each year from the missionary funds, and with it 
they feel themselves well requited. 

[have to acknowledge the obligation under which I feel 
myself to the missionaries, both individually and collectively, 
for their kindness and attention, They did oll in their 
power to further the objects of the expedition, and to them 
the squadron is mainly indebted for a great part of the 
facilities we enjoyed of becoming scquainted with the man- 
ners, habits, and custome of the Samoans. 
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The whole number of foreign missionaries is 
eleven, of whom one resides in Tutuila, six in 
Upolu, three in Savaii, and one in Manono. 

The number of native teachers is one hundred | 
and thirty-eight, of whom five are in the Eastern | 
Group, thirty-one in Tutuila, fifty in Upolu, thirty- | 
a in Savaii, twelve in Manono, and four in Apo- | 
ma. 

Besides those counted as having actually em- 
braced Christianity, it is said that two-thirds 
of the whole population belong to the Christian 


marty. 

OF those who attend the schools, about ten 
thousand read, and this newly-introduced habit 
lias of course made a very great change in the 
habits of a majority of the people, but the num- 
her of heathen still left is sufficient to furnish 
an idea of their original manners and customs, 
which will in a few years be either entirely lost, or 
so modified by the spread of the Gospel as to 
change their character entirely. The rapidity 
with which this change is going on, rendered it 
desirable to obtain as much information as pos- 
sible in relation to the pristine manners of this 


people. Be 
As ts their ancient religion, we have ob- 
tained the following particulars of the heathens, 


They acknowledge one great god, whom they call 
Tangaloa-lagi, but pay less worship to him than to 
their war-gods, Tamafaiga, Sinleo, and Onafanua, 
The first entices them to war, the second leads 
them to it, and the third is a female goddess, who 
encourages them to fight. 
Mafuie is their god of earthquakes, who was 
deemed to great power, but has, according 


| to the Samoans, lost much of it. The way in which 


they say this occurred is as follows, One Talago, 
who possessed a charm capable of causing the earth 
to divide, coming to a well-known spot, cried, 
* Rock, divide! I am Talago; come to work !” 
The earth separating at his command, he went 
down to cultivate his taro-patch, His son, whose 
name was Tiitii, became acquainted with the 
charm, and watching his father, saw him descend, 
and the earth close after him. At the same spot, 
Tiitii said, “ Rock, divide! I am Talago ; come to 
work |” The rock did not open, but on repeating 
the words, and stamping his foot violently, the 
earth separated, and he descended, Being a young 
man, he made a great noise and bustle, notwith- 
standing the advice of his father to be quiet, lest 
Mafuie would hear him, The son then asked, 
“ Who is Mafnie, that I should be afraid of him!” 
Observing smoke at a distance, he inquired the 
cause of it. Talago said, * It is Mafuie heating his 
oven.” ‘Tiitii determined to go and see, notwith- 
standing all the persuasions of his father, and met 
Mafuie, who inquired who he was. “Are youa 
planter of taro, a builder, or a twister of ropes” 
“Tam a twister of ropes,” said Tiitii ; “give me 
your arm, and I shall show you,” So taking the 
arm of Mafuie, he twisted it off in a moment. 
Such a practical illustration of his powers soon 
made Mafuie ery out, “ Na fia ola, na fia ola !’—I 
desire to live, | desire to live! Tiitii them took 
pity upon him, and let him go, The natives, on 
feeling an earthquake, exclaim, “Thanks that 
Mafuie has but one arm ! if he had two, he would 
Shake the earth to pieces.” 
The god Salefu supports the earth. They have 


Their account of the creation of 
their islands, 


likewise Mesua, Faana, Tinitini, Lamamau, who 
are gods of lightning, rain, whirlwinds, &c, These 
gods are said. to reside on an island to the west- 
ward, from which quarter their bad weather 
usually comes, . 

They had, likewise, many inferior gods, who 


watched over particular districts. These various | 


gods owned certain animals, reptiles, fish, and 
birds. Jn some few districts inanimate objects 
were worshipped, thus: a branch of bamboo, with 
a bunch of cocoa-nut fibres tied on the top, was 
worshipped in Manono, They also had carved 
blocks of wood and stone erected in memory of 
dead chiefs, which they worshipped. 

The account they give of the creation of their 
island is as follows ; , 

Tangaloa, their great god, who lives in the sky, 
sent down the bird Tuli (a kind of snipe), his 
daughter, to look what was below, She reported 
to her father that she saw nothing but sea, Tan- 
galoa then rolled a stone from heaven, which be- 
eame the island of Savaii, and another which 
produced Upolu, and the same for the others. 

This did not suit Tuli, who returned to ask for 
inhabitants. He gave her orders to ‘plant the 
wild vines (fuefue), which after growing were 
ordered by him to be pulled up and thrown into 
heaps, from which worms were produced. Then 
it was desirable that they should become human. 
Spirits were accordingly sent to them by Tuli, and 
the worms became man and woman. 

Their notions of a future existence are quite 
vague, They believe, however, in a happy future 
state, Where every thing good is provided. Some 
say that it is on their own island, others on distant 
islands, and for the chiefs at the residence of the 
gods on Pulotu, an island to the westward, They 
also believe that the spirit goes there immedi- 
ately after death ; that in these places it never 
rains ; that they eat and drink there without 
labour, and are waited upon by the most beautiful 
women, who are always young, or as a chief ex- 
pressed it to one of our officers, “whwse breasts 
never liang down.” fe 

The spirits, according to their belief, often come 
down to wander about at night around their 
former dwellings; some spirits are believed to die, 


while others are immortal; some dwell in subter- | 


ranean abodes, and are eaten by the gods, Some 
believe that after death they become 
* situs,” or inferior gods. ; 

They believed in many omens, which were care- 
fully watched. If the black stork, called matun, 
flew before them on a war expedition, in the direc- 
tion they were going, they deemed it betokened 
success; but if in any other direction, it was an ill 
omen. Ifa dim moon, or very bright starlight, or 
comet, were observed, it always indicated the 
death of a chief; and a rainbow was a sign of 
war, 

The squeaking of rats was an unfortunate omen. 
Sneezing was also considered unlucky ; if any one 
of « party sneezed on a journey, their further pro- 

as was ned. 

I was told that the Samoans have a t dread 
of being abroad in the dark, and that w 
to pass about their villages by night, they use 
flambeaux made of the dried stalks of the cocoanut 
leaf to light them on their way, This fear is partly 


owing to superstition, which makes them fearful 
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of encountering, some spirit or aitu, with which 
| their imaginations people the groves, springs, rocks, 


trees, &c. They are in the habit of occasionally 
meabite a feast for > eines aitu, when a number 
of pigs are prepared, and a quantity of taro, fruit, 
&e. is gathered. The aiden for the aitu is placed 
near his supposed dwelling-place, and the de- 
pendants and others enjoy themselves on the 
remainder, 

They were formerly in the habit of presenting 
their first fruits to the aitus and chiefs. This cus- 
tom still continues among the heathen, but the 
Christian party present theirs to the missionaries, 
The ceremony usually takes places in January or 
February. In drinking ava, the first cup was al- 
ways presented to the gods, 

There is an account of a large lizard which 
dwells on the south side of the island, and is 
worshipped as an aitu. The description given of 
it makes it two fathoms long and as large round 
as a cocoa-nut tree, with huge scales, and a mouth 
filled with sharp teeth. It is said to dwell in a 
stream near Safata, into which the natives frequently 
throw meat. Someof them declare that they have 
seen him, and that he has dwelt there upwards of 


fif' y years. 

t is not remarkable, however, that they should 
have this tradition ; and this cireumstance affords 
an additional proof that they have had frequent 
intercourse with the Tonga, or Friendly Islands, 
where a similar tradition is spoken of in Mariner's 
Tonga Islands. ” 

Among their other superstitions is that of a 


malignant spirit that resides in the vicinity of 


Apolima, in the shape of an enormous eel, of from 
six to ten fathoms long, and large in proportion, 
which attacks canoes and drags them down. 

A story is told that is said to have happened 
only a few years ago. While two natives of Ma- 
nono were swimming across the channel in the 
reef, they were drowned in the sight of man 
others ; immediately a large canoe was manned, 
and went in quest of them; the crew of this canoe 
encountered the monster, and wounded it. The 
eanoe was upset, and although a few saved them- 
selves by swimming to the shore, the greater part 
of them were destroyed. When asked if it was 
not a shark, (of which they have two kinds, the 
tanifa, or great white shark, and the masi, or small 
blue one,) they replied, it was a monstrous pasi, 
which is the name applied to the murcena or con- 
ger eel. 

Their dances and other amusements are in a 
great degree abolished, but they are still practised 
in the heathen villages ; and even the Christian 


women may stil} be induced to exhibit the former, | 


which they call sira. The mode of performing it 
differs from that of the Tahitians, but is like it, 
lascivious ; and neither of them would be called 
dances in our sense of the term, The dance is 
usually performed by P bs girls, who stand up 
before the audience, throwing their arms, legs, 
feet, and hands, in numerous strange attitudes, 
which are any thing but graceful. The others 
who are present sing amusing words, in two or 
three parts, while a third or fourth part is kept up 
in a coarse grunt or guttural sound, in the bass 
elef. The words are comprised in short sentences, 
each of which finishes suddenly with a staccato 
note, and a vivlent gesture, 
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The dance of the girls at Upolu consisted entirely 

of motions of the body, and was so indelicate as to 
produce disgust. The chant which accompanied 
it was sung with a high voice, and three or four 
| women were employed in beating time on the mats 
with short sticks, in which most of the spectators 
joined with their hands, In all cases they kept 
time with the greatest accuracy, 

The Samoan drum is made of a part of a tree, 
hollowed out; they have also an instrument formed 
of a loose slat fitted into a board, on which they 
beat time with two sticks. Their flute, if it may 
be so called, is made of bamboo, as are also their 
pipes, which resemble those of Pan. 

The dances of the men are by no means in- 
decorous, Those who perform them vary in num- 
ber from two toa dozen, and are divided into two 
parties. These parties alternately advance and 
retreat, which gives an appearance of animation. 
Clapping their hands, swinging them to and fro, 
or clasping them over their heads, they follow 
each other in a circle, leaping up and down, and 


turning suddenly around, keeping time to the | 


music, The dances eoutinue a considerable time, 
and end with a sudden elap of the hands and a 
simultaneous shout, 

The song is usually extemporaneous, relating to 
some recent occurrence. The following is a trans- 
| lation of one of them, obtained hy Mr, Couthouy 
| through one of the interpreters : 


The Papalangi has come to Samoa, 

The Papalangi has come to Valusu, 

Let us all go down to the spring. 

The Pa gl is fond of the Siva. 

Where is the pig? Where is the fattened fowl! 
The Papalangi cannot join in the Siva. 

Kindle up a bright blaze! Where are the virgins? 
Lam golng to get some cocoa-nuts. 

Look at this Samoan, tow finely he dances ! 


These dances are usually performed in the fale- | 


tele, where strangers are entertained. The in- 
habitants and their guests occupy different ends of 
the building, and alternately keep up the dancing 
| and singing. Through the latter all the news is 
made known, occurrences related, and inquiries 
made and answered. : 

Besides these dances, there are various 
One of these, called “lupe,” is played by two per- 
sons, who sit opposite each other. One of them 
presents his closed fist to his opponent, and then 
rapidly holds up one, two, three, or all the fingers 
and the thumb, striking the hack of his hand on 
the mat at the same time, If his opponent fails of 
instantly et up a like sory of fingers, he 
loses a point, and ten points finish the ec. 

“Lato liputa” is also played by ie pens 
who place about fifty beans of the mimosa sean- 
dium before them; then taking up four at a time, 
they throw them up in the air, and eateh them on 
the back of the hand; the player who catehes a 
hundred soonest is the winner, 

Tuae-fua: this is played by five or six persons, 
It resembles the sport of the Chinese jugglers with 
iron balls. The first player sometimes takes as 
many as eight oranges, throwing them successively 
into the air, and endeavours to keep the whole in 
motion at once, They are very dexterous at this: 
if they miss three times the game is lost, 

Tui-muri affords the natives much amusement. 
Any number of persons may play at it. They seat 
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Their games. 
Samoan children. 


An orange is suspended from above, about two 
feet from the ground, and each person is supplied 
with a small sharp-pointed stick. The orange is 
swung round, and as it passes, each one endeavours 
to pierce it, some with eagerness, others 
quite calmly, and others again with a wary cool- 
ness, all of which affords much amusement to the 
bystanders. The party wins who first succeeds in 
fairly hitting the orange fifty times. 


oe. i 


themselves in a circle, and divide into two parties, 


It is played for mats, trinkets, Kc, but more | 


generally for a baked pig, which is eaten when the 
play is over. 
itia: this is a general sport, sometimes whole 


villages playing against each other; it is in fact an | 


exercise in spear-throwing. ‘Two parties furnish 
themselves with light sticks of the hibiscus tiliaceus, 
about eight or ten feet long and as thick as a finger. 
The bark is stripped off, which makes them very 
light. The two parties arrange themselves in a 
line, and strive to throw these as far as possible; 
the party which succeeds in throwing fifty the 
furthest wins the game. The usual distance to 
which they are thrown is about forty yards, and 
one would conceive it almost impossible for them 
to he thrown so far, A grand fenst usually ter- 
minates the sport, which the losing party pays for. 

* Lafe” is a game confined to the chiefs, who 
play it for pastime, Four persons sit at the cor- 
ners of a mat, ten or twelve feet long, in whose 


centre is placed another of ten inches'square; the | 
partners ; each | 


persons at opposite corners are 
party is provided with five circular pieces of cocoa- 
nut hells, from two inches in diameter to half a 
cocoa-nut, ‘The first player lays his smallest piece 
on the little mat, and his opponent tries to knock 
it off, and leave his own in its place, Each in his 
turn endeavours to knock his opponent's pieces off, 
The party which first succeeds in knocking his 
opponent's pieces off one hundred times, wins the 
game. The pieces of eocoa-nut are finely polished 
and carved with a variety of devices, 

There is no ceremony at births, or indeed any 
inconvenience. The mother generally proceeds im- 
mediately to the spring, bathes and washes her 
infant, and at the same time her usual occupations 
are resumed, The naming of the child frequently 
takes place some time before its birth, for sex 
makes no difference in the names, which are given 
indiscriminately to males aud females. 

The mothers often suckle their children until they 
are six years old;and | was told of an instance where 


a woman gave nourishment to three children of dif-_ 


ferent ages at once, the eldest removing the youngest 
sometimes by force from the mother’s breast. 

It is their practice to wash the children fre- 
quently in the fresh-water streams. 

When a native wishes to get a wife, the consent 
of the chief is first obtained. Then he takes a 
basket of bread-fruit, and offers it to the girl of his 


choice. His suit is considered as accepted if she | 


partakes of it. He must then pay her parents a 
at for her, which varies with the station 
and ability of the parties. A chief's daughter is 
valued high, viz. at half a dozen hatchets and as 
many fathoms of cloth, 

Another mode of courtship is to go to the house 
of the object of attachment or desire, and be enter- 
tained, If the family show a friendly feeling to- 
wards the young man and eat with him, his ad- 


| arma, &c., are d 


| provided for them in their Elysium, A feast 1s | 


Their marriages and burials. 
Thelr dress. 


dresses are favourably received. The formal offer 
is made by a large present to the family of the 
female, which being accepted, the match is made, 
and if refused, the courtship is at an end. The 
parents expect their children to abide by their 
decision. The “Malo” party have been in the 
habit of taking wives from their conquered ene- 
mies when they thought proper. At a marriage 
ceremony a great feast is made, particularly if it 
be a chief's. 

A man is at liberty to repudiate his wife and 
marry again on certain conditions, but the woman 
cannot leave her husband without his consent. 

Adultery was formerly punished with death, and 
is very seldom committed, Among single women, 
intercourse with a Samoan before marriage is a 
reproach, but not with transient foreigners. 

It is a common practice for parents to make a 
present of their children to chiefs or others, who 
adopt the child as their own, and treat it ever after 
as such, After it is grown up, one-half of its earn- 
ings goes to its adopted parent, This custom gives 
the chiefs many adapted children of both sexes, 
who continue to live with them, and are in all 
respecta treated as their own ; and spreads their 
connexions far and wide, 

In their burials at Upolu, they have but little 
eeremony. The body is enveloped in many folds of 
tapa, and deposited, as has already been described, 
at Tutuila, with the ti planted around, No utensils, 

eposited with the bodies; for, 
according to their belief, they have these thin 


made for the attendants, consisting of pigs, taro, 


| bread-fruit, &e.; presents are made by all the 


| family can afford it, a small canoe is 


relatives to the family of the deceased, and if ri 
d for 


| acofin, After the body has lain in the grave some 
| time, they take up the skull and place it in a box 


| the sanctity of the 


in their houses, The reason assigned for this is to 
prevent their enemies from possessing themselves 
of it, for it was a custom in their wars to violate 
ve. We heard that a few of 
the bodies of chiefs had been peeve’ hy oil and 
heat ; and the missionaries informed me that they 
had seen the bodies of those who died thirty or 
forty years before, preserved in this manner, 

Their mode of showing their grief is to burn 
themselves to blisters, (forming indelible marks,) 
with little rolls of twisted tapa, which, on being 
lighted, soon produced a coal. They also scratch 
their bodies. e females are said (in token of 
affliction for deceased friends) to have pricked holes 
in the corpse, and sucked out the fluids. All these 
practices may be now said to be passing away, and 
are almost obliterated, 

_ There is already a very great difference, not only 
in dress but in a nee, between those who have 
adopted Christianity, and those who adhere to hea- 
thenism. The latter have a wild look, to which 
their long hair, tied in a bunch behind, adds not 
a little; and when going to war they let it hang 
down in wild confusion, which increases their savage 


ce. 
On the other hand, the Christians crop their hair 
short,—a fashion introduced by the missionaries. 
The hair of the children is cropped close, except 
a lock on each side of the head, The manners of 
the people in the Christian and heathen villages 


are as different as their appearance. In the latter | 
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Their dress, 11) 


no schools are seen, nor any of the incipient marks 
of civilization, Their reception of strangers in the 
Christian villages is always kind and hospitable, 
although, as has been stated, a return is looked 
for. Ameng the heathen, the manner of reception 
cannot be counted upon with certainty, for they at 
one time welcome their visitors with cordiality, and 
at another are rude, insolent, and anxious to ob- 
tain all the strangers possess, When in good 
humour, they entertain their guests with the Ins- 
civious dances we have described, performed by 
native girls, Their whole manner and conduct are 
so different from those of villages within a short 
distance of them, that the effect produced on the 
latter by the instruction of the missionaries, ap- 
pears almost miraculous. 

In the heathen villages the dress of the Samoans 
is to be seen in its primitive simplicity. It is no 
more than the titi, which is a short aprom and 
girdle of the leaves of the ti (draceena), tied around 
the loins and falling down to the thighs. ‘The 
women besmear themselves with cocoa-nut oil 
mixed with turmeric, which gives them a shinin 
yellow tint, that is considered as a beauty; on each 
breast is a spot of reddish brown, of a singular 
shape, and of various sizes, from that of a dollar to 
that of a dessert-plate. They do not show the least 
sign of feminine bashfulneas, while those of the 
Christian villages cover their bosoms, and exhibit | 
as much modesty as those of any country. 

During the last ten years the dress of the na- 
tives has undergone much change ; the titi has 
been increased in length, and extends all round the 
body ; it has a neat and pretty effect when first put 
on, but requires renewing often, as the leaves wilt 
in a few days ; this garment is well adapted to the 


climate, being cool, and the necessity of frequent 
change insures cleanliness, 


The Wesleyan missionaries from the Friend! 
Islands have introduced the siapo, of Tonga, whi 
has now come into common use. It is soft, pliable, 
and not glazed, and is principally used as a wrap- 

, after the manner of the pareu of the Tahiti 
islanders, A piece of cotton cloth is usually worn 
by the chiefs as a siapo. 

The maro is worn when engaged in active exer- 
cise, or in war, as since less cumbrous, The women 
often wear a beautifully white shaggy mat (ie sina), 
hanging from the neck to the feet, It is woven hy 

from the fine threads of the hibiscus ; they 
also sometimes wear wrappers of the siapo form, 
and the tiputa, a kind of poncho, of the same mate- 
rial, after the old fashion of the Tahitians, which is 
more becoming than the loose gown introduced into 
that island by the missionaries. 

There is another kind of mat, of very fine tex- 
ture, worn on t occasions, and used in their | 
dances as a kind of cloak. It is ornamented with a 
border of red feathers. This is the most valuable 
property they possess, for they cost much pains to 
the manufacturers, and are often a year or eighteen 
months in their hands. 

In the way of ornaments they use but few. The 
men usually wear a shell (the ovula) suspended 
around the neck by a string. 

Their hair formerly occupied much of their atten- 
tion, as it does still that of the heathen, who, as has 
been seen, wear it long, and have it nicely combed 
and twisted up in a knot on the top of the head. 
The females frequently used to wear a wreath of 


12 Tatiooing —Manufncture of tapa 
and mata, 


flowers, which gave them a picturesque and plea- 
sant ap ce; but the use of flowers as orna- 
ments been interdicted by the missionary 
teachers, 

Tattoving, if not in reality, at least in appear- 
ance, cen dye sail to form a part of dress, It is 
performed by persons who*make it a regular busi- 
ness. The age at which it takes place is from 
fourteen to eighteen, aud is usually considered the 
initiation to manhood. The usual colouring matter 
is obtained from the kernel of the candle-nut, Tat- 
tooing is here called ta-ta-tau, and is tastefully 
drawn. The natives are very fond of it. It is 
expensive to the family, for the operator always 


the finest mats, siapo, and other property, as agreed 
upon before the operation is begun, The instru- 


& comb, and requires but a slight blow to enter the 
skin, The part tattooed on the males is from the 
loins to the thighs, but the women have only a few 
lines on their hands and bodies, 

The articles of which their dress is composed are 
manufactured by the females, who are exceedingly 
industrious, The common cloth or tapa is made of 
the inner bark of the “ dpuimnecevied, which is cul- 


the stem is about one and a half inches in diameter; 
the inner bark is separated and washed in water, 
which deprives it of some of its gum; it is then 
beaten until the adhesion of the fibres furms many 
of the strips into a single mass. The mallet used 
for this purpose is about two inches square, and 


end; two of its faces are grooved and the other two 
smooth ; the bark is laid on a board, and struck 


its fibres ; the grooved sides are used to spread out 
the fibres, and the smooth ones to knit them 
together. The grooves also give a thready appear- 
ance to the surlace, 


inferior quality. The tapa is often printed with 
colours in patterns. This is performed in a mode 
similar to that practised in Europe before the 
introduction of copper rollers, Instead of engraved 
blocks, they form tablets, about as thick as binders’ 
boards, of pieces of large cocoa-nut leaves, by sew- 
ing them together. One side of the tablet is kept 
smooth and even, and upon this eocoa-nut fibres 
are sewed so as to form the required pattern, which 
is of course raised upon the surface of the tablet. 
These tablets are wet with a piece of cloth well 
souked in the dye, after which the tapa, which for 
this purpose is well bleached and beautifully white, 
is laid upon them and pressed into close contact. 
The dye is made from herbs and roots, and is of 
various colours, 
| The women also manufacture the mats, Some of 
these have been mentioned in describing the dress 
of the natives: the finest kinds are made of the 
inner bark of the paper-mulberry; those of coarser 
texture of the leaves of the pandanus, which are 
| nicely seraped and bleached, The mats are all 
made by hand, and by interlacing the fibres; one of 
the finest description will require the industrious 
labour of a year, 
Among the mats are some of as fine a texture 


receives a high price for his labour, consisting of 


ment used is made of bone, sharp like the teeth of 


tivated for the purpose in nurseries, It is cut when | 


about fourteen inches long, with a handle at one 


This method differs from that practised at Tahiti, 
where the bark is beaten with a smaller mallet, 
upon a spring-board ; and the tapa made here is of 
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with the mallet in a direction at right angles with | 


| gimlet, is all they have, and before they obtained 


of the distinction he enjoys before many minutes 


Their canoes, 
Their boat-songs. 


and as soft as if made of cotton, These are rarely 
or never manufactured at t, and are solely 
possessed by the chiefs, in whose family they are 
handed down from father to son, as heir-looms. 
They are considered as their choicest treasures, 
and are so much coveted that wars have been 
made to obtain possession of them, 

There are several distinct trades among the 
men besides that of tattooing; among the most 
esteemed is that of canoe-building, in which there 
is no little skill displayed. 

The usual fishing-eanoe is made of a single tree, 
with a small out-rigger to balance it. They have 
no large double canoes, such as are seen in Tonga 
and Feejee. 

The largest canoes are from thirty to sixty foet 
long, and capable of carrying from ten to twelve 
persons. They are formed of several pieces of 
plank, fastened together with sennit, These pieces 
are of no regular size or shape. On the edge of 
each plank is a ledge or projection, which serves to 
attach the sennit, and to connect and bind it closely 
to the adjoining one. It is surprising to see the 
labour bestowed on pai a many small pieces, 
where large and good planks might be obtained. 
Before the pieces are joined, the gum from the 
bark of the bread-fruit tree is used to cement them 
close and prevent leakage. These canoes retain 
their form mach more truly than one would have 
supposed, and L saw few whose original model had 
been impaired by service. On the outside, the pieces 
are so closely fitted as frequently to require close 
examination before the seams can be detected. 
This perfection of workmanship is astonishing to 
those who see the tools with which it is executed, 
They are now made of no more than a piece of iron 
tied to a stick, and used as an adze, This, with a 
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these iron tools, they used adzes made of hard 
stone or fish-bones. These canoes are built with a 
deck forward and aft. They are long and narrow, 
and their shape is elegant. They are paddled by 
natives, who sit two abreast, and are guided by a 
steersman. The seat of honour is on the forward 
deck, in the centre of which is a row of pegs, to 
Which the Jarge white ovula shell is attached by 
way of ornament. The natives find no difficulty in 
occupying this place, as they manage to sit in 
almost any position with ease to themselves; but a 
stranger who attempts it, and is for any time con- 
fined to one of these places of honour, will repent 


are over. One of our gentlemen was treated with 
this distinetion, and will long recollect the words | 
of the song they sing. 
“ Lelei tusilaya je tau mua, 
Leango tusilava le tau muri.” 


" Good above all is the part before, 
Bad above all is the part behind.” 


The uneasiness, from his aceount, does not only 
proceed from the small place left to sit upon, but 
also from the constant apprehension of being pre- 
cipitated into the sea, This faa Samoa, or Samoan 
fashion, is any thing but ble. 

Having both a prow and stern, these canoes can- 
not be manceuvred without tacking; consequently 
the out-rigger, that constitutes their safety, is, in 
using their sail, alternately to leeward and wind- 
xan, and does not, when to leeward, add much to | 


a 


Ingenuity shown in the construction 
of their houses. 


the stability of the canoe. They carry less sail 


and to guard against the danger of upsetting, the 
natives rig a sprit or boom (suati), projecting from 
the opposite side to that on which the out-rigger is 
fitted. This boom is secured with guys to the top 
of the mast, When the wind blows fresh, some of 
the men go out upon it, and thus balance or coun- 
teract the force of the wind, Those on the other 
side of the canoe are kept ready to go out on the 
Pests ip when that becomes necessary. Thi sail 
is made of a mat, of a triangular shape, with its 
apex below: some of these are ten feet high. 

None of the canoes we saw at the Samoan Group 
are calculated for long voyages. Those used in 
their intercourse with the Tonga Islands are the 
large double Feejee canoe, of which I shall speak 
when I treat of those islanders. 

In their trips from town to town, they are gene- 


| rally on parties of pleasure, termed malanga, and 


are frequently to be met with singing their boat- 


son 

These songs lave but little variety, are destitute 
of melody, and have small pretensions to harmony, 
They consist, for the most part, of two short strains, 


repeated alternately, the first by a single indivi- | 
dual, and the second by several, heir voices are | 


loud, and have generally a tenor character; the 


strains are mostly in the minor scale, and sung in 


| the key of two or three flats. 


The work in which the Samoans show their 
greatest ingenuity, is in the construction of their 
nitive houses, and particularly of their fale-teles 
or eouncil-houses, some of which are of large di- 
mensions, They are built of the wood of the bread- 
fruit tree, and there are two modes in use, their 
own, and that borrowed from the Friendly Islands. 
The true Samoan house is slightly oval; those of 
the Friendly Islands are oblong. They may be 
said to consist of three parts, the centre and two 
ends; the former is erected first. For this pur- 
pose the three centre-posts, which are twenty-five 
or thirty feet high, are usually first raised; on 
these rests the ridge-pole. A staging or seaffoldin 
is now erected, nearly in the form of the roof, which 
serves for ladders and to support the roof tempo- 
rarily. The roof is commenced at the ridge-pole, 
and is worked downwards, The cross-beams are 
lashed in at different heights, connecting the centre 
portions of the roof together, and are fastened to 


the upright centre-posts. The rafters are made of | 


short pieces, placed at equal distances apart, and 
form the curve that is required to construct the 
roof. Between the largest rafters are smaller 
ones, about one foot apart. Across the rafters are 
placed and fastened many small rods, about an inch 
in diameter. The whole is neatly thatched with 
the sugar-cane or pandanus-leaves, and the rafters 
are terminated by a wall-piece, made of short 
pieces of wood, fastened together and to the rafters, 
so as to form the ellipse required for the roof, 
The end portions, of similar small pieces, are made 
to correspond to the required curvature of the roof 
and the ellipse of the wall-plate. Posts are now 
placed in the ground, about three feet apart, to 


receive the wall-piece, which is fastened to their 


There is no fastening used but senuit, made 
of ecocoa-nut fibres, The rafters are generally made 
of the hibiscus, which is light and strong. The 
eaves extend about a fuot beyond the posts. The 
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Their houses. ! 
Their foud. Ls 


| smaller houses generally have anent sides ; 
than the canoes of the other natives of Polynesia; | eam 2 Perm ; 


the larger ones are open all around, but mats are 
hung up as curtains by the occupants, and any 
part may be used as a door. 

After the whole is finished, the interior has the 
appearance of an extensive framework, from the 
number of cross-beams, which are used as deposi- 
tories for their property, tapas, mats, &c,; and in 
some cases the favourite canoe of the chiefs is 
placed onthem. After a full inspection of one of 
these fabrics, one cannot but view these natives not 
only as industrious, but as possessing great skill 
and ingenuity. The thatehing lasts four or five 


years. There is no floor to the house, but the | 


ground is covered with stones about the size of a 


smallegg. There is usually a paved platform on — 


the outside, about three feet wide. In some cases 
this is raised a foot, and serves to keep the house 
dry, as the stones allow a free passage to water. 


On the pavement are laid course mats, and the | 


finer ones are spread above, covering about half 
the area. 

These fine mats are rolled up until required, 
Many baskets hang here and there, with some 


cocoa-nut shells to contain water, and the ava-bow), | 


Mats are sus 


curtain, called tai-namu, which, forming a kind of 
tent, by being passed over a ridge-pole or rope, and 
falling on the ground, answers all the purposes 
required*, 

in one, and sometimes on both sides of the 


centre-post of the houses, is a small circular hearth, | 


enclosed by stones of larger size; this is the place 
for burning the dried leaves of the cocoa-nut, 


these do not give out much smoke, yet as they 
burn for a long time, the house gradually becomes 
filled with soot, for there is no outlet above for its 


escape}. 
As they always use the flambeau to light them | 


on their return from their feasts, it produces a 
singular and pretty effect to see an assembly break- 
ing up, and the different parties winding through 
the groves with torches, throwing the whole into 


bold relief. A rude lamp is also used, made of a | 


eocoa-nut shell, with a little oil in it, and a piece of 
vine-stalk for a wick, and likewise the nut of the 
aleurites triloba, or candle-nut, several of which 
are strung on a thin stiek, 

Many white-washed houses are now to be seen, 
for the natives have been taught the use of lime by 
the missionaries, and are beginning to use it in 
their dwellings. All the missionaries’ houses have 
plastered walls, and board floors, and are very com- 
fortable. There is a great quantity of fine timber 
on these islands, for aaa? ome The timber 
of the bread-fruit tree and hibiseus are alone made 
use of by the natives. The missionaries have 
their planks or boards sawed by hand, and geno- 
rally by foreign og aii 

e food of the Samoans is prepared in the way 
practised at Tahiti, and generally consists of bread- 


ded about as screens, At nighit, | 
each sleeper is usually supplied with a musquito- | 


| which serve them for light at night. Although | 


* Musquitoes are exceedingly annoying to strangers, but | 


T did not remark that the natives were troubled with them, 


| Their bodies being well olled is a great preservation against 


the bites of these insects, 
+ The prevalence of sore eyes is said to be owing to the 
smoke of the lamps. 
| 
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Their habits. 
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fruit, bananas, taro, sweet-potatocs, and yams, 
| Fish is supplied in quantities from the reef, and 
they also eat the |; chesnut, vi-apple, and 
arrow-root, the feeula of which they begin to manu- 
facture in some quantities. Although it would 
searcely be supposed necessary, where every thing 
is so bountifully supplied by nature, yet they make 
provision for times of searcity and for their voyages 
| of the bread-fruit, made when green into a kind 
of paste, and rolled in banana-leaves, This under- 
oes & partial fermentation, and is called mahi, 
fris not unlike half-baked dough, and has a sour 
unwholesome taste, They eat birds, &e., but o 
sa wood-maggot which is found on the trees 
is looked upon as the most delicious food they 
have, 

They have much variety in their cooking, and 
some of their dishes are exceedingly rich and 
agreeable to the taste. They practise several 
modes of cooking the taro-tops; one, by tying them 
up with cocoa-nut pulp and baking them, in which 
state they resemble spinach cooked with cream, 
but are sweeter. Another dish is called faiai, 
made of the scraped and strained cocoa-nut pulp 
| boiled down to the consistency of custard. It is 
eaten both hot and cold. 

The habits of the Samoans are regular, They 
| rise with the sun, and immediately take a meal, 
They then bathe and oil themselves, and go to 
their occupations for the day, ‘These consist in 
“nh the cultivation of taro and yams; building 

and canoes. Many fish; others catch birds, 
for which purpose they use nets affixed to long 
poles. ‘They generally find enough to employ the 
mornings, in getting their daily supply. After this 
is done, they lounge about, or play at their various 
games, eat about one o'clock, and again at night, 
retiring to rest about nine o'clock, The men do 
all the work, even to cookery, 

The women are held in much consideration 
among this people, are treated with great atten- 
| tion, and not suffered to do any thing but what 
rightfully belongs to them. They take care of the 
house, and of their children, prepare the food for 
cooking, do all the in-door work, and manufacture 
the mats and tapa. 

They are cleanly in their habits, and bathe 
| daily; after which they anoint themselves with oil 


and turmeric, ‘This custom, I have no doubt, | 


tends to preserve the health by preventing the 
excessive perspiration which the heat of the climate 
naturally brings on. It is, however, at times 
offensive, for the oil is apt to become rancid, 

The Samoans are of a social disposition, more 
so, indeed, than the other natives of the Poly- 
nesinn islands, and they are fond of travelling, 
The reasons they have for taking these journeys 
are various: thus, when there is a scarcity of food 
in one part, or a failure of the crops, they are in 
the habit of making a “faatamilo,” or circuit, 
around a portion of these islands, so that by the 
time they return, (which is at the expiration of 
three months,) their own taro has grown and the 
bread-fruit season come around. They are now in 
their turn pre to afford the same hospitality 
and accommodation to others, The old people are 
usually left at the village to take care of it, whilst 
the younger portions are gone on one of these 
I eae or journeys, During these expeditions, 
| m@ Sort 


e is frequently carried on, The dif- 
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Entertainment of strangers. 
Their punishment for crimes. 


ferent portions of the inhabitants are each cele- 
brated for a particular staple. Some excel in 
making mats; others in building canoes; the dis- 
tricts in which the sea-ports are, obtain a variety of 


articles from ships, which are subsequently distri- 


buted over the whole group, 

It may readily be supposed that there are many 
circumstances which muke this mode of conmmuni- 
cation inconvenient, particularly when the travelling 
party is a large one, in which case it absolutely 
breeds a fumine in its 

I have before stated every village has its 
* fale-tele,” which is the property of the chief. In 
this their “fonos” or councils are held, and it is 
also the place where strangers are received, ‘The 
mode of receiving visitors is attended with much 
ceremony, A party enters the village without 
inquiring where or how they are to be entertained, 
and take up their quarters in the “ fale-tele.” In 


| a short time the chief and principal personages 
collect and visit the strangers, telling them in a set 


speech the pleasure they enjoy at their arrival, 
and their delight to entertain them, This is mostly 
said in what they term “ tala-gota,” the speech of 
the lips, and much complimentary language ensues, 
The Samoan language abounds in phrases adupted 
to this use, and worthy of a refined people. 

After this interchange of compliments, the young 
women assemble to treat the strangers to “ava, 
This is prepared after the usual mode, by chewing 
the piper mythisticum, During this time the 
young men are employed collecting and cooking 
food. This is all done with great despatch, The 
pigs are killed; the taro collected; the oven heated; 
and baskets made to hold the viands. In the feast 
they are well assured of sharing, and therefore 
have a strong stimulus to exertion, 

The strangers, on receiving the food, always re- 
turn part of it to the entertainers. Thus all the 
village is Noe i with the entertainment, and a 
scene of frolicking ensues until the strangers see 


fit to take their Sree i 
Among the heathen, dancing during the evening 
always follows this feast; but the Christian villages 
have abolished all dancing. 

These visits are not always paid or received in 
a spirit of hospitality. The chief of a powerful 
district takes this mode to exact tribute from his 
less powerful neighbours, and they are on such 
occasions extremely overbearing and insolent to 
their entertainers, 

For crimes, they have many forms of punish- 
ment, among which are; expulsion from the village 
in which the offender resides; exposure of the 
naked body to the sun; flogging; cutting off the 
ears and nose; confiscation of property; and the 
compulsory eating of noxious herbs, 

hen a murder has been committed, the friends 
of the person slain unite to avenge his death; and 
the punishment does not fall upon the guilty party 
alove, but on his friends and relatives, who wi 
their property are made the subjects of retaliation. 
If any delay in seeking redress in this manner 
occurs, it is received as an intimation that the 
Ni party, whether the family, the friends, the 
village, or whole district to which the murdered 
person belonged, are willing to aceept an equi- 
valent for the wrong they have sustained. The 
friends of the murderer then collect what they 
hope may be sufficient to avert retribution, and a 


| restore the exiles to their Iands. Aana is a 


| in a few years quite a 


Their wars.—Their orms, 
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Mode of government. | 
Their fonos or councils. 
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negotiation is entered into to fix the amount of 
compensation. When this is agreed upon, it is 
offered to the nearest relative of the deceased, and 
the parties who present it perform at the same 
time an act of submission, rostrating them- 
selves before him, This closes the affair. 

For some crimes nothing but the death of the 
offender could atone. Among these was adultery; 
and when the wives of chiefs eloped with men of 
another district, it generally produced awar, This 
was one of the causes of the wars waged by Ma- 
lietoa, 

There existed, however, means by which the 
code was rendered less bloody, in places of refuge 
for offenders, such as the tombs of chiefs, which 
were held sacred and inviolate. 

Wars were frequent among the Samoans before 
the introduction of the Gospel, and scarcely a month 
passed without quarrels being avenged, and with 
blows. ‘The last and perhaps the most bloody war 
that has ever occurred on these islands, was about 
the time of the first visit of Mr. Williams, the 
missionary, in 1830, when the inhabitants of one 
of the finest districts, that of Aana, in the western 
nart of Upolu, were almost exterminated. This 
war continued for eight months, and only those 
were saved Who escaped to the olos, or inaccessible 
places of refuge, or were protected by the “ Malo,” 
the raling or conquering party. 

When the missionaries arrived, in 1836, and for 
upwards of a year afterwards, Aana was without a 
single inhabitant; but through their influence upon 
the Malo party, it was agreed at a large “ fono” to 
in 
(in 1839) the finest part of the island, and will be 
en. 


These wars, like those of all savage people, were 


attended with great cruelty, and neither old nor | 


young of either sex were spa It is related 
that after the last battle of Aana, a fire was kept 
burning for several days, into which hundreds of 
women and children were cast. 

Their wars were seldom carried on in open fight, 
but stratagem was resorted to, and all enemies that 
could be attacked were killed, whether in their 
houses, or when accidentally met with at their 
work in the taro-patehes. 

Their arms consisted of clubs and spears, made 

of the iron-wood (casuarina), bows and arrows, 
and of late years, the musket. The man who could 
ward off a blow, and at the same time inflict a 
wound on his adversary, was considered the best 
warrior. Each village had its separate commander, 
and there was no geueral, their operntions being 
from time to time decided in council. Their spears 
were pointed with the sting of the ray-fish, which, 
on breaking off in the body, caused certain 
death, 

The olos, above mentioned, were usually on the 
top of some high rock, or almost inaccessible 


| mountain, where a small force could protect itself 


| from a larger one, 


One of these olos, or strong- 
holds, of the people of Aana, during the late war, 
was on a high perpendicular ridge, which forms 
the western boundary of the bay of Faleletai, and 
it was the scene of many a bloody contest. The 
Manono people, coming by night, would land at 
the foot of the hill, and attempt its ascent, while 
those on the top would roll and hurl down stones, 
| generally overcoming them with ease, and driving 


the invaders back with greatslaughter, The latter, 
however, took a fearful and truly savage reven 
for their various defeats. Laying in wait until the 
women came down to fish on the reefs, they set 
fe them, and massacred them all. The burning 
of houses, the destruction of the bread-fruit, cocoa- 
nut trees, taro-patches, and yaim-grounds, &c., 
were the ordinary features of these conflicts, 

U the occurrence of a cause of war, the 
parties sent to their respective friends in the dif- 
ferent towns to solicit their aid, Such solicitations 
usually resulted in the whole district, and some- 
times the whole of the island, being engaged in a 
civil war. 

On going to war, they were accustomed to cast 
their hair loose, or to tieitup in various forms; and 
to add to the fierceness of their ap nee, they 
wore bunches of false hair, which also in- 
ereased their apparent height, 

In making peace, the conquered was 
required to make submission, by bringing londs of 
stones, fire-wood, and green boughs, and to bow 
down very abjectly in the presence of the chief. 
They were also required to pay a large amount of 


| tapa, mats, and other property. 


The government of the Samoans is more refined 
in principle than could well be expected. The rule 
of hereditary chiefs is acknowledged, and the dis- 
tinction of the several classes well defined, Great 
respect is paid to the chiefs, and particularly to the 
“tupu,” or highest eluss. To this belong Malietoa, 
Pea of Manono, &c. The second class consists 


of the near relatives of the first, and of others who 


have large ions; the third, of the petty chiefs 
of villages; next come the tulafales, who are a well- 
defined class between the chiefs (alii) and common 
people, These tulafales are proprietors of the soil, 
and householders ; they possess considerable in- 


fluence, and act as advisers of the chiefs, and the | 
executors of their orders, Like the chiefs, they | 
derive their rank from descent. There is no dis- | 


tinct name fur the common people as a class, but 
the chiefs in speaking of them always apply some 
opprobrious epithet. The son of a low-born wo- 
man by a chief ranks asa chief, although he has no 
authority; and the son of a noble woman by a man 
of mean birth, may be either a chief or a com- 
moner, _ 

The lands are allotted and distinguished by 


known boundaries, The natural heir of the former | 


owner succeeds, and is the feudal chief or leader 


in war’, but all his dependants are free to cultivate | 


it. Lands may be sold, which is done at public 
meetings, and the bargain is made binding by 


sticking their staves into the ground, or digging a | 


portion of it up. 

The whole power lies in the high chiefs of the 
“ Malo” or conquering party. They assemble in 
fono, and determine the general laws and rules of 
action. At the head of this is Malietoa, who is 
now considered the head chief of Atua, and is sup- 


will shortly acquire that of Tui of Aana, | 


ch of these districts formerly had a separate 
chief, bearing the same title of Tui, but in their 
wars with Manono, nearly all the descendants of 
these princes were killed off. ‘To obtain this title 
requires the consent of the chiefs of Manono, 


and part of Sayaii, which belongs to the ruling 


pany ; : , 
The fono may Jevy what contributions it pleases, 
12 


Vea or Wallis Teland. 
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Uea or Wallis Island. 


particularly on those they have conquered. The 
present “Malo” or government is designated 
“ Malo-to-toa”—the gentle government. 

Although there is no supreme authority acknow- 


of chiefs of districts assuming and maintaining it. 
The late Tamafago, of whom some account has 
already been given, was one of these. He assumed 
the attributes not only of a king, but of a god, and 
after conquering a rival district on Sayati, he took, 
a8 lias been stated, the name, “ O le Tupu o Savaii” 
—the King of Savaii, After he was killed, Malie- 
toa succeeded to the same title; but it now confers 
no power, and is considered merely as compli- 
mentary. 

Each district and town has its own government. 
An elderly chief generally presides, or is con- 
sidered as the head of the village, town, or dis- 
trict, In these primary fonos or meetings, the 
affairs are generally discussed by the alii (chiefs 
and tulafales (landholders), and what they deter- 
mine on is usually followed, The great fono, or 
general assembly, is seldom called, except on 
matters affecting the whole of the island or dis- 
| trict. The subject is calmly debated, and most 
thoroughly discussed; the final decision, however, 
is not by vote, but is adopted after consulta- 
tion, and is governed by the opinions of the 
most influential chiefs. It thus appears that 
these assemblies have little influence upon the 
} course the chiefs may have determined to pursue, 
and serve chiefly to insure the united action of 
the district in ying the designs of the chiefs 
into effect, The tulu-fano or decree, promulgated 
by the council, is to be obeyed, and those who fail 
are punished by the Malo, being plundered by them 
of their lands, &c. 


WINDS—ITS VEGETATION — MONOTONY OF 


YOR ANTARCTIC CRUISE, 


On the 10th of November we weighed anchor 
from ree and made all sail to the westward ; 
and on the 11th had lost sight of Savaii. Officers 
were stationed for the three following nights to 
look out for the periodic showers of meteors, but 
the nights were cloudy, and none were seen, 

On the 12th we made Uea or Wallis Island, and 
at 3 pow. were off its southern end, which is 
situated in latitude 13° 24’ S,, longitude 176° 9' 


ledged in any one individual, yet there are instances | 


in their best 
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In the descent of the office of chief, the rule of 
primogeniture is not strictly followed, but the 
paienig and title always remain in the same 
family. 

It is the custom at the fonos to compliment the 
head chiefs, and invoke blessings on them in 
prayers, that their lives may be prolonged and 
prosperous. I was informed that these assemblies 
were conducted with much ceremony, but I was 
much disappointed in the one I witnessed. The 
forms of proceeding may, however, be different 
when strangers are not present. The fonous gene- 
rally begin at an early hour in the morning, and 
last until late in the afternoon. One of the 
most pleasing of the ceremonies is that in which 
the chiefs are supplied with food during the 
time the meeting is in session. After the food is 
prepared and dished in fresh banana-leaves, the 
wives and daughters of the chiefs attire themselves 

teeta: They then enter the fale- 
tele, and approach their fathers, husbands, and | 
brothers, &e., before whom they stop, awaiting 
their instructions as to whom they shall hand the 
viands. When they have obeyed their directions, 
they retire, The whole duty is conducted with 
the utmost decorum, and while it is going on, no 
conversation is permitted except in a low yoice, 1 
learned from the missionaries who had attended | 
some of their meetings, that the manner of speak- 
ing was , and the self-possession of the orators 
remarkable, The speakers generally have persons 
near them who act as a sort of prompters, and re- 
mind them of the subjects it is desirable they 
should speak of. The whole proceedings are con- 
ducted with the utmost quiet, and no disturbance 
is allowed. . 


EXHIDITION— 


22" E. Instead of a single island as might be 
expected from the name, there are nine separate 
islands, varying in cireuit from one to ten mi 
and enclosed with one extensive reef. The land 
is, in general, high. We made a running survey 
of this group. 

While off Wallis Island, we were boarded by a 
canoe, in which was a native who spoke a little 
English. I had thus the means of communicating 


. Tuval put on shore. 
Hoorn Island.—Matihews’ Rock. 


| with the shore, and resolved to take advantage of 


it by landing the prisoner Tuvai. I conceived 


| that this would aecomplish all the ends I had in 


view in removing him from his native island, par- 
ticularly as the course of the wind is such, for the 
greater part of the year, as to prevent canoes pro- 
ceeding from Wallis Island to the Samoan Group, 
and there is in consequence no communication be- 
tween them, His fate would of course remain a 
mystery to his countrymen, and the impression I 


had hoped to produce on their minds would be | 


effectually made. My original intention had been 
to Jand him at Hoorn Island, which is two days’ 
sail further to the south ; but a similar opportunity 
might not perhaps have presented itself there, — 
Having decided on this course, 1 committed him 
to the charge of the person who had boarded us, 
and gave particular directions that he, with his 
rolls of tapas, should be immediately taken and 
presented to the chief. The customs of the islanders 


| promised that this would insure him good treat- 


| least that he would be onl 


ment, by giving him at once a 
rob 


etor ; or at 


| person, and not exposed to the pillage of the whole 


| murders 


population, who would in all probability have 
stripped him of his property the instant he landed, 
if not restrained by the authority of a chief. 

Tuvai seemed delighted at being released from 
his confinement on ship-board, and took his leave 
by shaking hands with the sentry. Thus, while 
the culprit has not been exposed to any unneces- 
sary severity of punishment, I feel satisfied that I 
fully accomplished my object of convincing his 
countrymen that they could not hope to commit 

upon their white visitors with impunity. 

These islands appear to be well wooded, and we 
saw many large native houses upon them. As we 
drew near, we pereeived upon a rocky flat a few 
natives waving a white flag. The native who came 


on board informed me that the inhabitants were | 


numerous, and that among them there were ten 
white men, 


The entrance to the lagoon is on the south side | 


of the Group, and the pilot, if so he may be called, 
informed me that there was ample room for the 
ship to pass within the reef. Wood, water, and 
refreshments may be obtained here. 

Hoorn Island we made the following day. It 
was discovered in 1616 by Schouten and Le Maire. 
Its highest point is two thousand five hundred 
feet above the sea; on its northern side many 
rocks are visible, and the whole surface appears 
bold and precipitous, affording,’as far as we could 

erceive, little soil for cultivation. Cocoa-palms 
in considerable numbers, were, however, observed 
upon a low point projecting from its southern side, 
This island is inhabited, and I have been informed 
that an unsuccessful attempt to establish a mission 
upon it was made by the Catholics in 1840, 

On the 18th we saw Matthews’ Rock, whose 
height we ascertained to be 1186 feet. It is of a 


| conical shape, about a mile in circumference, and 


principally composed of conglomerate. A dike of 
emerges observed occupying about a third of the 


| width of the island. In order to obtain specimens, 


a boat was despatched to endeavour to effect a 
landing : the undertaking proved difficult, but was 
accomplished by Dr. Fox and Midshipman Henry, 
who swam through the surf. They brought off 
some specimens of porphyritie rock, and a few 
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Ball's Pyramid.—Port Jackson entered. 
Arrival at Sydney, 
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small crystals of selenite. Patches were scen on 
the northern side of the island appearing as if 
covered with sulphur. As has been so often men- 
tioned in speaking of other uninhabited islands, 

reat numbers of birds were seen upon and around 
it. This island is in latitude 22° 27’ S., longitude 
172° 10° 33!" E. 

On the 26th November we made Ball's Pyra- 
mid, which appears to be a barren rock rising 
abruptly from the sea. 

At sunset on the 29th of November we made 
the light-house on the headland of Port Jackson, 
We hind a fair wind for entering the harbour, and 
although the night was dark, and we had no pilot, 


yet as it was important to avoid any loss of time,1 | 


determined to run in. I adopted this resolution, 
because, although we were all unacquainted with the 
channel, [ was assured that the charts in our pos- 
session might be depended upon, and | s on 
under a press of sail, accompanied by the Peacock, 
At 8 p.a. we found ourselves at the entrance of the 
harbour. Here a light erected on a sho) called 
the Sow and Pigs, since the publication of the 
charts, caused a momentary hesitation, but it was 
not leng before it was determined where it was 
placed, and with this new aid, I decided to run up 
and anchor off the Cove, In this I succeeded, and 
the Peacock, directed by signal, followed the Vin- 
cennes. At half-past 10 pot. we quietly dropped 
anchor off the Cove, in the midst of the shipping, 
without any one having the least idea of our 
arrival. 

When the good people of Sydney looked abroad 
in the morning, they were much astonished to see 
two mén-of-war lying among their shipping, which 
had entered their harbour in spite of the difficulties 
of the channel, without being reported, and un- 
known to the pilots. Their streets were speedily 
alive with our offeers and men, who were de- 
lighted at finding themselves once more in a 
civilized country, and one where their own lan- 
guage was spoken. 
day. 

Our consul, J. W. Williams, Esq., came early on 
board to welcome us. He communicated the in- 


| formation that the Relief had arrived safely, and 


landed all our stores, which were ready for us and 
close at hand ; after which, and about ten days 
before our arrival, she had sailed for the United 
States, 

Our arrival was duly announced hy an officer, 
and through him I was informed that the governor, 


Sir George Gipps, would be happy to receive me | 


at eleven o’clock. In compliance with this intima- 
tion, I had the honour of waiting upon his ex- 
cellency at that hour, in company with Captain 
Hudson, and our consul. I made my apologies 
for having entered the harbour in so unceremonious 
a manner, and stated the reasons why [ could not 
tender the customary salutes. 

The reception I met with was troly kind: every 
assistance which lay in his power was cordially 
offered ; and I was assured that I had only to 
make my wants known to have them supplied, 
The use of Fort Macquarie was immediately 
granted me for an observatory, a position which, 
being within hail of my ship, gave me great facili- 
ties for conducting my experiments, and at the 
same time superintending my other duties. 


ie Porpoise and Flying-Fish arrived the next 
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Description of Sydney, 
Its resemblance to American towns. 


I may in this place acknowledge the open-hearted 
| welcome we met with from all the government 
| officers, military and civil, as well as from the 

citizens, Our reception was gratifying in the ex- 

treme, and cannot be too highly appreciated. The 

Australian Club was thrown open to us by its com- 

mittee, and parties, balls, &c., were given in our 
| honour; in short, all our leisure time was fully 
occupied in the receipt of these hospitable atten- 
tions. 

The day after we anchored at Sydney, the brig 
Camden also arrived. By her we learned the 
melancholy intelligence of the death of the Rev, 
Mr, Williams, from whom we had parted so short 
a time before at the Samoan Group. He was then, 
as will be recollected, about setting forth to propa- 
gate the Gospel among the savages of the New 

Tebrides, and was in full health and high spirits, 
in the ardent hope of success in his mission. My 
information in respect to this sad event, was de- 
| vived from his associate, Mr. Cunningham. The 

had placed native missionaries at Rotuma an 

Totoona. Mr, Williams then landed at Tanna, 
which they found in a high state of cultivation, 
and where they were hospitably received by the 
natives, These were Papuans, and spoke a lan- 
guage much like that of the Hervey islanders. At 
Tanna, Samoan missionaries were also left, and 
they thence proceeded to Erromango, Here they 
found a barren country and a different race of 
men, black, with woolly hair, who did not compre- 
hend a word of any of the languages known to the 
the nativ Ithough apparent! ici 

The natives, although a tly suspicious, ex- 
hibited no s aca of actual "hostility. Mr, 
Williams, with Mr, Harris, Mr, Cunningham, and 
the master of the vessel, landed, and were strolling 
about, arsusing themselves with picking up shells, 
| While thus engaged, they had separated from each 
other, and Messrs. Harris and Williams were in 
advance of the others. On a sudden the war- 
shout was heard, and Mr, Harris was seen running, 
pursued by a crowd of natives. He was soon over- 
taken by them, and killed. Mr, Williams then 
turned and endeavoured to reach the boat, but he 
had delayed too long, and although he reached the 
water, he was followed into it and slain also, 

Mr. pra in and the captain escaped, al- 
though with difficulty, and after some fruitless 
attempts to recover the body, left the island, Mr, 
Cuuningham was of opinion that the attack had 
not been premeditated, but arose from a sudden 
| desire to obtain possession of the clothes of the 
persons who were on shore ; he was also satisfied 
that a single loaded musket im the hands of those 
left in the boat, would have been the means of 
saving these two valuable lives, 

I had, in a conversation with Mr, Williams at 
Upolu, expressed my belief that the savage inhabit- 
ants of the New Hebrides would not be safely 
visited without the means of defence, He lad in 
reply declared himself averse to the use of fire- 
arms or any other weapon in the propagation of 
the Gospel; being of opinion that it would be more 
easily and effectually disseminated without them. 

The missionary cause has sustained 4 great loss 
in Mr. Williams’s death; for in him were united a 
true spirit of enterprise and fervent zeal, with 
great perseverance anda thorough knowledge of 
the native character, 1 still think with melancholy 


pleasure of the nequaintanee I had the good for- 
tune to form with him. 
The town of Sydney may, for convenience of 


description, be considered as divided into two 


parts; the line that separates them coincides peasy 
with that of George Street, the broadway of Syd- 
ney. The old town lies on the east side of this line, 
and occupies the eastern promontory of the Cove ; 
it is the least reputable part, and is almost filled 
with grog-shopsand brothels, except at its extreme | 
eastern quarter, where there are a few gentecl 
buildings, in agreeable situations, The streets to 
the south and west of George Street are well laid | 
out, and are mepey filling up with good houses, 

The houses of Sydney are for the most part well 
built and commodions, On the western side of the 
town are many handsome buildings and extensive 
public grounds ; towards the eastern side is a large 
square, called Hyde Park, upon which are situated 
the offices of the colonial government, the church 
of St. James, and the Catholic cathedral, 

Sydney contains about twenty-four thousand in- 
habitants, which is about one-fifth part of the whole 
population (120,000) of the colony ; and about 
one-fourth of this number are convicts. In truth, 
the fact that it is a convict settlement may be at 
onee inferred from the number of police-officers 
aud soldiers that are every where seen, and is ren- 
dered certain by the appearance of the “ chuin- 
gangs.’ The latter reminded us, except in the 
colour of those who composed them, of the coffee- 
carrying slaves at Rio ; but the want of the cheer- 
ful song, and the ap t merriment which the 
Brazilian slaves exhibit in the execution of their 
tasks, was apparent. 

When viewed from the water, Sydney appears 
to great advantage. It lies on the south side of the 
harbour, and covers two narrow promontories, 
separated and bounded by coves. The ground 
rises gradually, and thus exhibits its buildmgs to 
great advantage, giving it the air of a large com- 
mercial city. It is chiefly built of a drab-coloured 
sandstone, resembling that employed in the new 
ponte buildings at Washington, but of a lighter 
me. Red brick is also used in building, and the 
suburbs contain many neat cottages anil country- 
seats. The sandstone is a beautiful material, but is 
not very durable. The view of the town is diver- 
sified with the peculiar foliage of Australian trees, 
among which the pines of Norfolk Island and 
Moreton Bay are most conspicuous, At the time 
of our arrival, the trees were infested with locusts 
nage which made a noise absolutely deafening, 
The suund this insect produces is the same as that 
made by the analogous species in the United States, 
but is continued here during the heat of the day, 


| and ten times more deafening, 


Handsome equipages abound; and the stage- 
conches are numerous. These, with the costume 
and demeanour of the more respectable part of 
the population, struck us as being more like what 
is seen in our towns than in those of Europe. Every 
thing has a new look about it, and the people ma- 
nifest more of the bustle and aetivity of our money- 
making and enterprising population than are to be 
seen in ald countries, The acquisition of wealth 
seems to be the only object of all exertion here, 
and speculation was as rife as we had left it in the 
United States. Cutting down hills, filling up valleys, 
laying out and selling lots, were actively going on, 


Prevalence of intoxication. 
Government-house, 


There are, in truth, many particulars in which the 
people of Sydney resemble those of America, This 
is observable, among other things, in the influence 
of the public press, In Australia, however, it is 
more licentious than any except the lowest of our 
newspapers ; taking unwarrantable liberties with 
private character, and is far from being remark- 
able for discrimination, 

In one particular, a most striking difference is 
to be observed between the scenes to be witnessed 
at Sydney, and in the cities of the United States. 
This consists in the open practice of the vice of 


| drunkenness, which here stalks abroad at noonday, 


It is not rare at any time, but on holidays its pre- 
eae surpasses any thing I have ever witnessed. 
ven 
called) where there to be seen 
the most ee streets, brawling in the houses, or 
borne off in charge of the police, However highly 
coloured this picture may be thought, it is fully 
corroborated by the police reports of the Sydney 
papers on Monday mornings. The police-officers 
themselves are among the venders of the intoxica- 
ting liquid, 
he facilities for indulgence in this vice are to 
be seen every where in the form of low taverns 
and grog-shops, which attract attention by their 
gaudy signs, adapted to the taste of the different 
orders of customers, as the “ King's Arms,” the 
“ Punch-Bowl,” the “Shamrock,” the “Thistle,” 
the Ship,” the * Jolly Sailors.” Of these, two hun- 
dred and fifty are licensed by the government, or 


ring along 


| more than one to each hundred souls, Among 
| them a small shop was pointed out which from the 


pres 


extent of its custum yielded the enormous amount 
of 2001, for rent to its owner annually, a sum far 
beyond the apparent value of the whole property. 


The quantity of rum which is consumed in the — 
colony may be estimated from the facts, that the | 


revenue derived from its importation was in 1838, 
189,450/,, and that the supply amounts nearly to 
ht gallons annually for every individual in the 


Itis related, that a highly respectable individual 
transmitted complaints against Governor Macquarie 
to the home government; and that, by way of 
answering these expostulations, the reply of the 
governor was: “ There are but two classes of per- 
sons in New South Wales, those who have been 
couvisted, and those who ought to be.” 

The old government-house, where I had the 
honour of seeing Sir George Gipps, is a low, cot- 
tage-shaped building, which has no pretensions to 
beanty, and appears to have been built at different 
times, having been enlarged as often as additional 
aecommodation was needed, During the summer 
months the governor resides at the government- 
louse at Paramatta, 

A new palace or government-house is at present 
building in the lic grounds which lie to the 


| eastward of the old one, from which a road extends 


through them towards the South Head of Port 
Jackson, This road is the usual promenade and 
drive of the citizens of Sydney, After leaving the 
government domain, it enters Wooloomoloo, a 
region covered with the country-seats and cottages 
of the higher classes, which although originally 
little more than a barren rock, has been brought 
into a high state of cultivation by its occupants. 
The drive in this direction may challenge compari- 
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| made by Lieutenant Vouch. 


Mr, Couningham, the botanist. 


His melaucholy fate, 19 


son for benuty with any part of the world, It pre- 
sents innumerable and picturesque views of the 
noble bay, and of the promontories that jut into it, 
occupied by mansions and ornamental grounds, 
On reaching the South Head, a view of great 
beauty is also seen, The point thus named, is a 
bold headland, about two hundred and fifty-four 


| 


feet in height, on which stands the light-house, a | 


no Ene a n ee revolving light. 

@ public grounds are in ied by a 
botanical garden, which was takd out by Mr. Cun- 
ningham, the botanist of the colony, to whose 
memory 4 monument is about to be erected in the 
garden, which is itself 2 memorial of his fine taste, 


and his successful cultivation of the science he 
of the fair sex (if they may be so | 


professed, Mr, Cunningham perished by a melan- 
choly death, which is still spoken of with regret. 
He had, in his capacity of botanist, accompanied 
Major Mitchell, the surveyor-general of the colony, 
on a tour of exploration in 1835. In the pursuit 
of his researches, he wandered from the party, and 
did not return, As soon as he was missed, the 
native guides were sent in search of him, but re- 
turned without having succeeded in finding his 
traces. Major Mitchell then instituted a fresh 
search,in which the tracks of Mr. Cunningham's 
horse were found, and followed for ninety miles, 
Within this space three places were seen where 
he had stopped and encamped. From the last of 
these, the tracks of the horse were aguin followed, 


until the carcass of the animal was found dead | 


through fatigue and starvation, with the whip tied 
to the bridle, and all his accoutrements about him. 
Retracing their steps to his last encampment, they 
ascertained, on close examination, that he had 
there killed his dog for food, and his footsteps were 
seen as if making rapid strides for the bed of a 
river, which he had followed to a pool, into which 
he had plunged. Further down the river, some 
shells were found near the remains of a fire, which 
had evidently been kindled hy a white man. Here 
all further traces of him were lost, and the search 
abandoned in despair, 

Some months afterwards a second search was 
In the course of this, 
some natives were taken near the Brogan river, in 
whose possession a part of Mr. Cunningham's 
clothing was found. They stated that a white man 
had come to them in a state of great exhaustion; 
that he was hungry, and they fed him, but that 
during the night they had become afraid, and 
killed him. The body was never found, 

Lieutenant Vouch inferred that Mr. Cunning! 
had become es Pel the severity of his suffer- 
ings, and that this caused him to wander about 
at night, which, with other suspicious movements, 
had alarmed the natives, who, under the influence 
of their terrors, had murdered him, 

Thus ended the useful life of one who had raised 
himself to eminence by his own exertions, and had 
by his virtues and scientific acquirements gained 
the esteem of all the pure and good of the colony, 
by whom he will be long affectionately and honour- 
bly remembered, 

At the end of the walk around the government 
domain, the following inscription is calculated to 
excite a smile: “Be it recorded, that this road 
round the inside of the government domain, called 


| Mrs. Macquarie’s Road, so called by the governor 


on aceount of her having originally planned it, 
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three miles and three hundred and seventy-seven 

yards in length, was finally completed on the 13th 
day of June, 1816,” 

Governor Macquarie has literally put his mark 


on the town of Sydney, where hardly a single street, | 


square, or publie building can be passed, without 
seeing his name cut in stone, 


The aspect of the country around Sydney is suf- | 


| ficient to prove that New South Wales is very 
different, in its general features, from other parts 
‘| of the globe. This is chiefly owing to two causes; 
the aridity of its climate, and the prevalence of 
sandstone rock. This rock may be readily exa- 
mined at the Heads of Port Jackson, and on the 
shores of the many coves that surround this beau- 
tiful harbour. Its colour is pale yellow or drab, 
and it lies in beds nearly horizontal and of various 
thickness, whose upper surface, except where 
broken by ravines and water-courses, forms a table- 
land, The average elevation in the neighbourhood 
of Sydney is from three hundred and fifty to four 
hundred feet. At this level it extends in gentle 
undulations to a great distance inland. 
This arid soil yields but a scanty growth of vege- 
table products, which, consisting of burnt pasture, 
| and thinly-seattered trees and ~eehidepar give to 
the whole region a look of desolation. he grass 
does not every where conceal the bare rock, and 
the thin soil supports only a few gum-trees (euca- 

Iypti), and bushes, Throughout the wide plain 

there is little to relieve the eye, except here and 
| there a small cultivated spot, 

In consequence of this parse ei are Sign 
continuous miles of waste Jands in New South 
Wales which by the inhabitants are called “ forests.” 
These are very different from what we understand 
| by the term, and consist of gum-trees (eucalypti), 
so Widely seattered that a carriage may be driven 
rapidly through them without meeting any obstruc- 
tion, while the foliage of these trees is so thin and 
apparently so dried up as scarcely to cast a shade, 
Thus miles may be traversed in these forests with- 
out impediment, A few marshy spots are ocea- 
sionally seen, covered with thickets of brush ; and 


the gum-tree will not grow upon them, and which 
receive the direct and scorching rays of the 


5un,, 

The most remarkable part of New South Wales 
is the district of Illawarra, situated on the coast, 
about sixty miles to the south of Port Jackson, 
This is a narrow strip, that seems to be formed by 


a distance which varies from one to ten miles, The 
cliffs or mountains vary in height from one thou- 
sand to two thousand feet. This region is ex- 
tremely fruitful ; its forests are rich with a great 
variety of foliage, and of creeping plants which 
twine around the trees. The great size and num- 
ber of the trees served to remind the gentlemen 
who visited it, of the vegetation of the tropical 
islands, luxuriant with tree-ferns, bananas, banyans, 
&e, This luxuriance is in owing to a rich 
and light soil, composed of decomposed basalt and 
liaceous sandstone, mixed with vegetable 
mould, but more to the iarity of its climate. 
The high cliffs which bound it to the west, keep 
| off the scorching winds which reach other parts 
_ of the coast from that quarter, and the moisture of 
the sea-breeze intercepted by them is condensed, 


in other places there are tracts so dry that even | 


the retreat of the sandstone cliffs from the sea, to | 


falling in gentle showers. For this reason, it is | 
not subject to the long and frequent droughts 
that occur in other parts of New South Wales. 

These droughts are sometimes of such long 
continuance, that we at one time read of the whole 
country having been burnt up for want of rain, a 
famine threatened, and the sheep and cattle perish- 
ing in immense numbers. 

hese have been succeeded by long-continued 
rains, which have raised the rivers thirty or forty 
feet, flooded the whole country, deluged the towns 
and villages, and completely destroyed the crops. 
Such floods carry with them houses, barns, stacks 
of grain, &c., drown the cattle, and even the in- 
habitants are in some eases saved only by being 
taken from the tops of their houses in boats, 

The year of our visit, 1839, added another in- 
stance to the list of disasters of the latter kind ; 
and the published accounts state that twenty thou- 
sand sheep were lost in the valley of the Hawkes- 
bury by the floods. Such evils indeed appear to 
be of frequent occurrence, and the settler in New 
South Wales has to contend with the elements in 
an unusual degree. 

Such disasters are equally injurious to the hus- 
bandman and the wool-grower; for the same cause 
that destroys the crops, also carries off the stock, 
so that it is only the rein capitalist who can suc- 
cessfully struggle against or overcome such ad- 


| Verse circumstances, It is some recompense for 


this state of things, that one or two favourable 
years will completely repay all former losses ; and 
it is due to the perseverance and industry of the 
inhabitants of New South Wales to say, that 
they have already, in spite of the difficulties they 
have had to encounter, made it one of the most 
flourishing colonies on the globe, 

In seasons of drought, the flocks and herds are 
driven into the interior, The year of our visit 


| (1839) was accounted a wet one, and some parts 


of the sandstone district which produced 
crops of grain * in drier sensons would have 
to barrenness, 
such a climate it is not surprising that there 
are hardly any streams that merit the name of 
rivers, It is necessary to guard against being 
misled by the inspection of maps of the country, 
and forming from them the idea that it is well 
watered, Such an impression would be erroneous, 
and yet the maps are not inaccurate ; streams do 
at times exist in the places where they are laid 
down on the maps, but for the greater part of 
every year no more is to be seen than the beds or 
courses, in which, during the season of floods, or 
after long-continued rains, absolute torrents of 
water flow, but which will within the short space 
of a month again become a string of deep pools. 
Were it not for this peculiar provision of nature, 
the country for the greater part of the year would be 
without water, and, consequently, uninhabitable, 
The principal rivers which are found to the east 
of the Blue Mountains are, the Hunter, George, 
Shoalham,and Hawkesbury. None of these streams 
are navigable further than the tide flows in the 
estuaries, which sometimes extend twenty or thirty 


* In the diluvial fats along the rivers, the wheat crop ts 
usually about twenty-five bushels to the acre. Forty to 
forty-five bushels have been obtained, but such crops are 
very untsual. 
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miles inland, for: beyond them they are usually no 
more than twenty inches in depth, Each of these 
streams has numerous tributaries, which drain a 


large area of country, and during heavy rains the | 


main branches are suddenly swelled, and cause the 
floods which have been spoken of, To the west 
of the mountains, the water-courses are of a very 
different character. The Darling, for instance, 
through a course of seven hun miles, does not 
receive a single tributary, although it is said to 
drain an extent of sixty thousand square miles, 
It | the other character which has been 
mentioned, of being frequently reduced to a mere 
string of poola, The Darling, Morrumbidgee, and 
Lachlan, unite about one hundred miles from the 
ocean, and their joint stream is known by the 
name of the Murray, which after passing through 
Lake Alexandria, enters the sea at Encounter Bay, 
The surface drained by these streams is about two 
hundred and fifty thousand square miles, 

Another remarkable occurrence observed in these 
western waters, is the disappearance of « river in 
swampy lands, where, as is supposed, it is swallowed 
np by the caverns in the limestone rocks. This is 
the ease with the Macquarie, which has its source 
near Bathurst. 

According to all accounts, salt is very generally 
diffused throughout New South Wales, and even 
all Australia, It has been reported as being found 
in masses in the sandstone, but no specimens of it 
were obtained by the e ition, Seareely a well 
is dug in the interior which is not brackish; and, 
aecording to Major Mitchell, Captain Sturt, Oxley, 
and others, many of the rivers are quite saline in 

of their course. The northern tributaries 
of the Hunter and Darling are instances of this, 

The Inkes are also said to be saline, and in some 
instances sufficiently strong to afford a large and 
profitable yield of salt; but being very far in the 
interior, and without the means of transportation, 
they are of little value. Along the south coast of 
Australin, such lakes are described as existing 
near the sea, and may possibly prove of some value 
to that portion of New Holland, 

Lead and iron haye been found in small quanti- 
ties ; the deposits of the former are all trifling. 
Those of the latter afford too impure an ore, and 
not in sufficient abundance, to be worked, 

The minerals stated to be found in Australia, 
specimens of which were procured for the expedi- 
tion, are chalcedony, agates, jasper, quartz, augite, 
and stilbite; feldspar, arragonite, um, chlorite, 
mica in granite ; sulphur and alum, galena and 
plumbago, magnetic iron, iron pyrites, and basalt. 
Fossils appear to be cecontined to particular 
localities, but are by no means rare, 

Columns of basalt of great regularity are found 
on the coast of Illawarra, but the articulations are 
all plane, 

The water is much impregnated with alum and 
iron, and its use is avoided by the inhabitants. 

Deserts covered with saline plants are said to be 
frequently met with, 

The climate of Australia may be considered 
| generally as very dry; the irregularity of the rains, 
| and the nature of the soil, all prove that it is so ; 
yet the aridity is not marked, as in other countries, 

y a general tendency in the plants to produce 
thorns, although the peculiarity of the vegetation 
| makes the dryness apparent in other ways. From 


all accounts, New South Wales is subject to as_ 
t atmospheric vicissitudes as the middle 
nited States. For a series of years, droughts 
will oceur, which in turn give place to years of | 
successive floods, and these prevail to an extent 
that can hardly be credited, were it not that the 
account has | received from good authority, 
As a striking instance of it, Oxley, in his exploring 
journeys into the interior, in 1817, found the 
country every where overflowed, 80 as to prevent 
him from proceeding ; while Mitchell, in 1834, in 
the same districts, was continually in danger of 
perishting from thirst. The latter states that he 
ound unios (or fresh-water mussels) sticking in 
the banks of rivers and ponds above the level of 
the water; and also dead trees and saplings in | 
similar situations. 

This alternate change must exert a t in- 
fluence on the productions of the soil; th e rivers 
ceasing to flow, and their beds becoming as it were | 
dry, with the exception of the pools heretofore | 
spoken of, must likewise have an influence, The 
prevailing westerly winds sweep with force over 
the whole country, blighting all they touch, The 
effect of these hot winds is remarkable, for they 
will in a few hours entirely destroy the crops by 
extracting all the moisture from the grain, even 
after it is formed, and almost ready for harvest; 
and the only portion that is left is that which has 
been sheltered by trees, rg or fences, They 
thus destroy the prospect of the hushandman when 
his erops are ready for the sickle. It is thought, 
and [ should imagine with reason, that were the 
Blue Mountains a more lofty range, this would not 
be the case, as they would have a tendency to con- 
tinue the supplies to the streams throughout the 
year, by the condensation of the vapour from the 


sen, 

These hot winds come from the direction of the 
Blue Mountains, and what seems remarkable, are 
not felt on the other side of the mountains, or in 
their immediate vicinity. Yet the extent between 
the coast and the mountains is not sufficient to 
produce these winds, being only forty-five miles; 
and if they proceed from the interior, they must 
pass over those mountains, an elevation in some 
places of three thousand four hundred feet. Their 
great destructiveness is undoubtedly caused by 
their capacity for moisture, although few observa- 
tions have as yet (as far as 1 was able to obtain 
information) been made upon them, except in rela- 
tion to the blight they oceasion, It has been found 
that fields which have a line of woods on the side 
whence they blow, escape injury. The harvest 
immediately on the line of the coast does not suffer 
so much, being exempted in part from their wither- 
ing influence by the moisture that is imbibed from 
the sea, 

There is a portion of this country that is an ex- 
ception to the general rule of aridity, namely, the 
district of Ilawarra. This forms a belt of from 
one to ten miles wide, and has the range of the 
Kangaroo Hills just behind it, of one thousand feet; 
these are sufficiently high at this distance from the 
coast to condense the moisture, and also to protect 
the district from the blighting effects of the blasts 
from the interior. , es | 

One is entirely unprepared for the alleged facts 
in relation to this country; for instance, Mitchell 
in his journey to the south and west, during the 
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four winter months, witnessed no precipitation of 
moisture except frosts in the mornings, and the 
thermometer was often helow the freezing point. 
Violent winds occur, which have obtained the name 


| of brick-fielders, They are nothing more than a 


kind of gust, peculiar to the environs of Sydney, 
after a sultry day. During one of these gusts little 
or no rain falla, though the wind frequently ap- 
proaches a hurricane in force, These winds get 


| their name from bringing the dust from the brick- 


fields, formerly in the suburbs of Sydney, but 
which are now almost entirely built over. The 
temperature during the blow generally falls twenty 
or twenty-five degrees, in the space of as many 
minutes; the dust is very great, and the wind so 
strong, as to cause eertenie lest the houses 
should be unroofed, or the chimneys thrown down, 


| Our standard barometer was carefully watched 


during the coming on of two of these gusts, and 


| found to fall 0200 in., the first time, and the 


second only 0020 in. ; but the temperature fell 
each time about ten degrees. They were not, 
however, true brick-fielders, or such as a resident 
would so denominate, 

Snow las been known to fall in Sydney, but so 
rarely, that we were told some of the inhabitants 
were doubtful as to its nature, On the mountains 
it is not uncommon, and in the winter season is 


| iA seen on those in the New England district, | 
which, although three or four degrees to the north- 


ward of Sydney, enjoys a much cooler climate. 

I found ot Sydney a great variety of opinions 
existing about the climate. During our stay, the 
weather was unfavourable for all astronomical ob- 
servations, and almost the whole time cloudy or 
rainy. It was amusing to find many of those to 
whom I had the pleasure of an introduction, apo- 
logizing for the badness of the weather. [t brought 
furcibly to my recollection, the fault that Captain 
Basil Hall finds with the people of the United 
States, but was far from being annoying tome, T[ 
have but little doubt that the climate is, generally 
speaking, a healthy one, and not unlike that of 
some parts of our own country, The eolony is 
subject to cecnsional epidemics, and from the best 
information I could procure, it is thought that the 
mortality is abont one in forty-three; this may be 
ealled a very small proportion, when one takes into 
consideration the great quantity of ardent spirits 
that is consumed, 

The general appearance of the vegetation of 
New South Wales presents many peculiarities, The 
character of its productions is totally distinct from 
those of the other portions of the globe, The gum 
trees, Norfolk pines, and those of Moreton Bay, at- 
tract attention from their seattered appearance, 
and peculiar foliage. All these have a dark and 
sombre hue, A remark made by one of our gentle- 
men is characteristic of the former, “ that they 
were ghosts of trees.” The leaves being set edge- 
wise causes this appearance, and in uence 
ive little or no shade. This peculiar position of 
the is More conspicuous in the eucalypti than 
in other genera, for in them the leaves are all 
pendant, while the leaves in the other genera are 
usually upright, rigid, and somewhat as may be 
seen in the acacias and other tribes, It was 


| observed that both surfaces of the leaves were 


much alike, having as it were, two upper surfaces, 
Whether any physiological purpose has been as- 
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plants, In many places a stunted grow 


Wooden pears—Monotony of its 
scenery. 

signed for such an arrangement I have not been 
inform 

Among the most singular of the productions of 
Australia are the wooden pears, as they are called. 
These have a elose external resemblance to the 
fruit whose name they 
within, Another of the fruits is a cherry, whose 
stone is external, and would be similar to our fruit 


of that name were the kernel in its proper place, 


The pit adheres firmly to the pulp, which is of the 
size of a pistol-bullet, but the fruit shrinks when 
ripe to that of a buck-shot. The pear grows on a 
low shrub, the cherry on a bush, 

L have before remarked how different the “forest,” 
s0 called in New South Wales, is from what is un- 
derstood by the term elsewhere, The want of close 
growth is not the only remarkable appearance, but 
the absence of all decayed foliage is also extraor- 


bear, but are ligneons | 


dinary. The ground is clear of any fallen leaves, | 


and every thing betokens that perennial verdure is 
here the order of things. Tlese two features com- 
bined, give the forests of Australia the air of a 
neatly-kept park, Annual plants, (if so they can 
he called,) abound in the forest, requiring, it is 


said, more than a single year to bring their seeds | 
to maturity, There were instances we were told of | 


erops of grain remaining three years in the ground. 
A few plants found in other parts of the world, are, 


it is well known, only brought into existence after a | 


lapse of years, andothers give repeated crops during 
the same year, ‘That these types, so rare in other 
countries, should be abundant in Australia, is not 
remarkable, when it is considered that they are but 
instances of an almost complete diversity between 
the natural history of this country and that of other 


regions, 

The remark, that the leaves of the trees are wood, 
and their wood, iron, is not inappropriate to most of 
the plants of this country. It is not, however, to be 
inferred that all the plants are different from those 
of other countries; so far from this being the case, 
a considerable admixture of ordinary forms was 
met with. Among these were a great variety of 
grasses, some of which were before considered to 
be 
decidedly North American were also met with; a 
circumstance which, from the difference of geogra- 
phical position, distance, and climate, was not to be 
expected, 

All seem to have been struck with the apparent 
monotony of the scenery, foliage, and flora, although 
in reality the latter presents great variety, The 
general sentiment was, that they were fatigued by 
it, which is not a little ising, as the Australian 
flora rivals in number of species that of Brazil, 
This feeling may be accounted for by the over- 
powering impression that is made by the gum trees, 
whose folinge is of a dark sombre green. There is 
also something in the general absence of under- 
brush; and the trees are so distant from one 
another that there is no need of roads, so that a 
carriage may drive any where. e 

The trees are in general tall in proportion to 
their diameter, with an umbrella top, and have the 
appearance of being thinly clad in folinge, No 
woody vines are to be seen, nor any parasitic 
of de- 
tached shrubs, called in the colony “scrub,” exists, 
which might be termed one of their “forests” in a 
dwarf shape. 


euliar to North America, Many other forms | 


Illawarra district,—Soll of Sydney. 
Horticultural exhibition. 


In the [llawarra district a totally distinct state of 
| things exists. Here is to be found all the luxu- 
rianee of the tropica—lofty palms, among them the 
corypha. australis, with tree-ferns of two or more 
varieties, different species of ficus, a scandent piper, 
and very many vines, The forest of this district is 
thick, and alive with animal life. 

This distriet is about fifty miles long, and forms 
a semicircular area about thirty miles in its greatest 
width, The peculiarity of the situation of this dis- 
trict would tend to show what would have been the 
probable state of New Holland, or rather its east- 
ern side, if the mountains were sufficiently high to 
intercept the moisture of the ocean, and prevent 
the access to it of the dry hot winds from the 
interior. Illawarra may be termed the granary of 
New South Wales; here the crops seldom, if ever, 
fail, and are very abundant, 

The soil of Sydney consists of black mould, 
| mixed with a clean white sand, The quantity of 

sand is such, as in the dry seasons to affect the 
vegetation. This sand, I understood, is now ex- 
ported to England at a great profit, being found a 
valuable article in the manufacture of plate glass, 
This soil, however, is made to yield a plentiful sup- 
ply of fruits and vegetables ; and the display exhi- 
hited at the horticultural exhibition was highly 
creditable, not only for the tion to which the 
productions had been brought, but for their great 
variety. The exhibition was held in the large mar- 
ket-house in George Street, which was tastefully 
decorated for the oecasion with branches and fes- 
| toons of flowers, In front of the door was an arch 

formed of beautiful flowers, with the motto, “ Ad- 

vance Australia!’ surmounted by a crown, and 
the letters V.R. in yellow flowers, Behind this the 
band was stationed, which, on our entrance, struck 
up Yankee Doodle. Tickets were sent to the con- 
sul for those belonging to the squadron. There 
were a great many South American plants in pots, 
A premium was received for tropmolum penta- 
phyllum, maurandya barelayana, and for two spe- 
cies of caleovlaria. There were likewise lis 
belladonna and umbellata, bouvardia triphylla, 
cobwa seandens, and several ifloras, and a 
ay of hyaciuths, dahlias, tuberoses, &e., all 

e. 


The grapes exhibited were beautiful, and some 
of them in yery large clusters, Nectarines, peaches, 
apples, pears, oranges, shaddocks, pine- 
apples, chesnuts, and walnuts, were also in abun- 
dance. 
| After viewing the fruit we examined the vegeta- 

bles, which consisted of potatoes, carrots, turnips, 
very large pumpkins, cucumbers, cabbages of dif- 
ferent kinds and very fine, particularly the eurled 
Savoy and early York, tomatoes, celery, squashes, 
vegetable marrow, beets, capsicums, and beans, 

After the v bles came specimens of native 
wines, and a silver cup was given as & premium 
for the best, The white wine resembled hock in 
taste ; the red, claret. The climate is thought to 
be favourable to the production of the grape, The 
first wine made in the colony was by Mr. Blaxland, 
on his estate at Newington, 

The grains grown in the eolony are, wheat, rye, 
barley, Indian corn, and oats, The wheat yields 
from six to twenty-five bushels to the acre, and 
some low ground as high as thirty-five bushels, Its 
weight per bushel is sixty-two pounds, The crops 
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as this grain are subject to great fluctuations, and 
Most promising appearance may in a single 
day be entirely pH oe 4 : 

Tobaceo has been cultivated, and it is thought 
will succeed ; but the frequent frosts render it 
& very uncertain crop. 

Cotton has been attempted, but with little sue- | 
cess. The value of pasturage, and its profitable 
yield in sheep-walks, will long be a bar to the 
extensive cultivation of any plants that require 
much labour in their production. Our horti- 
culturist remarks, that cherries do not sueceed 
well, being affected by the dry cutting winds which 
occur in the blossoming season. 

The orange, citron, and lemon trees present a 
scraggy and yellow appearance, and produce small 
and insipid fruit, in comparison with that of the 
tropics, Peaches thrive, and grow in large quan- 
tities, and of high flavour, Every farmer has his 
peach orchard; and the fruit is so plentifyl that 
they fatten their pigs on them, 

The natives of Australia are fast disappearing. 
The entire aboriginal population has been estimated 
as high as two hundred thousand ; this estimate is 
founded on the supposition that the unexplored 
regions of the country do not differ materially from 
that part of it which is known, which eannot well 
he the case, Other estimates, and probably much | 
nearer the truth, are given at from sixty to seventy- | 
five thousand, | 

The ravages of intoxication and disease, eombined 
with their occasional warfare, will readily account 
for the rapid disappearance of the native popula- 
tion; and but a few more years will suffice for the 
now seanty population to become extinct. In 1835, 
the surveyor-general, Mitchell, estimated that in 
about one-seventh of the whole colony, which he 
had examined, the natives did not exceed six 
thousand in number ; they are in many parts most 
wretched-looking beings, and incorrigible beggars : 
the moment they see a stranger, he is fairly 
tormented to give something; a shilling or a six- 
pence contents many, and when laid out for rum, 
or bread, is shared by all present. 

The introduction of European arts has caused 
but litthe improvement, while the vices which 
accompany them have been the bane of the native 
population, which has thus ired a fondness for 
ardent spirits and tobacco. The natives usually 
lead a wandering, vagabond life, hanging about the | 
houses of the settlers where they are well treated, 
and doing little jobs for a slight recompense in the 
above articles, Their habitations are mere tempo- | 
rary shelters, formed of boughs and bark piled up 
against the stump of a fallen tree, rather to shield | 
them from the wind than for a regular habitation; | 
the reason for this may be, that owing to super- 
stitious seruples they never encamp in one spot 
three nights in succession, At Illawarra, their 
huts were made by setting two forked sticks up- 
right, on which another was laid horizontally; on 
the latter, one end of pieces of bark, taken from 
the nearest gum tree, is laid, while the other end 
rests upon the ground, <A fire is built on the open 
side, which not only warms them, but keeps off 
the myriads of musquitoes and other insects. As 
many as can enter such a hut, take shelter in 
it, lying upon the soft bark of the ti tree. 

The natives of Australia differ from any other 
race of men, in features, complexion, habits, and 
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lan, Their colour and features assimilate | some trivial affair; when the aggrieved party 


them to the African type; their long, black, 

silky hair has a resemblance to the aay ; in 

their language they approximate more nearly to 

our American Indians; while there is ta in 

their physical traits, manners, and customs, to 

which no analogy can be traced in any other 
le 


people, 

They are difficult to manage, taking offence 
easily when they are ill-treated ; and if any one 
attempts to control, thwart, or restrain their 
wandering habits, they at once resort to the 
woods, and resume their primitive mode of life, 
subsisting upon fish, grubs, berries, and occa- 
sionally enjoying a feast of kangaroo or opossum- 
flesh. ‘They eat the larve of all kinds of insects 
with great gusto, Those who reside upon the 
coast, fish with gigs or spears, which are usually 


| three-pronged ; they have no fish-hooks of their 


own manufacture. 

When they feel that they have been injured by 
a white settler, they gratify their revenge by spear- 
ing his cattle ; and it is said upon authority, 
that not a few of the whites, even of the better 
class, will, when they can do so with impunity, 
retaliate in the blood of these wretched natives ; 
and it is to be regretted that they are not very 
scrupulous in distinguishing the guilty from the 
innocent. — 

The natives of New South Wales are a proud, 
high-tempered race: each man is independent of 
his neighbour, owning no superior, and exacting 


no deference ; they have not in their language any | 


word signifying a chief or superior, nor to com- 
mand or serve. Ench individual is the source 
of his own comforts, and the artificer of his own 
household implements and weapons; and but for 
the love of companionship, he might live with 
his family apart and isolated from the rest, with- 
out sacrificing any advantages whatever, They 
have an air of haughtiness and insolence arising 
from this independence, and nothing will induce 
them to acknowledge any human being as their 
superior, or to show my ep of respect, In 
illustration of this, Mr. Watson the missionary is 
the only white man to whose name they prefix 


| “Mr.” and this he thinks is chiefly owing to the 


habit aequired when children under his authority. 


| All others, of whatever rank, they address by their 


Christian or surname, This does not proceed from 
ignorance on their as they are known to 
understand the distinctions of rank among the 
whites, and are continually witnessing the sub- 
servience and respect exacted among them. They 
appear to have a consciousness of independence, 
which causes them on all occasions to treat even 
the highest with equality, On being asked to 


work, they usually reply, “ White fellow work, | 
| not black fellow ;” and on entering a room 


they 
never remain standing, but immediately seat 
Th lar distrib 
They have not, properly speaking, any distribu- 
tion into tribes. In their conflicts, those speaking 
the same language, and who have fought side by 
side, are, frequently drawn up in le-array 
against each other, and a short time after may 
be again seen acting together. Their conflicts, 
for they do not deserve the name of wars, are 
conducted after the following manner. The quar- 
rel or misunderstanding generally arises from 


Their conflicts. 


assembles his neighbours to consult them relative 
to the course to be pursued. The general opi- 
nion having been declared, a messenger is sent 
to announce their intention to commence hostili- 
ties to the opposite » and to fix a day for 
the combat, The latter immediately assemble 
their friends, and make preparations for the ap- 
proaching contest, The two parties on the day 
assigned meet, accompanied by the women and 
children, The first onset is made by the oldest 
women (hags they might be termed) vituperatin 
the opposite side, Then a warrior advances, an 
several throws of spears take place, These are 
parried with much dexterity, for all the natives 

at art and skill in avoiding missiles with 
their shields, This exchange of missiles con- 
tinues for some time, and not unfrequently ends 
without any fatal result! When one of either 
party is killed, a separation takes place, succeeded 
by another course of recrimination, after which 
explanations are made, the affair terminates, and 
hostility is at an end; the two parties meet ami- 
me bury the dead, and join in the eorrubory 

ce. 


These dances are not only the usual close of | 


their combats, but are frequent in time of peace. 
They appear almost necessary to stir up their 
blood ; and under the excitement they produce, 
the whole nature of the people seems to be 
changed. To a spectator the effect of one of 
these exhibitions almost equals that of a tragic 
melodrame. 

A suitable place for the performance is selected 
in the neighbourhood of their huts. Here a fire 
is built by the women and boys, while such of the 
men as are to take a share in the exhibition, 
usually about twenty in number, disappear to 
arrange their persons, When these preparations 
are completed, and the fire burns brightly, the 
performers are seen advancing in the guise of 
as many skeletons. This effect is produced by 
means of pipe-clay, with which they paint broad 
white lines on their arms and legs, and on the 
head, while others of less breadth are drawn 
across the body, to correspond to the ribs. The 
music consists in beating time on their shields, and 
singing, and to it the movements of the dancers 
conform. It must not be supposed that this ex- 
hibition is a dance in our sense of the word, nor is 
it like any thing that we saw in the South Sea 
Islands, It consists of violent and odd movements 


of the arms, legs, and body, contortions and violent 


muscular actions, amounting almost to frenzy. The | 


performers appear more like a child’s pasteboard 
supple-Jack than any thing human in their move- 
ments. 

This action continues for a time, and then the 
skeletons, for so [ may term them, for they truly 


-resemble them, suddenly seem to vanish and re- 


appear, The disappearance is effected by merely 
turning round, for the figures are painted only in 
front, and their dusky forms are lost by minglin 

with the dark back-ground. The trees illuminated 
by the fire, are brought out with some of the 
figures in bold relief, while others were indistinct 
and ghost-like, All concurred to give an air of 


wildness to the strange scene, As the dance pro- | 


ceeds, the excitement inereases, and those who a 
short time before appeared only half alive, become 


= 


Their weapone.—Mode of climb 
trees.— Social system. 


full of animation, and finally were obliged to stop 
from exhaustion. ; 

Their weapons are the spear, club, or nulla- 
nulla, boomereng, dundumel, and the bundi. Their 
spears are about ten feet long, and very slender, 
made of cane or wood tapering to a point, which is 
barbed. They are light, and one would scarcely 
be inclined to believe that they could be darted 


with any force; nor could they without the aid of 


the wammera, a straight flat stick, three feet: in 
length, terminating in m socket of bone or hide, 
into which the end of the spear is fixed. The 
wammera is g in the right hand by three 
fingers, the spear lying between the fore-finger 
and thumb, Previous to throwing it, a tremulous 
or vibratory motion is given to it, which is sup- 
posed to add to the accuracy of the aim ; in pro- 
jecting the spear, the wammera is retained in the 
tee and the use of this simple contrivance adds 
greatly to the projectile foree given to the spear. 
‘They are well-practised in the use of these weapons. 

The nulla-nalla, or uta, is from thirty to thirty- 
six inches in length, the handle being of a size to 
be conveniently | ; 

The dundumel is a weapon used by the natives 
of the interior; it has a curved flat handle thirty 
inches in length, and terminates in a projection 
not unlike a hatchet; it is thrown from the hand 
before coming to close quarters, and usually at a 
very short distance, 

ut the most extraordinary weapon is the 
boomereng. This is a flat stick, three feet long 
and two inches wide by three-quarters of an inch 
thick, eurved or crooked in the centre, forming an 
obtuse angle, At first sight one would conelude 
it was a wooden sword, very rudely and clumsily 
made; indeed one of the early navigators took it 
for such. It is an implement used both for war 
and in the chase. In the hands of a native it is 
a missile efficient for both, and is made to describe 
some most extraordinary curves and movements, 

As a defence, they use a shield made of the 
thick bark of the gum tree ; this they call hicle- 
mara. It is peculiar in pt and on the coast is 
three feet long by six or eight inches wide, with a 
handle in the centre; it is made rounding. Those 
in the interior are only a three-cornered piece of 
wood, with a hole on each side, through which the 
hand is thurst, The size of the latter is smaller, 
being only two feet long and three or four inches 
broad. It would seem almost impossible that so 


small a shield should be sufficient to guard the | 
body of a man; and nothing but their quickness | 


of eye and hand could make it of any value as a 
protection against the or club, 

The mode in which the natives climb trees was 
considered extraordinary by those who witnessed 
it, although they had been accustomed to the feats 
of the Polynesians in the ascent of the cocoa-nut 
trees. The Australians mount a tree four or five 
feet in diameter, both with rapidity and safety. 
As they climb they cut notehes above them, with 
a stone or metal hatchet, large enough to admit 
two of their toes, which are inserted in them, and 
support their weight until other holes are cut. 

he social system and intercourse of the Aus- 
tralians is regulated by custom alone. As no 
system of government exists, or any acknowledg- 
ment of power to enact laws, they are solely guided 
by old usage, and can give no account whatever 
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among the different tribes. The Wellington sta- 


| female. They must encamp at a distance from 
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eir marriages, 


of its origin. The universal reprobation of their 
associates, which follows a breach of ancient cus- 
toms, has a strong tendency to preserve a strict 
observance of them. Many of these customs 
struck us as remarkable; those that have not been 
actually seen by the officers of the expedition, have 
been described by persons entitled to the fullest 


The custom (to use the language of the settlers) 
“of making young men” is singular. Whien the 
boys reach the age of fourteen, or that of puberty, 
the elders of the tribe prepare to initiate them 
into the privileges of manhood. A might or two 
previous, a dismal ery is heard in the woods, 
which the boys are told is the Bult calling for | 
them. Thereupon all the men of the tribe set off 
for some secluded spot, previously fixed upon, 
taking with them the boys or youths to be initiated. 
No white man is allowed to be | nt, and the 
precise nature of the ceremony is therefore un- 
known; but it is certain that the ceremonies are 
designed to try their courage, fortitude, and the 
expertness of the boys in reference to their future 
employments in the chase and in war. There is | 
probably some difference in these ceremonies | 


tion, or those of the interior, for instance, never 
knock out a front tooth, which is always done on 
the coast, 

From the time the youths are initiated, they are 
required to yield implicit obedience to their elders. 
This is the only control that seems to prevail, and 
is very requisite to preserve order and harmony 
in their social intercourse, as well as to supply the 
place of distinctions of rank among them. 

The youths are likewise restricted to articles of 
diet, not being allowed to eat eggs, fish, or any of 
the finer kinds of opossum or kangaroo, eir 
fare is consequently of a very poor description, but | 
8 ak 4 grow older these restrictions are removed, al- 
though at what age we have not learnt; but after 
having passed the middle age, they are entirely at 
hi y to partake of all. The purpose of this is 
thought to be not only to accustom them to a 
simple and hardy way of living, but also that they 
should provide for the aged, and not be allowed to 
appropriate all to themselves, Selfishness is there- 
fore no part of their character, and all observers 
are struck with their custom of dividing any thing 
they may receive among each other, a disinterest- 
edness that is seldom seen among civilized nations. 

To protect the morals of the youths, they are 
forbidden from the time of their initiation until 
their to speak to or even to approach a 


them, and if, perchance, one is seen in the path- 
way, they are obliged to make a detour in order to 
avoid her. Mr, Watson stated he had been often 
put to great inconvenience in travelling through 
the woods with a young native for his guide, as he 
could never be induced to approach an encamp- 
ment where there were any women, 

The ceremony of marringe is oh aie In most 
cases the parties are betrothed at an early age, 
and as soon as they arrive at the proper age, the 
young man claims his ‘ gin’ or wife. 

The women are considered as an article of pro- 
perty, and sre sold or given away by the parents 
or relatives without the least regard to their own 
wishes, As far as our observation went, the women 


Prison fare on hoard. 


is barricadoed near the main-mast, abaft of which 
all the arms and accoutrements of the guard and 
vessel are kept. The master and officers are 
usually lodged in the poop-cabin, The prisoners 


| are habituated to the discipline of the ship, on 


| board the hulks, before leaving England 


. The 
usual, and most effectual, punishment for misbe- 
haviour is to place the culprit in a narrow box on 
deck, in which he is compelled to stand erect. 
This punishment is said to be effectual in reducing 
the most refractory male convicts to order, but it 
was not found so efficacious in the female convict- 
ship ; for, when put in the box, they would bawl 
so loudly, und use their tongues so freely, that it 
was found necessary to increase the punishment 
by placing a cistern of water on the top of the 
box. This was turned over upon those who per- 
sist in using their tomgues, and acted on the occu- 
pant as a shower-bath, the cooling effect of which 
was always and quickly efficacious in quietin 
them, I was informed that more than two idl 
showers were never required to subdue the most 
turbulent, 

I was struck with the ruddy, healthy, and ath- 
letie looks of the young convicts that were ar- 
riving, and from their deportment and counte- 
nances I should hardly have been inclined to 
believe that they had been the perpetrators of 
heinous crimes, 

I am not at all surprised that many of the set- 
tlers of the colony should be opposed to the change 
in the assignment system ; for when such a fine 


| body of men is seen, the reason is easily under- 


stood, as the ion of such strong and hale 
persons to all intents and purposes as slaves, and 
at the expense of their maintenance alone, must be 
very lucrative to those requiring labourers. Iam, 
on the other hand, at a loss to conceive how the 
assignment system can be looked upon in any other 
light than as a great evil, which must be abolished 
if it be designed to make the inhabitants of New 
South Wales a moral community, and to reform 
the convicts. It acts most unequally on the par- 


ties, and is a barrier to the reformation that | 


- punishment of transportation is intended to 
effect, 

The convicts on arriving are sent to the barracks 
at Sydney. The government selects from them 
such mechanics as are required for the public ser- 
vice, and then the numerous applicants for labourers 
are supplied. Those assigned to private employers 
are sent to the interior under the charge of a con- 
stable or overseer. 

They build their own hots, and the climate 
being very fine, require but little shelter. The 
hours of labour are from six to six, and the quan- 
tity of labour exacted from them is about two- 


thirds of what would be required in England. | 


They are treated in all respects as if they were 
free, and no restraint is imposed, except that they 
cannot leave their masters, who, when they have 
no further use for them, return them to the 
government to be reassigned. 

When on ticket of leave, they may reside in any 
place they choose to select. 

The convict’s time of probation depends upon 
the original term of his sentence; but on a com- 
mission of crime within the colony, it begins from 
his last conviction, For refractory conduct, they 


may be taken to the nearest magistrate, who orders 
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punishment on the oath of the master. The magis- 


trate has also power to send them to the nearest 


chain-gang employed on public works. Here they 
are worked in irons, and kept on scanty food for a 
limited period, after which they may be returned 
to their: masters, If badly treated, the convict 
may have the affair investigated, but redress comes 
slowly. 

One of the great evils of the system is, that 
many of the convicts on arriving are assigned 
to persons in Sydney and other towns, the conse- 
quence of which is that they are exposed to the 
contaminations and temptations that are likely 
to beset them m those thickly-peopled places, and 
this too only a few months after their conviction in 


the mother country. This influence removes all | 


hopes of reform, and they are usually soon found 
among the criminals of New South Wales, 
All persons who are landholders may receive 


convicts as assigned servants, in the proportion | 


of one to every three hundred and twenty acres, 
but no one proprietor can have in his employ more 
than seventy-five convicts, 

Written application for labourers is made to the 
Board of Assignment, and the applicanta must 
bind themselves to keep the assigned convict for 
at least one month, and to furnish him with food 
and clothing agreeably to the government regu- 
lations, which are as follows, viz. 

The weekly rations consists of twelve pounds of 
wheat, or nine pounds of seconds flour; or, in lieu 


thereof, at the discretion of the master, three | 
pounds of maize meal, and nine pounds of wheat, | 


or seven pounds of seconds flour; with seven 
pounds of beef or mutton, and four pounds of 


corned pork, two ounces of salt, and two ounces of 


soap. 

The clothing for a year is as follows, viz. two 
frocks or jackets, three shirts, of strong linen or 
cotton, two paira of trousers, three pairs of shoes, 


of stout durable leather, one hat or cap, and | 


the use of a good blanket and mattress belonging | 


| to the master, 


Custom, however, has extended the above allow- | 
ances, and the quantity of luxuries added in to- | 


bacco, sugar, tea, and grog, makes the amount 


nearly double, These additions have become abso- | 


lutely nm 
convicts, and the free supply of them is the only 
way in which they ean be made to work in the 
harvest season, 1 was informed that a settler con- 


in order to procure work from the | 


sidered it all-important to have a large stock of | 


these luxuries on hand at the season of pressure ; 
for although the assigned servants do not actually 
refuse to work, they do so little, that, in order to 
save his crop, the master must yield them the extra 
indulgences, 

Another evil attendant on the assignment system 
is the difference in the treatment they receive from 
those to whom they are assigned. On the arrival 
of a convict-ship, a large number of persons who 
have made applications to the Board, are in wait- 


ing ; they of course know nothing of the character 


of the convicts, and, as I. learned & good 
source, no record is kept, or sent with the convicts 
themselves. The Board is entirely ignorant of their 
character or crimes, and thus can exercise no 

crimination in assigning the convict to the hands of 
a good or of a hard master, The villains 
may, therefore, fall into kind hands, while one who 
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is comparatively innocent may suffer much more 
than he deseryes, 

The punishment of transportation must continue 
very unequal until a classification be resorted to. 
Many convicts, by bad treatment, are confirmed in 
their vices, 

For any misbehaviour, they are, as has been 
seen, Subject to severe castigation upon their mas- 
ter’s a oath before a magistrate. This not 

unfrequently drives the culprit or convict to fur- 

ther crime, and in revenge for these wrongs, he 
either neglects his master’s interest, or has been 
known to set fire to his harvest when gathered. 

The present system appears fitted to entail evil 
and misery on the colony, and there are few dis- 
interested men who do not view it a5 calculated to 
prevent any moral improvement. Murders, rob- 
Roles and frauds are brought about by it, for 
which extreme punishments are of such frequent 
occurrence that it is a matter of astonishment that 
a stranger should remark that an execution had 
taken place, The day before our arrival five eri- 
minals had been hung, and more were to suffer in 
a few days, a 

These executions take place without causing any 
unusual excitement. There is little doubt that the 

| convict population contains among its members 
many of the most abandoned wretches, and I am 
also aware that the governor and council are 
making every exertion to put a stop to the immo- 

| rality and vice which so generally prevail; yet I 
am satisfied that the convicts who are assigned are, 
in some cases, goaded on to crime by the treatment 
they receive from their masters, who liold them as 
slaves, and degrade them to the level of the beast 
with whom they are forced to labour, 

The season of our visit to Sydney was that of 
their summer (December), and it was somewhat 
difficult for us to realize the luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion about us. We could hardly become familiar 
with windows and doors entirely open at Christmas 
time, Although it was properly the out-of-town 
season, we found much gaiety existing, and we 
have great pleasure in acknowledging the atten- 
tions and ciyilities extended to us during the whole 
of our stay. 

The facilities for outfits here are such as are not 
to be found elsewhere in the Pacific. The mecha- 
nics are good, but as artisans are scarce their wages 
are exorbitant, and the employer is, for the most 


part, compelled to put up with their demands, | 


From our experience, we inferred they are not to 
be depended on, and require to be well watched to 
obtain the requisite quantity of labour from them. 
Their rations of grog were always a stipulation 
made by them, and had to be complied with, 

During our stay here, our men behaved well. 
They all received leave in their turn to visit the 
shore, and I felt gratified in not having a single 
case reported to me of bad behaviour on shore. 

As our departure drew near, one and all of us 
felt and expressed regret at leaving such kind 
friends. In very many places and families, we had 

| found ourselves at home, and were always received 
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with that kindness that showed us we were wel- 
come, The seasons, with many other things, may 
be reversed, yet the hospitality of old England is 
found here as warm and fresh as ever it was in 
the parent land, It would be impossible to mention 
all those to whom we feel indebted for various 
kindnesses and attentions, or even to cite those | 
from whom the expedition received many acces- 
sions to its collections. Notwithstanding I have 
mentioned many things that have struck us as re- 
quiring great reform, yet the whole impression left 
on my mind is, that itis a glorious evlony, which 
the mother country, and the whole Anglo-Saxon 
race, may well be proud of, and that it ought to 
claim much more attention than it apparently does 
from the home government. 

After writing our farewell letters, we took our 
Christmas dinner with many of our friends, and on 
the morning of the 26th December, 1839, at six 
o’clock, we weighed our anchors and stood down 
the bay. The day was fine, the breeze light and 
contrary, and we did not get to sea till the after- | 
noon, When we were about passing the heads, 
our worthy consul and some others of our coun- 
trymen took their leave, and by way of dispelling 
the gloom that was naturally felt at parting, and 
to show the good wishes entertained for their wel- | 
fare, we gave them at parting several hearty cheers, 
and then bore away on our course, 

It falling calm, the Vincennes and tender were 
obliged to anchor between the heads, The Peacock 
and Porpoise succeeded in ing outside, and 
when the tide made, we weighed and stood after | 
them. On getting to sea, although every search 
had been previously made by the master-at-arms, 
I learned that there were two strangers on board 
who had contrived to evade his watchfulness, and 
on beating to quarters, and mustering the crew, 
they were ens the forthcoming. Their appear- 
ance was any thing but convict-like; but 1 felt 
after all the attentions heaped upon us, it was 
seemingly but an ungrateful return, to appear to 
have committed an infraction of their laws, and 
this after I had received intimation that an attempt 
would be made, through ns, to effect desertion 
among the troops, From their appearance and 
carriage I thought they showed the drill of sol- 
diers, and at once told them and the assembled 
crew, that they were mistaken if they expected to 
be harboured as such, and that on my return from 
the south, I should send them back to Sydney to 
be delivered over. I then entered them on the 
rolls for provisions only, until I ascertained whether 
they were entitled to receive compensation ; and 
after telling the men they must look forward to a 
hard and dangerous cruise, and saying a few words | 
relative to what was expected of them by the coun- 
try and myself, I enjoined upon them the necessity 
of economy in their food and clothing, in aiding 
me in my endeavours to promote their health and 
comfort. We then piped down, and set about 
preparing the ship for the antarctic cruise, the 
events of which will be detailed in the following 
chapters. 
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Tae subjects of which 1 am about to treat in the 
following chapters are exclusively nautical. I shall 
therefore adopt in treating them more of the form 
of a log-book, and follow the daily order of their 
occurrence with more strictness than I have 
hitherto considered n . This will be done 
in order to illustrate more fuily the nature of the 
remote regions we traversed, and for the pur- 
pose of giving a more exact relation of the inci- 
dents of this part of our cruise,—incidents that I 
cannot but hope have made this part of our labours 
particularly interesting to all of our countrymen 
who a feeling of national pride. 

The eredit of these discoveries has been claimed 
on the part of one foreign nation, and their extent, 
nay, actual existence, called into question by an- 
other ; both having rival expeditions abroad, one 
at the same time, the other the year succeeding. 

Each of these nations, with what intent I shall 
not stop to inquire, has seemed disposed to rob us 
of the honour by underrating the importance of 
their own researches, and would restrict the ant- 
arctic land to the small parts they respectively 


saw. However willing I might be in a private | 


capacity to avoid contesting their statements, and 
let truth make its own way, I feel it due to the 
honour of our flag to make a proper assertion. of 
the priority of the claim of the American expe- 
dition, and of the greater extent of its discoveries 
and researches, 

That land does exist within the antarctic circle 
Is now confirmed by the united testimony of both 
French and English navigators, D’Urville, the 
celebrated French navigator, within a few days 
after land was seen by the three vessels of our 
squadron, reports that his boats landed on a small 
point of rocks, at the place (as I suppose) which 
appeared accessible to us in Piner's Bay, whence 
the Vincennes was driven by a violent gale; this 
he called Clarie Land, and testifies to his belief of 
the existence of a vast tract of land, where our 
view of it has left no doubt of its existence. Ross, 
on the other hand, penetrated to the latitude of 
79° S. in the succeeding year, coasted for somo 
distance along a lofty country connected with our 
antarctic continent, and establishes beyond all 
cavil the correctness of our assertion, that we have 
discovered, not a range of detached islands, but 
a vast antarctic continent. I took care to forward 
to Captain Ross a fall account of the proceedings 
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of the squadron. Although I have never received 
any acknowledgment of their receipt from him 
personally, yet I have heard of their having 
reached his hands a few months prior to his ant- 
arctic cruise, Of this, however, I do not complain, 
and feel only the justifiable desire to maintain the 
truth in relation to a claim that is indisputable, 
The following narrative must, 1 feel satisfied, leave 
no doubt in any unprejudiced mind of the correet- 
ness of the assertion that we have discovered a vast 
continent ; but I would ask in advance, who was 
there prior to 1840, either in this country or in 
Europe, that had the least idea that any large body 
of land existed to the south of New Holland ! and 
who is there that now doubts the fact, whether he 
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admits it to be a vast continent, or contends that it 


is only a collection of islands ! 

Examine all the maps and charts published up 
to that time, and upon them will any traces of sue 
land be found ! They will not, and for the very best 
of reasons—none was known or even suspected to 


exist. We ourselves anticipated no such discovery; | 


the indications of it were received with doubt and 
hesitation ; 1 myself did not venture to record in 
my private journal the certainty of land, until 
three days after those best acquainted with its 
appearance in these high latitudes were assured of 
the fact ; and finally, to remove all pominue of 
doubt, and to prove conclusively that there was no 
deception in the case, views of the same land were 
taken from the vessels in three different positions, 
with the bearings of its peaks and promontories, b 
whose intersection their position is nearly as w 
established as the peaks of any of the Selntite we 
surveyed from the sea. 

All doubt in relation to the reality of our dis- 
covery gradually wore away, and towards the close 


| of the cruise of the Vincennes along the icy barrier, 


the mountains of the antarctic continent became 

familiar and of daily appearance, insomuch that 

the log-book, which is guardedly silent as to the 

time and date of its being first observed, now 
throughout of “the land.” 

After leaving Sydney we had, until the 31st 
December, fine weather and favourable winds, 
We twok advantage 
crowded on the vessels of the squadron. Under 
such circumstances, the vusual order of sailing, 
in a line abreast, was easily maintained, and the 
communications between the vessels were frequent. 

R 


of these, and all sail was | 
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At the above date we had reached the latitude 
of 43° 8. 


During this favourable weather, all hands were 
employed in tightening the ports, in order to 
secure the interior of the vessels as much as possi- 
ble from the cold and wet, which were to be appre- 
hended in the region to which we were bound. 
| For this purpose, after calking all the openings, 
the seams were covered with tarred canvass, over 
which strips of sheet-lead were nailed. The sailors 
exhibited great interest in these preparations, and 
studiously sought to make every thing snug; all 
useless articles were stowed away in the hold, for 
we were in truth full to overflowing. 

Among other preparations, rough casings of 
boards were built around all the Sextchen; serclea 
doors furnished with weights and pulleys, in order 
to ensure that th should not be left open. Hav- 
ing thus provided for the exelusion of cold air, I 
contented myself with preparations for keeping 
the interior of the vessel at a temperature no higher 
than 50°, .I deemed thia preferable to a higher 
temperature, in order to prevent the injurious 
effects which might be produced by passing sud- 
denly from below to the deck. I conceived it far 
more important to keep the air dry than warn, 
particularly as a lower temperature would have the 
effect of inducing the men to take exercise for the 
purpose of exciting their animal heat. 

Aware that warm and dry clothing was an 
object of the first importance, inspections of the 
men’s feet and dress were held morning and even- 


ing, in which the wearing of a suitable number of | 


garments was insisted upon, as well as the greatest 
personal cleanliness. With the same views, the 
drying-stoves were icularly attended to; and 
that every part under deck might be effectually 
and quickly freed of moisture, additional stoves 
had been procured at Sydney. Thermometers 
were hung up in proper places, and frequently con- 
sulted, in order by following their indications to 
secure an equablo temperature, and at the time to 
ascertain when the use of stoves might be dis- 
pensed with, in whole or in part. The latter was 
an important consideration, for we were under the 
necessity of hushanding our stock of fuel, by ex- 
pending it only when absolutely n : 

We also took advantage of the fine weather to 
bend all our best sails, and to shift our top-gallant 
masts, 

The Ist January, 1840, was one of those days 
which are termed, both at sea and on shore, a 
weather-breeder. The sea was smooth and placid, 
but the sky was in places lowering, and had a 
wintry cast, to which we had long been strangers; 
the temperature shortly began to fall, the breeze to 
inerease, and the weather to become misty. Ina 
few hours we were sailing rapidly through the 
water, with a rising sea, and by midnight it was 
reported that the tender Flying-Fish was barely 
visible. I shortened sail, but it was difficult to 
stop our way; and on the morning of the 2nd of 
January, the fog was dense, and the Peacock and 
Porpoise only were in sight; we hove-to, and the 
Peacock and Porpoise were ordered to stand east 
and west, in order to intercept the tender, but they 
returned without success; we also fired guns in 
hopes of being heard, In the afternoon, I deemed 
it useless to wait any longer for her, and that I 
must take the chance of falling in with her at 


Emerald Island, 
Icebergs seer. 


Macquarie Island, our first appointed place of 
rendezvous,—a visit to which I had flattered my- 
self might have been avoided, but which it became 
necessary now to make, We accordingly pro- 
coeded on our course for that island, with all sail 
set. This separation of the tender took place im | 
the latitude of 48° S,, and she was not again seen 
until our return, The officers and crew were not 
slow in assigning to the Flying-Fish a similar fate 
with her unfortunate mate, the Sea-Gull, Men-of- 
war's men are prone to prognosticate evil, and on 
this occasion they were not wanting in various 
surmises, Woeful accounts were soon afloat of the 
distress the schooner was in when last seen, and 
this in quite a moderate sea, 

The barometer now to assume a lower 
range, and the temperature to fall below 50°, On 
the 3rd, the fog continuing very thick, the Peseock 
got beyond hearing of our horns, bells, drums, and 
guns, and was parted with. ‘This, however, | did | 
not now 80 much, as it was of little conse- 
quence whether we sought one or two vessels at 
our rendezvous, although it might cause a longer 
detention there, 

The morning of the 7th was misty, with squally 
weather, A heavy sea rising, and a strong gale | 
setting in, we lost sight of the Porpoise for a few 
hours, Being unable to see beyond an eighth of a 
mile, it was thought imprudent to run, for fear of 

ing Macquarie Island, and we hove-to to await 
its moderating. It cleared at noon, and we ob- 
tained an observation, by which we found ourselves 
in Intitude 54° 20’ &., and longitude 160° 47' E. 
I found that we had been carried to the eastward 
upwards of twenty miles in less than eighteen 
hours; this, with the wind hauling to the south- 
west, brought us to leeward of the island, and the 
sea and wind increasing, I saw it was useless to | 
attempt to reach it without great loss of time. I 
therefore bore off to the southward for our second 
rendezvous, Emerald Island, or its suppoeed locality. 

During the 9th we passed the site of Emerald 
Isle, situate, as has been stated, in Intitude 57° 15’ 
S., and longitude 162° 30' E., but saw nothing of 
it, nor any indications of land, which I therefore 
infer does not exist in the locality where it is laid 


/ down, We again experienced the south-east cur- 


rent of twenty miles a day. Our variation had 
increased to twenty-two d easterly. Making 
our course with mien: set, the tg neg pee 
pany, we passed to-day some pieces of kelp, e 
temperature continued at 38°, Numerous flocks of 
Ee around us. 

e lOth we encountered the first iceberg, and 
the temperature of the water fell to 32. We 
passed close to it, and found it a mile long, and 
one hundred and eighty feet in height. We had 
now reached the latitude of 61° 8'S., and longi- 
tude 162° 32’ E. The current to-day set in the 
same direction as before, about half a mile per 
hour. The second iceberg seen was thirty miles, 
and the third about fifty-five miles south of the 
first. ‘These ice-islands were apparently much 
worn by the sea into cavities, exhibiting fissures 
as though they were ready to be rent asunder, and 
showed an apparent stratification, much inclined to 
the horizon. The weather now became misty, and 
we had occasionally a little snow, I congratulated 
myself that we had but few on the sick-list, and all 
were in high spirits at the novelty of the cruise. 
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We continued to meet icebergs of different heights, 
some of which, though inclined to the horizon, had 
a plane upper surface. 

1th, The fair wind from the north-west (accom- 
panied with a light mist, rendering objects on the 
horizon indistinct) still enabled us to pursue our 
course southerly, Icebergs became so numerous 
as to compel us occasionally to change our course, 
They continued of the same cliaracter, with caverns 
worn in their perpendicular sides, and with flat 
tops, but the latter were now on a line with the 
horizon. Towards 6 t.m., we began to perceive 
smaller pieces of ice, some of which were not more 
than an eighth of a mile in length, floating as it 
were in small patches, As the icebergs inc 
in number, the sea e smoother, and there 
was no apparent motion. Between 8 and 9 p.., a 
low point of ice was perceived nhead, and in a 
short time we passed within it. There was now a 
large bay before us. As the vessels moved rapidly, 
at 10) p.m, we had reached its extreme limits, and 
found our further entirely stopped by a 


compact barrier of ice, enclosing large square ice- | 


The barrier consisted of masses closely 
acked, and of every variety of shape and size. 
e hove-to until full daylight, The night was 
| beautiful, and every thing seemed sunk in sleep, 


except the sound of the distant and low rustling of | 


the ice, that now and then met the ear. We had now 
reached the latitude of 64° 11! S,, longitude 164° 
30° E,, and found our variation twenty-two degrees 
easterly, One and all felt disappomted, for we 
had flattered ourselves that the way was open for 
farther p to the southward, and had im- 
bibed the impression (from the extraordinary wea- 
ther we had had at Sydney, and the reports of 
ieebergs having been seen further to the northward 
than usual, by all the vessels arriving) that the 
season would be an open one. What surprised me 
most was a change in the colour of the water to an 
olive-green, and some faint appearances resembling 
distant land ; but as it was twilight, and I did not 
believe the thing credible, I put no faith in these 
indications, although some of the officers were con- 
fident they were not occasioned by icebergs. The 
barometer stood at 29°200 in. ; the tem ture of 
the air 33°, water 32°. We lay-to until four o’elock. 
As it grew light, on the 12th, a fog set in so thick 
that we lost sight of the Porpoise, and could not 
hear any answer to our signals, I therefore deter- 
mined to work along the barrier to the westward. 

We were all day beating in a thick fog, with the 

barrier of ice close to us, and oceasionally in tack- 
ing brought it under our bow; at other times we 
were almost in contact with icebergs, During the 
whole day we could not see at any time further 
than a quarter of a mile, and seldom more than 
the ship’s length, The fog, or rather thick mist, 
was forming in ice on our rigging. From the 
novelty of our situation, and the excitement pro- 
duced by it, we did not think of the danger. 

I shall now leave the Vincennes and Po ise 
pursuing their course to the westward with a head 
wind, and bring the Peacock up to the barrier. 

Previously to par a a ad on the 3rd of 
January, the crew of ship had also been en- 
gaged in building hurricane-houses, calking, and 
chintzing, to secure them from the wet and cold. 
After parting company, Captain Hudson imme- 
diately steered for the first rendezvous, Macquarie 


Birds on Macquarie Island. 
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Island, and was more fortunate than we were in | 
reaching it, although the Peacock had experienced | 
the same kind of weather that we had, and cur- 
rents setting to the eastward, 
On approaching the island, they discovered large | 
patches of kelp, and saw numerous procellaria and 
albatrosses about the ship, On the 10th of January 
they made the island, and observed a reef of rocks 
extending three-quarters of a mile off its south 
end, Passing within a short distance of it, they 
did not observe any of the signals of the squadron 
flying as they had anticipated. They, notwith- 
standing, stood in, lowered a boat, and despatched 
several officers to put up the signal, make ex- 
periments, and collect specimens. The boat ap- 
proached an indentation on the west side, too open 
to be ealled a bay, a8 oo that ai surf was 
running high, and beating with great violence against 
the socks, width; together with the kelp, rendered 
it dan to attempt landing, They made for 
several other places which looked favourable at 
a distance, but on approaching them, they were 
found even less accessible. e boat then re- 
turned to the first place to make another attempt, 
which was attended with great difficulty, @ 
boat’s anchor was dropped, and she was backed in | 
with great caution to the edge of the rollers ; the 
surf was very high, and rolled in with a noise like 
thunder, breaking furiously upon the rocks, so as | 


to make the boat fairly tremble, and threatening 


every moment to overwhelm her; once or twice 
she was prevented from getting broadside-to by 
hauling out towards her anchor. At length, after 
a dozen fruitless attempts, and awaiting a favour- 
able opportunity, Mr. Eld and a quarter-master 
succeeded in getting ashore, but not without being 
immersed up to their breasts. It was found im- 
possible to land any instruments; and the quarter- 
master was despatched to erect the necessary 
signals, while Mr, Eld proceeded to visit the pen- 
guin-rookery not far distant. On approaching the 
island, it had appeared to be eovered with white 
spots: these excited conjecture; but after landing, 
the exhalations rendered it not long doubtful that 
it was birdlime. 

Mr. Eld, in his journal, gives the following ac- 
count of his visit: “Although I had heard so 
often of the great quantity of birds on the un- 
inhabited islands, I was not p d to see them 
The whole sides of the 


Having passed ad 
aaer a erag that led to what I thought was their 
principal roost, and at every step my astonishment 
increased. Such a din of squeaking, squalling, 
and gabbling, I never before heard or dream ed 
could be made by any of the feathered tribe. It 
was impossible to hear one’s self speak, Ita 

peared as if every one was vying with his neigh- 
hour to make the greatest ible noise, | soon 
found my presence particularly displeased them, 
for they snapped at me in all directions, catching 
hold of my trousers, shaking and pinching my flesh 
so violently as to make me flinch and stand upon 
the defensive. As we wanted a number of speci- | 
mens, I commenced kicking them down the RS | 
cipice, and knocked on the head those which had 

the-temerity to attack me. After having collected 
a number, and a few , 1 laid them aside, whilst 
1 ascended higher on the hill. I had not left them 

K2 


po grass, sticks, or any thing else to form a nest 


they are from sixteen to twenty inches in height, 


| It was now time to return to the boat, when it 
occurred to me that live birds would be preferable | 


them on board, and not willing to surrender my 
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more than eighteen feet, before two albatrosses 
came down, and commenced picking at the dead 
birds I had just killed, but not being able to make 
any impression upon them, deliberately picked up 
two of the eggs with their beaks, and in spite of 
my efforts to prevent it, flew away with them. 
The eggs were about the size of a guose’s; the | 
original colour seemed to have been white, but 
they were so dirty that it was difficult to say with 
certainty. They were no doubt the eggs of the 
penguin, as I took them out of their nest, which 
was only a small place scratched in the earth, just 
big enough to hold one or two eggs, with little or 


of. I afterwards picked up a number of these 
eggs, and another was found of the size of a hen’s 
egg, white, with a slight tinge of On 
mounting the hill still higher, which was very 
steep, and composed of vulcanic rock, loose stones, 
and a little soil mixed with birdlime, I found that 
there were more of these birds than I anticipated. 
The nests were within two feet of each other, with 
one or two young ones in each; one of the old ones 
watching and sitting on the nest, whilst the young 
were trying ineffectually to nestle themselves under 

the small wings of the old ones. The appearance | 


of the young was not unlike that of goslings, being 
| covered wit 


a dark thick down. 
“These penguins are the eudyptes chrysocome ; 


with white breast and nearly black back, the rest 
being of a dark dove-colour, with the exception of 
the head, which is adorned on each side with four 
or five yellow feathers, three or four inches long, 
louking like graceful plumes, The birds stand 
erect in rows, which gives them the appearance of 
Liliputian soldiers, The sight was novel and beau- 
tiful, and had it not been for the gabble,—enough 
to deafen me,—I could have stayed much longer. 


to the dead ; so throwing the latter down, I seized 
one old and a couple of young ones, and with three 
or four eggs in my cap, made the best of my way 
to the boat. It was now found impossible to hand 


prize, a lead-line was thrown me from the boat, 
ut did not come near enough, and in my attempts 
to get it, I was overtaken by a sea, and was thrown 
violently | the rocks among the kelp, and 
just made out to crawl on hands and knees beyond 
the reach of the returning sea, somewhat bruised, 
wet,and benumbed with the cold.” 
= ae the quarter-master return ¥ ed 

with a large es of penguin over his shoulders, 
but without he 'erown of feathers on his head. He 
described a similar rookery, and also saw some 
green Ease with a small red spot on the head, 
and an oblon 
of the bill, and with straight s. Mr. Eld was 
too much exhausted to return with him to get 
specimens, and the hour being late, it was neces- 
sary to return to the boat, which had been waiting 
vik, ar Aide for ris The quarter-master suc- 
getting his penguins to the boat, but 
Mr. Eld’s Sonat Bonide about, and although 
their legs were tied, managed to get into the water, 
Mitt they were at home, and were soon out of 
reach, 
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| timely aid of those on 


| fogs 


slaty or se ‘spot at the root | 


Macquarie Ialand. 


thus several interesting specimens of natural his- 
twry were lost, the trouble that it cost making 
them doubly valuable, With great diffieulty Mr, 
Eld reached the boat; for, having again missed 
his foothold, he fell among the kelp, but by the 
he was rescued. After 
an hour’s tug at their ours, they reached the ship 
in safety. — 

The south end of Macquarie Island lies in lati- 
tude 54° 44! S., and longitude 169° 49’ E. The 
island is high and much broken ; it is apparently 
covered with verdure, although a long tufted rank 

was the only plant seen by those who landed, 

The highest peak on the island is from twelve to 
fifteen hundred feet high, and as far as our observa- 
tions extended, it had neither tree nor shrub on it. 
At 6 pw. the ship filled away, and at eight was 
abreast of the Bishop and Clerk. Macquarie 
Island affords no inducement for a visit, and as far 
as our examination weut, has no suitable place for 
landing with a boat. The only thing I had to regret 
was not being able to make it a magnetic station, 

On the 11th and 12th nothing particular occurred 
on board the Peacock, All sail was set, and run- 
ning to the southward on the J3th, in latitude 61° 
30' S., longitude 161° 6 E., the first ice-islands 
were seen, The dip was observed with Lloyd’s 
and Dolland’s needles, which made it 86° 53’. 

There was no occasion on the night of the 13th 
to light the binnacle-lamps, as newspaper print 
could be read with ease at midnight. On the 14th, 
while still making much progress to the nag th 
passing oceasionally icebergs and brash ice, the | 
Saleh = red somewhat discoloured. Robinson’s, 
Lloyd's, and Dolland’s needles, gave, the same day, 
in the cabin, 86° 37! for the dip, and in the ward- 
room, 86° 46°. Albatrosses, Cape pigeons, and 
other birds about, 

On the 15th, they passed many ice-islands. The 
weather was thick, and snow fell at intervals ; the 
wind continued from the westward. Many whiales 
were Been; albatrosses, petrels, and Cape pigeons 
were frequent about the ship, At 4 P.M. the mist 
raised a little, and to their surprise they saw a 
perfect barrier of ice, extending to the south-west, 
with several large icebergs enclosed within it. 
Shortly after they discovered a sail, which proved 
to be the Porpoise. 

The Vincennes and Porpoise were left in our 
narrative near the icy barrier, separated by the 
and mists that iled at times. The Por- 
poise, on the 13th, in latitude 65° 8' S., longitude 
163° E., discovered several sea-elephants on the 
ice, and sent a boat to capture them, but without 
success. The current was tried, and found to set 
west one-fifth of a mile per hour. Some time 
afterwards, seeing some sea-elephanta near the 
edge of the ice, a boat was sent, and succeeded in 
eapturing a female. From the numerous sea-ele-_ 
phants, and the discoloration of the water and ice, 
they were strongly impressed with the idea of land 
sted he the vicinity, but on sounding with one 
hun fathoms, no bottom was found; Lieutenant- 
Commandant Ringgold felt convinced, from the 
above circumstances, and the report that. pen 
were heard, that land was near, and thought he 
evuld discern to the south-east something like dis- 
tant mountains. A nearer approach was impossible, 


The tying of the legs did not seem any | as they were then in actual contact with the icy 
impediment to their exertions in the water, and | barrier. 


————— 


| were also satisfied that if land could exist, that 


Sea elephants taken. 
Land seen from all the vessels. 


On the 14th, two sea-elephants were seen lyin 
motionless on the ice. On being shot at, the ani- 
mal would: raise its head and look around for an 
instant, and then resume its former posture. Boats 
were lowered, when they were captured and brought 
on board: they proved to be the phoca proboseidie, 
Dr. Holmes examined their stomachs, and found 
nothing but well-digested food, Their dimensions 
were as follows :— 


pes om us Ay as - fn. in. 
net po error } + *. J 
Breadth . x in ot a4" 
Circumference of largest part of body 6" 3“ 


This was a young female, The other was taken 
afterwards; he measured— 


In length 8 ft. Gin. 


Greatest circumference behind anterior flipper 5 '* 0 “ 
Length of flippers Tee ee ete Bee. 
Breadth . 2. . . 145% 


On the 15th the Peacock and Porpoise were in 
company: the specimens of sea-elephants were put | 
on board the Peacock; and, after having had com- | 
munication with each other, the vessels again sepa- 
rated, standing on opposite tacl 

On the 16th the three vessels were in longitude 
157° 46’ E., and all within a short distance of each 
another, The water was much discoloured, and 
many albatrosses, Cape pigeons, and petrels were 
seen about the ships. On board the Vincennes, we | 
sounded with two hundred and thirty fathoms, and 
found no bottom ; the water had the appearance of 
an olive-green colour, as if but forty and fifty 
fathoms deep. At the surface, its temperature was 
32°, at the depth sounded, 31°. I should have 
tried for a deeper cast, but the line was seen to be 
stranded, when we were obliged to stop ; we fortu- 
nately saved our apparatus, with Six’s thermo- 
meters. 

On this day (16th January) appearances believed 
at the time to be laud were visible from all the 


three vessels, and the comparison of the three | 


observations, when taken in connexion with the 
more positive fs of its existence afterwards | 
obtained, has left no doubt that the appearance 
was not deceptive. From this day, therefore, 
we date the discovery which is claimed for the 


squadron. 

On board the Peacock, it appears that Passed 
Midshipmen Eld and Reynolds both saw the land 
from the masthead, and Sa, er it to Captain 
Hudson; he was well satisfied on examination that 

the appearance was totally distinct from that of 
ice-islands, and a majority of the officers and men 


was it. 

I mention particularly the names of these two 
gentlemen, because they have stated the same fact 
under oath, before the court-martial, after our 
return, 

On board the Porpoise, Lieutenant-Commandant 
Ringgold states, that “he went aloft in the after- 
noon, the weather being clear and fine, the horizon 

‘ood, and clouds lofty; that he saw over the field- 
ice an object, large, dark, and rounding, resembling 
a mountain in the distance ; the icebergs were all 
light and brilliant, and in great contrast.” He 

on to say, in his report, “I watched for an 
hour to see if the sun in his decline would change 
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| a short distance from the barrier: 
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with a white cloud above, similar to that hovering 
over high land, At sunset the appearance re- 
tained the same. I took the bearings accurately, | 
intending to examine it closely as soon as we got 
breeze. Iam thoroughly of opinion it is an islar 
surrounded by immense fields of ice The Peacock 
in sight to the southward and eastward over the 
ice ; the sun set at a few minutes before ten; soon 
after, a light air from the southward, with a fog- 
bank arising, which quickly shut out the field-ice.” 
In Passed Midshipman Eld’s journal, he asserts 
that he had been several times to the masthead 
during the day, to view the barrier; that it was 
not only a barrier of ice, but one of terra firma, 
Passed Midshipman Reynolds and himself ex- 
claimed, with one accord, that it was land, Not 
trusting to the naked eye, they descended for spy- 
glasses, which confirmed, beyond a doubt, their 
first impressions. The mountains could be dis- 
tinetly seen, over the field-ice and bergs, stretching 
to the south-west as faras any thing could be dis- 
cerned. ‘Two peaks, in particular, were very dis- 
tinet (which [ have named after those two officers), 
rising in a conical form; and others, lower 
parts of which were quite as distinct, but whose 
summits were lost in light fleecy clouds. Few 
clouds were to be seen in any other direction, for 
the weather was remarkably clear, The sun shone 
brightly on ridge after ridge, whose sides were 
peagre bare ; these connected the eminences I 
ve just spoken of, which must be from one to 
two thousand feet high, Mr. Eld further states, 
that on reporting the discovery to Captain Hudson, 
the latter replied that there was no doubt of it, 
and that he believed that most of the icebergs then 
in sight were aground, At this time they were 
close in with the barrier, and could approach no 
nearer. On this day, the Peacock got a cast of the 
deep-sea lead, with Six’s thermometer attached, to 
the depth of eight hundred and bcp byrne only 
temperature 
of the surface was 31°, and at the depth sounded, 
314°; current one-fourth of a mile, north-by-east, 
The log-book of the Porpoise has also this notice 
in it: “From six to eight, calm and pleasant,— 
took in studding-sails; at seven set main-topgallant- 
studding-sail ; discovered what we took to be an 
island, bearing south-by-east,—a great deal of field- 
ice in sight; noticed penguins around the brig, 
(Signed) J. H. North.” Dr. Holmes, on the same 
yrbree noted in his journal, a marked appearance 
of . 


On board the Vincennes there was on the same 
day much excitement among the crew, All eagerly 
watched the flight of birds, together with the whales 
and penguins, and spoke of the proximity of land, 
which, from the appearance of never-failing signs, 
could seareely be doubted. 

The field-ice is composed of a vast number of 
pieces, varying in size, and separated from one 
another, the long swell keeping the outer ones 
always in motion. The smallest pieces are about 
six fect in diameter, while the ¢ sometimes ex- | 
ceeded five or six hundred feet. Their depth below | 
the surface varies still more, and some appear to | 
be soft, whilst others were hard and compact, The | 
depth of these does not probably in any case exceed 
twenty feet. Most of them, and particularly the 
larger ones, had a covering of about eighteen inches 


| the colour of the object: it remained the same, | of snow. The whole at a distance appeared like a 
| Ue Se ee ee ed : — | 
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vast level field, broken up as it were by the plough, | wards lost sight of. We also saw the brig to the 
and presenting shapeless angular masses of every | eastward, close to the barrier of ice. In the after- 


ible figure, while here and there a table-topped 
iceberg was enclosed, 

This night we were beating with frequent tacks, 
in order to gain as much southing as possible, 
Previous to its beeoming broad daylight, the fog 
rendered every thing obscure, even at a short dis- 
tance from the ship. I knew that we were in close 
proximity to icebergs and field-ice, but, from the 
report of the look-out at sunset, believed that 
there was an opening or large bay A to the 
southward, The ship had rapid way on her, and 
was much tossed about, when in an instant all was 
perfectly still and quiet; the transition was so sud- 
den that many were awakened by it from sound 
sleep, and all well knew, from the short experience 
we had had, that the cessation of the sound and 
motion usual at sea, was a proof that we had run 
within a line of ice,—an occurrence from which 
the feeling of great danger is inseparable. The 
watch was called by the officer of the deck, to be 
in readiness to execute such orders as might be 
necessary for the safety of the ship. Many of those 
from below were seen hurrying up the hatches, and 
those on deck straining their eyes to discover the 
barrier in time to avoid accident, The ship 
| still moving rapidly along, some faint hope remained 
that the bay might prove a deep one, and enable 
| me to satisfy my sanguine hopes and belief relative 
to the land, 

The feeling is awful and the uncertainty most 
prying thus to enter within the icy barrier blind- 
folded as it were by an impenetrable fog, and the 
thought constantly recurring that both ship and 
erew were in imminent danger; yet I was satisfied 
that nothing could be gained but by pursuing this 
course. On we kept, until it was reported to me, 
by attentive listeners, that they heard the low and 

rustling of the ice: suddenly a dozen voices 
porns the barrier to be in sight, just ahead. 
he ship, which a moment before seemed as if 
unpeopled, from the stillness of all on board, was 
instantly alive with the bustle of performing the 
evolutions n to bring her to the wind, 
which was unfavourable to a return on the same 
track by which we had entered, After a quarter 
of an hour, the ice was again made ahead, and the 
full danger of our situation was realized, The ship 
was certainly embayed ; and although the extent 
of sea-room to which we were limited, was ren- 
dered invisible by the dark and murky weather, 
yet that we were closely circumscribed was evident 
from having made the ice so soon on either tack, 
and from the audible ing around us. It 
required several hours to extricate the ship from 

this bay, . 
| Few are able to estimate the feelings that such 
an occasion causes to a commander, who has the 

ibility of the safety of ship and crew ope- 
rating as a heavy weight upon his heart, and 
producing a feeling as if on the verge of some 
overwhelming calamity. All tends to satisfy him 
that nothing could guide him in safety through, 
or ehieid from destruction those who have been 
entrusted to his charge, but the hand of an all-wise 
Providence, 

17th, In the morning we discovered a ship ap- 
parently within a mile of us, to which we made 
signal and fired a gun, but she was shortly after- 


noon we spoke the Peacock: she had not seen us 
in the morning; and I should be disposed to be- 
lieve that the cause of her image appearing 80 
close to us in the morming was produced by re- 
fraction above a low fog-bank ; but the usual ac- 
cumpaniment of such phenomena, a difference of 
temperature below and aloft, did not exist. 

I now desired Captain Hudson to make the best 
use of his time in exploring, as to attempt to keep 
company would only impede our progress, and 
without adding to our safety, might prevent the 
opportunity of examining the barrier for an open- 
ing. 1 was also satisfied that the separation would 
be a strong incentive to exertion, by exciting rivalry 
among the officers and crews of the different vessels. 
This day at noon we were in latitude 66° 20’ S., 
longitude 156° 2! E. Many petrels, albatrosses, 
a few whales, and a seal, were seen from the ship; 
and the water was quite 

18th. The weather this day was variable, with 
light westerly winds ; the temperature of air and 
water 32°. Occasional squalls of snow and mist 
oceurred, but it was at times clear. The water 
was still olive-green ; and the other vessela oc- 
casionally in sight, beating to windward. 

On the morning of the 19th, we found ourselves 
in a deep bay, and discovered the Peacock standing 
to the south-west. Until eight o’clock, a.m, we 
had a moderate breeze. ‘The water was of a 
darker olive-green, and had a muddy appearance. 
Land was now certainly visible from the Vincennes, 
both to the south-south-east and south-west, in the 
former direction most distinctly. Both appeared 
high. It was between eight and nine in the morn- 
ing when I was fully satisfied that it was certainly 
land, and my own opinion was confirmed by that 
of some of the oldest and most experienced seamen 
on board. The officer of the morning watch, Lieu- 
tenant Alden, sent twice, and called my attention 
to it. We were at this time in longitude 154° 30/ 
E., latitude 66° 20’ S.; the day was fine, and at 
times quite clear, with light winds, After divine 
service, I still saw the outline of the land, unchanged 
in form, but not so distinet as in the morning. By 
noon, I found we were sagging on to the barrier; 
the boats were lowered in consequence, and the 
ship towed off. The report from aloft was, “A 
continued barrier of ice sround the bay, and no 
opening to be seen, having the western point of it 
bearing to the northward of west of us.” T stood 
to the westward to pass around it, fully assured 
ie ee Peacock would explore all the outlines of 

e bay. 

The Peacock, at 35 30™, according to Captain 
Hudson’s journal, having got into the drift-ice, 
with a barrier still ahead to the west, tacked to 


the south-east to work up for an immense mass, | 


which had every appearance of land, and which 
was believed to be such by all on board. It was 
seen far beyond and towering above an ice-island 
that was from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred feet in height. It bore from them about 
south-west, and had the appearance of being three 
thousand feet in height, forming a sort of amphi- 
theatre, looking gray and dark, and divided into 
two distinct ridges or elevations throughout its 
entire extent, the whole being covered with snow. 
As there was no probability of getting nearer to 


Appe of the sunand moon at the same 
time. -Pight between a whale and killer. 


| it in this quarter, they stood out of the bay, which 
was about twenty miles deep, to to the 
westward, hoping to get an opportunity to ap- 
proach the object more closely on the other side, 


We had a beautiful and unusual sight presented | 


to us this night: the sun and moon both ap- 
peared above the horizon at the same time, and 
each throwing its light abroad, The latter was 
nearly full. The former illuminated the icebergs 
and distant continent with his deep golden rays; 
while the latter, in the opposite horizon, tin 
with silvery light the clouds in its immediate 
nei - There now being no doubt in 
any mind of the discovery of land, it gave an 
exciting interest to the cruise, that appeared to 
set aside all thought of fatigue, and to make every 
ane willing to encounter any difficulty to effect a 

J LTD 

20th, This day, on board the Peacock they wit- 
nessed a sea-fight between a whale and one of its 
many enemies. The sea was quite smooth, and 
offered the best possible view of the whole combat, 
First, at a distance from the ship, a whale was 
seen floundering in a most extraordinary way, lash- 
| ing the smooth sea into a perfect foam, and en- 
| deavouring apparently to extricate himself from 
some annoyance, As he approached the ship, the 
struggle continuing and becoming more violent, 
it was perceived that a fish, apparently about 
twenty feet long, held him by the jaw, his contor- 
tions, spouting, and throes all betokening the agony 
of the huge monster. The whale now threw him- 
self at full length from the water with open mouth, 
his pursner still hanging to the jaw, the blood 
issuing from the wound and dyeing the sea to a 
distance around; but all his flounderings were of 
no avail; his pertinacious enemy still maintained 
his hold, and was evidently getting the advanta 
of him. ch alarm seemed to be felt by the 
many other whales around. These “ killers,” as 
they are called, are of » brownish colour on the 
back, and white on the belly, with a long dorsal fin. 
Such was the turbulence with which they passed, 
that a good view could not be had of them to make 


out more nearly the deseription. These fish attack | 


a whale in the same way as dogs bait a bull, and 
worry him to death, They are armed with strong 
sharp teeth, and generally seize the whale by the 
lower jaw, Itis said that the only part of them 
| they eat is the tongue. The whalers give some 
marvellous accounts of these killers and of their 
immense strength ; among them, that they have 
been known to drag a whale away from several 
boats which were towing it to the ship. 

There was a great quantity of animalculz in the 
water, and some large squids (medusm) and quan- 
tities of shrimp were frequently seen about the 
icebergs; these are no doubt the attractions which 
bring whales to frequent these seas. 

The last two days we had very many beautiful 
snow-white petrelsabout. The character of the ice 
had now become entirely changed. The tabular- 
formed icebergs prevailed, and there was com- 
paratively little field-ice. Some of the bergs were 
of magnificent dimensions, one-third of a mile in 
length, and from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred feet in height, with we Baler smooth, 
as though they had been chiselled, Others 
exhibited lofty arches of many-coloured tints, lead- 
ing into deep caverns, open to the swell of the 
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sea, which rushing in, produced loud and distant 


thunderings. The flight of birds passing in and 
out of these caverns, recalled the recollection of 
ruined abbeys, castles, and caves, while here and 
there a bold projecting bluff, crowned with pinnacles 
and turrets, resembled some Gothic keep. A little 
further onwards would be seen a vast fissure, .as if 
some powerful force had rent in twain these mighty 
masses, Every noise on board, even our own voices, 
reverberated from the massive and pure white walls, 
These tabular bergs are like masses of beautiful 
alabaster: a verbal description of them can do 
little to convey the reality to the imagination of 
one who has not been among them, If an im- 
mense city of ruined alabaster palaces can be 


_— 


imagined, of every variety of shape and tint, and | 


composed of huge pee of buildings 
gether, with long lanes or 


larly through th 


streets winding irre- 


grouped to- | 


em, some faint idea may be | 


ormed of the grandeur and beauty of the spec- | 


tacle, The time and circumstances under which 
we were viewing them, threading our way through 


| these vast bergs, we knew not to what end, left an | 


impression upon me of these icy and desolate 
regions that can never be forgotten. 

22nd. It was now, during fine weather, one con- 
tinued day; but we had occasional snow-s 


was no ibility of landing upon them. 

The Peacock and Porpoise were in sight of each 
other this day. A | number of whales, al- 
batrosses, petrels, penguins, &c., were seen around, 
and a flock of ducks was also reported as having 
been seen from the Vin as well as several 
seals, The effect of sunrise, at a little after 2 aw, 
on the 23rd, was glorious. 

As the events which occurred on board the 
Peacock during the next few days are particular! 
interesting, I shall proceed to narrate them in de- 
tail, leaving the Vincennes and Porpoise to pursue 
their route along their dangerous and novel path- 


wh v 
The Peacock stood into the bay which the Vin- 
cennes had found closed the day before, and saw 


| that produced an obscurity that was tantalizing, | 
The bergs were so vast and inaccessible, that there 


the same appearance of high land in the distance. | 


The water was much discoloured, and of a dark 
They hove-to, for the double purpose | 


dirty 
of getting a cast of the lead, und of lowering the 
boats to carry the instruments to a small iceberg, 
on which it was possible to land, for the purpose 
of making magnetic observations, A line of one 
thousand four hundred fathoms was prepared to 
sound, and to the lead was attached the cylinder 
with Six’s thermometer, The wind being aes 
several leads at different distances were attach 
to the line. They were not aware that the lead- 
line had touched bottom, until they began to haul 
in, when it was found that the lead bent on at five 
hundred fathoms was filled with blue and slate- 
coloured mud, Attached to the lead also was a 
piece of stone, and a fresh bruise on it, as though 
the lead had struck heavily on rock. 

The remainder of the line had evidently Jain on 
the bottom, as the copper cylinder was covered 
with mud, and the water inside of it was quite 
muddy, ‘They then beat up a short distance 
to windward, and in sounded, when, with the 


line hanging vertically, bottom was reached at | 


three hundred and twenty fathoms; the matter 
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brought up was slate-coloured mud. The tem- 
ture uf the water at the surface was 32°, and 

at the above depth 274°, being a decrease of 4}°. 
The bonts now returned, and on approaching the 
ship the ns in them were much startled by 
hearing the crew cheer ship in consequence of 
finding soundings. This was a natural burst of 


joy, on obtaining this unquestionable proof that | 


what they saw was indeed the land ; a circumstance 
that, while it left no doubt, if any had existed, in 
the mind of any one on board the Peacock, that 
what they had previously seen was truly terra 

furnished a proof that cannot be gainsaid, 
even by those disposed to dispnte the evidence of 
sight, unsupported by so decisive a fact. Mr. Eld 
and Mr, Stuart, in the boats, sueceeded in getting 
observations, and the mean dip by the needles was 
86° | 


16’. 

Mr, Eld’s boat succeeded in taking a king-pen- 
in of enormous size, viz. from tip of tail to the 
ill forty-five inches; across the flippers thirty- 
seven inches ; and the cireumference of the body 
thirty-three inches. He was taken after a truly 
sailor-like fashion, by knocking him down. The 
bird remained quite unmoved on their approach, 
or rather sichiea a disposition to come forward to 
| greet them. A blow with the boat-hook, however, 
stunned him, and before his recovery le was well 
secured. He showed, on coming to himself, much 
resentment at the treatment he had received, not 
| only by fighting, but by an inordinate nuise. He 
was in due time preserved as a specimen, and now 
graces the collection at Washington. In his craw 
were found thirty-two pebbles, from the size of a 

pea to that of a hazel-nut. 

24th. Bergs and field-ice were in various di- 
rections around. They had light baffling winds, 
elear and pleasant weather, with a smooth sea. 
The water was of a dark green colour. Standing 
into the bay for the purpose of eee the 
land, they at 6 a.m. passed through drift-ice into an 
2g space, and when they had again approached 
the field, hove-to for the purpose of sounding. 
Here bottom was found at the depth of eight hun- 
dred fathoms; and the matter brouglit up was 
similar to that obtained the day before, The dis- 
tance between the points where these two soundings 
were obtained was but short. 

At 8b 30 ..., while attempting to box off the 
ship from some ice under the bow, she made a 
stern- board, which brought the stern so foreibly in 
contact with another mass of ice, that it seemed 
from the shock, as if it were entirely stove in ; the 
rudder was so much canted from its position, as 
to carry away the starboard wheel-rope, and to 
wrench the neck of the rudder itself in such a 
manner as to render it unserviceable, or even 
worse tan useless. In hopes of lessening the diffi- 
culty, relieving-tackles were applied to the tiller, 
but without effect, for it was discovered that the 
rudder had been so far twisted as to make a con- 
siderable angle with the keel, and every exertion to 
| move it proved ineffectual. 
| ~All hands were now called, and oree officer and 
| man was speedily at his station. The ship was 


found to be rapidly entering the ice, and every | 


effort to direct her course by the management of 
the sails proved fruitless. In this helpless con- 
dition scarcely a moment passed without a new 
shock in some quarter or other from the ice, and 


—S— 


every blow threatened instant destruction. The 
hope was not rae abandoned, that some temporary 
expedient might be found to bring the rudder again 
into use, until they should be extricated from this 
perilous situation, A stage was, therefore, rigged 
over the stern, for the purpose of examining into 
its state, but it was found to be so much injured 
that it was impossible to remedy its defects while 
in its place, and preparations were forthwith made 


for unshipping it, In the mean time the position 


of the vessel was every instant growing worse, sur- 
rounded as she was by masses of floe-ice, and 
driving further and further into it, towards an im- 
mense wall-sided ele All attempts to get the 
vessel on the other tack failed, in consequence of 
her being so closely encompassed, and it was 
therefore thought expedient to attempt to bring 
her head round, by hanging her to an iceberg by 
the ice-anchors, and thus complete what had been 
partially effected by the sails. The anchor was 
attached, but just at the moment the hawser was 
passed on board, the ship took a start so suddenly 
astern, that the rope was literally dragged out of the | 
men’s hands before they could get a turn arvund 
the bits. 

The ship now drove stern foremost into the 
midst of the huge masses of ice, striking the 
rudder a second time. This blow gave it the 
finishing stroke, by nearly wringing off the head, 
breaking two of the pintles, and the upper and 
lower brace. * 

The wind now began to freshen, and the floe-ice 
to set upon the ship. The sails were furled, and | 
spars rigged up and down the ship’s sides as fen- 
ders. Attempts were again made to plant the ice- 
anchors, for which purpose the boats were lowered; 
but the confined space, and the force with which the 
pieces of ice ground against each other was so preat, 
that the boats proved nearly as able as 
the ship. Affer much exertion, however, the ice- 
anchors were planted, and the hawser hauled taut, 
Here they for a time enjoyed comparative security, 
as the vessel wor ite the anchors, which were 
planted in a large floe, The ice continued to close 
m rapidly upon them, grinding, crushing, and car- 
rying away the fenders; and the wind, that liad 
changed to seaward, rose with appearances that 
foreboded bad wenther. 

At 10° 30™ this security was at an end; for the 
anchors, in spite of the exertions of the officers and 


_ men who were near them, broke loose, and the ship 


was again at the mercy of huge floating masses, 
A rapid stern-board was the consequence ; and a 
contact with an ice-island, vast, perpendicular, and 
as high as the mastheads, apy | inevitable, 

Every possible preparation was made to meet the 
expected shock, There was no noise or confusion, 
and the self-possession and admirable conduct of 
the commander inspired courage and confidence in 
all. Preparations were made to cockbill the yards, 
aud spars were got out. 

While these preparations were going forward, 
the imminence of the danger lessened for awhile: 
the anchors again held, and there was a hope that 
they might bring the vessel up before she struck. 
This hope, however, endured but for a moment; 
for the anchors, with the whole body of ice to 
which they were attached, came in, and the ship 
eine nears struck quartering upon a piece of ice 
which lay between her and the great ice-island. 
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This afforded the last hope of preventing her from | and to approach the berg on. the side next the ship | 


coming in contact with it; and this hope failed 
also ; for, grinding along the ice, she went nearly 
stern foremost, and struck with her larboard quar- 
ter upon the ice-island with a tremendous crash. 

The first effect of this blow was to carry away 
the spanker-boom, the larboard stern-davit, and to 
crush the stern-boat, The starboard stern-davit 
was the next to receive the shock, and as this is 
connected with the spar-deck bulwarks, the whole 
of them were started; the knee, a rotten one, which 
bound the davit to the taffrail, was broken off, and 
with it all the stanchions to the plank-sheer, as far 
| as the gangway, 

Severe as was this shock, it happened fortunately 
that it was followed by as great a rebound. This 
gave the vessel a cant to starboard, and by the 
timely aid of the jib and other sails, carried her 
clear of the ice-island, and forced her into a small 


opening, While doing this, and before the vessel | 


had moved half her length, an impending mass of 
ice and snow fell in her wake. Had this fallen only 
a few seconds earlier, it must have crushed the 
vessel to atoms, 

It was also fortunate that the place where she 
struck the ice-island was near its southern end, 80 
that there was but a short distance to be 
before she was entirely clear of it, This gave more 
room for the drifting ice, and permitted the vessel 
to be worked by her sails, 

The relief from this pressing danger, however 

tifying, gave no assurance of ultimate safety, 

e weather had an unusually stormy appearance; 
and the destruction of the vessel seemed almost 
inevitable, with the loss of every life on board, 
They had the melancholy alternative in | ; 
nae SE to death one after the other, or perish- 
ing in a body by the dissolving of the iceberg on 
which they should take refuge, should the vessel 
sink, 

When the dinner hour arrived the vessel was 
again fast in the ice, and nothing could for a time 
be done: it was therefore piped as usual. This 


served to divert the minds of the men from the | 


dan around them. 

on the meal was over, the oe mancuv- 
ring was resorted to, the yards being kept swingi 
to ma fro, in order to Saee ship's head ior the 
required direction, She was labouring in the swell, 
with ice grinding and thumping against her on all 
sides ; every moment something either fore or aft 
was carried away—chains, bolts, bobstays, bow. 
sprit, shrouds; even the anchors were lifted, coming 
down with a surge that carried away the eyebolts 
and lashings, and Jeft them to hang by the stoppers. 
The cut-water also was injured, and every timber 
seemed to groan, 

Similar dangers attended those in the boats, 
Passed Midshipman Eld was sent to plant the ice- 
anchors; there was no room for the use of oars ; 
the grinding and grating of the ice, as it rose and 
fell with the swell, rendered great precaution ne- 
cessary to prevent the boat from being swamped or 
erushed ; and when it is stated that two hours of 
hard exertion were required to plant the ice- 
anchors, some idea of the difficulty attending this 
service will be had. But this was not all; the 
difficulty of returning was equally great, and no 
possible way of effecting it seemed to suggest itself. 
| The sides of the icebergs could not be ascended, 


was certain destruction to the boat and crew, for 
the ice and water were foaming like a cauldron ; 
and to abandon the former was equally out of the 
question. At last a chance offered, although almost 
a hopeless one, by passing between two of these 
bergs, that appeared on the other side of a small 
clear space, The boat was upon a small piece of 
ice, from which, by t exertions, she was 
launched ; a few pulls at the oars brought them 
to the passage ; the bergs were closing fast, and 
agitated by the swell; no time, therefore, was to be 
lost: the danger was already great, and in a few 
seconds it would be impossible to pass. They 
entered ; their oars caught, and they got but half- 
way through when the icebergs closed in upon 
them, and pressed the gunwales together, so as 
almost to crush the boat ; the water entered her, 
and she was near sinking, when the berg stopped, 
retreated, and by another hard shove they went 
through, and were seon alongside the ship, 
Every exertion was now made to work the ship 
and avoid heavy thumps from the ice. The mode 
to, to get the ship about, was a novel one, 
namely, by urging her lee bow against a piece of 
ice, which had the same effect as giving her a lee 
helm; but this was found rather too expensive a 
mode of effecting the object, and on the pumps 
showing an increase of water, it was discontinued, 
The ice had been rapidly accumulating around the 
ship, contracting still more narrowly the space or 
area in which they were, and rendering their 
situation more hazardous, 
At 4 p.M., they clewed up the topsails, the ship 
being fast in the ice, with the wind directly in from 


of | the seaward. The ice-ancliors were now again run 


out, in hopes of relieving her from some of the 
strain. A short time afterwards the ice clearing 
from the stern enabled them to unship the rudder, 
which was taken on board in two pieces; it was 
immediately placed on the quarter-deck, and all 
the carpenters employed on it. 

It soon began to snow violently, and no clear sea 
could be seen from the ship in any direction. It 
becoming obscure, the chance was that they would 
have to take up their last abode there, About six 
o'clock the weather cleared a little, and the wind 
freshened ; they parted the hawser attached to the 
ice-anchor, and made sail again for the clear sea, 
which could now be seen from the masthead, To- 
wards § p.., as if to blast the little hope that the 
continuance of clear weather inspired, the ship took 
a wrong cant, and was forced into a small opening 
leading further into the ice to leeward, and towards 
the massive walls of the berg. Great exertions 
were made, and fortunately, by the aid of the ice- 
anchors and sails, they succeeded in getting her 
round, and her head again pointed towards the 
clear sea; but they were shortly afterwards wedged 
in between two large masses of ice. At midnight 
the sea was observed to rise, although the wind 
had not increased, causing much motion among the 
ice; and the stormy appearance of the sky con- 
tinued, and gave promise of a gale. The only hope 
left was to force the ship through, and every menns 


were employed to effect this object, The ice they 
had now to contend with was of larger dimensions, 
and the increased sea rendered it doubly dangerous. 
Some of the shocks against it were so heavy as to 
excite fears that the ship’s bow would be driven in, 


and on one occasion three of the chronometers 
were thrown out of their beds of sawdust upon 
their sides, They continued to make but little 
headway, and the grinding and thumping on the 
ship was most painful. The hope of extricating her 
lessened every moment; for the quantity of ice 
| between them and the sea was increasing, and the 
ship evidently moved with it to leeward. Few 
| situations could be more trying, but the emergency 
was met by Captain Hudson with a coolness, 
verance, and presence of mind, which secured the 
admiration of all who were present, and inspired 
full confidence and a firm reliance in his ability to 
overcome every difficulty that lay within the power 
of human means. 

In the afternoon of the 25th, the sea continued 
to increase, and the ship frequently struck against 
the masses of ice, while every foot they forged 
ahead carried them seemingly into a more | i- 
ous situation, At about 3 p.m, they found that 
the gripe had been beaten off, and they were now 
bruising up the stem and grinding away the bows. 
There ap | no other course but to drive her 
out, which was deemed the only chance of saving 
the ship and crew. All the canvass that would 
draw was therefore set to force her through ; and 
the wind favouring them, they had by four o'clock 
| succeeded in passing the thick and solid ice, and 
shortly afterwards found themselves in clear water, 
| without a rudder, the gripe gone, and, as was after- 
wards found, the stem ground down to Within an 
sa ay a half of the piri sol ae 

e ters were still emplo on the rud- 
der, and had succeeded in athe the broken 
pieces of the pintles from the second and third 
| braces on the stern-post; the upper and lower 
pintles were broken, leaving only two to hang the 
rudder by. 
them, and about ten o'clock they had finished the 
rudder, which had been repaired in the best possi- 
ble manner. Great credit is due to Mr. Dibble, 
the carpenter, (who left his sick bed on the ocea- 
sion,) for his exertions, attention, and perseverance, 
He and the carpenter's crew worked twenty-four 
hours without intermission, The ship was now 
hove-to, for it was apprehended that her rolling 
would render the task of shipping the rudder 
troublesome. By meridian they were again in a 
situation tu make sail to extricate themselves from 
a bay some thirty miles in extent, which, with the 
exception of the small opening by which they had 
entered, was apparently el by the barrier, 

Shortly afterwards, the wind becoming fair, they 
made all sail for the outlet, The weather proved 
fine, and the winds moderate. At midnight they 
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| fied from this state of things that she was perfectly 


The weather seemed now to favour | 


Providential escape of the Peacock. 
Captain Hudson resolves to return. 


found the only opening left, which was not more 
than a quarter of a mil wide ; they succeeded in 
passing through this, ay 4.M., in @& siow-storm, 
and felt grateful to for their providential 
escape. 
Captain Hudson now came to the conclusion of 
ing north, “ After,” as he says, “thoroughly | 
turning over in my own mind the state of the ship,— 
with the head of the rudder gone, hanging by two 
braces, and in such a state that we could hardly 
hope to make it answer its purposes again, in en- 
countering the boisterous weather we should have 
to pass through before reaching the first port,—the 
ship considerably strained; her starboard spar- 
deck bulwarks gone as far forward as the gangway; 
the gripe off, and the stern mutilated ;—fully satis- 


useless for cruising among icebergs, and the accom- 

panyi , in thick foggy weather, to which, 
in these latitudes, we should be more or less sub- 
ject, and where rapid evolutions were often neces- 
mf in which the rudder must perform its part ; 
and that the ship would require extensive repairs 
before being employed in surveying operations ; 
and feeling that the season was rapidly coming 
round when our services would be required in that 
duty, 1 held a council of the ward-room officers, 
and required their opinions as to making any fur. 
ther attempts to cruise in these latitudes, 

“There was but one opinion as to the necessity 
of the ship’s returning north, with the exception of 
Mr. Emmons and Mr. Baldwin, who thought the 
rudder might stand, provided we did not get near 
the ice, or fall in with icebe This of course 
would be to effect little or nothing, and result only 
in a loss of time. I accordingly put the ship’s 
head north, determined to proceed at once to Syd- 
ney, to effect the necessary repairs, so as to be 
ready at the earliest possible day to join the 
squadron,” 

Such were the dangers and difficulties from 
which the Peacock, by the admirable conduct of 
her officers and crew, directed by the consuminate 
seamanship of her commander, was enabled at this 
time to eseape. There still, however, remained 
thousands of miles of a stormy ocean to be encoun- | 
tered, with a ship so crippled as to be hardly capa- 
ble of working, and injured to such an extent in 
her hull as to be kept afloat with difficulty. The 
narrative of the events of this perilous navigation 
must, however, be p ed, until I shall have 
given the proceedings of the other vessels of the 
squadron, while tracing out the position of the icy 
barrier, and following along the newly-diseovered 
continent. 
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In taking up the narrative of the disaster sustained 
by the Peacock, with which the preceding chapter 


closes, the Vincennes and Porpoise were left on the | 


22nd of January. 

On that day the Vincennes passed the place 
through which the Peacock entered, as has been 
related, on the 23rd, and found no opening. To 
judge from the manner in which the ice moved 


during the time the Peacock was enclosed in it, I | 
am inclined to ascribe the alternate opening and | 


| closing of the into the bay, to a tide set- 
ting along this const. In support of this opinion 
it is sufficient to state, that the strength of the 
winds experienced on board that vessel was at no 
time sufficient to account for the manner in which 
the ice was found to move. 
| About thirty miles to the westward of this point, 
the Vincennes passed a remarkable collection of 
tabular icebergs, for whose existence 1 can account 
in no other manner than by eopposing them to be 
attached to a rocky islet, which formed a nucleus 
to which they adhered. It was quite obvious that 
they had not been formed in the place where they 
were seen, and must, therefore, have grounded, 
| after being adrift, 

On the 23rd of January, after passing around this 
group of icebergs, the sea was found comparatively 
clear, and a large open space showed itself to the 
| southward, Into this 9) the course of the Vin- 
cennes was immediately directed. While thus 
steering to the south, the appea of land was 
observed on either band, both to the eastward and 
westward. ee, 

Pursuing this course, we by midnight reached 
the solid barrier, and all approach to the land on 
the east and west was entirely cut off by the close 
packing of the icebergs. I was, therefore, re- 
luctantly compelled to return, not a little vexed 
that we were again foiled in our endeavour to reach 
the antaretic continent, ‘This was a deep inden- 
tation in the coast, about twenty-five miles wide: 
we explored it to the depth of about fifteen miles, 
and did not reach itstermination. This bay I have 
called Disappointment Bay: it is in latitude 67° 
4’ 30° S., longitude 147° 30° E. The weather 
was remarkably fine, with a bracing air: the 
thermometer in the air 22°, in the water 31°. 

The next day, 24th, we stood out of the bay, and 
continued our course to the westward. About 
noon, to my surprise, I learnt that one of the 


officers, Lieutenant Underwood, had marked on 
the log-slate that there was an opening of clear 
water, subtending three points of the compass, at | 
the bottom of Disappointment Bay, Though con- | 
fident that this was not the fact, in order to put | 
this matter at rest, I at once determined to return, | 
although forty miles distant, and ordered the ship | 
about, to refute the assertion by the officer’s own | 
testimony, This was most effectually done the 
next morning, 25th, when the ship reached the 
identical spot, and all were fully convinced that no 
opening existed. The whole bay was enclosed by a 
firm barrier of ice, from north-north-west to east- 
north-east. 

The weather proved delightful, with light airs 
from the southward, and I determined to take this 
sepoceanty to fill up the water-tanks with ice. The 

hip was hove-to,a hawser got in readiness, the 
boats lowered, and brought alongside of an iceberg 


well adapted to our purpose. 
The same o; unity was also taken to make 
the magnetic o tions on the ice,and to try the 


local attraction of the ship. oe ee 

Many birds were seen about the ship, of which 
we were fortunate in obtaining specimens. The 
day was remarkably clear, and the same appear- 
ance of land was seen that had been witnessed on 
the 24th. We filled nineteen of our tanks with ice, 
after having allowed it to remain for some time on 
deck for the salt water to drain off in part, and it 
proved very potable. ‘ 

At about 5 p.t., we had completed our required | 
store of ice, and cast off, making sail to the north- 


42 niga omc ac further read takes sponte 
place as to the o bein. I issued an 
order, directing the officer of the deck on being 
relieved to go to the masthead, and report to me 
the exact situation of the ice; and this was con- 
tinued during the remainder of our cruise among 
it. 
In threading our way through the many iecebe 

it occurred seghe that. they abe be maidens 
as islands, and a rough survey made of them, by | 
taking their bearings at certain periods, and making 
eeere of their positions, This was accord- 
ingly done, and every few hours they were inserted 
on the chart which I was constructing in my pro- 


gress. : 
This I found to be very useful, and it gave me | 
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confidence in proceeding, for I had a toierable 
chart to retreat by in case of need, at least for a 
few hours, during which time I had reason to be- 
lieve that oe ve not much probability of the 
icebergs c eir relative positions, 

The dip aed on the ice stig 87° 30’, and the 
variation 12° 46° easterly, The compasses were 
found to be very sl » having but little hori- 
zontal directive foree. 

About half an hour after we cast off from the 
iceberg, a thick snow-storm came with the 
wind from the south-east, Although there were 
very many ice-islands around us, on our way out, 
I felt that I understood the ground well, having 
passed over it twice, and knowing | had a space of 
a few miles, only thinly sprinkled with icebergs, I 
hove-to with shortened sail, This was the first 
south-east wind we had had since being on this 


coast. I had been disappointed in not finding it 
from that quarter before; for I had been informed, | 


by those who had navigated in high southern 
latitudes, that south-east would be the prevailing 
wind, and would be attended with fine weather, 
Now, however, with a fair wind, I was unable to 
run, for the weather was unfavourable, 

At 6 ast on the 26th, we again made sail, and 
at 8 a.m. we discovered the Porpoise, to whom we 
made signals to come within hail, We found them 
all well, and compared chronometers. 

As it still blew fresh from the south-east, and 
the weather became a little more clear, we both 


bore sn Doerr: through much drift-ice, at the | 


rate of knots an hour. We had the barrier 
in sight ; it was, however, too thick to see much 
beyond it. Sailing in this way I felt to be ex- 
tremely hazardous; but our time was so short for 
the examination of this icy coast, that while the 
barrier was to be seen, | deemed it my duty to 
proceed. We fortunately, by good look-outs, and 
carefully conning the ship, were enabled to avoid 
any heavy thumps. 

On the 27th, we again had the wind from south- 
south-west. The floe-ice had become so thick, 


| that we found it impossible to get through it in the 


direction I wished to go, and we were compelled to 
pass round it. The Porpoise was in sight until 
noon. The weather proved beautifully clear, A 
long range of tabular ice was in sight to the 
southward, indicating, as I have before observed, 
that the coast was near. I passed through these, 
losing sight of the Porpoise to the north-west about 
noon, when we were in longitude 142° 40! E., lati- 
tude 65° 54” 21” S., varintion 5° 8 easterly. 

On the 28th, I found myself completely sur- 
rounded by the tabular icebergs, through which 
we continued to pass. ‘Towards midnight the wind 
shifted to the south-east, and enabled me to haul 
more to the southward. At 9} 4.. we had another 


sight of the land ahead, and every prospect of 


nearing it, with a fine breeze. The sight of the 
icebergs around ua, all of large dimensions, was 
beautiful, The greatest number in sight at one 
time was noted, and found to be more than a hun- 


ength, We took the most open route, 
and by eleven o'clock had ron upwards of forty 
miles through them. We had the land now in 
plain view, but the weather soon to thicken 
and the breeze to freshen, At noon it was so thick 


that every thing was hidden, and no observation 
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was obtained, The ship was hove-to, but shortly 
after again put under way, making several tacks 
to keep my position, which I felt was becoming a 
eritical one, in case a gale should ensue. I there- 
fore looked carefully over my chart, and was sur- 
prised at the vast number of icebergs that appeared 
on it, At2 p.m. the barometer began to fall, and 
the weather to change for the worse, At 5 pw. a 
gale was evidently coming one, so we took three 
reefs in the tupsails. It appeared now that certain 
wreck would ensue, should we remain where we 
were ; and after much comsideration, I made up 
my mind to retrace my way, and seek the open 
space eed miles distant, taking for a landmark a 
remarkable berg that had been the last entered 
on the chart, and which would be a guide to my 
course out, I therefore stood for its position, The 
weather was so thick, that it was n 
close to it, to be quite sure of recognizing it, for 
on this seemed to depend our safety. About the 
estimated time we would take to pass over the 
distance, an iceberg was made (we were within 
one thousand feet of it) which, at first view, I felt 
confident was the one sought, but was not alto- 


gether satisfied afterwards. I therefore again con- | 


sulted my chart, and became more doubtful of it, 
Just at that moment I was called on deck by an 


| officer, who informed me that there were icebergs 


a short distance ahead! Such proved to be the 


case; our path was beset with them, and it was | 


evident we could not regain our route. To return 
was worse, 80 having but little choice left, 1 deter- 
mined to keepon, ‘To encounter these icebergs so 
soon alter seeing the other, was in some respects 
satisfactory, for it removed all doubts, and showed 
me that we were not near the track by which we 
entered, Nothing, therefore, was to be done but 
to keep a good look-out, and the ship under suffi- 
cient way to steer well. My safest plan was to 
keep asnear our former track as possible, believing 
it to be most free of these masses, 


At 8 pw. it began to blow very hard, with a | 


violent snow-storm, circumscribing our view, and 
rendering it impossible to see more than two 
ship’s-lengths ahead. The cold was severe, and 
every spray that touched the ship was immediately 
converted into ice. At 9 P.m., the barometer still 
falling and the gale increasing, we reduced sail to 
close-reefed fore and main-topsails, reefed foresail 
and trysails, under which we passed numerous ice- 
bergs, some to windward, and some to leeward of 
us, At 104 30™, we found ourselves thickly beset 
with them, and had many narrow escapes; the ex- 
citement became intense ; it required a constant 


| change of helm to avoid those close aboard; and 


we were compelled to press the ship with canvas 
in order to escape them, by keeping her to wind- 
ward, We thus passed close along their weather 
sides, and distinctly heard the roar of the surf 
againat them. We had, from time to time, 
glimpses of their obscure outline, appearing as 
though immediately above us, After many escapes, 
I found the ship so covered with ice, and the watch 
80 powerless in ing her, that a little after 
midnight, on the 29th, I had all hands called, 
Searcely had they been reported on deck, when it 
was made known to me that the 
liamson, had fallen, broken his ribs, and 
injured himself, on the iey deck. 

The gale at this moment was awful, We found 


gunner Mr, Wil- 
otherwise 


to.run | 


| Suddenly many voices cried out, “Ice 


| castle, he remained there some time, 


Perilous situation of the Vincennes, 
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we were passing masses of drift-ice, and ice- 
islands became more numerous. At a little after 
one o'clock it was terrific, and the sea was now 
so heavy, that I was obliged to reduce sail still 
further: the fore and main-topsails were clewed 
up; the former was furled, but the latter being a 
new sail, much difficulty was found in securing it, 
seaman, by the name of Brooks, in endeavour- 
ing to execute the order to furl, got on the lee 
yardarm, and the sail having blown over the yard, 
prevented his return. Not being aware of his 
position until it was re to me from the fore- 
On my 


| seeing him he gs op stiff, and clinging to the 


yard and lift. Spilling-lines were at once rove, 


| and an officer with several men sent aloft to rescue 


him, whieh eer sueceeded in doing by ga 
bowline around his body and dragging him into 
the top. He was almost frozen to death. Several 
of the best men were completely exhausted with 
cold, fatigue, and excitement, and were sent below. 
This added to our anxieties, and but little hope 
remained to me of escaping: I felt that neither 
prudence nor foresight could avail in protecting 
the ship and crew, All that could be done was to 
be prepared for any emergency, by keeping every 
one at his station. 

We were swiftly dashing on, for I felt it neces- 
sary to keep the ship under rapid way through the 
water, to enable her to steer and work quickly, 

aliead 1” 
then, “On the weather bow!" and again, “On 
the lee bow and abeam!" All hope of escape 
seemed in a moment to vanish; return we could 
not, as large ice-islands had just been passed to 
leeward: so we dashed on, expecting every mo- 
ment the crash, The ship, in an instant, from 
having her lee guns under water, rose upright ; 


and so close were we passing to leeward of one of 


these huge islands, that our trysails were almost 
thrown aback by the eddy wind, The helm was 
put up to pay the ship off, but the proximity of 
those under our lee bade me keep my course. All 
was now still except the distant roar of the wild 
storm, that was raging behind, before, and above 
us; the sea was in great agitation, and both officers 
and men were in the highest degree excited. The 
ship continued her way, and as we proceeded, a 
ciaanipases of hope arose, for we accidentally had 

it upon a clear between two large ice- 


| islands, which in fine weather we should not dare 


| small open 


to have ventured through. The suspense endured 
while making our way Methest them was intense, 
but of short duration ; and my spirits rose as I 
heard the whistling of the gale grow louder and 
louder before us, as we emerged from the passage. 
We had escaped an awful death, and were again 
tempest-tost, 

We encountered many similar dangers that night. 
At half-past 4 a.m., I found we had reached the 
laid down on my chart, and at 
five o'clock I hove-to the ship, I had been under 
intense excitement, and had not been off the deck 
for nine hours, and was now thankful to the Provi- 
dence that had guided, watched over, and preserved 


| us. Until 7 a.m. all hands were on deck, when 


there was some appearance of the weather mode- 
rating, and they were piped down. 

Th e was from the south-east, from which 
quarter it blew daring the whole of its strength ; 
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and when it began to moderate, the wind veered to 
the southward. By noon we felt satisfied that the 
le was over, and that we had escaped, although 

it was difficult to realize a sense of security when 
the perils we had just passed through were so fresh 
in our minds, and others still impending, Towards 
four o’clock it cleared off, and we saw but few ice- 
near us, Our longitude was found to be 140° 


E., latitude 63° 30’ S., and I again made sail for | 


the ice to the south, to pass over the very route we 
had just traversed through so many perils, 

The wind had now hauled to the south-west. At 
6 p.m, we again began to enter among ice-islands, 
The weather appeared settled ; but I had so often 
been deceived by its fickleness, that I felt no re- 
lianee ought to be put in its continuance. A power- 
ful inducement was held out to us, in the prospect 
of getting close enough to effect a landing; and this 
rendered us insensible to the dangers. 

On the morning of the 30th the sun rose in great 
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brilliancy, and the scene was altogether unlike that | 


we had 
fore. All was now quiet; a brisk breeze blew from 


the eastward, all sail was set, and there was every | 


vi er that we might accomplish our object ; for 
the d was in sight, and the icebergs seemed 
flonting in quiet. We wound our way through 
them in a sea so smooth that a yawl might have 
pamee over it in safety. No straight line could 
ave been drawn from us in any direction, that 
would not have eut a dozen icebergs in the same 
number of miles, and the wondering exclamations 
of the officers and crew were oft repeated,—* How 
could we have panes through them unharmed ?” 
and, “ What a lucky ship!" At eight o'clock, we 
had reached the icy barrier, and hove-to close to 
it. It was tantalizing, with the land in sight, to be 
again and again blocked out. Open water was seen 
near the land to the south-west of us, and a tor- 
tuous channel! through the broken ice to leeward, 
apparently leading tu it. All sail was immediately 
crowded ; we passed rapidly through, and found 


ourselves again in clear water, which reached to 


the shores: the barrier extending in a line with 
our course, about two miles to windward, and a 
elear channel to the north-west, about two miles 
wide, as far as the eye could reach. Seeing this, I 
remarked to one of the officers that it would have 
been a good place to drift in during the last gale,— 
little thinking that in a few ane unpre de 
serve us for that purpose, in still greater ‘ 
brisk gale ensued, and the ship ran at the rate of 
nine or ten miles an hour; one reef was taken in 
the topsails, and we stood directly in for the most 
southerly part of the bay. 


This bay was formed partly by rocks and partly | 


by ice-islands. The latter were 


d, and on the 
western side of the bay arinioee about five miles | 


to the northward of our position, 

While we stood on in this direction the fale 
in , and our reom became 60 ci 
that we had not time on any one tack to reduce 
our canvas, before it became necessary to go 
about. In this way we approached within half a 
mile of the dark voleanic rocks, which appeared 
on both sides of us, and saw the land gradually 
rising beyond the*ice to the height of three thou- 
sand feet, and entirely covered with snow. It 


could be distinetly seen extending to the east and | 


west of our position fully sixty miles. I make this 


passed through only twenty-four hours be- | 
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bay in longitude 140° 2’ 30” E., latitude 64° 45° 
S.; and, now that all were convinced of its exist- 
ence, I gave the land the name of the Antarctic 
Continent. Some of the officers pointed out the 
appearance of smoke, as if from a voleano, but 
I was of opinion that this was nothing but the 
snow-drift, caused by the heavy squalls. There 
was too much wind at this time to tack ; I there- 
fore had recourse to luffing the vessel up in the 
wind, and wore her short round on her heel. At 
the same time we sounded, and found a hard 
bottom at the depth of no more than thirty 
fathoms. I have called this bay Piner’s Bay, 
after the signal quarter-master of that name. It 
was impossible to lower a boat, or to remain 
longer ; indeed, I felt it imperative on me to clear 
its confined space before the floating ice might 
close it up. 

At 10h 30™ we had gone round, and in an hour 
more we cleared the bay. At noon the wind had 
increased to a gale, and by one o'clock, P.M, we 
were reduced to storm-sails, with our top-gallant 
yards on deck, The barometer had again declined 


rapidly, proving a true indicator, but giving little 


or no warning. To run the gauntlet again among 
| the icebergs was out of the question, for a large 
quantity of field-ice would have to be 
through, which must have done us considerable 
damage, if it did not entirely disable us. The clear 
space we occupied was retained until five or six 
o'clock, when I found the floe-ice was eoming down 
upon us; 1 then determined to lay the ship for a 
fair drift through the channel I had observed in 
the morning, and which I had every reason to 
believe, from the wind (sonth-east) blowing di- 
rectly through it, would not be obstructed until 
the floe-ice came down. It was a consolation to 
know that if we were compelled to drift, we should 
do so faster than the ice; I therefore thought it as 
| well to avoid it as long as possible, Another rea- 
| son determined me to delay the drifting to the 
| latest moment: T did not believe that the extent of 
| the channel we had seen in the morning was more 
than ten miles in extent, and atthe rate we drifted, 
the end of it would be reached Jong before the gale 
was over, This, like the former gale, was an old- 
fashioned snow-storm. All the canvas we could 
show to it at one time was a close-reefed main-top- 
sail and fore-storm-staysail, It blew tremendously, 
and the sea we experienced was a short disngree- 
able one, but nothing to be compared to that which 
accompanied the first gale. From the shortness 
of the sea, I inferred that we had some current. 
This state of things continued for several hours, 
during which we every moment expected to reach 
the end of our channel. Since the last gale, the 
whole crew, officers and men, had been put in 
watch and watch, ready for an instantaneous call, 
and prepared for rapid movements, The snow was 
of the same sleety or cutting character as that of 
the previous day, and seemed as if armed with 
sharp icicles or needles, 

The 31st brought no moderation of the weather. 
At 1 a.m, a group of ice-islands was re and 
shortly afterwards field-ice close under our lee, 
We wore ship instantly, and just avoided coming 
| in contact with the latter, Sail was immediately 
made on the ship, and the scene of the former gale 
again gone through, with this exception, that we 
were now passing to and fro among icebergs imme- 
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a mile, determined to bear up and run off north- 
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diately to windward of the barrier, and each tack 
brought us nearer to it. Between 4 and 6 am, 
our space was becoming confined, and there was 
no abatement of the gale; I therefore, as it had 
cleared sufficiently to enable us to see a quarter of 


north-west for a clear sea, In doing this we passed 
icebergs of all dimensions and heavy floe-ice. By 
8> 30° we had run thirty miles, when, finding a 
more open sea, ] judged we had partially cleared 
the ice. At noon the gale still cowtinued. The 
lowest yeading of the barometer during this gale 
ag rade in. oh do. wit F 
r lasting thirty hours, e, at 6 P.M, 
none to ols n little, when we again made 
sail to the southward, I now felt inelined to seek 
Piner's Bay again, in order to effect a landing. 
This would have been a great personal gratifica- 
tion ; but the bay was sixty miles distant, so that 
to revisit it would occupy time that was now pre- 
cious; and feeling satisfied that a great extent of 
land wholly unknown lay to the westward, I 
deemed it my duty to proceed to its discovery, 
not doubting that if my opinions of its existence 
were correct, a place equally feasible for landing 
would be found. Another subject also presented 
itself, which, for a time, caused me some anxiety, 
and which I confess was not only unexpected by | 
me, but directly at variance with my own olserva- 
tions on the condition of my crew. As I feel com- 
be to give 1 complete detail of our proceedings, 
must now revert to this subject. 
The following report of the medical officers of 
the ship was made to me on the day of its date :— 


U. 8. ship Vineennes, 
At sea, January Sst, 1840, 


Sir,—It becomes our duty, as medical officers of | 


this ship, to report to you In writing the condition 
of the crew at the present time. 
The number upon the list this morning is fifteen: 
most of these eases are consequent upon the extreme 
hardships and exposure they have undergone during 


the Inst gales of wind, when the ship has been sur- | 


rounded with ice. 

This number is not la 
state, that the 
opinion, is deci 
nary circumstances the list would be very much 
increased, as the men under the present exigencies, 
actuated by a laudable desire to do their duty to the 
last, refrain from presenting themselves as appli- 
cants for the list, 

Under these circumstances, we feel ourselves 
obliged to report that, in our opinion, a few days 
more of such e as they have already under- 
gone, would reduce the number of the crew by 
sickness to such an extent as to hazard the safety 
of the ship and the lives of all on board. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 


2, but it is necessary to 
— health of the crew, in our 
ed 


(Signed) J. L. Fox, 
J. S. Wairrne, 
To Charles Wilkes, Esq. Assistant-surgeons, 


Commanding exploring expedition, 


Although my own opinion, as I have stated, 
differed from that expressed in the report, I deemed 
it my duty to ask the opinion of the ward-room 
officers, and also, in order to additional 
medical advice, restored to duty Acting-Surgeon 
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ly affected, and that under ordi- | 


Opinion of the ward-room officers.—Detes- 

mination to proceed with the crulse. 
Gilchrist, who was under suspension, The opinion 
of the ward-room officers was asked in a written 
circular, of which the following is a copy, 


U, S. ship Vincennes, 
At sea, January 31st, 1840. 

GuntLemen,—The receipt of the enclosed report 
of Drs. Fox and Whittle, relative to the health 
and condition of the crew of this ship, at this time, 
renders it necessary for me to decide whether it is 
expedient to push further south in exploration 
under the present circumstances, 

As you are acquainted with all the circumstances, 
it is unnecessary to repeat them, e t to remark, 
that your opinion is requested before [ decide upon 
the course to be pursued, in consequence of the strong 
bias self-interest might give me in the prosecution 
of our arduous duties. IL wish the report returned 
to me, and for you to communicate your opinion in 
writing. 

I am, respectfully, &e, 
Cranes WILKES, 


Commanding exploring expedition. 
To the ward-room officers, 
U.S. ship Vincennes, 


Of the answers to this letter it is sufficient here 
to say, that a majority concurred in opinion with 
the report of the medical officers. Notwithstand- 
ing these opinions, I was not satisfied that there 
was sufficient cause to change my original de- 
termination of passing along to the appointed 
rendezvous ; and after full consideration of the 
matter, I came to the conclusion, at whatever 
hazard to ship and crew, that it was my duty to 


proceed, and not give up the cruise until the ship | 


should be totally disabled, or it should be evident 
to all that it was impossible to persist any longer, 
In bringing myself to this decision, I believe that 
I viewed the case on all sides with fairness, and 
allowed my duty to my country, my care for those 
whom it had committed to my eharge, and my re- 
sponsibility to the world, each to have its due 
weiglit. 

The weather now moderated, and I ordered sail 
to be made, The 2nd of February found us about 
sixty miles to the westward of Piner’s Bay, steer- 
ing to the southward, and as usual among ice- 
islands, with the land in sight. The land had the 
same lofty appearance as before. We stood in 
until 3 pot, when we were within two and a half 
miles of the iey cliffs by which the land was 
bounded on all = He These were from one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred feet in height, quite 
perpendicular, and there was no appearance what- 
ever of rocks ; all was covered with ice and snow. 
A note — from us to Be rt ri was 
a rangeof icebergs aground, which, contrary 
to the usual appearance, Tooked much weather- 


beaten, We tried for soundings, but did not get 
any with one hundred and fifty fathoms, although 
the water was much discoloured, The badness of 


the deep-sea line was a great annoyance to us, for 
deeper soundings would probably have obtained 
bottom. No brenk in the icy barrier, where a foot 
could be set on the rocks, was observable from 
aloft. The land still trended to the westward as 
fay as the eye could reach, and continued to exhibit 
the same character as before. Our longitude now 
was 137° 2’ E., latitude 66° 12’5.: we found the 
magnetic declination westerly. 


—— — -- — 
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| we were much encumbered, 


Gale.—Thick weather. 143 


This proved a fine day, so that we had an oppor- 
ity of args | the men’s bedding, of ventilatin 
ip, and of getting rid of the ice, with whic 
The thermometer 
varied from 33° to 36°, Our sick-list had increased 
the last few days to twenty ; many of the men 
were affected with boils, which rendered them 
comparatively useless; and ulcers, which were 
caused by the least scratch, were exceedingly 
prevalent ; but their food was good, they had 
a of it, and their spirits were excellent, The 
tigh land was seen this afternoon, but the barrier 
along which we were passing prevented any nearer 
approach. This evening it was tible that 
the days were becoming shorter, which was a new 
source of anxiety, for we were often surrounded by 
Scidgttn ice-iglands, which the darkness rendered 
more dan; 

thowasde availing the weather became unsettled, 
and the 3rd of February was ushered in by another 
gale, accompanied with snow. The barometer fell 
lower than heretofore, namely, to 28°460 in.; the | 
thermometer stood at 33°. ore the thick snow 
came on, we had taken the bearings of the ice- 
islands, and finding we had a few miles compara- 
tively free from can, 1 determined to await the 
result of the storm, and made every thing snug to 
encounter it. The gale continued throughout the 
day, and although it moderated after 5 P.w., we 
had some strong squalls, but nothing so violent as 
those we had already experienced. The ship, in 
consequence of the snow, became more damp and 
uncomfortable, and our sick-list was increased to 
thirty, who were rather overcome by want of rest 
and fatigue than affected by any disease. To 
remedy the dampness, a stove was placed on the 
gun-deck, and fires kept burning in the galleys on 
the berth-deck, more for the purpose of drying the 
men’s clothes than for warmth. We had no ob- 
servations this day, but the dead-reckoning gave 
the longitude 134° E., latitude 63° 49'S, 

The 4th and 5th the weather continued the same, 
As the winds became lighter thick snow fell, and 
we were able to see only a short distance from 
the ship. We contrived by manwuvring to retain 
our position, On this last day we got a tolerable | 
observation, which gave our longitude as 133° 42! 
E,, and latitude 64° 6' 8. 

The first part of the 6th the same thick weather 
continued, but towards 4 p.m, it began to clear, 
when we again made sail, until we saw and took 
the bearings of the barrier, We found ourselves 
situated opposite the part of it we had seen three 
days before. It still had the appearance of being 
attached to the Jand, and in one uninterrupted line. 
Wishing to examine it closely, I hove-to for broad 
daylight, Many whales, penguins, flocks of birds, 
aud some seals, were reported. 

On the 7th we had much better weather, and 
continued all day running along the dicular | 
icy barrier, about one hundred and fifty feet in 
height, Beyond it the outline of the high land 
could be well distinguished. At 6 P.m, we sud- 
denly found the barrier trending to the southward, 
and the sea studded with icebergs. I now hauled 
off until daylight, in order to ascertain the ror: 
of the Jand more exactly. I place this point, whi 
I have named Cape Carr, after the first lieutenant 
of the Vincennes, in longitude 131° 40’ E., and 
latitude 64° 49’ S. 


the 


t4q Aurora australis.—Pine weather, 

Improvement in the health of the crew. 
On the Bth, at daylight, we again made sail 
| to the suuthward, and found at 4 a.m. the field of 
ice had stopped our progress, and the weather was 
thick, Land was no longer seen to the south, a 
deep bay apparently making in. We continued 
our course to the westward along the barrier, until 
A PoMt., When we were again brought to. At 7 Pw. 
we had strong indications of land ; the barrier was 
of the former perpendicular form, and later the 
outline of the continent appeared distinct though 
distant. The night was dack and unpleasant, At 
noon our longitude was }27° 7’ E., and latitude 
65° 3 5.; variation 14° 30° westerly, 


experienced on this coast; the wind had veered 
from the east to south-west, and given us a clear, 
bracing, and wholesome atmosphere, The barrier 
exhibited the same appearance as yesterday. Our 
longitude was 125° 10 E., latitude 65° 8 S., 
| variation 32° 45' westerly. The current was tried, 
but none found ; the pot was only visible at five 

fathoms ; the colour of the water a dirty green ; 
the dip sector gave 3’ 15”. 1 never saw a clearer 
horizon, or one better defined than we had to the 
northward. The icy barrier was really beautiful. 
At midnight we had a splendid display of the 
aurora australis, extending all around the northern 
horizon, from west-by-north to east-north-east, 
Before its appearance, a few clouds only were seen 
in the south-east, on which the setting sun cast a 
red tint, that barely rendered them visible. The 
horizon, with this exceptiop, appeared clear and 
well defined. ‘lhe spurs or brushes of light fre- 
quently reached the zenith, converging to a point 
near it. 

Although no clouds could be seen in the direc- 
tion of the aurora before or after its appearance, 
yet when it was first seen, there appeared clouda, 
of the form of massive cumuli, tinged with pale 
yellow, and behind them arose brilliant red, purple, 
orange, and yellow tints, streaming up in 
innumerable radiations, with all the shades that a 
combination of these colours could effect. In its 
must brilliant state it lasted about twenty minutes, 
The gold-leaf electrometer was tried, but without 
being affected: the instrument, however, was not 
very sensitive. Being somewhat surprised 
| vast mass of cumuli which beastie during the 
coutinuance of the nurora, | watched after its dis- 
appearance till daylight, but could see only a few 
clouds: I am therefore inclined to impute the 
plienomenon to some deception caused by the light 


clouds was 8°, 

On the 10th we were again favoured by the 
weather; it gave us a fine sunshine, and an se 
aay of airing the ship and drying the clothes, 
| All the sick were improving in health, 

Running close along the barrier, which con- 
tinned of the same character, although more broken 
than yesterday, we saw an appearance of Jand, al- 
though indistinctly, to the southward. The water 
was of the same colour here as befure, and the 
wind being from the south-south-east, we made 
some p and found ourselves in longiwde 
122° 35’ E., latitude 65° 27! S.: the variation had 
now increased to 44° 30! westerly, No aurora 
was seen this night, although it was looked for 
anxiously, 

Ilth, The barometer had been stationary at 
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On the 9th we had the finest day we had yet | 


at the | 


of the aurora, The apparent altitude of these | 


Land In sight. 


29°080 in. for the last three days: it now began to 
full ; the temperature of the air was 31°, of the 
water 32°. The fall of the barometer was soon 
followed by snow and thick weather, The trending 
of the barrier had been south-west-by-west, and a 
good deal of floe-ice had been met with, which we 
ran through, The sea was quite smooth, and many 
icebergs were enclosed in the barrier, which was 
very compact, and composed of flat fields, At 
10 pw, 1 found it too dark to run, and hove- 
to. 
During the 12th we had pleasant weather, and 
at 2 a.m, filled away, At 6 a.m., land was reported 
to the south-west, Keoping along the barrier and 
increasing our latitude, I again had hopes of 
getting near the land. We passed through great 
quantities of large floe-ice until 1 p.., when the 
solid barrier prevented our further progress. Land 


was now distinetly seen, from eighteen to twenty | 


miles distant, bearing from south-south-east to 
south-west,—a lofty mountain range, covered with 


snow, though showing many ridges and indenta- | 


tions. I laid the ship to for three hours, in hopes 
of discovering some opening or movement in the 
ice, hut none was experienced, I tried the current, 
and found none. The water was of a dirty dark 
oer We sounded with the wire-line in two 
hundred and fifty fathoms, and found no bottom. 
The temperature at that depth was 30°, of the 
air 31°, The barrier had in places the appear- 
anee of being broken up, and we had decreased 
our longitude to 112° 16' 12" E., while our lati- 
tude was 64° 57’ S. This puts the land in about 
65° 29' 5., and its trending nearly east and west. 
The line of the icy barrier was generally uniform, 


although it was occasionally pierced with deep 


bays. We saw some icebergs with decided spots 
of earth on them, which gave me hopes of yet ob- 
taining the object of my wishes. The water was 
remarkably smooth during this day, and the 
weather clear, enabling us to see a great distance, 
Two hours after we bore away, we left the floe- 
ice, and entered a clear sea to the westward, where 
we lost sight of the barrier for a time; but in 
hauling up to the south-west, it was, by 8 P.m., 
within three miles of us, when we again kept off 
parallel to its trending, The a rity of land 
still continued. Shortly after, I hove-to, for the 
purpose of awaiting the daylight to continue our 
observations of the land, with little prospect or 
probability of reaching it, from the immense quan- 
tity of ice which continued to form an impenetrable 
barrier, 

13th, At 2 4.4, we made sail to the south-west 
in order to close with the barrier, which we found 
retreated rp that direction, and ex us ed 
prospect tting nearer to it. Our course, for 
the most six: was through icebergs of tabular 
form. In the afternoon we had the land ahead, 
and stood in for it with a light breeze until 64 
p.M., when I judged it to be ten or twelve miles 
distant, It was very distinct, and extended from 
west-south-west to south-south-east. We were 
now in longitude 106° 40’ E., and latitude 65° 67’ 
§.; the variation was 54° 30° westerly. The water 
was very green. We sounded in three hundred 
fathoms, and found no bottom. The weather having 
an unsettled appearance, we stood off to seek a 
clearer space fur the night. The land Jeit was 
high, rounded, and covered with snow, resembling 


Landing effected on an ire-island, 


that first discovered, and had the appearance of 


| being bound by perpendicular icy cliffs, 
4th. At daylight we again made sail for the land, 
beating in for it until 11 a.m., when we found any 
| further p quite impossible, I then judged 
that it was seven or eight miles distant. The day 
was remarkably clear, and the land very distinct. 
By measurement, we made the extent of coast of 
the Antarctic Continent, which was then in sight, 
seventy-five miles, and by approximate measure- 
ment, three thousand feet high. It was entirely 
covered with snow, Longitude at noon, 106° 18" 42” 
E., latitade 65° 59’ S., variation 57° 5! wes- 
terly, On running in, we had several ica- 
bergs greatly discoloured with earth, and finding 
we could not approach the shore any nearer, | 
determined to land on the largest ice-island that 
seemed accessible, to make dip, intensity, and 
variation observations. On coming up with it, 
about one and a half mile from where the barrier 
had stopped us, | hove the ship to, lowered the 
boats, and fortunately effected a landing, We 
found embedded in it, in places, boulders, stones, 
gravel, sand, and mud or clay, The larger speci- 
mens were of red sandstone and basalt. No signs 
of stratification were to be seen in it, but it was in 
places formed of icy a pare ie (if I may use 
the expression), composed of large pieces of rocks, 
as it were frozen together, and the ice was extremely 
hard and flint-like, The largest boulder embedded 
in it was about five or six feet in diameter, but 
being situated under the shelf of the iceberg, we 
were not able to get at it. Many specimens were 
obtained, and it was amusing to see the eagerness 
and desire of all hands to possess themselves of a 
piece of the Antarctic Continent. These pieces 
were in great demand during the remainder of 
the cruise. In the centre of this iceberg was 
found a pond of most delicious water, over which 
was a scum of ice about ten inches thick. We 
obtained from it about five hundred gallons, We 
remained upon this iceberg several hours, and the 
men amused themselves to their hearts’ content in 
| sliding. The pond was three feet deep, extending 
| over an area of an acre, and contained sufficient 
water for half-a-dozen x fog The temperature of 
the water was 31°, This island had been un- 
doubtedly turned partly over, and had precisely 
the same appearance the icy barrier would 
have exhibited if it had been turned bottom up 
and subsequently much worn by storms, There 
was no doubt that it had been detached from the 
land, which was about eight miles distant. 
Around the iceberg we found many species of 
zoophytes, viz. salpee, a beautiful specimen of 
clio helicina, some large pelagie, and many small 


tment in being 

repelled from treading on the new continent, 

was spent with much gratification, and gave us 
many new specimens from it. 

Finding that we had reached the longitude of 
105° E., before the time anticipated, and being 
desirous to pursue the discoveries further west, I 
left a signal flying on this berg, with a bottle 
containing instructions for the other vessels, 
directing them to proceed to the westward as 
far as they could, in the time which should 
remain prior to the Ist of March, At & pa, we 

| joined the ship, and bore away again to the west- 


day, notwithstanding our disappoin 
still 
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Health of the crew re-established. 145 


ward, intending to pursue the route pointed out to 
them, 

On the 16th we passed many icebergs much 
discoloured with earth, stones, &c., none of which 
appeared of recent formation, The weather this 
day became lowering, and the breeze fresh ; we 


1 


double-reefed the topsuils, and made every thing | 


snug: the wind was from thesouthward, At noun 
this day we were in longitude 104° E., latitude 
64°6'S. The sea had been remarkably smooth 
the last few days, with no swell; and I began to 
entertain the idea that we might have a large body 
of ice to the northward of us; for the position 
where Cook found the barrier in 177% was two 
hundred miles further to the north. 1 determined, 
however, to pass on in our explorations, hoping 
they might enable me to join that of Enderby’s 
Land, I deemed it a great object actually to 
prove the continuity with it if possible; and if dis- 
appointed in this, 1 should at any rate ascertain 
whether there had been any change in the ice in 
this quarter, since the time of Cook, which had 
been Gone already near his Ne Plus Ultra, 

quive had a vast number of whales it us par 

y, as well as penguins, Cape pigeons, white anc 
gray, and small and large petrels, Some seals also 
were seen, 

I was now happy to find the health of my crew 
had become re-established, and that only a few 
remained on the sick-list, This, I think was 
effected by constant attention to their being warmly 
clothed. 

The icebergs were covered with penguins. 5e- 
veral officers landed on the icebergs to get a few 
as specimens. On their return, some penguins fol- 
lowed them closely, particularly one, who at last 
leaped into the boat. It was supposed that its 
mate had been among those taken, and that it had 
fullowed on that account. If this were the fact, 
it would show a remarkable instinctive affection in 
this bird, 

On the 16th, the barrier of ice trended te the 
northward, and we were obliged to haul to the 
north-east, passing through a large number of ice- 
islands, many of which were stained with earth. 
In the afternoon a e sea-elephant was dis- 
covered on the ice; two boats were sent to effect 
his capture, and many balls were fired into him, 
but he showed the utmost indifference to their 


effect, doing no more than to raise his head at cach | 


shot. Hecontrived to escape by floundering over 
the ice until he reached the water, in which he 
was quite a different being. At about 7 p.w., Dr, 
Fox was despatched in a boat to visit an ice-island 
that was very much discoloured with clay in 


| patches. He reported that there was upon it a 
crustacea, I made several drawings of them. This | Ssish 


pond of muddy water, not frozen, although 
the temperature on board was much below the 
freezing point. We observed around the icebergs 
numerous right whales, puffing in all directions. 
A large quantity of small crustacea, including 
shrimps, weye here seen around the icebergs. 
These are believed to be the cause that attracts 
whales to these parts; they also supply the nume- 
rous penguins with their food, For several days 
1 observed a great difference in the wind, by day 
and by night, It had been fresh from the hour of 
seven in the morning until & p.w., when it generally 
becomes light or dies away altogether, To-day we 
found ourselves in longitude 99° E., and latitude 

L 


Snow-squalls—Whales, 
Autora australis,—Ice-harrier, 
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64° 21'S, We to-day made observations through- 
out the twenty-four hours with Leslie’s photometer. 

On the 17th, about 10 a.m, we discovered the 
barrier extending in a line ahead, and running 
north and south as far as the eye could reach. 
Appearances of land were also seen to the south- 
west, and its trending seemed to be to the north- 
ward. We were thus cut off from any further 
progress to the westward, and obliged to retrace 
our steps. This position of the ice disappointed 
me, although it coneurred with what was reason- 
ably to he expected. We were now in longitude 
97° 37' E., and Iatitude 64° 1'S.; our variation 
was 5° 21' westerly, being again on the decrease. 
To-day we had several snow-squalls, which, instead 
of being in flakes, was in small grains, as round as 
shot, and of various sizes, from that of mustard- 
| seed to buckshot, It was remarkably dry, pure 
white, and not at all like hail, We found the bay 
we had entered was fifty or sixty miles in depth, 
and having run in on its southern side, T deter- 
mined to return along its northern shore, which we 
set about with much anxiety, as the weather began 
to change for the worse, Our situation was by no 
means such as I should have chosen to encounter 
bad weather in, the bay being sprinkled with a 
great many large icebergs, Here we met with a 
large number of whales, whose curiosity seemed 
awakened by our presence. Their proximity, how- 
ever, was any thing but pleasant to us, and their 
blowings resembled that of a number of locomo- 
tives. Their close approach was a convincing proof 
that they had never been exposed to the pursuit of 
their skilful hunters. ‘They were of the fin- back 
species, and of extraordinary size. 

Between ten and eleven o'clock at night it was 
entirely clear over head, and we were gratified 
with a splendid exhibition of the aurora australis. 
It exceeded any thing of the kind I had heretofore 
witnessed ; its activity was inconceivable, darting 
from the zenith to the horizon in all directions in 
the most brilliant coruscations; rays proceeding as 
if from @ point in the zenith, flashed in brilliant 
pencillings of light, like sparks of electric fluid in 
vacuo, and reappeared aguin to vanish ; forming 
themselves into one body, like an umbrella, or fan, 
shut up; again emerging to flit across the sky with 
the rapidity of light, they showed all the prismatic 
colours at once or in quick succession, So remark- 
able were the phenomena that even our sailors 
were constantly exclaiming in admiration of its 
brilliancy. ‘The best posi ion in which to view it 
was by lying fat upon the deck, and looking up. 
The electrometer was tried, but no effect perceived. 
The star Canopus was in the zenith at the time, and 
| though visible through the anrora, was much dimi- 

nished in brightness, On this night also the moon 
was partially eclipsed. 
Large icet had now become very numerons, 
and strengthened the belief that the land existing 
| in this vicinity had taken a very decided trend to 
the northward, I accordingly follewed up the 
northern barrier closely, and | through the 
thickest of these bergs, well knowing from our 
experience that we should have little or no oppor- 
tunity of seeing the land, unless on the inner side 
of them, It appeared as thongh they had collected 
here from other places, and it is impossible to form 
| an idea of the small space to which we were at 
times confined. Upwards of one hundred ice- 
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that very little change takes place in the 


Pormation of icebergs. 


islands could be counted at a time without the 
aid of a glass, some of which were several miles 
long. We enjoyed this beautiful sight with the 
more pleasure, for we had become used to them, 
and knew from experience that it was possible to 
navigate through them without accident, 

On the 18th, we continued beating to the east- 
ward, and found no end to the apparently inter- 
minable barrier. We had a smooth sea, and better 
weather than I anticipated. At noon, we had 
retraced our way about forty miles. To-day we 
again had snow, which fell in the form of regular 
six-pointed stars. The needles of which these stars 
were formed were quite distinct, and of regular | 
erystals, The temperature at the time was 28°, 
The barometer stood at 28°76 in., about three- 
tenths Jower than we had had it for the last twelve 
days, The wind was easterly, 

19th. During this day the barrier trended more 
to the north-east, and we not unfrequently entered 
hays so deep as to find ourselves, on reaching the | 
extremity, cut off by the barrier, and compelled to 
return to within a few miles of the nn where we 
had entered. I thought at first that this might 
have been caused by the tide or current, but 
repeated trials showed none, Neither did I detect 
any motion in the floating ice except what was 
caused by the wind, Our longitude to-day was 
lol* E, fatitude 63° 2’S. Some anxiety seemed 
to exist among the officers and crew lest. we should 
find ourselves embayed or cut off from the clear | 
sea, by a line of barrier. There appeared strong | 
reason for this apprehension, as the smooth sea we | 
had had for several days still continued ; we had 
been sailing as if upon a river, and the water had 
not assumed its blue colour, 

It was, therefore, with great pleasure that, on | 
the 20th, a slight swell was perceived, and the bar- 
rier began to trend more to the northward, and | 
afterwards again to the westward. In the morning | 
we found ourselves still surrounded by great num- 
bers of ice-islands. After obtaining a tolerably 
clear space, the day being rather favourable, we 
sounded with the deep-sea line eight hundred and 
fifty fathome. Six’s thermometer gave at the 
surface 31°, and at the depth of eight hundred and 
fifty fathoms 35°, an increase of four degrees, The 
current Was agnin tried, but none was found. A 
white object was visible at eleven fathoms. The 
water had now assumed a bluish cast. 

We endeavoured to-day to land on an icebe 
but there was too much sea. Shrimps were in 
| great quantities about it, but swam too deep to be 
taken. The wind again banled to the west 
which disappointed me, as I was in hopes of getting 
to the position where Cook saw the ice in 1773, | 
| being now nearly in the same Jatitude. It was less 
| than one hundred miles to the westward of us; and 

ae NS oe guia its situation has not 
mat iv chat xty-Seven years, 

The Parc, of the squidcon during this 
season's antarctic ernise, together with those of the 
preceding year, would seem to confirm the opinion 
ne of 
ice. It may be inferred that the line of perpetual 
congelation exists in a lower latitude in some parts 
of the southern hemisphere than in others. ‘The 
icy barrier retreats several degrees to the south of 
the Antarctic Circle to the west of Cape Horn, while 
to the eastward it in places advances to the north- 


Formation of icebergs, 
Separation from the land. 


ward of that line, which is no doubt owing to the 
situation of the land, From the great quantities of 
ice to be found drifting in all parts of the ocean in 
high southern latitudes, I am induced to believe 
that the formation of the ice-islands is much more 
rapid than is generally supposed, The manner of 
their formation claimed much of my attention 
while among them, and I think it may be explained 
| Satisfactorily and without difficulty. In the first 
place, I conceive that ice requires a nucleus, 
whereon the fogs, snow, and rain, may congeal and 
accumulate ; this the land affords. Accident then 
separates part of this mass of ice from the land, 
when it drifts off, and is broken into many pieces, 
and part of this may again join that which is in 
process of formation, 

From the accumulation of snow, such a mass 
| speedily assumes a flat or table-topped shape, and 
| continues to increase, As these layers accumulate, 
the field-ice begins to sink, each storm (there of 
frequent occurrence) tending to give it more 
weight. The part which is now attached to the 
land remains aground, whilst that which is more 
remote being in deep water is free to sink. The 
accumulated weight on its outer edge produces fis- 
sures or fractures at the point where it takes the 
ground, which the frosts increase ; thus separated, 
the surface again becomes horizontal, and continues 
to receive new layers from snow, rain, and even 
fogs, being still retained to the parent mass by the 
foree of attraction. The fogs have no I in- 
fluence in contributing to the accumulation ; some 
idea may be formed of the increase from this cause, 
from the fact that during a few hours the ice accu- 
mulated to the thickness of a quarter of an inch on 
our rigging and spars, though neither rain nor 
snow fell. It may, therefore, I think, be safely 
asserted that these icebergs are at all times on the 
increase ; for there are few days, according to our 
experience in this climate, in which some mode of 
precipitation does not prevail in these high lati- 
tndes, where, according to our observations, ice 
seldom melts, The temperature of even the sum- 
mer months being rarely above the freezing point, 
masses of a thousand feet in thickness might re- 
quire but few years to form. Ice were seen 
in all stages of formation, from five to two hundred 
feet above the surface, and each exposed its strati- 
fication in horizontal layers from six inches to four 
feet in thickness. When the icebergs are fully 
formed, they have a tabular and stratified appear- 
ance, and are perfectly wall-sided, varying from 
one hundred and eighty to two hundred and ten 
feet in height. These were frequently found b 
us in their original situation, attached to the land, 
aud having the horizontal stratification distinctly 
visible. 

In some places we sailed for more than fifty 
miles together, along a straight and perpendicular 
wall, from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
| feet in height, with the land behind it. The ice- 
| bergs found along the coast afloat were from a 
quarter of a mile to five miles in length ; their 
separation from the land may be effected by severe 
frost rending them asunder, after which the violent 
and frequent storms may be considered a sufficient 
cause to overcome the attraction which holds them 
to the a mass. In their next stage they ex- 
hibit the process of decay, being found fifty or 
sixty miles from the land, and for the most part 
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| water when am 


Boulders in icebergs, 


with their surfaces inclined at a considerable angle 
to the horizon, This is caused by a change in the 
position of the centre of gravity, arising from the 
abrading action of the waves, 

By our observations on the temperature of the 
sea, it is evideut that these ice-islands can be little 
changed by the melting process 
the Intitude of 60°, The temperature of the sea (as 
observed by the vessels guing to and returning 


from the south), showed but little change above | 
this latitude, and no doubt it was at its maximum, | 


as it was then the height of the summer seasun. 
tire. their drift to the northward, on Pps 
lower latitudes, and as their distance from the land 


| inereases, they are found in all stages of decay ; 


some forming obelisks ; others towers and Guthie 
arches; and all more or less perforated ; some 
exhibit lofty columns, with a natural bridge resting 
on them of a lightness and beauty inconceivable in 
an oo material, 

hile in this state, they rarely exhibit any 
signs of stratification, and some appear to t 
formed of a soft and porous ice; others are quite 
blue; others again show a green tint, and are 
of hard flinty ice. Large ice-islands are seen that 
retain their tabular tops nearly entire until they 
reach a low latitude, when their dissolution rapidly 
ensues ; whilst some have lost all resemblance to 
their original formation, and had evidently been 
overturned. The process of actually rending asun- 
der was not witnessed by any of the vessels, 
although in the Flying-Vish, when during fogs 
they were in close proximity to large ice-islanda, 
they inferred from the loud crashing, and the sud- 
den splashing of the sea on her, that such occur- 
rences had taken place. As the bergs gradually 
become worn by the abrasion of the sea, they in 
many cases fou large overhanging shelves, about 
two or three feet above the water, extending out 
ten or twelve feet ; the under part of this project- 
ing mass exhibits the appearance of a collection of 
icicles hanging from it, The temperature of the 
the icebergs, was found below 
or about the freezing point. 

I have before spoken of the boulders embedded 
in the icebergs. All those that I had an oppur- 
tunity of observing, apparently formed a part of the 
nucleus, and were surrounded by extremely com- 
pact ice, so that they appear to be connected with 
that portion of the ice that would be the last to 
dissolve, and these bouldera would therefore in all 
probability be carried to the farthest extent of 
their range before they were let loose or deposited, 

The ice-islands, on being detached from their 
original place of formation by some violent storm, 
are conveyed to the westward by the south-enst 
winds which are prevalent here, and are found, the 
first season after their separation, about seventy 
miles north of the barrier. This was inferred from 
the observations of both the Vincennes and Por- 
poise, the greatest number having been found about 
that distance from the barrier. That these were 
recently detached is proved by their stratified ap- 
pearance ; while those at a greater distance had 
lost their primitive form, were much worn, and 
showed many more sigus of decay. Near the 
extreme point of the barrier visited, in longitude 
97° E., latitude 62° 30’ S., and where it begins to 
trend to the westward, vast collections of these 
islands were encountered. From this point they 
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befure they reach | 
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must pass to the northward during the next season, 
partly influenced by the current, and partly seat- 
tered by. the prevailing winds, until they reach the 
sixtieth degree of latitude, when they encounter 
| the easterly and north-easterly 
for to prevail, which carry them rapidly to the 
north, 
Our data for their actual drift, though not alto- 
ther positive, are probably the best can 
ii , and will go far towards ascertaining the 
velocity of their progress to lower latitudes ; our 
observations also furnish some estimate of the time 
in which they are formed. On our way south, we 
did not fall in with ice-jslands until we reached 
latitude 61° S. The Peacock was the first to re- 
turn, and nearly upon the track by which we had 
vone south ; the last seen by her was in 55° 8. 


The Vincennes, on her return fifty days later, saw | 


them in 51° S. The Porpoise, about the same 
time, in 53° 5, The observation in the Vincennes 
gives a distance of ten degrees of latitude, or six 
hundred miles to be passed over in fifty days, 
which would give about half a mile an hour ; or. 
taking the Peacock’s observations, a more rapid 
rate would be given, nearly three-fourths of a mile, 
| Many icebergs 
by outward-bound ships to Sydney, in the month of 
November ; these, I learned, were much worn, and 
showed lofty pinnacles, exhibiting no appearance of 
having ever been of a tabular form, These no 
| doubt are such as were detached during a former 
season, and soo disengaged from the barrier, 
would be naturally, 
by the easterly current as well as the westerly 
| wind, and would pursue the direction they give 
| them. They would therefore be driven to the 
| north-east as far as the south-east winds prevail, 
and when these veer to the westward would receive 
an easterly direction. 1tis where these winds pre- 
| vail that they are most frequently found by the 
outward-bound vessels,—between the latitudes of 
40° and 50° §. 

Respecting the period of time required for the 
formation of these ice-islands, much light cannot 
be expected to be thrown on the subject ; but the 
few fucts derived from observations lead to some 
conclusions, Many 
their altitude found to be from fifty to two hundred 
and fifty feet; eighty distinct stratifications were 
counted in some of the highest, and in the smallest 
thirty, which appeared to average a little more 
than two feet in thickness, Supposing the average 
fall of snow in these high latitudes to be an inch a 
day, or thirty feet a year, the largest icebergs would 
take more than thirty years to form. They were 
seen by us in all the stages of their growth, and all 
bore unequivoeal marks of the same origin. The 
distance from the land at which they were Sesting, 
fully satisfied me that their fresh water could only 
be derived from the snows, &c, 

The movement of the ice along the coast is 
entirely to the westward, and all the large ranges 
of ice-islands and bergs were found in that di- 
rection, while the eastern portion was compara- 
tively free from it. A difference was found in the 
position of the floe-ice by the different vessels, 
caused rather by the wind than by the tide. When 
the Vincennes and Porpoise passed the opening by 


which the Peacock entered, it was found closed, | 


although only twenty-four hours had elapsed. It 
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streams that are— 


were met in the latitude of 42° S., | 


early the next season, drifted | 


of them were measured, and | 


Evidence in relation to the Antarctic 
Continent. 


has been seen that the ice had much movement 
during the time the Peacock was beset by it, and 
the bay was all but closed when she effected her 
escape, Another instance occurred, where the 
Porpvise, in about the longitude of 130° E., found 
the impracticable barrier a few miles further south 
than the Vincennes did six or seven days after ; 
but this fact is not to be received ns warranting 
any general conelusion, on account of the occur- | 
rence of south-east gales during the intermediate 
time, The trials for currents have, for the most 
part, shown none to exist, The Porpoise, it is 
true, experienced some, but these were generally 
after a gale, If currents do exist, their tendency 
is westward, which I think the drift of the ice 
would clearly prove, The difference between the 
astronomie positions and those given by dead- 
reckonings, was of no avail here as a test*, for the 
courses of the vessels among the ice were so tor- | 
tuous, that the latter could not be depended upon. 
The winds whieh prevail from the south-west to 
the south-east occasionally bring clear weather, 
interrupted by flurries of snow ; the north wind is 
light, and brings thick fogs, attended by a rise of 
temperature, Extremes of weather are experienced 
in rapid succession, and it is truly a fickle climate. 
The evidence that an extensive continent lies 
within the icy barrier, must have appeared in the 
account of my proceedings, but will be, 1 think, 
more forcibly exhibited by a comparison with the 
aspect of other lands in the same southern parallel, 
Palmer's Land, for instance, which is in like manner 
invested with ice, is 50 at certain seasons of the year 
only, while at others it is quite clear, because strong 
currents prevail there, which sweep the ice off to 
thé north-east. Along the Antarctic Continent for 
the whole distance explored, which is upwards of 
fifteen hundred miles, no open strait is found, The 
coast, where the ice permitted approach, was found 
enveloped with a perpendicular barrier, in some 
cases unbroken for fifty miles. If there was only a 
chain of islands, the outline of the ice would un- 
doubtedly be of another form; and it is scarcely to 
be conceived that so long a chain could extend 
so nearly in the same parallel of latitude. The 
land has none of the abruptness of termination 
that the islands of high southern Istitudes ex- 
hibit; and I am satisfied that it exists in one un- 


| interrupted line of coast, from Ringgold’s Knoll, 


in the east, to Enderby’s Land, in the west; that 
the coast (at longitude 95° E.) trends to the north, 
and this will account for the icy barrier existing, 
with little alteration, where it was seen by Coo 
in 1773. The vast number of ice-islands conelu- 
sively points out that there is some extensive 
nucleus which retains them in their position; for 
I can see no reason why the ice should not be dis- 
engaged from islands, if they were such, as hap- 
pens in all other cases in like latitudes. The for- 
mation of the coast is different from what would 
probably be found near islands, soundings being 
obtained in comparatively shoal water; and the 
eolour of the water also indicates that it is not like 
other southern lands, abrupt and precipitous. This 
cause is sufficient to retain the huge masses of ice, 
by their being attached by their lower surfaces 
instead of their sides only. 

* The fact of there being no northerly current mlong this 
extended line of coast, ina strong proof in my mind of its 
being a continent, instead wf a range of inlands 


Evidence in relation to the Antarctic 
Continent.— Drift of the ice. 


Much inquiry and a strong desire has been 
evinced by geologists, to ascertain the extent to 
which these ice-islands travel, the boulders and 
masses of earth they transport, and the direction 
they take, 

From my own observations, and the information 
[ have collected, there appears a great difference 
in the movements of these vast masses ; in some 
years, great numbers of them have floated north 
from the Antarctic Circle, and even at times ob- 
structed the navigation about the capes. The 
year 1832 was remarkable in this respect; many 
vessels bound round Cape Horn from the Pacific, 
were obliged to put back to Chili, in consequence 
of the dangers arising from ice; while, during the 
preceding and following years, little or none was 
seen; this would lead to the belief, that great 
changes must take place in the higher latitudes, 
or the prevalence of some cause to detach the 
ice-islands from the barrier in such great quantities 
as to cover almost the entire section of the ocean 
| south of the latitude 50° S. Taking the early part 
of the (southern) spring, as the time of separation, 
we are enabled to make some estimate of the 
velocity with which they move: many masters of 
vessels have met them some six or seven hundred 
miles from the barrier, from sixty to eighty days 
after this period, which will give a near approxi- 
| mation to our results heretofore stated. 

The season of 1839 and 1840 was considered as 
an open one, from the | masses of ice that 
were met with in a low latitude, by vessels that 
arrived from Europe at Sydney: many of them 
were seen as far north as latitude 42° 8. 

The causes that prevail to detach and carry 
them north are difficult to assign. I have referred 
to the most probable ones that would detach them 
from the parent mass in their formation. Our 
frequent trials of currents, as has been stated, did 
not give us the assurance that any existed; but 
there is little doubt in my mind that they do pre- 


current as being the motive power that carries 
these immense masses at the rate they move ; 
comparatively speaking, their great bulk is below 
the influence of any surface current, and the rapid 
drift of these masses by winds is still more impro- 
bable ; therefore I conceive we must look to an 
under current as their great propeller. In one 
trial of the deep-sea thermometer, we found the 
temperature beneath four degrees warmer than 
the surface. Off Cape Horn, the under tempera- 
ture was found as cold as among the ice itself; 
repeated experiments have shown the same to 
occur in the arctic regions, From this I would 
draw the conclusion that changes are going on, 
and it appears to me to be very reasonable to sup- 
pose, that at periods, currents to and from the 
poles should at times exist; it is true, we most 
_ generally find the latter to prevail, as far as our 
knowledge of facts extends, but we have not suffi- 
cient information yet to decide that there is not a 


reflow towards the pole; the very circumstance of | 


the current setting from the higher latitudes, 
would seem a good argument that there must be 
some counter-current to maintain the level of the 
waters. ‘These masses, then, are most probably 
carried away in the seasons when the polar streams 
are the strongest, and are borne along by them at 
the velocity with which they move: that these do 
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vail, I should not, however, look to a surface | 


miles to sail to our next port (Bay of Islands), I 


conduet during the trying scenes they had gone 


The Vinconues sails for the 
north. 


not occur annually may be inferred from the ab- 
sence of ice-islands in the lower latitudes; and 
that it is not from the scarcity of them, those who 
shared the dangers of the antarctic cruise, will, 
I have little doubt, be ready to testify ; for, al- 
though great numbers of them studded the ocean 
that year, yet the narrative shows that vast num- 
bers of them were left. 

The specific gravity of the ice varies very much, 
as might naturally be expected; for while some of 
it is porous and of a snowy texture, other islands 
are in t part composed of a compact blue flinty 
ice. This difference is occasioned by the latter 
becoming saturated with water, which afterwards | 
freezes, 

On the ice there was usually a covering of about 
two feet of snow, which in places had upon it a 
crust of ice not strong enough to bear the weight | 
ofa man. Those ice-islands, which after having 
been once seen, were again passed through imme- 
diately after a gale, were observed to be changed 
in appearance; but though for forty-eight hours a 
severe storm had been experienced, they had not 
undergone 60 t a transformation as not to be 
recognized, They also appeared to have shifted 
their position with regard to one another, their 
former bias and trendings being broken up. 

During our stay on the icy coast, I saw nothin, 
of what is termed pack-ice,—that is, pieces fore 
one upon the other by the action of the sea or 
currents, 

On the 2lst, the weather became unsettled, with 
light westerly winds, and we made but little pro- 
gress to the westward, The barrier, at 6 F.m., 
was seen trending to the westward, In conse- 
quence of indications that threatened bad weather, 
1 deemed it useless risk toremain in the proximit 
of so many ice-islands; and a strong breeze, with 
squally weather, having already set in, I took ad- 
vantage of it, feeling sati that our further 
continuance in this iey region would not only be 
attended with peril to the ship, but would cause a 
waste of the time which was demanded by my 
other duties ; and having nearly three thousand 


made up my mind to turn the head of the vessel 
northward, 

I therefore had the officers and crew called aft, 
thanked them all for their exertions and good 


h, congratulated them on the success that 
had attended us, and informed them that I had 
determined to bear up and return north. 

Having only twenty-five days’ full allowance of 
water, I ordered its issue to be reduced to half 
allowance. . 

I have seldom seen so many happy faces, or such 
rejoicings, as the announcement of my intention to — 
return produced. But although the crew were 
delighted at the termination of this dangerous 
cruise, not a word of impatience or discontent had 
been heard during its continuance. Neither had 
there been oceasion for punishment; and I could 
not but be thankful to have been enabled to con- 
duct the ship through so difficult and dangerous a 
navigation without a single accident, with a crew 
in as good, if not in better condition than when we 
first reached the icy barrier. For myself, T indeed 
felt worse for the fatigues and anxieties 1 had un- 
dergone; but I was able to attend to all my duties, 
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and considered myself amply repaid for my im- 
paired health by the important discoveries we had 
made, and the success that had attended our 
exertions, 


ISLANDS—PORPOISR ARRIVES AT THE BAY OF 


—HOSPITALITIES ABCEIVED AT SYDNEY, 
| On the 22nd January, 1840, the Porpoise lost 
sight of the Peacock, and continued beating to the 
south-west. The weather was extremely cold; sea- 
water froze on being a few minutes in the bucket 
on deck, Some shrimps were caught, The water 
at 3 p.m. was much discoloured ; got a cast of the 
lead with two hundred fathoms: no bottom; found 
the current south-by-east three-fourths of a mile 
per hour, At 4> 30™, passed large icebergs, one of 
which had several dark horizontal veins, appa- 
rently of earth, through it; large quantities of floe 
and drift-ice to the sousbarerds she sea very smooth, 
A report of high land was made this morning ; in- 
deed every thing indicated the proximity of land, 
The number of seals, whales, penguins, shrimps, 
&e., had very much increased. The pure white 
pigeons were also seen in numbers, 
23rd. Countless icebergs in sight ; the sea quite 

| Smooth ; not the slightest motion perceptible. At 

meridian, they were in latitude 66° 44’ S., longitude 
151° 24’ E., and close to the barrier, which ap- 
| peared quite impenetrable, as far as the eye could 

reach from aloft, to the north-north-west and north- 
north-east, with numberless immense ice-islands 
entangled and enclosed in it in all directions. The 
position they oceupied seemed an inlet of elliptical 
shape, with an opening to the north. It was need- 
Jess to count the many scattering islands of ice 
distinet from the vast chain ; intermingled with 
field-ice, they studded the gulf like so many islands, 
of various shapes and dimensions. At 2h 25m, a 
sail was discovered on the lee bow; kept off to 
communicate, supposing it to be the Vincennes or 
Peacock. At 24 30™, the Peacock was made out 
on the southern board, showing no disposition to 
communicate ; showed our colours, and hauled to 
the westward, 

24th. The day was remarkably fine, such as is 
seldom experienced in this region, The water ap- 
peared much discoloured and of a dirty olive-green 
colour. At meridian, they again made the field- 
ice, and tacked to the northward, passing through 
bad quantities of ice-islands ; weather looking 

with occasional light snow-storms. 
25th. Part of this day was clear and pleasant, 
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I shall now leave the Vincennes to pursue her 
route northward, and return to the Porpoise, the 
result of whose proceedings will be detailed in the 
following chapter, 
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though snow fell at intervals; the field-ice was in 
sight several times, and many ice-islands of great 
size and beauty. Penguins were swimming round, 
| and also several shoals of black-fish; a black 
albatross was shot; towards night the weather 
became very thick; they were in longitude 150° E., 
| latitude 65° 56’ 5. 

26th, Fresh winds blowing from the eastward ; 
during the first few hours, a thick snow-storm ; at 
4 a.m. it cleared ; at six o’clock made a sail ; the 
strange sail fired a gun and made signal, when 
we bore down and spoke her; she proved to be 
| the Vincennes ; comy . chronometers, and re- 
ceived rate; bore off to the westward under all 
sail; found the drift and floe-ice very thick, and | 
were with great difficulty enabled to navigate 
through it ; wind fresh, with a long swell from the 
south-west; at 5" 30™, the ice parcoeng is quantity, 
found it was necessary to haul off. Lost sight of 
the Vincennes ; weather very threatening. The | 
course during the day proved a very tortuous one; | 
many penguins resting on the ice ; their gait is an | 
awkward kind of strut. 

Received orders to-day by signal to meet the 
Vincennes along the icy barrier between the 20th 
and 28th of next month, 

27th. This day proved clear and cold; wind 
from the south-west ; ice forming rapidly on the 
vessel ; at meridian, lost sight of the Vincennes ; 
very many ice-islands in sight ; latitude 65° 41’ S., 
longitude 142° 31' E, On this day, Lieutenant- 
Commandant Ringgold determined with the fair 
| wind to pass to the extreme limit of his orders, 
longitude 105° E.; being of opinion he would 
thereby save time, and he enabled more effectually 
to examine the barrier with what he thought would 
be found the prevailing wind, viz. that from the 
westward ; in this, however, he was mistaken, 

The 28th set in with a light breeze from east- 
north-east ; made all sail ; at 5 A.M., wind increas- 
ing rapidly, snow falling fast, and whether becom- 
ing thick ; at six o’clock, made the floe and drift- 
ice; shortened sail, and hauled off to the north-west, 
| it ipa so thick as to render any advance un- 

safe ; until meridian, very strong winds from the 


Severe gale.—Field ice.—French 
squadron seen, 


eastward, the ee ecg close-reefed topsails ; at 
2 p.m., found it diffeult and hazardous to proceed, 
| passing within a short distance of ice-islands, and 

trast desing tate dimly through the obscurity ; at 
three, the brig was hove-to, and Lieutenant-Com- 
mandant Ringgold says, in reference to their 
situation— 

“I felt great anxiety to proceed, but the course 
was 80 perilous, the extent and trend of the barrier 
so uncertain, | could not reconcile it with prudence 
toadvance. The frequent falling in with fields of 
drift-iee, the numerous and often closely-grouped 
chains of icebergs, were sufficient to point out dis- 
cretion, The long-extended barrier was encountered 
in latitude 65° 8 S. ; at twelve to-day our position 
was 65° 16’ S.; it is easy to perceive the possibility 
of a trend northerly again, which would have 

laced us in a large and dangerous gulf, with a 

eavy gale blowing directly on, without a hope of 

escape. 
| “At&p.o., blowing very heavy; the snow fallin 

rendered vision beyond a few yards seepomibies t 
have seldom experienced a heavier blow, and 
towards the conclusion the squalls were severe and 
frequent.” 

The barometer at 3 a.m, stood at 28°200 in., 
the lowest point it reached during the gale. The 
temperature of the air was 26°. 
| e severe gale continued during the 29th, with 

a heavy sea, and snow falling thickly; at 8 a.m, the 
gale abated, and the clouds broke away; thiough 
the day the sun occasionally out ; the weather a 

unsettled ; the sun set red and fiery; the 
se was observed 64° 46’ S., longitude 137° 

6" Ki. 

On the 30th they stood again to the south-west; 
at 2 a.m. they made the barrier of field-ice, extend- 
ing from south-east to west, when it became neces- 
| sary to haul more to the north-west; the weather 
becoming thick with a heavy fall of snow, at four 
o'clock, the wind increasing, compelled them to 
shorten sail; at 72 30™ the ice in fields was dis- 
covered close aboard, heading west; at this time 
hauled immediately on a wind to the north-east, 
aud soon passed out of sight of the ice and out of 
danger; during the day blowing a gale of wind, and 
very heavy sea running, passing occasional ice- 
islands; at meridian, being clear of the barrier, the 
brig was hove-to under storm-sails, to await the 
clearing of the weather. In the afternoon the 
weather showed signs of clearing; the sun coming 
out, again made sail to app the barrier; no 
ice in sight; great numbers of black petrels about. 
| At4 p.a. discovered a ship ahead, and shortly 
| after another was made, both standing to the north- 
| ward; the brig hauled up to the north-west, intending 
to cut them off and speak them, supposing them 
| to be the Vincennes and the Peacock; shortly after- 
wards they were seen to be strangers, being smaller 
ships than our own; at 45 30™ the Porpoise hoisted 


under Captain Ross was expected in these seas, 
Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold took them for 
| his ships, and was, as he says, “ preparing to cheer 
the discoverer of the North Magnetic Pole.” 

* At 45 50™, being within a mile and a half, the 
| strangers showed French colours: the leeward and 
| sternmost displayed a broad t; concluded 
| now that they must be the French discovery ships 

under Captain D'Urville, on a similar service with 
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her colours. Knowing that an English squadron | 


| tending along and elevated above the barrier. 


Commander refuses to speak the 
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ourselves: desirous of speaking and exchanging the 
usual and customary compliments incidental to 
naval life, I closed with the strangers, desiring to 
pass with hail under the flag-ship’s stern. While 
aining fast, and being within musket-shot, my 
intentions too evident to excite a doubt, so far 
from any reciprocity being evinced, 1 saw with 


surprise sail making by boarding the main tack on 


board the flag-ship. Without a moment’s delay, I 
hauled down my colours and bore up on my course 
before the wind.” 

It is with regret that I mention the above trans- 
action, and it cannot but excite the surprise of all 
that such a cold repulse should have come from a 
French commander, when the officers of that 
nation are usually so distinguished for their polite- 
ness and attention. It was with no small excite- 
ment I heard the report of it,—that the vessels of 
two friendly powers, alike engaged upon an arduous 
anil hamaodune service, in so remote a region, sur- 
rounded with every danger navigators could be 
linble to, should meet and pass without even the 
exchange of common civilities, and exhibit none of 
the kind feelings that the situation would naturally 
awaken :—how could the French commander know 
that the brig was not in distress or in want of 
assistance! By refusing to allow any communica- 
tion with him, he not only committed a wanton 
violation of all proper feeling, but a breach of the 
courtesy due from one nation to another. It is 
difficult to imagine what could have prompted him 
to such a course, 

At 6 p.w. the weather again was thick, with the 


wind south-easterly ; field-ice again in sight ; it | 


commenced snowing, and the French 


ships were 
lost sight of. At 8 pw, they pa: 
large 


in sight of 


elds of ice and ice-islands; at 10% 30™, the | 


snow falling so dense and the weather so thick, 
that it was impossible to see the brig’s length in 
any direction ; she was hove-to, to await a change 
of weather. 
The beginning of the 31st the gale continued; at 
7 A.M. moderating, they again made sail to the 
westward; in half an hour discovered a high barrier 
of ice to the northward, with ice-islands to the 
southward ; at 10 a.m. they found themselves in w 
t inlet formed by vast fields of ice, which they 
ad entered twelve hours previously; the only 
ae appearing to the eastward, they were 
compelled to retrace their steps, whieh the 
effected at 8 p.m., ing some ice-islands whieh 


they esate as having been seen the evenin 
before, They now found themselves out of this 


dangerous position, and passing the point, kept 
away to the westward, Tdvaietenit-Couwendan t 
Ringgold judged it prudent to heave-to during the 
night, on account of the darkness, 

February Ist, The immense perpendicular bar- 
rier encountered ama | was now in sight, trend- 
ing as far as the eye could reach to the westward ; 
it was of tabular form, from one hundred and fifty 
to one hundred and eighty feet in height, of solid 
compact ice, resembling « long line of coast ; wind 
moderate from the south-east,—a brilliant blink ex- 
At 
4r.m, they arrived at the end of this barrier, and 
found it trending off to the southward, seeming as 
if numbers of icebergs had been broken from the 
barrier by some mighty force, exceeding in numbers 
any thing that had yet been seen, and extending as 
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far south as could be distinguished, interspersed 
with much drift and floe-ice. On the southern 
horizon sixty-four ice-islands were counted, exclu- 
sive of many near them, and those that were not 
distinguishable from the barrier, . 

The current was tried here, and found setting 
south-east, nearly a mile an hour. Pig 
around in numbers, also whales and large flocks 
of ypenguins, ° 

The nights now evidently lengthened, thus 
adding to the cares and anxieties attendant on 
this navigation. Jt was fortunate that the pre- 
vailing winds were from the south-east and south- 
west, or coming off the ice. If they had blown 
from the northward, they would have been at- 
tended with danger, and might have proved fatal 
to the vessel, 

2nd, At meridian, in longitude 130° 36! E., and 
latitude 65° 24'S, They were prevented from 
proceeding further to the southward by the im- 
penetrable icy barrier. At this time they had one 
hundred large ice-islands in sight, without count- 
ing any of the smaller bergs, which were innumer- 
able; saw great numbers of penguins and some 
| seals (phoea proboscida). The current was tried 

here, and found setting as yesterday, and at the 
sume rate, 

At 8 p.m, were obliged to retrace their steps to 
the northward, the weather becoming thick, with 
light snow, At eleven, constant and thick snow- 
storm, and unable to see any distance ; the gale 
continuing, lay-to under a close-reefed main- 


‘rd. A gale from south-east, heavy sea rising ; 
occasionally passing ice-islands and field-ice. The 
gale continued throughout the day, but moderated 
| towards midnight; the sea was heavy, the weather 
thick, and the brig completely covered with ice and 
snow, ‘The barometer fell to 28-040 in, Tempera- 
ture of the air 32°. 

4th. Although the wind was moderate, yet it 
was so thick and foggy as to preclude bearing 
up. Towards meridian it cleared sufficiently for 
them to bear up and continue their examinations. 
| To-day the current was found west-north-west, 
three-quarters of a mile per hour. 

On the Sth they had a beautiful day,—no eli- 
mate or region, Lieutenant-Commandant Ring- 
gold remarks, could have produced a finer: this 
gave them an opportunity of thoroughly drying 
ped thing and ventilating the vessel, which was 
much required ; standing to the northward, in 
order to make a long board to the westward ; 
the longitude 127° 8’ E., latitude 63° 22° S,; few 
ice-islands in sight, and those appeared much 
worn, showing marks of rapid decay, with isolated 
pieces,—some standing erect, while others were 
Inclined, resembling fragments of columns and 
broken arches, This night there was a brilliant 
display of the aurora australis: at cleven o'clock 
| there was ‘perceived in the northern horizon a 
luminous arched cloud, at 15° of altitude, extend- 
ing from north-west to north-east ; the stars were 
partially obscured in the direction of the clouds; 
the pale flashes or coruseations vanishing very 
suddenly, were succeeded by spiral columns or 
streamers, converging with great velocity towards 
the zenith ; brilliant flashes would again issue 
| forth from the remote parts of the cloud, suc- 
ceeded in quick succession by perpendicular rays 
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The vesee! ventilated. 
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emanating from the cloud, having the shape of 
a rounded column or basaltic-shaped cylinder, 
which in contrast with the dark cloud showed in 
broad relief. As the cloud seemed to rise, the 
seene became a most interesting one, from the 
varied and oft-changing corusentions ; finally the 
are assumed a contracted and elliptical form, vivid 
streamers bursting forth as*if from a corona, con- 
verging all towards the zenith, until they were 
lost in the coming day. The magnetic needle did 
not show any disturbance, The barometer stood 
stati during its continuance, ‘he sympie- 
someter indicated a slight fall, At the time there 
was no wind; the stars were brilliant, and all 
visible. 

6th. During this day they had light winds; pur- 
sued their course to the westward; wind from the 
southward, In the afternoon they had light flur- 
ries of snow, and at times hail; the sea perfectly 
smooth, and few icebergs in sight. Longitude 
125° 32’ E., latitude 63° 34’ S. 

During the 7th, the winds variable; at eight 
tacked to the southward, in order to close in with 
the barrier ; the wind again hauling, tacked ; the 
nnmber of icebergs increasing ; all those seen for 
the few days past have appeared variously shaped, 
much worn and fi , some evidently over- 
turned, and immense arches or eaves washed in 
pata they were totally distinet from those seen 
to- 


ath. A brisk breeze from the southward, which 
carried them on rapidly to the westward. At 
meridian, discovered Eee fields of ice, with 
Many stupendous ive-islands enclosed within it; the 
pence ae more broken than any hitherto seen, 
with many fragments of icebergs resembling spires 
and Seihen columns, Altered their course tckeue 
the barrier, and by two o'clock they had extricated 
themselves, Penguins, whales, brown pigeons, and 
the black albatross, were seen near the barrier, In 
the afternoon the snow fell in beautiful shining 
spicule, resembling stars, usually of six, but some- 
times of twelve points: they varied from one-eighth 
to one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter, 

The barrier was occasionally seen, and the ice- 
islands began again to assume a tabular form ; 
towards the close of the day, very many whales, 
penguins, &e., seen. Longitude 116° E., latitude 


62 8, 


On the 9th, fresh breezes from the south-east; at 
10 a.m, made the barrier again, the weather being 
favourable ; at 4 p.ot. standing along the barrier, 
through drift-ice, with countless icebergs in sight ; 

ood observations were obtained, placing them in | 
ongitude 112° 41° E., and latitude 64° 55'S. At 
10 p.m, some few appearances of the aurora 
australis in the northern sky, light cornscations 
streaming upwards, but quite faint, and only for a 
very short period ; many stars and several econstel- 
lations were traced without difficulty, ‘The sea was 
smooth ; lowered a boat to try the current, but 
found none. The dip was 83° 30’, - 

On the morning of the 10th the weather cleared 
off, and gave them an opportunity of ventilating 
the vessel ; closed in with the field-ice for the pur- | 
pose of obtaining a supply of water, and the boats 


| were despatched to take im ice ; the longitude was 


found to be 110° 34’ E., latitude 65° 12’ S.; the | 
field-ice here was found to be interspersed with 
many large ice-islands and bergs. At five o'clock 


Return to the eastwaril. 


the boats returned with ice, The current was 
found to be setting north-north-east, five fathoms 
an hour; the weather continued clear and health- 
ful ; made the field-ice abead and on the lee bow ; 
pared — cleared it. ee twilight in the 
southern horizon presented a beautiful appearance, 
a bright salmon colour radiating from the sun, 
throwing its tints over the whole sky, tinging the 
few cirro-stratus clouds that were in the northern 
quarter, and giving a soft colour to the immense 
ice-islands that were slumbering along the barrier, 
and aiding to lend.to the scene its peculiar charac- 


| ter of silence, solitude, and desolation. 


The weather was clear and pleasant on the 11th, 
with a light wind from the south-east; many pen- 
quins and whales were seen. The icebergs were 
numerous, and some of great beauty, with almost 
regularly-turned arches, and of the most beautiful 
aqua-marine tints. Longitude was 106° 10’ E., 
latitude 65° 28'S, * 

During the morning of the 12th, running along 
high broken fields of ice, with a light breeze from 
the southward; weather overcast; discovered a 
large piece of ice of a dark brown colour floating 
by, resembling a piece of dead coral; lay-to, and 
sent a boat to bring it alongside; obtained from it 
several pieces of granite and red clay, which were 
frozen in; the ice was extremely hard and compact, 
composed of alternate lavera of ice and snow; the 
strata of snow was filled with sand, The icebergs 
near at the time presented signs of having been 
detached from land, being discoloured by sand and 
mud, A number of white procellarin were ob- 
tained. The ice-islands again ap in great 
numbers, At p.m. hauled up, steering westerly 
into a very deep inlet or gulf, formed by extensive 
fields of ice. Believing from the indications of the 
morning that land could not be far off, in approach- 
ing the head of this inlet, several icebergs had the 
appearance of being in contact with the land, 
having assumed a dark colour from the elay and sand 
blown upon them; the whole group around seemed 
as if in the vicinage of land; sounded with two 
hundred fathoms; no bottom: also tried the eur- 
rent, but found none, Towards night, it becoming 
thick with snow, they continued under snug sail, 
intending to examine more closely the barrier and 
inlets in the morning. 

13th. At 3 a... they again made sail to the 
westward, with wind from the east; at six o'clock 
they had snow-squalls, rendering it unsafe to pro- 
eeed, and impossible to make any discovery. A 
few hours aftérwards the weather cleared a little; 
made sail again to the north-west, At meridian 
overcast, with a stiff south-east breeze; at 14 30™, 
approached to within pistol-shot of the barrier, 
observing much of the dark dirty ice interspersed 
with the field-ice; kept along it very closely, 
tracing the barrier northerly ; observed a large 
black object on the ice ; shortened sail, and de- 
spatched a boat: it proved to be a large mass of 
black, red, and mixed-coloured earth, resting upon 
a base of snow and ice, situated some 
back from the margin of the field-ice, and was 
found to be red earth, mixed with granite and 
sandstone. Penguins were also procured alive. 
At 3 rot. they again followed the trend of the 


ice in a north-westerly direction; 1 vast field, of 


uninterrupted extent, seemed moving along to the 
westward, the large icebergs containing dark and 
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diseoloured masses, with frequent strata of the 
same description, They were still at a loss to 
account for these frequent signs of land; dis- 
coloured pieces of ice seemed mingled with the 
general mass; they were often seen along its 
margin, and appeared as though the icebergs had 
been turned over, presenting collections as if 
from the bottom, Great numbers ef sperm whales 
were seen this day. At 8 p.a, they passed out 
northwardly with a light breeze and smooth sea, 
through an extensive chain of icebergs, which 
seemed grouped off the western point of the 
barrier : upwards of one hundred of them were 
counted, several of which were very much dis- 
coloured, The sunset was brilliant, bright erim- 
son tints illuminating the icebergs, and producing | 
a beautiful effect, 

On the 4th, Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold, | 
having pemee a few degrees beyond his instruc- 
tions, that is, having reached longitude 100° E., 
and Jatitude 64° 15' S., now commenced his return, 
in order to examine those places in the barrier 
which he had been prevented from doing on his 
way west. 

15th. Continued their course to the eastward, 
Lientenant-Commandant Ringgold frequently re- 
fers to the happy and cheerful condition of his 
crew, and their freedom from all disease. 

On the 16th and 17th, they were employed in 
getting to the eastward, dest ft many worn and 
shattered bergs. On the evening of the latter day, 
they bad another exhibition of the aurora australis, 
extending from north-north-west to east; it was of 
4a light straw colour, but very indistinet ; the lumi- 
nous bank was at an elevation of 30°. The light 
in the north-west was most distinct, radiating from 
a nucleus above the horizon towards the zenith, 
where it formed a beautiful halo. It was not of 
long duration. Many ice-islands and in 
sight; upwards of two hundred, nearly all of a 
tabular form,—the sides of many of them 
heautifally excavated by the waves, presenting 
innumerable Gothic arches, extendmg often to 
a considerable distance into the body of the 
ice. 

Their position on the 16th was in longitude 114° 
17’ E., latitude 62° 37'S. Flocks of black birds 
were very numerous, but not near enough to be 


taken, 

On the 19th and 20th, ob igor to the east- 
ward, On the 20th, they had but few ice-islands 
in sight, although they were seventy miles further 
south than on the 18th, when the largest number 
ever seen by them at one time was visible ; having 
reached the longitude of 120° E., they again 
steered south, to make the barrier, The current 
was tried, but none found. 

The 2lst proved stormy, with strong breezes 
from the south-east, and much snow and rain, 
which covered the brig with ice, Field-ice was 
seen ahead, when they again stood to the east- 
ward, longitude being 121° 30! E., latitude 65° 
16'S. On this night they experienced a heavy 
gale, during which the barometer fell to 27°50 in., 
where it remained during part of the 22nd. The 
squalls were very severe, accompanied with snow, | 
sleet, hail, and heavy seas; they had now reached 
longitude 122° E., and latitude 64° 9’ 5. 

February 22nd, being Washington's birthday, 
the colours were hoisted, and the crew received an 
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gold took this occasion to ex to them his 
satisfaction for the manner in which they had per- 
formed their duties during the t cruise, and 
that their conduct would be duly represented to the 
commander of the expedition, and the govern- 
ment, 

On the 23rd the weather was again thick, with 
snow and mist. 

On the 24th they had reached longitude 126° E., 
and latitude 64° 29° S. On this day they again 
sighted the barrier ; when, having completed what 
he deemed a full execution of his instructions, 
Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold determined to 
ne the brig’s head north,—which was accordingly 

one. 

Strong winds and gales continued for the next 
three days, On the 27th they again found them- 
selves in east variation, in longitude 138° E., Jati- 
tude 60° 8S, The white albatross had now again 
become common. 

On the 29th, they had a beautiful display of the 
aurora sustralis ; the whole southern hemisphere 
was covered with arches of a beautiful straw colour. 
from which streamers radiated, both upwards an 
downwards, of almost a lustrous white; numbers of 
concentric arches would oceasionally show them- 
selves, of a width of a few feet, uniting to form a 
| complete canopy fora moment, and then vanish, 
The arches extended from east-south-east to west- 
north-west ; the display continued for over two 
hours; the stars were seen above them. Previous 
to, and during its continuance, the thermometer 
indicated a change of fuur degrees, and the wind 
shifted to the southward, 

On the Ist of March, in latitude 55° S., and 
longitude 140° E., they passed the last iee-island. 

On the 2nd, great numbers of pyrosoma of large 
size were passed, 

On the 4th, some faint appearances of the aurora 
australis were seen. 

On the Sth, the Lord Auckland Isles were 
deseried. Mr, Totten, who was officer of the deck, 
was accidentally knocked overboard by the trysail- 
boom, but was fortunately rescued without injury. 
Immense numbers of aibatrosses were about. The 
aurora was again seen in the southern hemisphere, 

On the 7th they anchored in the harbour of 
Sarah’s Bosom, iu twelve fathoms water. Durin 
their brief stay here, all were actively employe 
wooding and watering, for which this harbour 
affords a fine opportunity, Assistant-Surgeon 
Holmes made several excursions on the Jargest 
island, of which he gives the following account : 

“T found it very thickly covered with trees, in 


size, I found no small difficulty in penetrating and 
making my way through them ; in many places it 
was absolutely impossible. It was only after a long 
and fatiguing walk that I succeeded in reachin 

the summit of that part of the island, near which 
the brig was anchored, where I found the trees less 
nomerous. <A thick growth of underwood and 
dwarf bushes, intermixed with ferns, concealed the 
surface, rendering it difficult to walk. Even on 
the places apparently most level, the ground was 
very unequal, and a single step would sometimes 
send me nearly up to the neck into a hollow filled 
with large fern fronds, On the highest parts, the 
emall level spots were covered only with moss, and 
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its less elevated parts; as few of them were of any | 


Auckland Telandds. 


| extra allowance. Lieutenant-Commandant Ring- | a deseription of tall grass, and in planes also a 


kind of grain grew abundantly. The ground was 

dry every where, all the water being found in the 

which were numerous and pure, Near 
the summit, the ground was perforated in all diree- 
tions, probably by birds, who rear their young in 
these holes. Many of the birds, principally pro- 
cellaria, were sitting on the ground: they made no 
effort to escape, but suffered themselves to be 
taken without any attempt at resistance. 

“The forest was full of small birds, of three or 

| four different species, which were perfectly fear- 

| Jess; one little fellow alighted on my cap as I was 
sitting under a tree, and sang long and melodiously; | 
another and still smaller species, of a black colour 
spotted with yellow, was numerous, and sang very 
sweetly ; its notes were varied, but approximated 
more nearly to the song of our blackbird; occasion- 
ally a note or two resembled the larks. Hawks too 
were numerous, and might be seen on almost ail 
the dead trees, in pairs. Along the sea-coast were | 
to be seen the marks of their ravages upon the | 
smaller birds. The sea-birds were very numerous 
on the i 5 erord side of the island, sitting upon the 
cliffs or hovering over the islet.” 

On the western side of the Auckland Island, the 
under-brush and young trees are exceedingly thick. 
Dr. Holmes remarks, that it was impossible to 
penetrate ; that he was oceupied fully an hour in 
making his way for a hundred yards, where to all 
appearance a human step had never before trodden. 
There was not a vestige of a track ; old trees were 
strewn about irregularly, sometimes kept erect by 
the pressure on all sides. Some trees were seen 
upwards of seventy feet in height, although the 
generality were only from fifteen to twenty ; every 
part of the island was densely covered with vegeta- 
tion ; the soil, from the decomposition of vegetable 

| matter, had acquired considerable riclmess; speci- 
mens of all the plants were collected. 

These islands have in many places the appear- 
ance of having been raised directly from the sea ; 
the cliffs consisted of basalt, and were generally 
from fifty to ninety feet perpendicular. 

The Auckland Islands are*the resort of whalers, 
for the purpose of refitting and awaiting the 
whaling season, which occurs here in the months 
of April and May. Near the watering-place a com- 
modious hut has been erected by a Freneh whaler, 
Near by was another in ruins, and close to it the 
grave of a French sailor, whose name was inscribed 
on a wooden cross erected over it. Some attempts 
at forming a garden were observed at one of the 
points of Sarah’s Bosom, and turnips, cabbage, and 
potatoes were growing finely, which, if left undis- 
turbed, will soon cover this portion of the island ; 
to these a few onions were added. Besides the 
birds, the only living creature seen by Dr. Holmes 
was a small mouse: it made no attempt to get out 
of his way,and seemed to have no fear when taken; 
being consigned to a pocket, he soon contrived to 
escape. Many of the smaller islands of this group 
were visited ; they closely resemble the larger one. 
Penguins were numerous and of a variety of 
Jah tie 

These isles have a picturesque, wild, steep, and 
basaltic appearance: the highest peak was eatimated 
to be eight hundred feet ; the smaller has a less 
elevation : the general aspect of the land resembles 
the region around Cape Horn. The harbour of 
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Sarah’s Bosom is not the most secure ; that of 
Lawrie’s is protected from all winds, and has a 
} and fine streamlet of water at its head. The 
rocks are covered with limpets, and small fish of 
many varieties are caught in quantities among the 
kelp. The crew enjoyed themselves on chowders 
and fries, No geese were seen, and the only game 
observed were a few gray ducks, snipes, cormorants, 
and the common » The land birds are excel- 
lent eating, especially the hawks; and on the 
whole, it is a na? | desirable place at which to refit. 

On the 9th of March they had finished, and 
were prepared for sea, but the whether was threat- 
ening and caused them to delay, The magnetic 
lip was found to be 73° 47’ 30° 8. 

A whaler, under Portuguese colours, but com- 
_ manded by an Englishman, arrived, and anchored 
in Lawrie's Cove, to await the coming of the 
whales! The night proved stormy ; the wind at 
104 30" from the north-east, blowing very heavy 
in puffs. Towards noon it moderated, and at 2 r.at. 
they got under way, with a light breeze from the 
north-west, and stood to sea, 

The latitude of Sarah's Bosom is 50° 38' S.; the 
longitude 166° 28’ E. 

On the 12th no current was found ; latitude 49° 
27' S., longitude 168° 13’ E. The weather ex- 
_ perienced from this port to New Zealand was er 
similar to that in passing from Cape Horn to Val- 
paraiso: northerly winds with mist and fog pre- 
vailing, with a heavy sea, On the 17th they fell 
in with the whale-ship Mary and Martha, of Ply- 
mouth, Coffin, master, who informed them that 
there were at least one hundred whale-ships cruis- 
ing in the neighbouring scas; of these, several 
were seen, This will give some idea of the number 
of vessels employed, and how great a capital is 
engaged in this business. 

On the 18th they had a gale from north-north- 
west, which lasted through the day, moderating at 
sunset. ‘They were in latitude 43° 2! S., longi- 
tude by chronometer, 175° 24‘ E. The barometer 
sank to 20°30 in. A current was experienced 
setting north-west, in the direction of Cook's 
Straits, 

On the 20th, in latitude 41° 5S., longitude 
177° E., the current was found setting north-east- 
by-north, half a mile per hour, On the 22nd 
and 23rd they experienced a heavy gale from 
the south-east, when they were in longitude 179° 
35 E., and latitude 37° 52! S.; during the morn- 
ing of the latter day the wind hauled to the 
south-south-west ; the barometer, at 3 a.m., stood 
at 29°10 in.; the weather cleared, with the wind at 
south-west. 

On the 26th, they reached and anchored in the 
river Kawa-Kawa, in the Bay of Islands, off the 
American consul’s, about three miles above its 
mouth. Many vessels were passed lying at anchor 
off the town of Kororarika. Here they found the 
tender Flying-Fish ; all well. 

The cruise of the latter will now be taken up 
from the lst of January, on which day she parted 
company with the Vincennes, in consequence of 
having carried away a gaff, and being obliged to 
shorten sail, in doing which their Jib-stay got 
adrift, and carried away the squaresail-yard be- 
fore it could be sec The vessel was in the 
mean time expused to a heavy sea beating over 
her, and at midnight they were compelled to 
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heave-to. They then steered for the first rendez- 
yous, Macquarie Island, where they arrived on 
the 10th, in the afternoon, and saw the Peacock, but 
it becoming thick, they were not seen by that ship. 

On the 11th, Acting-Master Sinclair landed for 
the purpose of placing a signal on the island, 
agreeably to instructions. The lauding was found 
difficult and dangerous, and their description of 
the island agrees with that heretofore given of it 
from the notes of Mr, Eld, as being dreary and 
inhospitable. Large numbers of penguins, and 
small green and yellow paroquets were seen. 
Near where they landed, they saw about twenty 
huge sea-clephants basking on the rocks, which 
did not seem to heed them; when disturbed, they 
would only throw their carcasses over, open their 
mouths, utter a loud growl, and go to sleep again ; 
no measurement was taken of them, and one which 
was killed could not be taken in the boat. The 
soil was soft and spongy, yielding to the pressure of 
the feet, The staff and signal being planted, they 
returned on board, and now passed the serf with- 
ont difficulty, 

On the 12th, they put away for the next rendez- 
vous, Emerald Isle. They reached its position on 
the 14th, but nothing was seen of it ; the weather 
was thick. 

On the 16th, they kept off to the southward, 
with the wind from the south-west, accompanied 
with sleet and snow, In latitude 61° S,, longitude 
164° E,, they saw the first ice, The next day, the 
19th of January, the water was very much dis- 
coloured ; got a cast of the Jead in ninety fathoms; 
no bottom: passed a number of icebergs that were 
all fiut on the top, with perpendicular sides, 

On the 21st they made the iey barrier, in longi- 
tude 159° 36’ E., and Institude 65° 20° 5. From 
the number of ice and the frequency of snow- | 
squalls, they found great danger in running through 
them, although the water was quite smooth, 

On the 22ud the weather proved pissy and 
ey followed the trend of the ice. The ice-islands 
still showed fint tops and perpendicular sides, and 
there were a number of birds, seals, and whales 
around them; they were at noon in longitude 158° 
27' E. On this day they were close by an iceberg, 
from the main body of which a large mass fell 
with a noise like thunder; the snow flying into the — 
air resembled smoke, and the swell produced by 
the immersion of the fragment caused the schooner 
to roll water in on her deck. A number of large 
pereains were in sight, differing from any they 
had heretofore seen. 

On the 25rd the weather was pleasant, and the 


had light winds fromm the southward and westward, 


Longitude 157° 49’ E., latitude 65° 58'S, They 
continued coasting along the ice in search of an 
opening. At 8 p.w. they diseovered several dark 
spots, Which had the appearance of and on 
approaching the margin of the ice, they could make 
them out to be such with their glasses, but they 
were situated too far within the field-ice for a boat 
to get near them, This day being fine, an oppor- 
tunity was afforded of drying the deck and clothes, 
and searing the seams with a hot iron. The vessel 
had been very wet, and her decks leaked badly, 
notwithstanding the thorough ealking and repairs 
she had received at Sydney: the crew were almost 
constantly wet, below as well as above deck, 

On the 24th they were obliged to steer again to 
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the northward, in consequence of making the bar- 
rier ahead, Sea-lions were seen on the ice. They 
CS pA to follow the barrier, which trended 
north-north-east; the compasses were very sluggish, 
On the 26th and 27th the weather became bad, 
with the wind to the northward and westward, 


accompanied by a heavy fall of snow: in the 
evening of the day, the wind hauled to the 


southward and westward, and brought clear 
weather, ’The 28th passed with clear weather, 
and several seals were about them. 

The 29th was thick and snowy, with a north-cast 
wind ; | through quantities of drift-ice, and 
by 24 30™ it had become so thick as to render a 
continuance of their course perilous; at 7 p.m. they 


| again made the solid barrier, when it was blowi 


a stiff gale; at 9° 30™ discovered the ice ahead, 
and on both beams ; wore round to the northward 
and eastward, to retrace their steps; it was nat 
long before they discovered a chain of ice-islands 
ahead, apparently connected by solid ice ; about 
midnight a was discovered between two 
icebergs, through which they passed, It was now 


| blowing 4 heavy gale, and having gained the open 
sea, they attempted to reef the evan: but were 


unequal to the task (four of the men being on the 
sick-list), and were compelled to lay-to under the 
whole sail, which caused the vessel to labour very 
much, as well as to leak a great deal, and endan- 
gered her safety by making 
and get a sternboard in a high sea. 

On the 30th, in the morning, the gale abated, 
and the weather became more pleasant than they 
had experienced for a number of days, They had 
reached the longitude of 150° 16’ E., Intitude 65° 
15'S. On this day they again passed into blue 
water, 

Sist January was thick with snow; a north wind 
and heavy sea. 

they were running among ice, 


Ist of Fel; 
| until they sighted ‘the barrier, when they again 


hauled to the northward; a moderate gale blowing, 
with thick weather and a heavy sea, they were 


obliged to heave-to, 
| On the 2nd and 3rd, they were consting the ice. 
In the afternoon of the 3rd they again had bad 


weather, which made it necessary to bring to; sur- 
rounded by bergs and drift-ice ; the Intter, in case 
of striking, would have seriously injured the ten- 
der. The icebergs seen on these days, had the 
appearance of recent formation ; the tops flat, the 
sides perpendicular, and not worn by the action of 
the sen, 

On the 4th, the gale continued, and the sea had 
risen to an extraordinary height ; the weather was 
so thick that an iceberg fy not be seen further 
than twice the length of the vessel. The tender 
was under too much sail, which caused her to 
labour dreadfully, in consequence of which she 
leaked in such a manner as to make it necessary 
to keep the pumps going almost continually. 
When they were stopped for a short time to rest 


| the men, the water increased so as to reach the 


eabin-floor: the water came through the seams 
forward in such quantities as to wet every bed and 
article of clothing on the berth-deck, This was a 
great addition to the labour and diseomfort of the 
erew, now reduced by sickness to four men, and 


| the strength of these nich impaired by previous 


sickness, excessive labour, and almost constant ex- 
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her fly into the wind, | 


Health of the crew, 


posure, ‘To relieve their situxtion as much as 
possible, Lieutenant Pinkney ordered them tomake 
use of the eabiwin common with the officers, To 
ease the pitching of the vessel, a quantity of coal 
was shifted aft; but although this was a partial | 
relief, yet as she had too much sail on her, which 
they had been unable to reduce at the commence- 
ment of the gale, it was not sufficient to make her 


ensy, 

On the Oth, the gale began to abate, when the | 
crew, through one of their number, presented a | 
communication to Lieutenant Pinkney, of which 
the following is a copy. 


(cory,) 

We, the undersigned, the crew of the schooner 
Flying-Fish, wish to let you know that we are in a 
most deplorable condition : the bed-clothes are all | 
wet; we have no place to lie down in; we have not 
ld a dry stitch of clothes for seven days ; four of 
our number are se sick; and we, the few remain- 
ing number, can hold out no longer; we hope you 
will take it into consideration, and relieve us from 
what must terminate in our death. 

(Signed) A. Murray. Tuomas Darcino, | 
Joun Anpenrson. James Dawie.s, 
P, Beare, Josxrn. 
James Daruinc. Joun H, Weaver. 

To Lieutenant Pinkney, 

U.S. Schooner Flying-Fish. 


On the receipt of this appeal, Lieutenant Hoong 
addressed an order to the officers, a copy of whi 
follows, 
U. S, Schooner Flying-Fish, 
Lat. 66° S., long. 143° E., Feb. 5th, 1840, 
Gextiemey,—You will furnish me with your 
opinion, and the reasons which induced that opinion, 
of the propriety of any longer endeavouring to 
accomplish that part of the accompanying order, 
which refers to penetrating to the south, 
I am, respectfully, &c, 
R, F. Pinney, 
Lieutenant-Commandant. 
To Actinc Master Georce T, Suncare, 
Passep Mipsmipman Witiram May. 
Passep Mrinsuiruan Gronar W, Harrison. 


(copy OF REPLY.) 
U.S. Schooner Flying-Fish, 
Lat, 66° §., long. 143° E., Feb. 5th, 1840, 
Srm,;—Agreeably to your order of this date, we, | 
the undersigned officers, have to express our most 


thorough conviction, that the condition of this 


vessel’s crew, and the vessel, loudly demand an im- 
mediate return to milder latitudes, 

The causes of this opinion are these: that the 
crew of this vessel, consisting of fifteen persons 
(four officers and eleven men), even if well, are 
entirely inadequate to her safe management; but 
five are now confined to sick beds (one a servant), 
one of them is ina very critical state of health, and 
three others dragging out upon duty, complaining, 
and under medical treatment. Out of four, nomi- 
nally performing duty, one of them, the cook, is 
totally unfit to a turn at the helm, and another 
cannot he trusted without the closest watching; 
indeed, so deficient in force are we, that in the 
gale of yesterday and the day before, and on a | 
previous occasion, when it became extremely 


Health of the crew, —Lieutenant 
Pinkney resolves to return, 


necessary to reef the foresail, the men were so 


deficient in physical strength as to make it im- 
possible to accomplish it, 

The crew's ment is in the most deplorable 
state, leaking like a sieve, all their beds bemg wet, 
their clothes on them being so, even to their 
under flannels, for one week, and without a dry 
change on hand, and no prospect of having one ; 
so miserable is their situation, that at length you 
have been compelled to allot them the cabin, in 


common with us, for the purpose of cooking, eating, | 


and sleeping. 

Furthermore, sir, in the gale now abating, we 
find that nearly constant application to the pump 
is barely sufficient to keep the water from flooding 
the eabin-floor, evidently having started a leak; 
notwithstanding this, the condition of the crew is 
more imperative, much more so in this, our recom- 
mendation, for a return to the northward ; in fact, 
we would cheerfully continue to the southward, if 
we had a proper crew. 

Lastly, understanding that the crew, through 
one of their body, have waited upon you, and, by 
written application, also stated their inability to 
live through these hardships much longer, and 
begging your return, 

We are respectfully, your obedient servants, 

(Signed) Gronoe T. Sincain, 
Acting Master. 
Winuam May, 
Grornoe W. Harrison, 
Passed Midshipmen, 


Lrevr,-Com. R. F. Pinkney, 
Commanding U. S. Schooner Flying-Fish. 
Lieutenant Pinkney, in accordance with this 
opinion, and his own conviction of the necessity of 
an immediate return to milder latitudes, as the 
only means of restoring the sick, and preserving 
those on duty, who were then incapable of man- 


aging the vessel without the assistance of the 


officers, deemed it his duty to steer for the north, 
which he accordingly did, 

The 6th and 7th continued thick, with occasional 
squalls, On the 8th, the weather again broke up, 
when they had several hours of sunshine, which 

roved of great benefit to the sick. Lieutenant 

inkney was enabled to come again on deck, who 
had scarcely been able to quit his berth since 
leaving Macquarie Island, from sickness, They 
had reached the longitude of 139° 45’ E., latitude 
61° S. At 11 p.a, the aurora was seen ; it was 
first visible in the south-east quarter, in spots re- 
sembling pale moonlight, extending to the zenith, 
from whence it diverged in rays, some of which 
reached the horizon, but the greatest number ter- 
minated at an altitude of twenty-five or thirty 
degrees. On the 9th, the aurora was also seen in 
the west, in vertical rays of pale yellow light, com- 
meneing about five degrees above the horizon, and 
extending to an altitude of thirty degrees, After 
a short time it disappeared, and was again seen in 
the zenith, radiating in lines to the north-east and 
west, reaching to within ten degrees of the horizon, 
The wind was from the southward. Temperature 
34°. The following five days they had thick wea- 
ther, and nothing occurred until the evening of the 
4th, when they again had a display of the aurora; 
the coruscations were frequent and brilliant, but 
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night, when it appeared in arches, reaching nearly 
to the horizon, at from 45° to 73° of altitude, and 
composed of short perpendicular lines, blending at 
one moment into a sheet of misty light, and then 
breaking out into brighter lines, some of which 
were broad. It then again shifted to the zenith, 
with radiations extending in every direction, in 
straight and wavy lines. The changes were inces- 
sant, but not shooting. 

On the morning of the 15th, they again had a 
display of the aurora. It first appeared in the | 
southern heavens, at an altitude of 45°, flashing to 
the zenith, where it disappeared. After midnight 
it was in visible in the southern quarter, at | 
about 30° of altitude, It finally centered in a bright 
spot, which changed into a crescent, with the 
rounded side to the northward. From this, fea- 
thery-edged rays of pale orange colour branched 
off in every direction, over which the prismatic 
colours seemed to flit in rapid succession, The 
rays would sometimes fold into one another like a 
fan, and reach the horizon in one direction, while 
in another they were drawn up to the zenith, again 
to burst forth in repetitions, until lost in daylight. 
On the 19th, the aurora again appeared in an arch 
of 15° altitude. 

They passed the last icebergs in latitude 55° 30! 
S., longitude 145° 80. E. 

On the 22nd they spoke a French whaler from 
Hobart Town, who expressed much surprise at 
finding so small a vessel in such high latitades, 
The captain sent a boat on board, and invited them 
to “soup” with him, 

On the 23rd they made the southern island of 
New Zealand. On the lst of March they experi- 
enced a most violent gale. The wind about noon 
on the 29th of February hauled to the southward 


and eastward, and by midnight it blew a gale, 


hauling to the eastward, until about 8 p.m, when 
its violence moderated. Their latitude was 40° S., 
longitude 178° 30 E. For several days previous 
to this, a noise was heard about the heel of the 
main-mast; an examination was had, and the 
conclusion arrived at that it worked in the step, 
the wedges in the partners having been driven 
without obviating it. On the 9th of March they | 
arrived at the Bay of Islands, where they found 
the gentlemen who had gone there to pursue 
their researches in na history waiting our | 
arrival. 

The Vincennes was left on the 21st of February 
on her way north, On the night of the 22nd, we 
had a beautiful and novel appearance of the aurora 
australis. 

Black clouds were passing rapidly over the sky; 
an orange glow of light seemed to cover the 
heavens, emanating from a point, over which 
flitted es of the prismatic colours, directed 
towards the horizon, lighting up both edges of the 
clouds, and throwing them into bold relief. The 
rays seemed to dart simultaneously towards the 
horizon, on reaching which they would seem to be 
gathered, as if by magic, towards the centre, and 
slowly vanish, to reappear again and fold up. 

Strong gales from the west-north-west with 
dinar Byeille continued until the 27th, with thick 
misty weather. Numerous ice-islands were passed 
during this interval, The last iceberg seen, was in 


the latitude of 53° S., and longitude 120° 25! E., 


did not exhibit any different form, until after mid- | the temperature of the water was 46°, 
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before many of our friends came on board to bid 
us welcome; and we felt tenfold that kind hospitality 
which on our former visit we had first become 
acquainted with, They appeared to rejoice in our 
success as if we had been their countrymen. 

During our absence from Sydney, many improve- 
ments had taken place. The storehouses for the | 
deposit of grain on an island in the harbour were 
in rapid progress; the new government-house 
nearly completed, and the foundation of an ex- 
change laid ; besides this, many improvements in 
town that were then in had been com- 

leted ; and the rapidity with which these works 
liad been avenaigieaed, strongly reminded me of 
similar operations at home. 

The country was looking quite green and pretty; 
indeed, the sail up the noble harbour was truly 
beautiful ; it wore quite a different face from its 
former parched appearance, the rains having been 
abundant during our absence, 

Observations were obtained for the rates ‘bf our | 
chronometers, and the magnetic needles agnin ex- 
perimented with. 

On overhauling my ship, the fore-topmast was 
found to be slightly sprung. 

It was with great pleasure I learned the safety 
of the Peacock ; for that vessel had occupied my 
thoughts more than the others, on account of the 
condition in which she left Sydney, All on board 
of her were well, and the vessel was undergoing 
repairs in Mossman’s Cove, one of the many which 
this harbour forms, These coves may be termed 
wet-docks, affording as they do every facility for 
the repair of vessels of any size. They are more 
like artificial than natural basins, and are secure 
against any wind. There is no port in the world 
that offers so many natural advantages as Port 
Jackson, for a great naval power. We had many 
things to relate to each other ; among others, the 
purticulars of the accident that befell the Peacock, 
that has already been noticed. The return of that 
vessel to this port now claims our attention, 

On the 28th of January, their sick-list had in- 
creased to thirteen, more in consequence of the 
fatigue the men had undergone, than from any 


On the 20th, they experienced strong gales from 
the north-west, which continued to inerease until 
midnight, after which the weather moderated, The 
ship during this fale was in latitude 61° 20’ S., 
a longitude 154° 9’ E. This gale is remarkable, 
in consequence of its blowing in a coutrary direc- 
tion to that which the Vincennes experienced on 
the same day; while the former had it from the 
north-west, the latter had it from south-east. Their 
distance apart was four hundred and fifty miles, in 
a north-east direction, 

On the Ist of February the weather was stormy 
antil towards evening, when it moderated and 
cleared off, with the wind to the north-west, and 
gave them a view of the aurora australis lighting 
up the southern portion of the horizon. Rays were 
thrown out in different directions, some reaching 
an altitude of 30°, others of 40°, whilst others 
again almost spanned the heavens, 

On the 2nd, they had another display of the 
aurora, but contrary to that of the previous day, it 
was first seen at an altitude of 70°, diverging 
towards the horizon, from east-south-east to the 
south-west-by-west, before it disappeared. ‘The 


On the 28th, we found our variation 1° easterly, 
in the longitude of 131° 50’ E., latitude 50° 30° S.; 
aud in attempting to get a deep-sea sounding of 
eight hun and fifty fathoms, we lost our Six’s 
thermometer by the wire parting, The sea was a 
deep blue; the temperature 45°. We found a 
current setting west-north-west three-fourths of a 
knot per hour. ‘The white object was seen at the 
depth of fifteen fathoms. 

On the lat of March we had reached the latitude 
of the Royal Company's Isles, and I continued to 
| ran in nearly the same parallel for eight degrees 
| of longitude, without seeing any signs of the sup- 

paid tad, Having sailed far to the enstward of 
their supposed position, T again hauled to the 
northward to proceed to Hubart Town, Van 
Diemen’s Land, to fill up our water. We now sww | 
a sail, the first during sixty days, which made us 
feel as if we were returning to a habitable part of 
the globe. This night we had a brilliant display 
of the aurora australis, resembling that seen on 
the 9th of February, with this difference, that it 
was seen to the southward, extending from cast- 
south-east to west-south-west, 

On the 5th of March the wind headed us off our 
course to Hobart Town; I then determined to pro- 
ceed direct to Sydney, and thus be enabled to 
communicate as speedily as possible with the 
United States. The consideration of getting intelli- 
in respecting the other vessels, also led to this 

termination. I felt, in truth, forebodings that 
all was not well, from not having met any of the 
vessels at the appointed rendezvous, along the icy 
barrier ; and | was anxious for their safety, after 
the severe gale of the 28th of January, 

Having reached a lower latitude, the weather 
had now become pleasant, and we could dispense 
with our winter elothing,—a relief which the whole 
of the crew seemed to enjoy, It was the reverse 
| with me; I had # feeling of exhaustion and lassitude 
| that I could not account for, and the least exertion 

caused me much fatigue. 

On the th we reached the latitude of Cape 
Howe, and were seventy miles to the eastward of | 
it, We there experienced a rise in the temperature 
of the water: six degrees in less than an hour. 

On the 10th, when off Cape Jervis, and about 
forty miles to the eastward of it, we again changed 
the temperature from 68° to 73°, as we steered in 
for the land to the northward, but on hauling to 

| the eastward it aguin fell to 68°. A strong 
| southerly current has been long known to exist 

along this const; and I feel well satisfied that the 
thermometer is a good guide in making the passage 
from the southward. The coasting vessels, as I 
was informed at Sydney, had frequently made lon 
passages from Van Diemen’s id and South 
Australia, which I have but little doubt is owing 
tu the prevalence of this minor Gulf Stream, the 
position of which the use of the thermometer will 
clearly indicate. This current will be noticed 
particularly in the chapter on currents ; ita width 
no doubt varies with the season. 

On the llth of March, at noon, we passed the 
Heads of Port Jackson, and took a pilot. We were, 
as a body, in better condition than when we left 
Sydney three months before, 

In an hour afterwards we dropped our anchor in 
Farm Cove, off Fort Macquarie, Our reception 
was flattering ; scarcely was our anchor well down | 


—— 


The Vincennes and Peacock at 
Sydney. 


| point from which the rays diverged reached the 


zenith. 
On the 4th they made Macquarie Island, and 
shortly after passing it, experienced another gale 


_ from north-west to south-west, which caused them 
| much onxiety for their rudder, which thus far had 
| answered w 


although great attention was neces- 
sary to prevent strain upon it. Strong gales yet 
continned, On the 5th, they had a faint display 
of the aurora, 

On the 7th of Feb 
come less boisterous, and having reached latitude 
49° S., longitude 155° 23’ E., the aurora australis 
again appeared, It was first seen in the north, 
and gradually spread its cornseations over the 
whole heavens ; the rays and beams of light ra- 
diating from nearly all points of the horizon to the 
zenith, where their distinctive outlines were lost in 


a bright glow of light, which was encircled by suc- | 


cessive flashes, resembling those of heat lightning 
ona sultry summer night ; these formed a lumi- 
nous are in the southern sky, about 20° in altitude, 
from the upper part of which, rays were continually 
flashing towards the zenith ; light showers of rain 
finally shut it out from view. On the same night, 
between one and three, the aurora burst out from 
the south-western horizon, nopgerveit up and con- 
eentrating in the zenith, and attended with quick 
flashes of every variety of tint. The wind was 


| moderate from the south-west, and a squall of hail 


passed at the time, In latitude 47° S. they first 
encountered phosphorescence in the water, On 
the 17th they made the land of New South Wales, 
and continued to experience a variety of weather 


until the 2ist, when they arrived off, and anchored | 


within, the Heads of Port Jackson, 

The next day they proceeded up the harbour, 
and anchored off Sydney Cove. 
much shattered, but her officers and crew all in 
good health. Here they were kindly received, and 
no time was lost in proceeding to make the neces- 
sary repairs. The collector was kind enough to 
give them permission to land every thing that 
might be necessary, when and where they pleased 


| The powder and fireworks were received into the 
publie magazine, and when called for were politely 
| sent ina government boat, free of expense. The | 


railway for merchant-vessels was found too light 


| to trust the Peacock upon it; Mossman’s Cove, on 


the north shore, was then resorted to, not only as a 
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the weather had be- | 


| most of the officers of the crown, 


The ship was | 


State. of the Peacock.—Hospitalitles 
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convenient place for making the necessary repairs, 
but as affording more security for the crew against 
the erimps and rum-shops, — 

The day after my arrival, I visited the Peacock, 
in order to examine into her condition, and could 
not withhold my astonishment. that she had been 
able, after undergoing such damage, to reach a 
distant port. The visible injuries have already 
been stated, in speaking of her accident. On their 
arrival at Sydney, it was found that her stem had 
been chafed to within one and a half inches of her 
wood ends, and much strained throughout. After 
a full examination of the circumstances, I feel it a 
duty I owe to Captain Hudson, as well as to his 
officers and crew, to state that | am well satisfied, 
that his coolness, decision, and seamanship, with 
the good conduct of his officers and men in the 
perilous situation in which they were placed, are 
worthy of the highest encomiums. The preserva- 
tion of the ship and crew, and her subsequent 
navigation to a distant port, reflect the highest 
eredit upon her commander and upon the service 
to which he belongs. 

Sydney was now much crowded with people, and 
several balls were given, to which we had the ho- 
nour of an invitation, That of the St. Patrick So- 
ciety was attended by the chief people in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sydney, including the governor and 
Tt was given in 
the new court-honse, and was a handsome and 
well-conducted entertainment, T'wo military bands — 
were in attendance; quadrilles and country dances 
followed each other in rapid succession ; rooms were 
provided for cards, refreshments, teas, lemonade, 
&e,; and towards the close of the evening, the 
company was ushered in to an elegant supper, which 
was partaken of repay, a 

I was struck with the beauty and general appear- 
ance of the ladies, though 1 was informed that 
many of the belles were absent. The style of the 
party was neither English nor American, but 
something between the two. I scarcely need | 
remark that we were all much gratified and 
pleased. 


The hospitality and kindness shown 
us were of that kind that made us feel truly 
welcome. 

Our last week at Sydney was spent in a round 


/of pleasure, and the attention we met with 
being entirely unexpected, was doubly gratifying 
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Havixe replenished our stores of provisions, we 
took, with much regret, a final leave of our friends 


at Sydney. The Vincennes weighed anchor, and | 


at 3p. on the 19th March we discharged our 
ilot, and bade adieu to these hospitable shores. 
e Peacock, not having completed her repairs, 
was left at augney for a few days, with orders to 
follow us to Tongataboo. 
On reaching a distance of thirty miles from the 
coast, we again found a difference of three d 
in the temperature of the water, and experienced 
the effects of a strong current towards the south, 
The wind was from the northward and east- 


WwW * 

On the 23rd we spoke the Freneh whale-ship 
Ville de Bordeanx, in want of provisions, which we 
supplied her, She had been out three years, and 
had on board four thousand barrels of oil. The 
crew was reduced to bread and water, and the 
vessel was apparently in a bad condition in other 


At daylight on the 30th, we made Cape Brett, 
and after groping our way through the dark, into 
the Bay of Islands, anchored at 10 p.m, in the 
Kawa-Kawa river, opposite the residence of Mr. 
Clendon, the American consul, Tere I had the 
satisfaction to find the Porpoise and Flying-Fish, 
and received the reports of their cruises; they 
were all well on board. The former vessel had 
-| arrived a few days, and the latter about three 
weeks, before us. We were also gratified with 
the receipt of letters from the United States, 
Every exertion was made to shorten the duration 
of our stay in New Zealand, and the necessary in- 
struments were landed without delay. 

Here also we met all the scientific gentlemen, 
—who, as has been stated, had been left at 


Sydney when the squadron sailed upon the | 


antarctic cruise, — anxiously awaiting our ar- 
rival, 


seven until ten o'clock. A noddy lighted on the 


They had heen forced to remain inactive at 
Sydney, in consequence of a change in the desti- 
nation of the vessel in which they had first taken 
their passages, and by this vexatious delay, had | 
not only been prevented from pursuing further | 
researches in New South Wales, but had lost 
time that might have been advan usly em- | 
ployed in New Zealand. They finally succeeded 
in finding an opportunity of reaching the Bay of 
Islands, in the British brig Victoria, 

After leaving Sydney in this vessel, a sea was 
shipped, which, besides doing other mischief, en- 

at the cabin-windows, and filled the chrono- 
meter-box with salt water; in consequence of 
which the master considered it necessary to put 
back, in order to exchange the injured time-piece 
for another. She accordingly anchored again in 
Port Jackson, 

On the 7th February, they had a beautiful exhi- 
bition of the aurora australis: the coruscations 
were of a straw-coloured light, reaching nearly to 
the zenith in the southern sky, and lasting from 


brig, and remained on many days; so 
tame was it that it even suffered itself to be 
handled. 

On the 16th, when they had performed about 
half the passage, they had another exhibition of 
the aurora, much like the former; after which 
they experienced a gale of wind of five days’ dura- 
tion. the 21st, they were enabled again to 
make sail, and, on the 23rd, they made the North 
Cape. <A gale then came on from the eastward, 
and they had a narrow eseape from shipwreck 
while running down the land. On the 24th, they 
dropped anchor at Kororarika, about three miles 
above which place they found the United States 
consul, Mr. Clendon, at Ornotu Puint, 

From the splendid panorama of Mr. Burford, I 
hud pictured the Bay of Islands to myself as a place 


of surpassin 
tified at ih 
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Bay of Islanida.—Vesemblance to 
Terra del Fuego. 


beauty, and I could not but feel 
e idea of paying it a visit; it did not, 
owever, realize my expectations, It might, with 


more propriety, be called the Day of Inlets, The | 
| best idea that can be given of its 


geographical fea- 
tures is, to liken it to an open hand with the fin, 
spread apart, The land is much indented with 
bays, or arms of the sea, running up among hills, 
which are nearly insulated. The distance between 
the two capes (Brett and Point Pocock) is ten 
miles, and there are several secondary bays facing 
this opening. Four rivers flow into them, the Kawa- 
Kawa, Kiri-Kiri, Loytangi, and Waicaddie, into 
which the tide flows a few miles, after which they 
become small streamlets, varied by some waterfalls. 
There are many minor indentations, which render it 
impossible to move any distance without a boat ; 
and it is often necessary to make a turn of five or 
six miles around an inlet or marsh in going toa 
place, which might be reached in one-tenth of the 
distance by water. 


The Jand has the appearance of barren hills | 
without accompanying valleys, and there is so_ 


little level d that terraces are cut in the 
hills to build the cottages on, The whole view 
is any thing but picturesque, and there is little 
to meet the eye except bare hills and extensive 
sheets of water, Some fine views are, however, 
to be met with from the elevated ridges, which 
~— oceasional glimpses of the bay, with its 
islets. 


Many of our gentlemen were struck with the | 


resemblance of this land to that of Terra del 
Fuego. Black islets and rocks, worn into various 
shapes, are found, as in that country, at all the 
pare in the bay through which a boat can pass, 
hese rocks are of a basaltic character. About 
the Bay of Islands the rock is compact and argil- 
Inceous, Showing little or no stratification, and is 
for the most part covered with a layer of stiff clay, 
two or three feet thick, the result of its decompo- 
sition. The hills about the Bay of Islands are 
generally from three to five hundred feet high, but 
some of those at the head of the bay reach one 
thousand feet, The district about the bay and the 
northern portion of the island, may be styled vol- 
canic ; for,im addition to rocks of undoubted vol- 
eanic origin, all the others had in a ter or less 
degree undergone the action of fire, Our naturalists 
were inf that the valley of the Thames was 
of a differefit character, although many persons 
re ted the whole island as voleanic. The 
ridges in the northern part of the island were not 
thought to rise more than two thousand feet. The 
Rev. Mr. Williams, missionary at Pahia, has 
erossed the island from Port Nicholson to Taar- 
during which journey he passed a district 
from which the snow was absent only four months 
in the year, This region isin the neighbourhood 
of the high peak of Mount Egmont, said, in the 
Sydney Almanae, but upon what authority is not 
stated, to be fourteen thousand feet high. Mr. 
Williams described the route as exhibiting voleanic 
phenomena on a large scale, among which were 
quantities of pumice, extending entirely across the 
island, and an extensive plain, which had sunk in 
one place, and disclosed a bed of that substance, 
three or four hundred feet in thickness ; he like: 
wise spoke of cea or jets of boiling water, 
The only volcano that was known to be in action, 
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Hot spring of Talainii.—Extinct 
eriters near Talaimi, 


was one on a small island in the Bay of Plenty, on 
the east coast. 

The imbedded minerals in the rock about the bay 
are quartz, iron, and iron pyrites. 

The hot spring of Tniximi was visited, but it is 
described as rather an emission of gas than of 
water, It is situated ina small basin, and forms 


a Jake of three or four acres in extent ; near the | 


edge of this luke, gas is constantly bubbling up, 
usually through the water, to which it gives the 
appearance of boiling ; and gas also issues from 
the surrounding land for an extent of several acres. 
The water was found to be warm, but did not 
scald. The neighbouring ground was destitute of 
vegetation, and appeared as if the surface of the 
earth had been artificially removed. Sulphur was 
abundant, and there was also a slight incrustation 
of alum. The water was strongly impregnated 


with iron, was much discoloured, and in smell and | 


taste not unlike pyroligneous acid, A quantity of 
gas was brought away, but the bottle met with an 
accident before it could be analyzed. It is not 
inflammable, and had it been of a deleterious 
nature, the fact (from the quantities emitted) 


could not fail to have been perceived. It had no 


smell, and ap d not to differ from atmospheric 
air. The natives attribute medical virtues to these 
waters. 

Twelve or fifteen miles to the westward of the 
Bay of Islands, near Taiaimi, there are several 
small extinct craters, rising about five hundred feet 
above the surrounding country, One of them is 
called Poerna, and is remarkable for the regular 
figure of its cone when seen from the eastward. 
Its western side is cut through by a deep gorge. 
The interior is covered with large forest trees 
and huge blocks of lava, while the exterior is 
elad in ferns of low growth, The diameter of 
the crater is about half a mile. The plain which 
surrounds the cone is composed of an wneum- 
monly rich soil, strewed with lava, which the 
natives collect in heaps, in order to obtain space 
for cultivation. The lava does not extend far 
from the cone, and even in the interior, rock 
sehklom appeared, but where it was seen it proved 
to-be vesicular lava. ‘I'he soil in the neighbour- 
hood of the craters is richer, looser, and more 
fit for cultivation than in other places. 

Dr. Pickering made a visit to Hokianga, on the 
western side of the island, and found that it had 
more of the forest character than the eastern. He 
took the direct road to Waimati, which is fifteen 
miles from the Bay of Islands. The river Wai- 
oe 2 was very high, and one of the chiefs, 1 large 
and muscular man, seemed to take particular 
interest in getting them across safe and dry; but 
notwithstanding his stature and all his care, he 
could not prevent a slight immersion". The doctor 
arrived at Waimati at 4 pw, and was kindly wel- 
eomed by Mr. Davis, the Methodist missionary, to 
whom he had a letter of introduction. It was not 
without surprise that he found here a water-mill in 


* On the banks of the Waitanga, the adult inhabitants, 
to the number of twenty, were collected in a cirelo, cach 
armed with a musket, and several had been met on the way, 
allarmed., The cause of this unusual occurrence was not 
known. They are very fond of fire-arms, and on welcoming 
any one, particularly a chief, all the people of the village 
assemble and salute him with a number of rounds, iy pro- 
portion to his rank. 
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Dr. Pickering’s visit to Hokianga. 
Missionary establishment at Pahia. 


operation, which the guides took care to point out 

with no little exultation, This, together with the 

fences, and well-cultivated fields, were the works of 
the missionaries. He remained with Mr. Davis for 
the night, who advised his proceeding direct to 

Hokianga; but the guides who had hitherto aecom- 

panied him were ignorant of the route, and another 

became necessary, 

The next day they passed over the flank of 
| Te-ahoouhoo, a volcanic cone, and the most promi- 
nent elevation in this region. A little further on, 
a fine luke was passed, about three miles in length. 
At nine miles from Waimati, the wooded region 
was entered, which extended to Hokianga. Just 
before crossing the Hokianga river for the first 
time, the Baron de Thierry was met with, who was 
exceedingly polite, The road after this became 
difficult, it being necessary to cross the river re- 
peatedly, and to follow the stream for some dis- 
tanee. The usual manner of crossing here is to be 
carried, The guides, under various pretexts, pre- 
vented them from reaching Hokian 
were compelled to stop four miles short of it, at 
a chief's called Tooron, of rather doubtful cha- 
racter, 

Tooron, with his family, had worship both morn- 
ing and evening, as is customary with converted 
natives, he himself officiating. The accommoda- 
tions were none of the best. Amn open shed, with 


a good night’s rest. 'Tooron was liberally paid, and 
so well pleased, that he said he was determined to 
carry his guests over the river himself, The road 
was any thing but good, being miry, and filled with 
roots of trees, so that their attention was wholly 
engrossed in seeking a good foothold, The river 
was again repeatedly crossed, On the way they 
met natives loaded with baskets of peaches, the 
season for which had arrived, They freely offered 
their fruit, for which tohacco was returned. Before 
noon, they arrived at Baron de Thierry’s house, 
where they were hospitably received by his lady. 
This house is situated at the head of tide-water on 
the Hokianga river, about thirty miles from its 
mouth, and boats can ascend as far as this place. 
There is no peer at the mouth of the river, but 
many whites reside at different points on its banks, 
There is a bar between the headlands at its 
mouth, which will admit only of small vessels 
entering, 


day, but one of their guides, by the name of Pooe, 
was missing. He had alluwed to take up his 
quarters at a short distance, on condition of his 
being ready for an enrly start; on inquiry, how- 
ever, they were informed that Pooe had said he did 
not intend to go back until Monday, which was two 
or three days off. They aegerind without him, but 
hefore reaching Tooron’s, Pooe again joined them, 
having a piece of pork, which one of his friends had 
furnished for the doctor's supper. 

Mr. Davis’s was reached at dark, and the same 
warm grins pio abate as before, The next 
day they reached the Bay of Islands at Pahia. 

Pahia is the principal missionary establishment 
of the Episcopal Church. It is pleazantly situated 
on the hay, opposite Kororarika, and is the residence 
of all those attached to the mission, and their print- 
ae ages are there. Itis too much exposed to 
afford a good harbour for shipping, but as it is the 
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and they | 


fire and blanket, were however sufficient to insure | 


Our travellers had intended to return the next | 


| act as consul ! 
| meeting was broken up, and the following Friday 
appointed for a second. ‘Tobacco and pipes were | 


Britieh treaty with the New Zealand 
chiefs. 


most favourable side for communication with the 
interior, the advantages and disadvantages of its 
position are nearly balanced. 
Kororarika is still the principal settlement, and 
contains about twenty houses, scarcely deserving 
the name, and many shanties, besides tents. It is 
chiefly inhabited by the lowest order of vagabonds, 
mostly runaway sulors and convicts, and is appro- 
priately named * Blackguard Beach.” 

The appointment of the police magistrates was 
one of the first acts under the new order of things, 
Mr. Robert Shortland, the first 


lice magistrate, | 
after the illness of Governor Hobson, styled him- | 


self acting governor, and a more ridiculously pom- 
pous functionary could scarcely be imagined, He 
paid a visit to the vessel in which some of our 
tlemen had made the ge from Sydney, and 
emanded the reason why the mail-bag had not 
heen sent to the new government aster, The 
master of the vessel replied, that he thought it his 
duty, not having been informed of any change to 
deliver them to the old postmaster, until he should 
be directed otherwise by Governor Hobson. This 
pompous funetionary, in an improper tone as well 
as manner, exclaimed “ I wish you to know that I 
am governor now!” In the words of one of the 
gen en, “ had he been the viceroy of the Indies, 
ve could not have made his inquisitions in tones of 
loftier supremacy.” =~ 
Some of our gentlemen arrived at the Bay of 
Islands in time to witness the ceremonies of 
making the treaty with the New Zealand chiefs, | 
mentioned, whilst at Sydney, the arrival of H.B.M, 
frigate the Druid, with Captain Hobson on hoard, 
as consul to New Zealand. It was well under- 
stood that he had the appointment of lieutenant- 
governor in his pocket, in the event of certain 
arrangements being made, His arrival at the Bay 
of Islands, in H.B.M. ship Herald, seemed to take 
the inhabitants, foreigners as well as natives, by 
surprise. <A few days afterwards, on the 5th Feb- 
ruary, a meeting was called at the dwelling of 
Mr. Busby. The meeting was , and nume- 
rously attended by the chiefs, y arguments 
and endeavours were used to induce them to sign a 
treaty with Great Britain, all of which were but 
little understood, even by those who were present, 
and had some clue to the it in view, Great 
excitement prevailed, and after five hours’ inef- 
feetual persuasion, the meeting broke up, ev 
chief refusing to sign or favour Captiin Hobson's 
proposition, which was in reality nothing more or 
less than a cession of their lands, authority, and 
persons, to Queen Victoria, Among the argu- 
ments made use of, he stated that unless they 
signed the treaty, he could do nothing more than 
Nothing having been effected, the 


given them before they departed, which restored 
their good humour, and they went away shouting, 
In the mean time, Mr, J. R. Clendon, an En- 
glishman acting as American consul, the missionn- 
ries, and many interested persons residing there, 
or about becoming settlers, were made to under- 
stand that their interest would be much promoted 
if they should forward the views of the British 
government, Every exertion was now made by 
these parties to remove the scruples of the chiefs, 
and thus to furm a party strong enough to over- 
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Opinion of the chiefs in relation 


to the treaty. 


reach the rest of the natives, and overcome their 
objections, About forty chiefs, principally minor 
ones,—a very small representation of the proprie- 
tors of the soil,—were induced to sign the treaty. 
The influence of Mr, Clendon, arising from h 
position as the representgtive of the United States, 
was among the most efficient means by which the 
assent, even of this small party, was obtained. 
The natives placed much confidence in him, be- 
lieving him to be disinterested. He became a 
witness to the document, and informed me, when 
king of the transaction, that it was entirely 
rough his influence that the treaty was signed. 

The lieutenant-governor installed himself, con- 
firmed the appointments of a host of government 
officers, and the whole machinery, that had been 
long prepared, was put in motion, Proclamations 
were issued by him, extending his authority over 
all the English residents on both islands! and it 
was considered by the Englishmen as good as law, 
though far otherwise by the other foreigners. After 
this, the lieutenant-governor p ed to the 
district of the Thames River, or Hauaki, in the 
Herald, for the purpose of procuring a similar 
cession of the country; but before this conld be 
consummated, he was attacked with paralysis, and 
the Herald was obliged to depart for Sydney. 

So far as the chiefs understand the t, 
they think ~~ have not alienated any of their 
rights to the soil, but consider it only as a personal 
grant, not transferable. In the interview I had 
with Pomare, I was desirous of knowing the im- 
pression it had made upon him, I found he was 
not under the impression that he had given up his 
authority, or any portion of his land permanently; 
the latter ho said he could not do, as it belonged to 
all his tribe. Whenever this subject was brought 
up, after answering questions, he mvariably spoke 
of the figure he would make in the scarlet uniform 
and epaulettes that Queen Victoria was to send 
him, and “ then what a handsome man he would 

" 

Those who are not directly benefited bythe change, 
cannot but view it as a disastrous circumstance for 
the natives, which will seal their doom, and make 
them the prey of the hosts of adventurers who are 
flocking in from all parts, some to be engaged as 
public officers, and to fatten on the coming reve- 
nues, and others as speculators, During our stay, 
a cutter arrived from Sydney, with a number of 
revenue officers, magistrates, and other minor dig- 
nitaries. 

New Zealand continued under the authority of 
New South Wales until September, 1840, when it 
became aseparate colony. One of the first acts of 
the new government has been, by proclamation, to 
require all those who have soy lands by pur- 
chase from the natives, to oxhibit their vouchers, 
and to show how much land they had purchased, 
and the price paid. At the same time, a com- 
mittee was appointed to examine these claims. A 
few statements made by this committee will show 
how the spirit of speculation has been at work in 
New Zealand. Up to October, 1841, they reported 
that five hundred and ninety-one claims had been 
eutered by two hundred and eighty individuals; of 
these, there are four hundred and thirty-five claims, 
amounting to thirteen millions nine hundred and 
twenty thousand four hundred and eighty-two 
| acres. The remaining one hundred and fifty-six 
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claims are not defined by ordinary landmarks, but 


are limited by degrees of Intitude and longitude, 
and computed in square miles instead of acres, 
The last description of claims are considered, at a 
moderate calculation, to be double the amount of 
the four hundred and thirty-five claims, so that in 
round numbers, the claims already sent in to the 


commissioners may be estimated at forty millions | 


of acres. For four hundred claims, affidavits lave 
been made, and the total value of goods and money 
paid by these claimants is thirty-four thousand 
and ninety-six pounds, 

For one hundred and ninety-five claims, no value 
is stated; but if paid for in the same ratio, the 
amount will be nearly forty thousand pounds, or 
about one penny for three acres. The whole sur- 
face of the two islands does not contain more than 
eighty thousand six hundred square miles, or fifty 
millions of acres, and the largest part of them has 
not yet been sold by the natives, viz., the Waikati 
district, Rotorua and Taupo, in the interior, as well 
as the whole of the eastern coast of the northern 
island; so that it will be difficult to find a space 
wherein to locate these enormous claims. 

Laws have likewise been promulgated and im- 
posts levied, harassing to foreigners, (Americans 
and others,) and most destructive to their com- 
mercial pursuits, while they offer the most marked 
protection to those of British subjects ! This would 
seem not a little unjust to those who have been 
resident, and extensively engaged in commerce, 
before England took possession, and whilst New 
Zealand was acknowledged as an independent 
state. It has, among afar things, been enacted, 
that all goods imported and remaining on hand on 
the Ist of January, 1840, the time of British 
assumption, shall pay duties; that all lands are to 
be considered as belonging to the queen, even those 
purchased of the chiefs prior to the treaty, while 
the purchasers shall be only entitled to as many 
acres as the amount paid to the chiefs will cover 
at the rate of five shillings per acre. The govern- 
ment in addition reserves to itself the right to such 
portions as it may require. Many of these pur 
e were made from the native chiefs, prior to 
the treaty, in good faith, and for an equivalent with 
which they were well satisfied, and so expressed 
themselves, 

The destructive effect of these laws on American 
commerce will be great, particularly as those en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits find themselves called 
upon to pay heavy dutics on their stocks, Amoricans 
are not permitted to hold property, and, in conse- 
quence, their whaling establishments on shore 
must either be broken up altogether, or transferred 
to other places, at a great loss of outlay and capital. 
Our whalers are now prevented from resorting to 


the New Zealand ports, or fishing on the coast, by | 


the tonnage duty, port charges, &c.; are denied the 
privilege of di ae g of any thing in barter, and 
obliged to pay a duty on American articles of from 
ten to five hundred per cent. The expenses of 
repairs have so much increased, that other places 
must be sought for the purpose of making them. 
The timber and timber-lands are exclusively 
claimed as belonging to her majesty, Thus have 
our citizens been deprived of a fishery yielding 
about three hundred thousand dollars annually in 
vil, 

The expenses of this new government were esti- 
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Allotments of land made. 


mated for the year 1841 at 50,922/. 3s. 4. 
sterling, which is about equal to JO. for each 
nan, woman, and child; for the whole foreign 
population on all the islands is not supposed to be 
more than five thousand, The great precipitancy 
with which the islands were taken possession of, is 
suid to have been owing to the fears entertained 
that the Freneh intended forming a colony on the 
southern island in like manner. 

After my arrival | gave the men liberty, Among 
the first wh 


bay. His native name was Tuatti, and he was a 

tty chief. He had been some time absent from 
bis country, and had sailed in the expedition from 
the United States, was an excellent sailor, a very 
good fellow, and had been enthusiastic in the praise 
of his country and countrymen, According to him, 
there was nothing like New Zealand; and under 
this feeling he hired a canoe to take him on shore, 
for which his, countryman charged him three 
dollars, although half a dollar would have been an 
exorbitant price. He landed at Tibbey’s, and 
‘being desirous of going to his friends, wished to 
en 
of the rivers, the Kawa-Kawa, where they resided. 
For this conveyance he was asked 2/., nearly a 
month’s pay. Poor John could not submit to this 
extortion, and was found sitting on a log, greatly 
mortified, depressed, and incensed at such treat- 
ment. 

After Jolin returned on board, he made a propo- 
sition to Mr. Waldron, in a letter, to purchase the 
island which he called Motugee, with the territory 
of Muckatoo, belonging to his father and family, 
| and expressing his belief that they were all op- 
posed to the encroachments of the English, and 
were determined not to part with their land to 
them. 

Although the land about the Bay of Islands is 
much cut up by indentations, yet from this cireum- 
stance it affords many pretty views, which have in 
some respects an appearance of an advance towards 
civilization, that one hardly expects to find within 
the seope of the residences of these savages, 

At the time of my visit, which was, as has been 
seen, immediately alter Captain Hobson's arrival, 
and the signing of the éreaty, or cession, it was 
evident that full seven-eighths of the native popu- 
lation hal the same feelings as are found expressed 
in this note, The circumstances that have oecurred 
at New Zealand fully prove the necessity of having 
American citizens aa our consuls abroad, Mr. J. 

R. Clendon, our consul at New Zealand, an inde- 
pendent state, and the only representative of a 
foreign power, whose interest was at stake, was 
consulted by some of the most powerful and influ- 
ential chiefs, who had refused to sign the treaty or 
cession to Grent Britain. 
don for advice, how they should act, and he ad- 
mitted that he had advised them to sign, telling 
them it would be for their good. He himself 
signed the treaty as a witness, and did all he could 
to earry it into effect ; but, in doing this, he said, 
he had acted as a private citizen, by request of 
| the governor, thus separating his public duties 
| from his private acts. At the same time he buys 
large tracts of land, for a few trifles, and expects 
to have his titles confirmed as consul of the United 
States, This is not surprising, and any foreigner 


o obtained it was John Sac, a native of | 
New Zealand, and of the neighbourhood of this | 


a canoe to take him about ten miles up one | 


They came to Mr. Clen-— 


would undoubtedly have pursued the same course; 
for his interest was very great in having | 
the British authority established, while the in- 
fluence he had over the chiefs was too great not 
to attract the attention of the governor, and | 
make it an object to secure his good-will and 
services. » 

The prospects of these islanders are, in my | 


opinion, any thing bnt pleasing, and the change by 


no means calculated to insure their happiness, or 
romote their welfare, It seems to have been 
rought about by a rage for speculation, and a 
desire to take jon of this country, in order 
to secure it from the French. The idea that it was | 
necessary to extend the laws of New South Wales 
over the island, in order to protect the natives, and 
break up the nest of rogues that had taken refuge | 
there, is far from being true. No such necessity 
existed, for there was no difficulty in having any 
one apprehended by sending officers for the pur- 
pose, or offering a reward. . 
The New Zealand Land Company have been the 
secret spring of this transaction, and under the 
shelter of certain influential names, the managers 
have contrived to blind the English public. Lt will 
searcely be believed that the New Zealand Land 
Company had disposed of several thousand shares 
of lund before they purchased an acre. Some 


three or four thousand emigrants, who had pur- 


chased allotments, left England on their way to 
take possession of them, just after the agent, 
Upon their arrival they could obtain no satisfactory 
information respecting their allotments, and were 
left in a destitute condition, to spend the few 
earnings they had left, and to endure all the pri- 
vations to which people landed in a new country 
are subject. 

Even of those allotments that have been given 
out, many are not ptible of cultivation. It is 
seareely to be believed that the high names which 
stand at the head of this company could have been 
informed of the true state of things; yet it is 

erally supposed in this part of the world, that 
t is by their exertions and influence that the 
British government las been induced to take for- 
cible possession of the territory of an independent 
state, which New Zealand undoubtedly was. How- | 
ever this may be, the speculators have succeeded 
in their object, and the country will now be retained 
by England, even if a military power should be 
necessary, Should the New Zealanders resist, and 
they are a warlike race, yet acting against Euro- 
ee discipline, they will readily be overcome, 
[hey are not unlike grown children, and ews be 
more easily ruled by kindness, and by satisfying | 
the wants of the chiefs, than by foree, The popu- 
lation will soon disappear before the whites, for 
the causes that have operated elsewhere are to be | 
seen in action here, where the savage is already 
sinking imperceptibly before the advances of civili- 
vation. While philanthropy, real or pretended, 
is ransacking the globe to find subjects for its 
benevolence, it seems a little surprising that 
scarcely a voice has been raised in Parliament 
against this act of usurpation, 

On the 29th of February, 1640, there was a vio- 
lent gale at the Bay of Islands, said by the mission- 
arivs to have been the severest they had experi- | 
enced, with perhaps the exception of one which 
took place shortly after their arrival. Many vessels 
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suffered great damage, The Thorn, of Sag Harbour, 
which suiled a few days before, bound home, was 
obliged to put back, and in consequence of the 
damage received, was condemned as unseaworthy, 
as was also the Tuscan, an English whaler, The 
barque Nimrod arrived, having lost her topmast, 
and several coasters were missing, supposed to 
have been lost, Most of the vessels lying off Koro- 
rarika dragged their anchors, but they suffered less 
from not being much exposed; the Harriet was 
driven ashore at Tipoona, a few miles to the east- 
ward, near Point Pocock, This vessel parted her 
cables during the night, and the next morning was 
found a complete wreck. ‘The crew barely escaped 
with their lives, Besides these disasters on the 
water, those on the land were also great : fences 
were carried away, houses deluged, grounds over- 
flowed, wharves injured, and the extensive em- 
bankment of the missionary establishment at Pahia 
nearly demolished. The tide rose six feet during 
the night of Saturday, beyond its usaal mark, 
| which caused most of the damage. 

This gale was experienced at the Thames on 
board H. B. M. ship Herald, one lnandred and forty 
| miles to the south; also by the Flying-Fish, off 
Cook's Straits, and by the bark Achilles, to the 
north, Mr. Hale was a passenger in the last-named 
vessel, and took barometrical observations and notes 
during the continuance of the gale. 

From the observations, it appears that the change 
took place at the two northern and two southern 
positions, in opposite directions, proving that the 
gale was a rotary one, and that its centre must have 
passed between the Bay of Islands and the river 
Thames. The greatest force of the gule was be- 
tween the liours of 1 and 3 a.m, on the Ist of 
March. At the Bay of Islands, a calm was ob. 
served by Mr. Dana and others, which lasted fifteen 
minutes, after which the wind rapidly hauled round 
to the westward, and blew with increased violence. 
On board the Herald, the barometer fell to 28-75 in., 
and from the fact of the gale having been expe- 
rienced first to the northward and eastward, it is 
certain that it came from that quarter, and 1 
over New Zealand in a south-west direction : the 
width of the track was about five hundred miles, 

Foreign residents have established themselves in 
many places, and on all the inlets or arms of the 
Bay of Islands their cottages are to be seen, occu- 
pying the points and coves. 

On the north, the British resident, Mr. Busby, 
has built a large and commodivus cottage, and 
commenced laying out his grounds in town lots for 
the future eity of Victoria, of which there was a 
public sale previous to our arrival, All the lots 
were, I believe, purchased on speculation, for after 
seeing the locality, one must be convinced that it 
offers no advantages for more than a village, if in- 
deed for that. re to the westward is situated 
Pahia, the mission establishment. For commer- 
cial purposes, the south or Kororarika shore offers 
the greatest advantages, having the deepest water, 
oe the most sheltered from the stormy 
winds, 

The extent to which speculation has raised the 
rices of land in this neighbourhood is almost 
ineredible. Mayew’s Point, the first above Koro- 
rarika Bay, has on it a few storehouses, which are 
rented for six hundred pounds a year. 

Mr, Clendon, the American consul, for about 
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three hundred and twenty-five acres, of which only 
fifty are level, has received thirty chousand pounds 
from the British government, reserving to himeelf 
the remainder, one hundred acres. He bought the 
while for a trifle a few years ago, The location is 
a pretty one, on a hill about three hundred feet 
high, and is, perhaps, the most commanding spot 
on these waters. The nentuess of his cottage and 
of the grounds about it adds much to ils pleasing 
appearance, 

The introduction of a Sydney police at Korora- 
rika has been of service to that place, for they have | 
dealt in « summary manner with the vagabonds 
who formerly frequented it. 

A Roman Catholic bishop is established here, 
who has a chapel, and it was said, was making 
many converts; but it was supposed that the prin- 


cipal inducement to conversion was the liberality | 


with which he and his associates bestowed gifts and 


presents upon those who joined in their prayers | 
and received the cross, 

Besides the Episcopal mission, under the Rev. | 
Mr, Williams, formerly « lieutenant in the British — 
navy, there is a Wesleyan mission at Hokianga, | 
which is highly spoken of. Many reports have been | 
put in circulation by the evil disposed, in relation 
to these missions; but as fur as my observations 
went, they seemed exemplary in their duties; they 
were also occupied in farming, in which native la~ 
bourers were employed. Mr, Williams having a 
large family growing up, many of them obtained | 
farms, ahd are now in the successful occupation of 
them. There is no doubt the hue and — 
the father, that the mission had obtainec the | 
best land from the natives, arose from this cause, 
Some circumstances were remarked, from which it 
was evident that the interests of the natives were 
looked after by the missionaries, who protected 
their lands and induced them not to sell to the emi- 
grants, who would otherwise have found them only 
too ready to with them, 

It is true that the situation of these missionaries 
of the Church of England is different from that of 
any we had heretofore seen, and equally so that 
they do not appear to have succeeded as well in 
making proselytes as those in the other Polynesian 
islands ; but 1 am persuaded that they have done, 
and are still endeavouring todo, much good. They 
are, however, separated, as it were, from their | 
flocks, and consequently, cannot have that control | 
over their behaviour that would be desirable, 
Many scenes, therefore, take place at the pas or 
strongholds, that might be prevented if the mission- 
aries mingled more with their converts, 

Mr, Williams was kind enough to have divine 
service at the house where our naturalists stayed, 
—Mr, Tibbey’s. 1 was not a little surprised when 
I heard that Mr. Williams had refused any oppor- 
tunity to our philulogist to inspect a grammar of 
language, that was then going 
through the press. I mention the circumstance 
as remarkable, from being the only instance of the 
kind that occurred to us sasinn the cruise ; and it 
cannot be easily imagined what could have been 
the cause of his refusal, for a very short period 
after our departure it would be published, and 
there could have been no fear of his being fore- 


| stalled by us. 


Among the natives the taboo is yet law, though 


| endeavours are making to introduce other laws 


| Ltt 


) and paint it red, after the native fashion. 
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among them. It was told me, on good authority, 
that there had been a trial for murder by a jury of 
chiefs at or near Hokianga, under the direction of 
a white man, but there was great reason to believe 
that the person did not receive that impartial 
justice which a duly-organized court would have 
assured him. The evidence was said to have been 
deficient, but the current belief being against him, 
he was notwithstanding shot, 

The natives, we were told, were not a little sur- 
prised at the summary way in which justice, or 
rather punishment, is dealt out by the magistrate 
of Kororarika. 

Their taboo laws are very strict, and carefully 
observed, even among those who are considered 
Christians, The chief, Tomati, refused to enter 
the house of a person whom he took Mr. Hale to 
visit ; for if he had entered, it would have become 
tabooed; and the native law, which does not permit 
any man to enter a house in which a chief has 
resided, even temporarily, would have compelled 
him to abandon his dwelling. Women alone are 
allowed to enter the houses of chiefs, An instance 
of this was witnessed at the pa of Pomare, and 
another where we attempted to purchase the prow 
of a canoe, This prow, which was sit va 
earved to represent some nondescript animal, wi 
a human head, having the re protruded, was 
accidentally seen in an out-of-the-way storehouse, 
and was somewhat mutilated ; it had belonged to 
the late chief Kiwikiwi, and was tahooed in the 
first deg Overtures were le to the widow 
of Kiwikiwi for its purchase, It was evidently 
considered very sacred, for none of the natives 
would touch it, or even enter the storehouse in 
which it was kept. ibigenrepadeun eat its sacred- 
ness, it was sold, after a little chaffering, for six 
dollars. The first price asked was two pounds, 
but the widow d not resiat the chance of its 
sale. After the was concluded, no native 
could be found willing to incur the penalty of the 
taboo, by carrying it. Whon the transportation 
was accomplished, a new and unexpected difficulty 
arose ; it could not be carried across the water in 
/& canoe, as it was against taboo to do it. The 
threat of making them refund the money, and take 
back the ihu or nose, so worked upon the covetous- 
ness of old Kawiti, the chief, that he consented to 
remove it, and also promised to come the next day 
This he 
punetually performed, using a kind of red earth 
mixed with water. 

The taboo is alwa 
kumara-patches, and the fear of breaking it was 
strongly shown by the intrusion of Mr. Tibbey’s 
goats into the kumara-patch of Pomare, near his 

- No one could be induced to go in to drive 
them out, for fear of punishment; and a m 


| was sent to the chief to allow them to be expelled. 


After the permission was given, the natives could 
not be induced to enter by any other place but that 
where the goats had broken through. 

The natives, for the most part, have their per. 
manent residence in towns, or what are here 
termed “ pas,” which are generally built on high 
promontories, or insulated hills, and fortified in a 
rude fashion, with a palisade of upright stakes, 
about ten feet high: the houses or huts are all 


built closely together. 
Pomare’s pa being near our anchorage, was 


resorted to, to protect their 
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frequently visited. It contained about three hun- 
dred huts, There was a main entrance through 
the palisade, near which are two posts, the tops of 
which are carved into distorted representations 
of the human figure, 

Within the main enclosure are other enclosures, 
each containing five or six houses, with alleys of 
two feet wide, that traverse the town. Their 
houses are very simply constructed: four corner- | 
posts are driven into the ground, and left from two | 
to five feet above the surface; in the centre line 
two or three strong posts are firmly set in the 
Aamo bias, e ridge-pole of the roof; on 
i eas Ear and lashed a horizontal beam 
for the rafters to rest upon, and smaller poles are | 
lashed to the posts, at one foot apart, from the | 
ground up; on these the roofing is worked: the 
material used in thatehing is the rush (typha 
lntifolia), or our common cattail. The manner of 
making the roof is to tie the materials on the hori- 


zontal strips or poles, setting the larger ends on 
the and driving them close against cach 
other, ge ly with the fist, and so on until all is 


sable eee doorways re ‘the eaves, isen 
e-ends; the ing is then cut square off at 
the upper fiictxoatad beam or plate-piece, and the | 
roof is put on, made of the same material, and | 
generally thatched with itorfern. The roofs have 
usually but little pitch, which gives a squat look to 
the houses. Mats are generally hung up at the 
doorways, but some have doors made of pine; they 
are low, obliging one to stoop or creep, in enter- 
ing. heonnd oe houses they have usually peach 
— growing, but nothing else is cultivated about 
em. 


The furniture consists of mats, a few baskets 
and trinkets, an old chest to lock them up in, an 
iron pot, and a double-barrelled gun, generally of 
the best maker, 

Pomare's house was about twenty feet long by 
twelve broad; from five to eight feet high. The 
mode of construction was the same as above de- 
scribed, with the exception that the rafters were 
flat and ornamented with arabesque work, drawn 
with soot or black pigment. The posts were like- 
wise carved; but from the dirt and filth with which 
they were covered, it was difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to decipher them. It is said that the New 
Zealanders have improved in the art of building 
since they were first visited, but they are still in 
this respect far behind any of the islanders we 
have visited. 

Four of our gentlemen, before my arrival, had 
paid Pomare a visit, and made him some presents, 
which, so far from satisfying his cupidity, only 
made him more covetous, On receiving a watcli- 
chain, he asked for the watch; and could not be 
induced to exhibit a dance, unless each person pre- 


| sented him with a shilling. This exaction was 


submitted to, though they were disgusted and dis- 
appointed with the greediness he manifested. The 
dance proved very similar to those seen among the 
Samoans and Tahitians, with the same tossing of 
the arms and legs, and various contortions of the 
body, performed by a number of men and women. 
The only music was that of the voice, two or three 
singing in a high monotonous key. The dance 
M6 owever, seen to disadvantage by candle- 
ight, 

On the top of the hill is a sacred enclosure, or 


Tombs of the chie's:—Dress of the 
‘natives.—Thelr dirty habits. 


| Kianga-taboo, in which is erected the tombs of the 


chiefs. — few days before our visit one was in- 
ere. 

This tomb is formed of a small canoe, eut across 
through the middle, and the two parts joined face 
to face, forming a hollow cone, about seven or 
eight feet long, The corpse is placed inside, ina 
sitting posture, and would remain there a year, 
after which the bones would be carried up the 
river, and as Charley Pomare expressed it, would 
be * thrown away any where,” 

The tomb is painted red, and ornamented with 
feathers on each side, from the ground to the top; 
it is covered with a small shed, to protect it from 
the weather, and enclosed all around with a fence. 
The funeral ceremonies were not witnessed, but, 
from the description of the natives, were very 
noisy, and accompanied with firing of many guns, 
—a general practice on all public occasions, Their 
faces and arms bore evident marks of their having 
been engaged in the ceremony, being covered with 
seratehes which they had inflicted on themselves. 

The pas of the natives are not in reality strong 
places, but are little more than insulated and com- 
manding situations. Pomare makes some show of 
warlike instruments, in the formidable array of 
three ten-pounders, all of them in bad condition, 
though looked at and spoken of by the natives with 
no small pride and conceit, The natives, in time 
of peace, do not live constantly in these pas, but 
are mostly occupied at their plantation-grounds; 
for which reason only » few men were seen loung- 
| ing about in front of their houses. The women 
were generally engaged in making and plaiting 
ee or cooking, and the men seemed the greater 
idlers. 

Their native dress consists of mats of various 
kinds, made of the native flax (phomax), which 
are braided by hand, and are, some of them, finer 
than eting, while others are as coarse as our 
corn-leaf mats, The latter were worn by the 
women While at work, tied around the hips, and 
| sometimes over the shoulders, They carry their 
children on the back, like our Indians, 

The men were more luxurious in their dress, 
having fine mats, conch as ange in size as our 
blankets, ingeniously and beautifully wrought, and 
sometimes gaat rae 
still worn, though they are ually disappearing, 
and the dressis becoming af ts oe mag reiee 
Tahitian. The women now often wear loose slips 
of calico, drawn about the neck, which aré any 
| thing but becoming, while the men have coarse 
clothing, sometimes a dirty white blanket, at others, 
different parts of European dress, The blanket is 
worn in the same manner as the native kakahu, 
They never think it necessary to use clothing for a 
covering; it is worn more from pride and ostenta- 
tion thun any thing else; and not unfrequently a 
native may be seen decked out in a coat and vest 
| without any covering on his nether limba, and 
oceasionally with a pea-jacket and no shirt, That 
which gives a foreigner a peculiar disgust to the 
persons of the New Zealanders, is their filth, which 
also pervades their houses. ‘They seldom, if ever, 
bathe themselves, or wash their clothes, which are 

usually worn until they drop off from age. They 
occasional 


course cannot be expected to keep theuwelves 
clean, 
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single slanting post. The roots are also suspended 


raw, or cooked with the 


Both of these kinds are | 


-bright-coloured feathers, Around the necks of the 


ly anoint their skins with fish-oil, and of 
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To their houses, the deseription of Cook still 
applies: they are small, low, Fogeluad with soot, 
besmeared with grease, and are filled with filth, | 
As yet, their furniture has received no addition | 
from their intercourse with the whites, except the | 
huge sea-chest and iron pot: the former to deposit 
their valuables in, and the latter for cooking. [t 
was remarked by us all, how few of the grotesque 
figures,so much spoken of by voyagers, were to be 
seen, There appeared to be little carving recently 
done, in comparison. with former times. They are 
said to have improved in the construction of their 
houses; but there is still great room for improve- 
ment, before they can vie with any of the other 
islanders we have visited, Their food consists | 
principally of the potato, fish, kumara, or sweet 
potato, Indian corn, and fern-root, which is found — 
throughout the country. The kumara is much 
smaller and inferior in qeaey those grown in 
the other Polynesian isles, Here it is a small 
watery root, and is generally disliked by foreigners. 
It is preserved in Sites constructed for the pur- 
, to prevent the depredations of the rats. 
These are built on four posts, which are scraped 
exceedingly smooth, and are only entered by a 


beneath these houses in large baskets. 

Fish are taken with hooks and nets, and are 
dried and lnid by for use. They also eat a clam, 
which they eall pipi, Hogs and poultry are raised 
in abundance, for their own use and the supply of 
ships. They have, as I before stated, peaches, as 
well as many small berries,and in a few years they 
will have all the fruits of the temperate zone intro- 
duced by settlers. They formerly ate their fish 

5 rcong after the Polyne- 
sian fashion, in the ground, with hot stones ; but | 
now they use an iron pot, in which all their food is 
boiled together. They have a feat fondness for 
rice, with sugar or molasses. y do not want 
for food, for their country is well supplied with 
wild roots, which in case of necessity or scarcity 
can be resorted to. They also e a pleasant 
beverage, resembling spruce-beer, which they call 


The greatest changes which have taken place in 
their customs are the introduction of the use of 
fire-arms, and the adoption of whale-boats instead 
of their canoes. The latter are without an out- 
rigger, and differ in this respect from the boats of 
all the other Polynesians south of the equator. 
They have also adopted the square sail (which 
generally consists of a blanket), in place of the 
triangular one common to all Polynesia, 

The ornaments of the New Zealanders are few; 
those of the men, who are chiefs, generally consists 
in an elaborate tattooing, that gives a striking Yp- 
pearance to the face ; the r ity with which it 
is done is wonderful, They all have their ears 
bored, and have small rings in them, made of jade 
or shark’s-teeth, tipped with sealing-wax, or emall 


chiefs and their wives is hung their “ heitiki,” | 
made of a stone of a gr colour, which is held 
very sacred, and which, with their “ meara,”—a 
short clever or club,—is handed down from father 
to son. The heitiki has some resemblance to 4 
human figure, sitting with crossed legs. This stone 
is procured from the southern island, near the | 
borders of a small lake, which receives its name 
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from the stone, being called Tewai Pounamu or 
the Green-stone Water. From the name of this 
stone, Cook, by mistake, gave the name of Tavy 
Poenammoo to the southern island. It is also 
supposed that Captain D'Urville’s name of Ika- 
ni-inaw (meaning, the fish out of Mawi), given by 


him to the northern islands, may also be the 


name of some place on the northern side of Cook’s 
Straits, Those who are acquainted with the natives 
and their language say, that they have no native 
name for either of the islands, or any part of the 
country, and have adopted into their language the 
names given by the whites, with modifications to 
suit their tongue. 

It was a long time before Pomare would con- 
sent to his wife parting with the heitiki which 
she wore, and that belonging to himself (his atun) 
he would not allow us to take off his neck, even 
to look at. Our consul in ted for me a 
singular story that the southern natives had in- 
vented, relative to these stones: “That they 
were found ina large fish, somewhat resemblin 
a shark, which they were obliged to capture and 
kill for the purpose of obtaining them. When 
first taken from the stomach of the fish, the stone 
is soft, but from exposure becomes hard, and must 
be wrought in its soft state,” This story was re- 
lated by Pomare. The smaller stones were about 
three inches in length, and the larger ones about 
five inches, 

Pomare is a fine-looking man, and is handsomely 
tattooed, He is six feet in height, and well-formed, 
with the exception of his feet and legs, His dress 
was any thing but becoming: a blanket was tied 
about his neck, and hung ungracefully about his 
person, leaving his right arm free ; beneath this 
he wore a shirt and loose pair of drawers, de- 
scending to his knees; the rest of his person and 
his feet were bare. In his hand he usually car- 


ries a short cloak of dogskin, called topuni, shu- | 
puni, or patutu, These short cloaks are, in shape, | 


not unlike those of the knights in ancient times; 
they are about three feet long, being formed of 
common cloth, mat, or sewed dogskin, dressed 
with the hair on, Pomare’s dress was surmounted 
by a blue naval cap, with a gold-lnee band, The 
tattooing may give his features somewhat of a 
fieree aspect, and serve to disguise the expres- 
sion, yet I cannot but believe that his true feel- 
ings are developed in it. His face indicates any 
thing but a kingly character. Perhaps his repu- 
tation for business may have something to do 
with the impression his physiognomy yproduced. 
He told me 
believed that thirty would be nearer the truth. 
The favourite one usually accompanies him ; she 
is highly spoken of for her good sense, and Pomare 
is said to place much confidence in her judgment. 


| She was the best-looking native I saw in New Zea- 


land, but would not be called handsome elsewhere. 
The missionaries have not yet been able to produce 
any effect upon Pomare or the family connected 
with him, Pomure’s chief warrior is arawa, 
who has been persuaded to remain with him, 
althongh a native of Hauaki, on the river 
Thames, 

Mauparawa is a much finer-looking man than 


Pomare,—in appearance a very Hercules; but the | 


effects of dissipation are beginning to be perceived 
in his powerful frame. He has long been a fa- 
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| house 
him to give himself and followers some spirits, 


é had two wives, but it is generally | 


ww eg wa, the warrlor. 
Charivy Pomare. 


vourite with the whites, who admire him for his 


prowess, Many of his followers came with him to 


join Pomare, of whom few are now left; for in an | 


expedition last year he lost almost all of them: 
having landed on Aoteu or Barrier Island, he was 
overpowered and badly wounded, barely escaping 
with life, One of his acts of daring took place in 
the last feuds with the Kororarikans, by whom he 
was much detested. Wishing to put a disgrace 


upon them and show his contempt, he one night | 


took his canoe, and with six of his followers left 
Pomare’s pa or stronghold for Kororarika, the 
heart of his enemies’ strength. He landed there 
in the midst of his fues, whom he found fast asleep, 
Drawing up his canoe on the beach, he went to the 
a white man, whom he awoke, and ordered 


threatening him, in case of refusal, with instant 
death. ey took their spirits quietly, desiring 
the man to say to the Kororaril in the mornin 
that Mauparawa had been there in the night, with 
some insulting ; but before leaving, it 
occurred to him that the man would not have the 
courage to tell of his visit: he therefore determined 
to leave his own canoe, (which was very well 
known,) and take a whale-boat in its stead, All of 
which was done merely to throw a slur upon his 
enemies, at the risk of his own life. 


Another m of some note is a cousin of 
Pomare, called Charley Pomare, the son of the 
former ruling chief of that name, Hoia, the bro- | 


ther of the king, appears to be a stupid fellow. 
Charley Pomare was very talkative and intelligent, 
and although young, appears well-informed in the 
history of the island. In his accounts, he dwells 
perenne on the extensive ravages committed 
Shougi, who I believe was taken or went to 
arope, After his return, finding he had lost 
influence in his tribe, in order to in it, he com- 
mitted some of the most barbarous cruelties that 
have ever disgraced these islands, and made his 
name terrible among the tribes, Most of these, 
before his wars, from three hundred to one 
thousand warriors, but only a few now remain in 
some of those who were formerly powerful and 
independent, and who being from their weakness 
unable to contend by themselves, have become 
incorporated with other tribes. The reason that 
the natives give for this diminution is, that Shougi 
had killed them all. His conquests embraced 
nearly all the northern part of the north island, 
whose warriors he then united, and led against the 
ple of the south, about Hauaki, on the river 
hames. With these he waged a long and blood 

war, and extended the name of Nyapuli, which 
properly belongs to the people about the Bay of 


slands, as far south as Kiapara, His death, which | 


happened a few years since, was a t relief 
both to his followers and foes, <i 

The last war took place in 1837, about two years 
before our arrival. It was, in all probability, the 
last native contest that will be waged. It was 


caused by the disappearance of a woman of Otuiha, | 


whom the tribe of Kororarika were ted and 
accused of having killed and eaten. Tormidable 
preparations were made, and the allies on both 
sides called in; the people of Kororarika being 
aided by the forces from Hoki . The principal 
battle was fought in a piece of marshy ground 
between Waikereparu and Otuiha. Here Pomare, 


Charley Pomare.—WNative tribes. 


better known by the name of Charley, then quite | 


a boy, led the forces of Otuila, while those of 
Kororarika were marshalled by Pi, a great chief 
of Hokianga; and the fight was terminated b. 
Charley first shooting Pi, and then the seeond 
chief, who was endeavouring to save the body, 
with his double-barrelled gun. The heads of the 
warriors were cut off, and preserved as trophies, 
while their bodies were left on the ground. They 
were not eaten, though the Hokianga people are 
said to be cannibals, This latter imputation, how- 
ever, should be received with caution, as the in- 
formation was derived from their enemies, 

From all I could learn, Pomare is not deemed 
very courageous, and was not himself engaged in 
the fight, He is looked upon as quite avaricious, 
and as a great coward: he is much addicted to 
liquor, It will, perhaps, excite surprise to learn 
how he came to exercise the influence he does over 
his countrymen; it is entirely owing to his elo- 
quence, by which he is enabled to lead them any 
where. When Charley was asked the cause of his 
uncle's influence, he said that Pomare could lead 
the people wherever he chose; and to the question 
as to why he himself was not king, he answered, 
“Oh, that is maori” (country fashion). 

Some of the gentlemen visited the pa of Pomare, 
for the purpose of witnessi 
visit to one of his allies, The canoe was seen 
coming up the bay, paddled by forty-five natives, 
and on the side of the hill all the people of the pa 
were collected, shouting, waving their garments, 
and firing muskets, to welcome their friends, 
When the chief touched the shore, a curious scene 
ensued, All the boatmen seized their paddles, and 
ran some distance along the beach, where they 
halted, and formed themselves into a compact 
body, in martial array. Those of the pa did the 
same, and were stationed in front of the canoe; the 
former party then returned, and when near, the 
latter made simultaneously ten or twelve leaps 
directly apears waving their paddles over their 
heads, and giving at each jump a hard guttural 
sound, like hook, The two parties then ahehped 
positions, when the boatmen went through the 
same motions, after which the whole mingled to- 
gether. his ceremony was supposed to repre- 
sent that used on the return of a war-party, 
Pomare was found shortly afterwards seated in 
front x > Han one eae by his people, who 
were busily en; in preparin a t feast, for 
which he was giving directions, aad wha shortly 


| took place, accompanied by much merry-making. 


| not been treated well. 
occurred 


The chief, Pomare, on one occasion paid a visit to 
the gentlemen of the squadron at Mr. Tibbey’s, with 
some fish for sale, and for which he had been 
fishing several hours, He first asked a shilling for 
them, which was handed to him, when he immedi- 
ately raised his price to two shillings, and when 
this was refused, he went away in high dadgeon 
and complained to me on my arrival, that he 
Many instances of the 
same kind L 

Mr. Hale induced Hvia, Pomare's brother, to 


ive him a list of the various clans of the great | 


opaki tribe, which under Shougi had formerly 
been the terror of all New Zealand. From this 
and other authorities, the number of the tribes 
were given at one hundred and five, in which were 


comprised upwards of sixty thousand fighting men. 
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Those who are more acquainted, and have the best 
opportunities of knowing, state the population at less 
than three hundred thowsand; there are others 
who rate the population from thirty to forty thou- 
sand. A mean between the two estimates would 
be nearer the truth. From the information I re- 
eeived, I am satisfied that it cannot be great. The 
population of both islands is said to amount to from 
one hundred and forty to one hundred and eighty 
thousand, and the whole of this number are on the 
north island, with the exception of three or four 
thousand who are on the southern island. It is 
remarkable that every tribe has a name peculiar 
to itself, and distinct from the district which it 
inhabits: thus the natives of Kororarika are called 
Yaitawake; those of Hauaki (the river Thames), 
Ngaitawake; and with few exceptions these names 
begin with the syllable of Nga or Ngati—most com- 
monly the latter, These names are thought to 
have reference to clanship, The members of each 

tribe appear to be all connected by the ties of con- 


Some of our naturalists made a visit to a town 
called Wan situated near the const, about 
thirty miles to the southward of Cape Brett. They 
seen up the Waicaddie river eleven miles to 

aicaddie Pa, Here they found a missionary 
station occupied by a Mr. Baker; but none of the 
family were at home. The old chief of Waicaddie 
was very indignant, and treated them quite un- 
civilly, use they were going to Wangarara, 
After procuring a guide, they set out on foot for 
that place. distance is twelve miles, which 
they accomplished by sunset. The road lay over 
ara consists 
of four or five miserable huts, or what would more 
properly be designated kennels, made in the rudest 
manner, and thatched with fern-leaves. In order 
to enter these, they were obliged to crawl on their 
hands and knees, The furniture of the chief's 
house consisted of a few mats, two or three fishing- 
nets, and an old chest. A fire was smoking in the 
centre to keep out the musquitoes, and the resem- 
blance to a smoke-house was striking; or, perhaps, 
the latter would have suffered by the comparison, 
The accommodations in this hut were rather con- 
fined and crowded; for besides themselves, there 
were three runaway sailorsas guests. They, there- 
fore, gladly accepted the invitation of the chief 
Ko-towatowa, who was on a visit here, to accom- 
pany him to his hut, at the mouth of the bay. 
They went with him in his fine large canoe, and 
aia his residence late in the evening, where 
they found themselves much more comfortably 
accommodated, having clean mats and a good 
supper of pigeons and potatoes. This was Ko- 
towatowa’s principal farm, His pa is situated a 
few miles up the bay, on a rocky point, and con- 

one h and fifty houses, It was, at the 
time of their visit, nearly deserted, in consequence 
of the attention demanded by their crops; and this 
is the case with nearly all the other pas at this 
This part of th flat, and has a good 

i of the country is flat, and has a 
soil; tvapies Ko-towatowa raises most of his 
potatoes and kumaras, which are la and better 
than those raised at the Bay of Islands. They 
also raise a good supply of Indian corn, and are at 
no loss for food, which was evident from the quan- 
tities of dried as well as fresh fish which was seen. 


Chief of Wangarara. 
Wangarara Bay. 


P A great difference was perceived between the 
natives of this place and those of the Bay of 
Islands, The former have had little or no com- 


muniestion with i 
more simple, and the 
conventional value 
place appeared more virtuous and happy, and a 
number of young women were seen, good-looking, 
sprightly, and full of animation. 


ve little or no iden of the 


grand-nnele to Ko-towatowa. He was very feeble, 
with white hair, and clad in an old dogskin robe. 
He was observed to sit all day on a small mound 
of dirt and pipi-shells; having lately lost a relation, 
he, according to custom, is for the season. 
He does not help himself, and is not allowed to 
touch any thing with his hands; his = praca ca 
a sprightly girl, waits upon him; and it was pleasing 
to witness the watchfulness she evinced in attend- 
ing to his wants, often filling and fighting his pipe, 
and holding it in his mouth while he smoked. 
Notwithstanding the promising appearance of Ko- 


swarming with fleas and other vermin. Ko-towa- 
towa isa member of the Episcopal Church, and 
daily performed worship in his native tongue. 
After their morning meal, they began their ram- 
bles, but i not proceeded far cian they were 
met by a e party of natives, who kept sayi 
to them, «anak about one hilling,” by which they 
soon understood that they were required to pay 
one shilling for the privilege of walking on the 
beach and picking up shells; on Ko-towatowa’s 
being appealed to, he soon dispersed them, Ona 
hill, near this place, Mr. Drayton found a beautiful 
speeimen of bulimus Shougii. 
|  Wangarara Bay is a deep indentation in the 
| coast, to which it runs parallel, and is separated 
from the ocean by a narrow belt of high and rocky 
land. It is said to have good anchorage for a dis- 
tance of six miles from its mouth. The entrance 
is very deep, free from danger, and about one mile 
wile; it is a much safer port than the Bay of 
Islands. A vessel might by its entrance 
without suspecting that a harbour existed. Pro- 
visions of all kinds are much cheaper and better 
than at the bay; and although the natives are 
aware of this difference, yet not being able to 
transport their provisions there, they are content 
to dispose of them for a less price. 

Their kind friend Ko-towatowa took them back 
to Wan stopping on the way at his pa, 
where 
peaches, which had been tabooed to his people. 
At Wan they again found their guide, and 
the two old chiefs,—the elder of whom was called 
Kawan, and the other, a little younger, Ruahenna: 
both of them have the character of being great 
rascals, The contrast between them and Ko-to- 
watowa was very much to their di t. 
With some reluctance they ordered a pot of po- 
tatoes to be boiled ; but when night came, they 
positively refused entrance into their huts unless 
each gave a hh which Ko-towatowa sternly 

A 


objected, saying that they were his guests, and 
should not pay. quarrel between the chiefs 
ensued, and the only way it was prevented from 
going to extremity, was to slip the money quietly 
into old Kawan’s hand; after which, peace was 
restored, and they retired for the night, where 
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their manners are | 


money. The people of this | 


They here saw the old chief of Wangarara, | 


towatowa's house and premises, it was found | 


| dealings, covetous for the possession of novelties, 


e presented them with quantities of | 


Character of the New Zealanders, 


they were effectually tormented by the fleas and 
vermin. Ko-towatowa, on taking leave of them, 
refused any compensation for his services; but a 
pressing invitation to pay them a visit at the bay 
was ted, 

They returned by the same route, and by noon 
reached Waicaddie Pa, It contains about two 
hundred houses, and is situated between two small 
| fresh-water streams. This is the most cleanly and 
extensive town in the neighbourhood of the Bay of 
Islands, Mr, Baker, of the pian Mission, has 
settled here; he has many acres of land, and com- 
fortable dwellings, farms ee apes fs and has 
about twenty head of cattle, with guod pasture for 
them. The natives also some cattle, By 
night they reached their lodgings. 

One who has long known the New Zealanders, 
and on whose judgment reliance may be placed, 
gives them srodit or intelligence and generosity, 
and says that they are hospitable and confiding to 
strangers, persevering where the object concerns 
themselves, strongly attached to their children, 
and extremely jealous of their connubial rights. 
A violation of the latter is punished with death, | 
not only to the parties themselves, but sometimes 
extended to the near relatives of the offenders. 
| They are crafty, but not over-reaching in their 


although trustworthy when an 
under their immediate charge, 
over-honest. 

A transient visiter would hardly give them so high 
a character, and would, I think, have an unfavour- 
able opinion of the race, He might, however, 
award to them intelligence; but they appear vindic- 
tive, and, from a number of facts, must be treache- 
tous. One cannot be long seer them, without 
diseovering that they are adepts in triekery, and 
suspicious in their dealings. These bad qualities 
they may have acquired from the number of low 
whites that are among them, They seem destitute 
of any of the higher feelings, such as gratitude, ten- 
derness, honour, delicacy, &c, They are extremely 
indolent and dirty, disgusting in their habits, and 
carry on the infamous practice of trafficin women, 
which even-the highest chiefs are said to be en 
in, openly and without shame, The vice of drunken- 
ness does not exist among them to any degree, and 
it is not a little astonishing that the bad example 
set them should not have been more followed. They 
are extremely proud and resentful of any insult, to 
avenge which the whole tribe usually unites. As 
an instance of this, we may cite the conduct of 
Ko-towatowa, whose hospitality to one of our par- 
ties has been recorded, At the invitation of the 
gentlemen who had been indebted to him for atten- 
tions, he visited them at Tibbey’s, when an unto- 
ward circumstance occurred, which had well-nigh 
ended in an open affront, As they were seated in 
the porch of Tibbey'’s house, one of their thoughtless 
visiters, by way of affording amusement to the 
company, played off upon Ko-towatowa a boyish 
trick, by burning him on the nose witha cigar. This 
produced great anger in the chief, who would have 
at onee punished the rudeness, but through the | 
timely interference of the bystanders, he became 
appeased, but required some atonement for the 
insult offered him; a half-dollar was given him, 
but he said he would accept only half, as he did not 
want to be paid for it, but merely desired a token | 


thing is placed | 
t not otherwise | 


Personal mpuesranoy of the New 
ealandors. 


that it had been atoned for. In the opinion of all, 
he rosé much above the silly trifler who had been 
the perpetrator of the joke. 

The natives are peculiarly sensible to any insult 
of this kind, A short time before our arrival, a 
mischievous white boy, staying with our consul, 
had placed a small brass kettle on the head of an 
old chief, which caused some amusement to the 
bystanders. The chief at the time did not show 
any signs of being offended. He had always been 
well disposed and peaceable towards the whites, 
and was known to have a strong partiality towards 
the family, On going to the pa, however, he men- 
tioned the circumstance to his tribe, which produced 
a great excitement them, They assembled 
and advanced in a body to the dwelling, to require 
satisfaction for the affrontoffered, and 


virB they 
were told and convinced it was done in playfulness, 


they required atonement; and this being refused, 
they took all the clothes that were hanging to diy 
on the lines, and every thing they could find about 
the premises, They even took the shoes and clothes 
off a sick boy, eae was a in = veranda, ae 
rapacity was only stopped by the courage of the 
mistress of the house, who, Soins unable to check 
their proceedings by remonstrances, threw a billet 
of wood at the principal chief. This bold act 
astonished him, and from admiration of her courage 
caused them at once to desist, saying she had a big 
heart, which is their figurative term for a cou- 
rageous - Insults given in this accidental 
way, have been known to occasion the most deadly 
feuds. They have, however, great command of 
temper when insulted. As an instance of this, 
an anecdote was related to me of some chiefs having 
become offended at the Episcopal missionaries, in 
consequence of some transaction respecting lands, 
in which they conceived themselves wronged. The 
offended parties proceeded to Pahia in order to de- 
mand redress; but on their arrival there, the mis- 


 sionaries were absent, and although the whole 


property was at their mercy, there being no one on 
the premises but females, they did not harm any 
and declined to enter into any explanation 


things 
until they had seen the missionaries. Taking their | 


seats quietly at the gate, they awaited their return, 
which did not take place for some hours after, when 
they demanded an explanation of the suposed 
wrong, and atonement for it; and being satisfied, 
they departed without any molestation or injury 
whatever, It will, in all probability, be said that 
such patience was in consequence of the parties 
complained of being missionaries; but that could 
not well have been the case, for they are by no 
means popular with the natives, and the reason is, 
that the missionaries show very little regard for 
their own countrymen, which, in the eyes of » New 
Zealander, is a great crime, 

From all I could gather, I am inclined to believe 
them an observant people, and that they would 
become an industrious one, were it less easy to 
provide themselves with the necessaries of life, 
They show much energy of character in their war- 
like pursuits, on which their whole minds seem yet 
to dwell. The spontancous productions of their 
soil furnish them so easily with all that is required 
for their food and clothing, that there is no sufficient 
incitement to industry. 


The New Zealanders are above the middle size, | 
well formed, and athletic; they vary in colour from | 
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a chesnut toa light copper; they have black hair, 
very thick and curly, which many suffer to grow 
long, while others crop it close. I saw few with 
whiskers, and their beards were light. The fore- 
head is high, sloping backwards; the nose frequently 
aquiline and prominent; the eyes are black and 

iercing, but rather small; the tattooing gives a 

ardness of outline to the chiefs that is not so’ ob- 
servable in the common people; they want, how- 
ever, the softness of the rest of the Polynesian 
family, of which they are a part, not having the full 
muscles, or soft contour of face, which we had 
hitherto observed among the groups we visited. 
They are as indolent as the other cognate races, 
but more capable of ie rh fatigue, 

The following is one of their traditions or 
ing their origin. The first natives came from 
Hawaiki, situated towards the east, in several 
canoes, and the names of some of the principal 
men were, Tanepepeke, Tanewitika, Taneweka, 
Rongokako, Kopain, Kornanpoko: the canoes in 
which they came were called Kotahinui, Kotea- 
rawa, Kohorouta, Takitima, They settled first at 
Kawia, on the western coast; then near Maketu, 
Turanga, and Abnuriri, at the east cape, The 
natives, it may be as well to remark, say that this 
story is all nonsense, yet the similarity of the fore- 


going names with those of the people of Savaii, in 
the Samoan Group, is striking. is, connected 


with the story, which we shall hereafter quote, of 
the introduction of the kumara in canoes, taken 


together, would appear to afford very strong rea- | 


son for the conjecture that they were derived from 
the same source. In their native traditions there 
appears to be some idea of a creation, having a 
neral resemblance to that of the other nations of 
olynesia. 
he trade in native curiosities is not quite so 
great as it used to be, particularly in tattooed 
heads. So great at one time was the traffic in the 
latter article, between New Zealand and Sydney, 
that in 1831, it was prohibited by law, In Go- 
vernor Darling’s administration of the colony, th 
chief Shougi is supposed to have made large sums 
by it, and there are some persons who, in part, 
impute his wars to his desire of gain; for having 
been in England, he became acquainted with the 
value set upon them, and the demand for them. It 
is generally thought that many of the heads thus 
sold have been prepared by the white runaway con- 
victs, who have learnt the mode of doing this from 
the natives. They are still to be obtained, though 


great precaution is used in disposing of them, A 
missionary brig, lying at the Bay of Islands, had 


many curiosities on board, in the ion of the 
peice Ae and after the buying of mats, &e., had 
been finished, he invited our officers to step down 
to his little store-room, under the foreeastle, where 
he had a euriosity which could not be brought out, 
After this mysterious enunciation, they followed 
him to the bottom of the ladder; he then told them 
he was about to put his fate into their hands, be- 
lieving that they were too much men of honour to 
betray him, He then proceeded to inform them 
that he had two preserved heads of New Zealand 
chiefs, which he would sell for ten pounds. He 
could not venture, he said, to produce them on 
board the brig, but if they would appoint a place, 
he would bring them, The penalty for selling them 
was fifty guineas, and he conjured them to the 


Present contition of the New Zealanders. 
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most perfect secrecy. These proved to be beauti- 
ful specimens, and now form a part of our collec- 
tions. So effectually has the fine prevented this 
traffic, that it is an extremely difficult matter to 
obtain a head; they are as rare now as they have 
been common heretofore; and the last place in 
which it could have been expected to find them, 
would have been on board a missionary vessel, 
The New Zealanders are still cannibals, although 
in the districts where the missionaries reside, they 
have done much to put a stop to this practice. 
After the arrival of our gentlemen, an instance oc- 
curred of a chief having killed a boy about fourteen 
years of age, as a medicine for his son, who was 
sick; and as this preseription did not effect a cure, 


a girl about the same age was to be served up, but | 
the timely interference of the missionaries pre- | 


vented it. 
The present condition of the New Zealanders is 
inferior to that of some of the other Polynesian 
nation. There is, as in other places, little or no 
occasion for labour; the industry of a few weeks is 
all that is needed to supply them with food for the 
year; their traffic in pigs and other supplies to 
lac and traders is sie cggae to Revs 
their necessary supply of clothing. It is said their 
moral condition siagladi improved of late, and 
that they are becoming sensible of the advantages 
of civilized life. In the former direction there is 
still great room for improvement, and the latter, I 
should think, as yet far above their ideas of honesty 
and of the obligations they owe to those about them, 
Perhaps those who have become somewhat attached 
to the Christian religion may be a little improved, 
but the only instance that we ean recall to our re- 
collections is that of the chief Ko-towatowa, The 
chiefs, however, in genera] show a growing disposi- 
tion to acquire comforts about their dwellings, and 
in comparison with the other natives, are almost 
cleanly in their persons. Industry is also making 
progress in the cultivation of their plantations. If 
I could believe it possible that the dwellings of the 
| lower classes of the people had ever been more 
filthy, or their persons less cleanly, | would more 
readily credit that some improvement had taken 
place. Numbers are said to be able to read and 
write their own language, having been taught by 
missionaries, aud then have afterwards been 
known to take @ pride in instructing others, and to 
display a t eagerness in the acquisition of fur- 
ther knowledge; but they are far, very far behind, 
in the rudiments of education, the natives of other 
groups where the missionaries have been esta- 
blished, although, as respects natural espacity, they 
may probably rank higher. 
here is much that is worthy of notice in the 
missionary operations here, They seem to have 
pursued a different course from that followed at 
the other groups, and appear to begin by teaching 
the useful arts, and setting an example of industry. 
This has given rise to much remark. ‘Tho mission- 
aries of the Episcopal Church appear to keep aloof 
from the natives, and an air of stiffness and pride, 
unbecoming a missionary in most minds, seems to 
prevail. ey have a chapel at Pahia and one at 
Tipoona, but very few persons attend ; their native 
and Sunday schools have also very few scholars; 
and they appear to be doing but little in making 
converts, Most of the natives, however, have 
morning and evening prayers, but their practices 
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and characters show any thing but a reform in 
their lives. The missionaries hold large tracts of 
land, and about the Bay of Islands the Church 
mission (Episcopal) may be said to have the entire 
At the missionary esta- 
blishment at Pahia they have a printing-p: and 
have printed some parts of the Scriptures. They 
are now printing a New Zealand grammar, In 
the native traditions, there appears to be some idea 
of a creation, having a gids eens anes to that 
of the other nations of the Polynesian groups. 
The first god was Maui, who fished up the earth 
out of the sun; afterwards a great flood came, 


which covered the land, and then the waters were 


dried up by another god, who set fire to the forest. 
From the accounts and observations of all, it may 
be safely asserted that the natives have no religion. 
Some few apparently follow the form of it, and 
call themselves professing Christians; but the 
majority or greater number of the natives have 
none, either Christian or . When undergoing 


tuition by the missionaries, they are said wiry baer 
7 their | 


to stop and ask for a present for having sai 

hymn, and it is said, | know not with what truth, 
that the Catholic missionaries have been in the 
habit of giving them some small token in the shape 
of crosses, which the natives look upon as a sort of 
compensation, 

At Kororarika, as has been stated, there is a 
Roman Catholic chapel, and it is the residence now 
of the bishop of the South Sea Catholic Mission. 
Some singular anecdotes are related of the natives, 
of their first joining one denomination and then 
another, receiving little articles as presents from 
each ; indeed, it is said that there are few of them 
hut conceive they ought to be paid for saying their 
prayers, or attending mass. At Hokianga there is 
also a Methodist or Wesleyan mission, which is 
generally considered the most active, and is doing 
a great deal of good. 

‘The native pas are ly seenes of revelry and 
debauchery, My crew soon got tired of their visits to 
that of Pomare, and complained much of the dis- 
honesty of the natives. Pomare and his suite paid the 
ship a visit a few days after our arrival, for the pur- 

of obtaining his quota of presents. I received 
tim and all his retinue with kindness,and made him 
several a ig ee among which was a fowling-piece; 
but he had, in going round the ship, seen one of 
Hall's patent rifles, that loaded at the breech; and 
nothing would satisfy him but to exchange the gun 
I had given him for one of these, He surprised me 
by at once comprehending its facility of use, and 


its excellent manufacture, After a great deal of 
importunity, I consented to the exchange, but | 


found that he was inclined, after having once suc- 
ceeded, to beg every thing that struck his fancy, 
In this he was followed by the other chiefs, among 
the rest by Hoia, his brother. 'To the latter, I 

ve an old cocked-hat, which pleased him exeeed- 
ingly, and 1 was not a little amused to see him 


wearing it, and dressed ina tight coat and vest, | 


with hare legs, exhibiting one of the most ridiculous 
figures imaginable, although in his own epinion the 
benu ideal of elegance. Pomare went about the 
ship begging for military eaps with gold bands, and 
was extremely importunate until he fownd that 
nothing more could be obtained, I by no means 
admired his appearance on this visit ; for, although 
of good proportions, tall, and well made, he is awk- 


| ward and parrot-toed, His height and manner of | 


| told that there is little authority acknowledged by 


fore = ers She is a far more respectable person 
| than 


| refused until they had finished their dance, and 


| spectators, After running about two hundred and 


| another shout, They then returned in the same 


Exhibition of a war dance and 
fenat dance. 


walking make this defect more apparent, and he 
wants that dignity which is sometimes seen in a 
savage of our country, The New Zealanders, how- 
ever, struck us as bate a closer resemblance to 
our North American Indians than any others we 
had yet met with among the Polynesian nations. I 
was surprised to see how little t was paid to 
the orders of Pomare by his followers, and was 


those who are free, His slaves and wives are 
those who must sustain the burden of his wrath ; 
their lives are at his disposal, and with them his 
will is law; they seem, however, to be treated 
kindly. Pomare is said to be entirely under the 
control of his favourite wife, of whom | have hereto- | 


er husband, and was the most intelligent 
native I met with, 

Wishing to see their war-dances, I requested 
Pomare to gratify us with an exhibition, which he 
consented to do, The ground chosen was the hill- 
side of Mr. Clendon, our consul’s place, where be- 
tween three and four hundred natives, with their 
wives and children, assembled, Pomare divided 
the men into three parties or squads, and stationed 
these at some distance from each other. Shortly 
after this was done, [ received a message from 
him, to say that they were all hungry, and wanted 
me to treat them to something to eat, This was 


much delay took place in consequence. Pomare 
and his warriors were at first immoveable: but they 
in a short time determined they would unite on the 
hill-top, which was accordingly ordered, although 
I was told they were too hungry to dance well, 
Here they arranged themselves in a solid column, 
and stamping, shouting, jumping, and shaking 
their guns, clubs, and paddles in the air, with vio- 
lent gesticulations, to a sort of savage time. A 
more gro ne group cannot well be imagined ; 
dressed, half-dressed, or entirely naked. After 
much preliminary action, they ail set off, with a 
frantic shout, at full speed ina wen chase, which 
not only put to flight all the animals that were 
feeding in the neighbourhood, but startled the 
fifty they fired their guns and halted, with 
manner, anid ons ae before us, a truly savage 
multitude, wrought up to apparent frenzy, and 
exhibiting all the modes practised of maiming and 
killing their enemies, until they became exhausted, 
and lay down on the ground like tired dogs, pant- | 
ing for breath, One of the chiefs then took an old 
broken dragoon-sword, and began running to and 
fro before us, flourishing it, and at the same time 
delivering a speech at the top of his voice, The 
speech, as interpreted to me, ran thus: “ You are 
welcome, you are our friends, and we are glad to see 
you;” frequently ip age ‘After three or four 
had shown off in this way, they determined they 
must have something to eat, saying that I had 

romised them rice and sugar, and they ought to 
have it. Mr, Clendon, however, persuaded them 
to give one of their feast-dances. The performers 
consisted of about fifteen old, and as many young 
persons, whom they arranged in close order. The 

oung girls laid aside a part of their dress to ex- 
hibit their forms to more advantage, and they 
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Natives of Chatham Island. 
Chart of the Bay of Islands. 


commenced a kind of recitative, accompanied by 
all manner of gesticulations, with a sort of guttural 
husk for a chorus. It was not n to under- 
stand their language to comprehend their meaning, 
and it is unnecessary to add, that their tastes did 


not appear very refined, but were similar to what | 


we have constuntly observed among the heathen na- 
tions of Polynesia. Their impatience now became 
ungovernable, and hearing that the rice and sugar 
were being served out, they retreated precipitately 
down the hill, where they all set to most heartily, 
with their wives and children, to devour the food. 
This to me was the most entertainin of the 
exhibition, ‘hey did not appear sel towards 
each other; the children were taken care of, and 
all seemed to enjoy themselves. I received many 


thanks in passing among them, and their coun- 


tenances betokened contentment. Although they 
were clothed for the occasion in their best, they 
exhibited but a squalid and dirty appearance, both 
in their dress and persons. 

No native music was heard by any of our officers, 


and they seem to have little or none in their com-— 


position. In their attempts to sing the hymns, 
chants, or old psalm-tunes, they entirely failed to 
produce any thing like a resemblance. The pitch 
of their voices when speaking, is higher than that 
of Europeaus, (the French excepted,) and that of 
the women was not a tone above, which gives 
additional coarseness to their character, th 
sexes have but little intonation in conversation, 
and there are no tones heard which would indicate 
thy of feeling. 
atham Island, which will probably soon be 
connected with the English colony of New Zealand, 
is now considered as a nest of rogues, and several 
vessels have been robbed there. Its inhabitants 


Zealand; whence their progenitors came about a 
century since, having 


changed their Ianguage. The change consisted in 
reversing the ordinary construction of their phrases, 
and the syllables of words, as, for Hare-mai, Mai- 
hare; and for Paika, Ka-pai. The natives of 
Chatham Island are not tattooed, do not wear 
clothing, and are said to be more intelligent than 
their progenitors. They were conquered a few 
sti ago by a party of New Zealanders from Port 

icholson, who had been driven out by the Kapiti 
trihes, under the celebrated Rauparaka. 

An examination of the charts of the Bay of 
Islands was made, and some additional soundings 
added ; the meridian distance, measured by our 
chronometers from Sydney, gave the longitude of 
the point opposite Mr. Clendon’s wharf, 174° 7! E.; 
its latitude was found to be 36° 17'S. The dip 
and intensity observations were also made here, 
and will be found registered with those results in 
the volume on physics. 

Mr. Couthouy, who was left sick at Sydney, took 
passage ina vessel to Tahiti, and d » avi 
Cook’s Straits, touching at several of its anchorages, 
To his observations I am indebted for the following 
information relative to the southern part of these 
island 


Islands and Mount Egmont, The charts published 
by Clintz at Sydney, give also the height of this 
mountain as fourteen thousand feet, but this was 


| have a tradition that they are derived from New | 


n driven off in their | 
canoes by a storm, and that on landing they had — 
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The first point they made was the Sugar Loaf | 
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Mr. Couthouy's observations. 
Port Couper, 


* 


believed to be erroneous *, for only a small portion 
of the top was covered with snow. The day pre- 
vious to their making land, they had been set to the 
northward by current about twenty miles in four- 
teen hours. 
| They next passed through Cook’s Straits to Port 
Cooper, on the north side of Banks’ Peninsula, 
where they anchored, This harbour is sheltered, 
except from the northerly winds, and is much fre- 
uented by whalers, who resort thither to try out 
the whale-blubber. The beach is in consequence 
strewn with the bones of these monsters. On 
going on shore, a party of three natives and their 
wives were found in a state of wretchedness and 
degradation, — their only clothing being an old 
blanket, disgustingly dirty, besmeared with oil 
and with a reddish earth which had been rub- 
bed from their bodies, and a coarse mat of New 
Zealand flax ; they depended for subsistence on 
a small potato-patch, and smoked fish; they lived 
in low huts formed of stakes, covered with mats, 
and thatched with grass in the rudest manner : 
their condition “oe but little better —_ Sy of 
the Fuegians, A fellow-passenger, who see 
the tens man left of the énibe ateied that these 
were the remnants of a tribe that, but a dozen 
years before, could muster six hundred fighting 
men; they were all cut off, about ten years since, 
by the noted chief Robolua, residing near Cook's 
Straits, The old man appeared deeply affected 
whilst dwelling on the history of his people. 
The cupidity of the whites in this case, as in 
many others, brought about, or was the 
cause of, this deadly attack ; the particulars were 
| as follow, 

The master of an English vessel, by the name 
of Stewart, (the same person from whom the small 
southern island takes its mame,) was trading 
along the northern island, and fell in with the 
chiet Robolua, who was then meditating an ex- 

cursion to the south. Feeling confident that if 
he could come upon his enemies unawares their 
defeat was certain, he offered Stewart to load 
his vessel with flax, if he would transport him 
and his warriors to the place he wished to attack. 
The contract was readily entered into by Stewart, 
and the warriors were taken on board, and landed 
on various parts of the coast, where the inhabit- 
ants, taken by surprise, were butchered without 
merey. Not less than fifteen hundred persons 
were cut off at this and the adjoining harbour of 
Port Levy, or Kickurarapa, This Stewart is 
said to be still living on the northern island of New 
Zealand 


Many specimens of shells were obtained here, 
and a few presents, consisting of pipes and tobaceo, 
were made to the remnant of this once powerful 
tribe. Twoof their fellow-passengers intended to 
land here for the purpose of establishing them- 
selves, but the place offered so little inducement 
that they determined to proceed to Port Levy, a 
larger harbour to the eastward, where the natives 
informed them that refreshments could be had 
in peu: The next day they anchored in it, 
and found it somewhat similar to Port Cooper, 
but more open. In the afternoon a party went 
on shore, and returned with sixty-four brace of 


* J have seen other authorities, which give its height at 


eight thousand feet. 
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Charley, or Karakiharury. 


pigeons, and three black parrots. The former 
were in great abundance and very large, some 
of them weighing twenty ounces: the colour of 
their backs was a dull slate, passing into bronze on 
the neck and wings ; the head was very black, the 
breast white, deepening into a reddish brown on 
the belly, the bill and feet of a bright red, The 
ots were quite black, about the size of a crow, 
and remarkable for two rose-coloured wattles at 
the lower mandible, like the common fowl, They 
also killed a species of pica, called cuga by the 
natives, about the size of a biackbird ; it was of a 
dull black, with greenish reflections on the back, 
and on each side of the neck was a single white 
feather, which curled forward and amet 
Here they became acquainted with Charley, or 
Karakiharuru, the chief proprietor of Port Cooper, 
Port Levy, and Pigeon Bay. Notwithstanding 
these extensive possessions, neither himself nor 
his followers were better clad, housed, or supe- 
rior in any respect to those already described. 
As for Charley himself, he appeared in a striped 
shirt, pea-jacket, and trousers, the cast-off cloth- 
ing of some sailor. F'rom having made the voyage 
to Sydney, Charley fancied he had seen the world, 
and took great pains to show his knowledge and 
excite the admiration of those about hin. The 
captain of the vessel obtained from him about 
twenty bushels of potatoes, at the rate of a pound 
of tobacco for a basket containing about a peck ; 
he besides offered to sell one-third of his dominions 
or estate for a new whale boat. Charley had on | 
the usual heitiki or neck ornament, The only ac- 
count he could give of the locality of this green | 
stone was, that it was found to the southward, in a 
large bed between two mountains. Among other |. 
things in Charley's possession, was an enormous 
wax doll, dressed in the height of the Parisian 
fashion, which had been presented to him by the 
officers of a French expedition that had touched 
there, some time previously,—rather a droll oceu- 
pant of a dirty New Zealand hut. 

About Port Levy the land rises nearly twelve | 
hundred feet high: the soil is every where exceed- 
ingly rich, but its value for agricultural purposes is 
diminished by its steepness ; it would be impracti- 
eable to use cattle in ploughing. The land in all 
parts of the peninsula exhibited the same characters, 
a succession of steep hills, intersected by deep and 
narrow ravines, clothed with a thick forest, except 
where they terminate on the coast, and form a 
tolerably level spot of a few acres in extent, avail- 
able for cultivation. The forest consisted of an 
abundance of fine timber, principally the Kauric 
pine, from one hundred and twenty to one hundred | 
and thirty feet in height, and seven to eight feet in 
diameter. The fern was thick in patches, but in 
no great variety; some scandent and parasitic 
plants were met with, and a { number of 
flourishing ones observed; but Mr. Couthouy having 
no means for the purpose, was not enabled to 
secure any specimens, He remarked that the 
vegetation appeared much more luxuriant and 
diversified than that of any country he had seen 
since leaving Brazil. The soil is a rich black 
loam, composed of vegetable mould and decom- 
posed basalt; the structure of the rocks decidedly 
columnar, exposing at the summit of the hills 
large masses of compact dark gray basalt, con- 

taining numerous crystals of olivine, pyroxine, and 


Cloudy Bay. 


other volcanic minerals. At the base of the hill, 


the rock was frequently s coarse cellular lava, and 
the beech was covered with boulders of all these 
varieties. , ‘ 

They next stopped at Pigeon Bay, hut remained 
there only a few hours; the passengers who were 
in seareh of a position to establish themselves, found 
this quite as unfavourable as either of the two pre- 
vious places. 

In passing to the northward, towards Cape 
Campbell, the coast is high and broken, with no 
level land in the vicinity of the sea; but notwith- 
standing its abruptness, they found only fourteen 
fathoms of water at a distance of four miles from 
the shore, with sandy bottom. They had a fine 
view of the sno ealled the “ Lookers On,” 
about twenty miles to the southward. These are 
supposed to be nearly as high as Mount Egmont, 
and tower up in sharp peaks, covered with snow 
for fifteen hundred feet from the summit. The 
land along this part of the coast is very rugged, is 
apparently unsuited for any kind of cultivation, and 
has no harbours, Off Cape Campbell, a line of 
rocks was seen extending to the eastward about a 
league, which do not appear on the charts; they are 
partly above and partly below water. 

They then anchored in Cloudy Bay, which, con- 
trary to the representation of the charts, secret n 
good anchorage, The wind here sweeps down the 
gullies in strong squalls, but the water is at all 
times smooth, There are five whaling establish- 
ments in Cloudy Bay, each employing from twenty 
to thirty hands, chiefly New Zealanders. The kind 
of whale taken here is prineipally the right whale, 
and the quantity of oil collected the previous year 
was four thousand five hundred barrels, which was 
sold on the spot to Sydney dealers, at forty pounds 
the tun, In addition to this quantity, five thou- 
sand five hundred barrels were taken in the bay, 
by whale-ships, principally Americans, from which 
some idea of its value to onr countrymen may be 
formed, The establishments on shore have con- 
nected with them stores for supplying ships, where 
articles may be had at one hundred per cent, ad- 

| vance on the Sydney prices; potatoes are sold at 
thirty dollars the ton, and pork at twelve and a half 
cents per pound; boards and planks may also be 
obtained at fifty dollars per thousand; wood and 
water are purchased of the natives for muskets, 
powder and ball, blankets, pipes, and tobacco. It 
is alao customary to make a present of two muskets, 
or an equivalent to Robolua, the chief, for harbour 
dues. A Mr. Williams, who was one of the esta- 
blishment, farniahed the above information, 

Two American whalers were found here. A 
nomber of chiefs came off to the vessel, in the 
course of the day; they were fierce-looking 
savages, with coarse matted hair, tattooed visages, 
and bodies besmeared with red earth and oil; some 
of them were clad in coarse mats, others in blan- 
kets, and all exceedingly filthy; most of them had 
the heitiki ornament about their necks, and some 
in their ears, which were also decorated with red 
and white feathers, and the holes pierced in them 
were also made the receptacle of their pipes; others 
had necklaces of human bones, polished—trophies 
of the enemies they had slain, : 

Their manners were uncouth, exhibiting none of 
that amenity so remarkable in the natives of the 

other Polynesian groups; yet there was a rude 


| 


mation about New Zealand, 


dignity about them, that evinced a consciousness of 

their rank and consequence. Three or four women 

came on board, but not one of them could be called 

Oe nae and they appeared to care less about 
eir appearance than the men. 

The noted Robolua made his a ce at the 
breakfast-table, unannounced and uninvited ; he 
most unceremoniously took his seat next the ca 
tain, remarking, * Me, Robolua !" In person, he 
is above the middle stature, powerfully built, and 
rather ill-featured. The usual expression of his 
countenance is not bad, but when enraged, it is 


truly fiendish, and his smail deep-sunk eyes, which 


betoken cunning, gleam with the feroeity of a tiger. 
His head is of enormous size, covered with long 
matted hair, sprinkled with gray; his eyebrows 


were long and shaggy; he had a bad expression of 
| the mouth, resulting from the loss of his teeth, a 


circumstance of rare occurrence among these na- 
tives, He seemed in feeble health, and his fi 

was slightly bent by age; he wore a filthy blanket, 
and over it an old-fashioned plaid cloak, the colours 
of which, like those of his under garments, were no 
longer distinguishable. All the chiefs wore their 
dress so as to cover their left arm, and leave the 
right bare, which Mr. Williams said was for the 
purpose of concealing their meara, or stone cleaver, 
which is constantly suspended to the left wrist, 
ready, at a moment’s warning, for use, and which 


| they take particular care never to expose to view. 


With Robolua was his principal warrior, Oranga- 
dieti, a fine specimen of a savage chieftain, about 
fifty years of age, with a noble though fierce cast of 
countenance, nearly six and a half feet in height, 
and as straight as an arrow; his long hair was tied 
up behind, a a Greoque, the knot being secured by 
two long black feathers stuck through it; altoge- 
ther he had more the appearance of a chief than 
Robolua; the latter, from the account Mr, Wil- 
liams gave of him, owes his ascendancy more to | 
his powers of persuasion in council, and his talents 
for strategy in their system of warfare, than to his 
warlike achievements; and he seldom risks his 
person in battle. The chiefs, in their figurative 
language, say, “The breath of Robolux can turn 
them round and round, and his tongue is more 
powerful than any of their weapons.” He was 
originally a petty rangatira (landholder), Of late | 
years his power had very much declined: five or 
six years ago he could number more than six 
thousand warriors, but now he bas not over four 
hundred. His rapid rise is imputed to the intro- 
duction of fire-arms, for he was long the only chief 
who possessed any number of them; and the decay 
of his power is attributed to the acquisition of this 
weapon by others, and the inactivity arising from 
his advancing age. Several of the natives who 
were met here could read, and a portion of the 
Testament was seen in their possession; two women 
in particular were desirous of showing their ne- 
complishments, and remarked that the missionary 
religion was not made for New Zealanders; it was 
too good for them, Drunkenness and dishonesty 
prevail, by their own cowfession, among the white 
men, who are at times entirely beyond the control 
of their masters; they all have native wives, who 
are taken and disearded at pleasure, 

The whalers stated that the prevailing winds at 
Cloudy Bay in summer and the beginning of au- 
tumn, from November to March, are from the 
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south-east and north-west, which usually sueceed 
each other at short intervals; during the rest of 
the yea , winds from south round to west are more 
frequent, and bring with them wet weather, 

The general information which we obtained, and 
which has not been included in the preceding por- 
tions of the chapter, is as follows: 

The climate of New Zealand is extremely 
changeable; but although it may be considered as 
the cause of many diseases among the natives, it 
is, perhaps, the best suited to a European consti- 
tution of any in the South Seas. A large quantity 
of rain falls during the year, but | was unable to 
obtain any record of its exact amount. The tem- 
perature at Kororarika, during the months of 
February and March, varied from 53° to 78°, and 
the mean was 642°. Inthe sun the thermometer 
rose as high as 110°, The principal prevailing 
winds are from the south-east and west; the former 


are frequently in squalls, and attended with rain; | 


May and June are the rainy months, 

Warm days are often succeeded by cold nights, 
which give rise to pectoral diseases among the 
natives, many of whom are affected by phthisis, or 
swept off by rapid consumptions. They are also 
liable to rheumatism and pleurisy. European and 
| American residents, who enjoy better food and 
clothing, and inhabit more comfortable dwellings, 
are exempt these complaints, Measles, 
hooping-cough, and other epidemics, have been 
introduced from foreign vessels. While we lay at 
the Bay of Islands, the influenza prevailed on 
shore and was communicated to our crew. The 
venereal disease, propagated by their licentious 
habits of life, and unchecked by medicine, is 
si i reducing the numbers of the natives, 

he greater part of the soil of the portion of 
New Zealand which fell under our observation is 
too sterile to be profitably employed in agriculture, 
It consists, in general, of an obdurate yellow loam, 
capable of bearing little else, after it is cleared of 
trees and bhrushwood, than the fern (pteris eseu- 
lenta). Where the soil is voleanic, however, it is 
comparatively fertile; but this description of 
| ground is rare. 
| Wheat and other grains are raised, and the 
| fruits and vegetables of temperate climates suc- 
ceed well. The hills are almost bare of vegetation; 
| for after the ground is cleared, the heavy falls of 
rain sweep the svil from them into the valleys, and 
wear the hill-sides into gullies. In this manner 
esis of good land are formed in them, which, 
jowever, rarely exceed fifteen or twenty acres in 
extent. The only continuous level tract of as much 
as a hundred acres, is on the farm of Mr. Clendon 
on Manawa Bay. The sterility of the soil is not 
the only obstacle the agriculturist has to contend 
with, The fern, of which we have spoken, springs 
up the moment the forest is removed, and covers 
the land with a dense vegetation, Ploughing is 
not sufficient to extirpate it, for it will spring again 
| from the severed roots, and choke the grain. It 
ean only be completely eradicated by removing it 
by hand and burning it. The ashes are then 
spread upon the ground, and are found to be a 
good manure, In this manner the sons of Mr. 
Williams, the missionary at Pahia, are endeavour- 
ing to bring a farm they into cultivation. 
Natives are employed in the labour, and they have 
in this way cleared several acres. 
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| principal article of foreign trade. 


Proits.—Vegetables.—Hemp. 


The fern from its size and strength, is supposed 
tw indicate a fertile soil; but this is not the fact, 
for I have seen nearly a thousand acres in a body 
covered with a growth of it six feet jn height, 


where the ground was deemed fit for no purpose 
but to furnish brick-clay. So densely do the ferns 
grow, that it is impossible to force a way through 
them, and the only mode of traversing the country 
where they abound, is by following the native 
paths; these pursue the high et and ridges, 
and have branches which lead to the neighbouring 
cultivated spots, The moment the culture of the 
land is neglected, the fern again makes its appear- 
anee, 

The clayey soils afford only a scanty growth of 
grass, which is scarcely fit for pasture, and indeed 
there appear to be no native grasses. In the more 


fertile soils, red clover, according to Mr. Bracken- 


ridge, does well; and he believes that white clover 
would succeed on the hills, which are now bare. 


The climate is favourable to the growth of the 


foreign grasses. 

After the fern has been burnt and the ashes 
spread, a crop of whent is raised, and the Innd is 
laid down in grass. To give an idea of the pro- 
duce of land near the Bay of Islands, we may cite 
the instance of Captain Wright’s farm, which is 
eligibly situated, and is considered as possessing a 
fertile soil. He had twenty acres in wheat, whose 
average product was only fourteen bushels per 


ed 


Among the foreign fruits which have been intro- 
duced, are apples, peaches, and grapes. The latter 
grow best in the volcanic soils, but the climate is 
considered to be too moist to permit them to attain 
perfection, The peaches are fine, but the propen- 
sity of the natives to plack them before they are 
ripe prevents them from attaining their full flavour. 
Cape gooseberries are plentiful, but the commun 
description of that fruit, and the currant, have not 
been introduced. Late writers have given mar- 
vellous accounts of the growth of the fruit-trees of 
temperate climates, in New Zealand; but these 


may be set down as exaggerations calculated to 


mislead, and intended to subserve speculation. 
The success of Captain Wright, however, in raising 
fruit and vegetables, has been g 

Among the native vegetables is the sweet-potato, 
which they call kumara: it is plentiful. 

The missionaries stated that the natives have a 
remarkable tradition in relation to this root; namely, 


that it was first brought to the island in canoes of | 


a different construction from their own, and com- 
posed of pieces of wood sewed together. 

Cook left the common potato, which has been 
eultivated ever since his visit, and is: now plen- 
tiful. : 

The native hemp (phormium tenax) is a most 
useful plant; it grows in large quantities, and is 
applied by them to many purposes, besides being a 
Tt is an im- 
portant material in the construction of their houses, 
for which purpose it is made into cords, that are 
also employed for other more common uses. It is 
manufactured into fine fishing-lines, which are 
much prized at Sydney for their strength and 
beauty. 

The manufacture of the hemp is altogether per- 
formed by the women, who cut it, and after it has 
been dried a little, divide it into strips of about an 


ll 
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inch in width, The outer green fibres are then 
scraped off with a piece of glass, or a sharp shell. 
The inner fibres being thus exposed are easily 
separated, and the greatest care is taken to keep 
all the fibres as straight as possible, both in this 
and the following operations. To this precaution 
the great strength of the cordage the natives make 
of it, is owing. After the fibres are | ted, 
neg washed, rubbed, and laid in the sun to 
| ‘The vegetation of New Zealand is of a fresher 
and deeper green than that of New Holland, and 
has some resemblance to that of Terra del Fuego, 
According to the missionaries, the rid and 
indeed the greater part of the northern ‘eo, are 
destitute of trees; and the woods, which are con- 
fined to the valleys, are for the most part in de- 
tached spots. The western part of this island 
contains more actual forests than the eastern, 
| Tt was remarked by our botanists that trees of 
genera which in other countries grow in the more 
barren soils, are found in New Zealand in those 
which are fertile, This is in particular the case 
with the pine tribe. It also appeared to them, 
| from the position of isolated trees, and the quan- 
tity of Kaurie-gum found imbedded in the soil, 
that forests had formerly been more generally 
spread over the face of the country, than they are 
at present. 

The gum which has just been spoken of is still 
produced by the Kaurie pine, which is the finest of 
the timber-trees of New Zealand. The greatest 
portion of that which is shipped from the island is 
dug from the ground. Small quantities of the 
latter description have been purchased by our 
countrymen, and shipped to the United States, 
where it was manufactured into a varnish, This 
was of a quality, and was afterwards sent to 
New South Wales and New Zealand, where it is 
sold for copal varnish, , 

The Kaurie and Kaikotia pines yield spars which 
for large ships are not i 
world, The trees are generally lange, 
easily brought to the coast by means of the nume- 
rous streams, 

The natives use these trees in building their 
canoes, which are dug out of a single log. They 
have no out-rigger, and are in consequence liable 
to accident from want of stability. Great inge- 
nuity is shown in repairing them. We saw a war- 
canoe which was sufficiently large to be manned 
by fifty men; it had a prow extended ten feet 
upwards, which was elaborately carved and decked 
with tufts of feathers. The paddles have spoon- 
shaped blades, by which the canoes are propelled 
with great swiftness, 

No native quadrupeds were found wild in New 
Zealand. Cattle have been introduced, and thrive. 
| Those which are imported require to be fed, but 
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those raised in the country can provide for them- 
selves, and grow fat by browsing. 

Among the birds are the native nightingale and 
the tui, also known under the sobriquet of the 
parson-bird. The latter is a great favourite with 

| the natives. 


strike me as pleasing, but several of our gentle- 

| men saw and heard it in the woods; they deseribe 
its note as rather louder than that of the bird 
called by the Samoans “poe,” and it is at times 
said to utter a cry resembling the sound of a 
trumpet. 

The domestic fowl does not appear to have been 
known before this island was visited by white 
men, 

I made inquiries in relation to the mode in which 
hirds were taken in this country before the intro- 
duction of fire-arms, but could not obtain any satis- 
factory information, I was inclined to think that 
the natives had no method of doing this in former 
times. 

The great staple articles of trade are flax, spars, 
and wheat; potatoes and gum are also exported; 
but the whale-fishery is of more value at present to 
foreigners than all the productions of the soil. 
This is carried on from the shores by parties of 
New Zealanders and foreigners; but they are 
rapidly destroying this source of wealth, for, as has 
been stated, their eagerness for present gain leads 
them to destroy the animals whether old or young, 
without discrimination, 

The whaling establishments of British subjects 
on the coast are numerous, and the most disgrace- 
ful acts are perpetrated by their occupants and by 
the crews of the whale-ships, who not only use 
violence against the natives, but against each other. 
As New and is in the immediate vicinity of 
the whaling-ground, it is a desirable rendezvous 
for our whalers; and the American whaling fleet, 
actively employed on the coast in the spring of 
1640, amounted to one h sail. 

Many spars are now exported to England, where, 
however, the smaller sticks are not as much 
esteemed in proportion as the larger ones. Several 

overnment yeasels have recently obtained spars 
or the royal navy at the trifling cost of a few 
blankets and muskets. The latter, in particular, 
are a great inducement to the chiefs, who are 
willing to devote much labour for the purpose of 
acquiring the means of rendering themselves 
powerful, Besides ave and blankets, gunpowder, 
lead, coarse blue and white cottons, whiskey, rice, 
sugar, and ases are the articles most in re- 
quest, These now bring enormous prices, in con- 
sequence of the demand caused by the number of 
immigrants; but the effect of these prices is to 
render labour proportionably dear. 


I saw it only in a cage, and its note did not | 
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Havine completed such repairs as were necessary, 
the Vincennes, with the Porpoise and Flying-Fish 
in company, sailed from the Bay of Islands on the 
Gth April, 1840, for Tongataboo, I believe that no 
in the squadron felt any regret at leaving 
ew Zealand, for there was a want of all means 
of amusement, as well as of any objects in whose 
observation we were interested. 

We had at first a light breeze from the north- 
ward and westward, followed bya calm, after which 
the wind came round to the southward. The wea- 
ther was remarkably pleasant. 

Cape Brett, according to our observations, is 
erroneously placed in the charts, which make it 
forty-two minutes too far to the eastward. We 
experienced after sailing a current of eight miles 
to the northward in twenty-four hours, On the 
Sth April, the current set north-east-by-north, half 


a mile per hour. 

On te Oth, the sea was smooth, and the 
day calm ; and we not only tried the current, but 
the distance below the surface at which a white 
object was visible. The sun's altitude was ob- 
served at the same time. 

T was desirous to over the positions of 
some of the doubtful shoals, and to verify the 
a ee assigned to Sunday Island (the ul 
of D’Entrecasteaux). Had th 
sign, I should have preferred pursuing a more 
eastern route than I did, which I am satisfied 
ao have shortened our to Ton, 
any difficulty in reaching that island, or any risk 
of falling to the leeward of it at this season of the 

, for westerly winds prevail in its neighbour- 
hood. We had a light wind from north-east to east- 
north-east. 

On the Lith April, we had reached latitude 29° 
5., longitude 178 W., and had on that day a most 
beautiful halo. It was formed at first of the 
segments of two great circles, the chords of which 
subtended an angle of 54°. These gradually 
united, and formed a circle around the sun, 
whose diameter meagured 42°. 


ATTENDING THEM—PAssaAce 
FAMILY OF TONGA—TERMINATION AND RESULT OF THE WAR—CASE OF TIE FEEIER WOMEX—TOM 


| did not form parhelia ; the sun’s altitude was 29° 


is not been my de- | 


I do not conceive, however, that there is | 


Nias that thoy had left the ship Tobacco Plant, 
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The parhelia were very distinct, and had spurs 
on their outer sides ; two points in the vertical 
plane intersecting the sun, were very bright, but 


20°: no | ed clouds were to be seen, but the 
whole sky was hazy, and the wind fresh from the 
north-east. About two hours after this phenome- 
non, much lightning occurred, with torrents of 
rain, but no thunder, and this continued throughout 
the night. The barometer stood at 29°99 in. ; 
thermometer 71° 75'. The weather by six in the 
morning had cleared, and we had the wind light 
from the westward. The clouds were seen flying 
rapidly from the north-east. 

On the 13th the wind still continued from the | 
southward and westward, but light clouds were | 
still flying from east-north-east, and the sea was 
rough and uncomfortable. We had over 
the place assigned to the Rosetta Shoal, and I 
pare I may safely state it does not exist in that 


piace, 

On the 14th we made Sunday Island, the Raoul 
of D’Entrecasteaux. It is high and rugged, and 
had every ap nee of being volcanic; the rocks 
rise like basaltic columns. The island affords no 
anchorage, and the wind being light, I was not 
able to get near enough to send a boat to land and 

rocure specimens; the sea, also, was very rough. 
Sunday Island, aceording to our observations, 
lies in latitude 29° 12’ S,, and longitude 178° 
15° W., which agrees well with its established posi- 
tion; it is said to be inhabited by a few white men, 
sie of the officers reported that they saw 


smoke, 

On the 15th, we fell in with the Tobacco Plant, 
American whaler, Swain, master, that left the 
United States about the same time we did. She 
had not been very successful. A singular cireum- 
stance is connected with this ship during her 
cruise: H.B.M. ship Herald, Captain Nias, whom 
we met in Sydney, picked up, several months since, 
off Java Head, four hundred miles from land, a 
whale-boat, with six men, who to Captain 
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which had been burnt at sea, They were taken 
on board the Herald, most kindly treated, brought 
and landed in New South Wales. The crew of 
the Herald presented them with 100/., and Captain 
Nias allowed them to sell their boat; besides all 
this, they were amply supplied with clothes, This 
report of the loss of the ship seemed placed beyond 
contradiction, and to meet her afterwards caused 
us ae surprise. A day or two after we had lost 
sight of the ship, a man whom I had taken on 
board as a distressed seaman, confessed that he 
had deserted from her, and also informed us that 
the six men had left the ship at sea in an 
boat, in consequence of the ill treatment they 
received from the captain, and the short allowance 
of provisions on board, The manner in which they 
carried on their deception upon Captain Nias, his 
officers, and crew, was remarkable, and shows how 
much commiseration all classes of men feel for 
those in distress, and how unwilling they are to 
scrutinize a tale of sorrow, when they have the 
apparent evidence before them of its truth, These 
men were upwards of twenty days on board the 
Herald, and yet I was told that they were through- 
out consistent in their account of the alleged mis- 
fortune, and apparently showed much proper 
feeling for the fate that had befallen their com- 
| panions. ‘ 

Until the 19th we had light breezes; in the after- 
noon of this day we saw the appearance of a water- 

out, forming about half a mile from the ship; 


the water was seen flying up, as if from a circle of 


| fifty feet in diameter, throwing off jets from the 
circumference of the circle, not unlike a willow 
basket in shape, and having a circular motion from 
right to left; there was a heavy black cloud over it, 
but no descending tube; and it did not appear 
to have any progressive motion. Desirous of 
tting near, 1 kept the ship off for it, but we 
had little wind; the cloud dispersed, and the whole 
was dissipated before we got near to it. The 
electrometer showed no change. 
The next day, the 20th of April, in latitude 24° 


26’ S., longitude 174° 47! 30’ W., we took the 


trades from about east: passed over the position | 


assigned to the island of Vasquez, but saw nothing 


of it. Some appearance of land existing to the 
eastward, the Porpoise was despatched to look 
for it. 


On the 22nd, we made the island of Eooa, and 
that of Tongataboo, The wind the whole day was 
very variable, with squalls and heavy rain ; and it 
being too late to run through the long canal that 
leads to the harbour, I deemed it most prudent to 
haul off for the night, A southerly current drove 


us further off than I anticipated, and we did not | 


succeed the next day in rogeining our position; we 
experienced much lightning and rain, with the 
wind 
1 p.m, we rounded the eastern end of Tongataboo, 
and stood down through the Se gp canal, ~~ 
is a dangerous , and ought not to 

attempted when the wind is variable or light ; it is 
nine miles in length, and passes between two coral 
reefs, where there is no anchorage; it was at the 
western end of it that the Astrolabe was near 
being wrecked in 1827, It is from half to one 
mile wide, MF ersip narrowing, until the small 
island of oga appears to close the passage. 
When nearly up to this island, the passage takes a 
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strong from the eastward. On the 24th, at | 
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short and narrow turn to the northward; in turning 
round into this pass, I was aware of a coral patch, 
laid down by the Astrolabe, and hauled up to 
avoid it, by passing to the eastward; but the 
danger was nearer the reef than lsid down, and 
the sun’s glare being strong, we were unable to 
see it, and ran directly upon it. For a moment 
the ship’s way was stopped, but the obstacle broke 
under her, and we ed on to the anchorage 
off Nukualofa, the residence of King Josiah, alias 
Tubou. In our survey of the above passage, no 
shoal was found in the place where the ship had 
struck, and we had the satisfaction of knowing 


that we had destroyed it without injury to the | 


vessel, 

The tender had arrived before us, and I found 
also here the British vessel Currency Lass, This 
harbour, when it is reached, is a safe one, and is 
well protected by the reefs, 

Nukualofa is a station of the Wesleyan Mission, 
the heads of which, Messrs, Tucker and Rabone, 
paid me a visit, and from them I learnt that the 
Christian and Devil’s parties were on the point of 
hostilities; that Taufaahan or King George, of 
Vavao, had arrived with eight hundred warriors, 
for the purpose of carrying on the war, and putting 
an end to it, 

The islands of Tongataboo and Eooa are the two 
southern islands of the Hapai Group (the Friend] 
Isles of Cook); the former is a low, level island, 
while that of Eooa is high. The highest sini of 
Tongataboo is only sixty feet above the level of the 
sea, while that of Eooa rises about six hundred 
feet; the strait between them is eight miles wide. 
Tonga is extremely fruitful, and covered with 
foliage, and contains ten thousand inhabitants; 
while that of Eooa is rocky and barren, and con- 
tains only two hundred inhabitants, 

eden he that I might exert an influence to 
reconcile the parties, and through my instrumen- 
tality restore the blessings of peace, I proffered my 
services to that effect, which were warmly ac- 
cepted by the Reverend Mr, Tucker, I therefore 
sent a message to the chiefs of the Christian party, 
to meet me in fono in the morning, and late at 
night received a notice that they would be pre- 
pared to receive me, On the morning of the 24th, 
I landed, with all the officers that could be 
from other duties; we were received on the beach 
by Mr, Tucker, and were at once surrounded by a 
large number of natives, It was impossible not to 
be struck with the Ore difference between these 
people and those we had just left in New Zealand; 
nothing of the morose and savage appearance so 
remarkable there, was seen; here all was cheer- 
fulness and gaiety; all appeared well-fed and well- 
formed, with full faces and muscles. The number 
of children particularly attracted our notice, in 
striking contrast to the New Zealand groups, where 
few but men were seen, In a few minutes we 
heard the native drum, calling the warriors and 
people together; we went a short distance along 
the beach, passed into the fortification, and up a 


 Sertllgeale. | on the 3 of which is now the 
ission church, and the house of King Tubou, 
On pace dl we passed by the drum, or as it is 
here called, toki, which is a large hollow log, not 
unlike a pig-trough, made of hard, sonorous wood; 
it is struck with a mallet, shaped somewhat like 
that used by stone-cutters; it gives a sound not 
n2 
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King Joaiah. 


unlike a distant gong, and it is said may be heard 
from seven to ten miles, 

From the top of this hill (sixty feet high, and 
the most elevated point on the island) there is an 
extensive view, over the island on one hand, and 
on the other over the encircling reefs and the deep 
blue sea, I felt familiar with the scenes around 
me, from the description I had often read in 
Mariner's Tonga Islands, and feel great pleasure 
in confirming the admirable and accurate deserip- 
tion there given. The names we heard were fa- 
miliar to us, and we found, through the natives 
and missionaries, that many of the descendants of 
the persons of whom he speaks were present. 

I was within the fortification of Nukualofa, the 
seene of many of the exploits which Mariner re- 
lates, I was now surrounded by large numbers of 
warriors, all grotesquely dressed and ready for the 
fight, with clubs, spears, and muskets. In addi- 
tion to the usual tapa around their waist, they had 
yellow and straw-coloured ribands, made of the 
pandanus-leaves, tied around their arms above the 
elbows, on their legs above and below the knees, 
and on their bodies: some had them tied and 
gathered up in knots; others wore them as scarfs 
—sume on the right shoulder, some on the left, and 
others on both shoulders. Some of these sashes 
were beautifully white, about three inches wide, 
and quite pliable. Many of them had fanciful 
head-dresses, some with natural and others with 
artificial flowers over their turbans (called sala); 


and nearly all had their faces painted in the most | 


grotesque manner, with red, yellow, white, and 
black stripes, crossing the face in all directions. 


Some were seen with a jet black face and vermilion 
nose; others with half the fnee painted white. 
When a body of some eight hundred of these dark- 
| looking, well-formed warriors, all eager for the 
fight, and going to and fro to join their several 
| companies, is seen, it is hardly possible to describe 
the effect. The scene was novel in the extreme, 
and entirely unexpected, for I considered that we 
were on a mission of peace, A few minutes’ con- 
Vorsation with Mr. Tucker accounted for it all. 
The evening before, the “ Devil's” party, it ap- 
| peared, had attacked their yam-grounds; some of 
the natives were wounded on both sides; and 
great fear had been entertained that they would 


have followed up their attack even to the town of | 


Nukualofa; most of the warriors had, therefore, 
been under arms the whole night. 

We were led through all this confusion to the 
small hut of Tubou or King Josiah: here we were 


Serine: to his majesty, with whom I shook | 
ds, 


He was sitting on a mat winding a ball of 
sennit, which he had been making, and at which 
occupation he continued for the most part of the 
time. He has the appearance of being about sixty 
years old; his figure is tall, though much bent 
with age; he has a fine dignified countenance, but 
is represented as a very imbecile old man, fit for 
any thing but to rule; as domestic and affectionate 
in his family, caring little about the affairs of 
government, provided he can have his children 
| and grandchildren around him to play with, in 
| which amusement he passes the most of his time. 
Seats were provided for us from the missionaries’ 
houses, and were placed in the hut, whose sides 
being open, gave us a full view of all that was 
passing without. King Josiah, with his nearest 
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side seemed as though they were transfixed to the 
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relatives and the highest chiefs, about ten in num- 
ber, occupied the hut, together with the missiona- 
ries and ourselves. The warriors were grouped 
about in littl squads, in their various grotesque 
o Whee aie 3 
en all wrote eclar ready, we waited some 
few minutes for Geangs. When he made | 
his appearance, I could not but admire him : he is 
upwards of six feet in height, extremely well pro- 
portioned, and athletic; his limbs are rounded and 
ull; his features regular and manly, with a fine 
open countenance and sensible face; all which 
were seen to the advantage. The only 
covering he wore was a large white tapa or gnato, 
girded in loose folds around his waist, and hanging 
to the ground, leaving his arms and chest quite 
bare. He at once attracted all eyes; for, on 
approaching, every movement showed he was in 
the habit of commanding those about him. With 
unassuming dignity, he quietly took his seat without 
the hut, and as if rather prepared to be a listener 
than one who was to meet us in council. This 
was afterwards explained to me by Mr. Tueker, 
who stated that King George is not yet considered 
a native chief of Tonga, and, notwithstanding his 
actual power here and at Vavao, is obliged to take 
his seat among the common people, On observing 
his situation, and knowing him to be the ruling 
chief de facto, 1 immediately requested that he 
might be admitted to the hut; and he was accord- 
ingly requested to enter, which he did, and seated 
himself at a respectful distance from the king, to 
whom he showed great and marked respect, 

Mr, Rabone, the assistant missionary, was the 
interpreter, and the conversation or talk that passed 
between us was in an undertone, ‘I'he peculiarity 
of figurative speech, common to all the islanders, 
was very marked in King George, affording a con- 
densed, or rather concise mode of expression, that 
is indicative of sense and comprehension. They 
began by assuring me of the pleasure it gave them 
to see me, when they were just about going to 
war, and were in much trouble. I proposed | 
myself as a mediator between the parties, and that 
each party should appoint ten chiefs, to meet 
under my direction and protection, in order to 
arrange all the difficulties between them ; that 
these should meet on neutral ground, on the island 
of Pangai-Moutu, about half-way between the 
heathen fortress of Moa and Nukualofa. I also 
offered to send officers or go myself to the heathen 
fortress, to make a similar request of them. With 
all this they appeared pleased, but in answer to it 
King George simply asked, “ Will they ever re- 
turn!’ After a little conversation, they assented 
to my propositions. I then took the occasion to 
rebuke them mildly for allowing their followers to 
assemble in their w , and with so many 
warlike preparations on such an occasion, telling 
them that I thought it indicated any thing but the 
peaceful disposition, in the belief of the existence | 
of which I had called the meeting, The affair 
concluded by their leaving the whole matter to my 
discretion, and with an assurance that they would 
conform to my decision, During the half hour | 
spent in this conference, the whole multitude out- 


spot, awaiting in anxious expectation the result, 
As King Josiah (who it seems is exceedingly prone 
to somnoleney) was now seen to be nodding, I 
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judged it time to move an adjournment, and the 
| council was broken up, 

All now became bustle and apparent confusion ; 
every one was in motion; the whole village, in- 
eluding the women and children, carrying baskets, 
hoes, sticks, &c., besides their arms and war in- 
struments: all were going to the yam-grounds, 
expecting an engagement with the heathen. It 
had a fine effect to see them passing quickly 
through the beautiful cocoa-nut groves, in com- 
panies of fifteen to twenty, in their martial cos- 
tumes, painted, belted, and turbaned,—some of the 
finest ene of the human race that ip well 
be imagined, surpassing in symmetry and grace 
those of all the other groups we had visited. The 
fashion of their warlike dress is changed for every 
battle, in order to act as a disguise, and prevent 
them from being known to the enemy, but yet they 
are readily disti ed by their own party, 

Anxious to know the actual cause of the war, I 
made every inquiry that was in my power, and 
satisfied myself that it was ina t measure a 
religious contest, growing out of the zeal the mis- 
sionaries have to propagate the Gospel, and convert 
the heathen. With this is combined the desire of 
King George, or Taufaahan, who is already master 
of fnpai and Vavao, to possess himself of all the 
islands of the group. About three years prior to 
our visit, a war had broken out in Tonga of a 
similar character, and the Christian party being 
hard pressed, sent to ask the aid of King George, 
who eame, relieved them, and defeated their 
enemies. Mr, Rabone, the missionary above spoken 
of, was residing at Hihifo, a town or fortress on 
| the west end of the island, where he converted a 
few of the natives, who were required to remove 
| from the district by the ata, which is the title the 

governor of the district bears. They refused, as 
they asserted their lands were all there, and they 
wished to remain. About the same time, Mr. 
Rabone thought proper to shoot one of their 
| sacred pigeons, which incensed the people against 
him ; for if a native had committed the same act, 
he would have been clubbed, and as he himself 
confessed he knew their superstitious feeling for 
this bird. Mr. Rabone, in consequence of this 
occurrence, was obliged to remove to Nukualofa. 
The heathen also complained that their temples 
were dese , their customs broken in upon, 
and their pleasures destroyed by the Christian 
party, who endeavoured to interdict their com- 
forts, and foree laws upon them in the shape of 
taboos through their king ; that they even proli- 
hited the smoking of tobacco, an innocent pleasure, 
which the natives have long been accustomed to, 
and take t delight in, but which is now for- 
bidden by royal ordinance to the Christian Vs 
and any infraction of the law severely punished. 
The heathen now said that they could no longer 
endure these acts, and were determined to resist 
them by retaliation, and prevent the further pro- 
pagation of the Christian religion. 

The natives who had renounced heathenism, and 
| joined the Christian party, finding they were not 
permitted to remain at Hihifo, retired to a short 
distance from it, and built themselves a small 
fortress, which the ata finally blockaded. The 
Christian now sent for aid to Nukualofa, 
and having enlisted the feelings of the mission- 
aries and their adherents in the cause, they sent 
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Messenger sent to the heathen 
purty. 


message for King George, who again came with a 
large foree from Hapai and Vayao to their assist- 
ance, On his arrival, a long conference ensued, 
in which the ata exp himself desirous of 
treating for peace, and proposed that a conference 
should take place in his fort. 

To this King George assented, and proceeded to 
the small Christian fortress in the vicinity of 
Hihifo, where it is said he was met by a deserter 
from Hihifo, who told him that the only purpose of 
Inviting him to a conference there was to assassi- 
nate him and his chiefs, This story was said to 
have been confirmed from other sources, but this 
additional evidence seemed far from being sutis- 
factory, King George immediately resolved to in- 
vest and storm the fortress of Hihifo; and, for the 
purpose of diminishing the enemy’s strength, had 
recourse to a singular s m. He directed all 
of his men who had any friends or acquaintances 
in Hihifo, and of these there were many, to ad- 
vanee towards the walls, and each one to call to 
his relation, friend, or acquaintance within, and 
assure him of safety if he would desert! This had 
the desired cir ape a great many persons, forming 
4 large part of the garrison, jumped over the wall, 
and joined the besiegers. The remainder, being 
weakened and disheartened, surrendered, ‘Thus 
the difficulty ended for the present, the rest of the 
heathen not having yet joined in the affair, 
although it was said they were fully prepared for 
hostilities, King George now re embarked, to re- 
turn home with his warriors, sailing for Honga 
Tonga and Honga Hapai, which is the route 
taken in their voyages when going back to Vavao. 

The following account of the resolution he took 
there was derived from King George, through Mr, 
Tucker, and clearly proved to my mind that his 
object now was to enlarge his dominions, by add- 
ing to them the island of Tonga. “ Here he 
reflected apon the subject of his departure, and 
the defenceless state of King Josiah or Tubou ; 
and he was so forcibly struck with his danger, 
and that of the missionaries, that he resolved to 
returo, and remain at Nukualofa until the heathen 
were finally subdued.” We, in consequence, found 
him established, building and fortifyng a town, 
and his forees daily arriving from Vavao and 
Hapai. Indeed his whole conduct did not leave 
ns fi room to doubt what his intentions were, 
and that the missionaries and he were mutually 
serving each other's cause. I mentioned my 
suspicions, relative to King George's ambition, to 
the missionaries, and how likely it would be to 
peat any reconciliation or pence with the 

eathen, and was much surprised and struck 
with the indifference with which Mr. Rabone 
spoke of the war. He was evidently more inclined 
to have it continue than desirous that it should 
be put a stop to; viewing it, in fact, as a means 
of propagating the Gospel. I tted to hear 
such sentiments,and had little hope, after becoming 
aware of them, of being instrumental in bringing 
about a peace, when such unchristian views ex- 
isted where it was least to be expected. 

On coutsultation, Eliza Anne Tulou was selected 
as the most proper messenger of é that could 
be sent, and the only one indeed who could go with 
safety. She is the daughter of Faatu, the heathen 
chief of Moa, one of the largest heathen fortresses; 
is married to a chief of the Christian party. She 


182 King George's town. 
is a fine intelligent-looking woman, with good sense 
and much good feeling, and entered warmly into 
the arrangements, She was despatched with a 
written proposal for the conference, and was to 
return the next day, She is called the sacred 
daughter, and goes where she likes without being 
molested. ; 

After the council was over, I went with Mr. 
Tucker to the missionary houses, passing through 
the town (if so it may be called), pa score entirely 
of reed huts, of small dimensions, and enclosed 
with wicker-work fences. The missi houses 
are on the outskirts ; the whole contains about six 
hundred houses ; and on looking inte a few, they 
did not appear to be very cleanly. The houses are 
built after the fashion of the Samoans, only the 
sides are of wicker-work, made of the slender 
sugar-cane. The dwellings of the missionaries are 
very like those of the better sort, and are within an 
enclosure ; and the only difference I observed 
was, that they had glazed windows. Like the 
others, they had no floors, and the earth was 
covered with mats, 

Mrs, Tucker, whom we found exceedingly intelli- 
gent, gave us a kind weleome. She has for some 
time been the principal instructress of both old and 
young: I can myself youch for the unexpected 
| proficiency of some of her scholars in speaking 
English. To her and her husband I feel much in- 
debted for their answers to the many inquiries re- 
| specting the state of things in the island,—the 
employments and character of the natives, their 
wars, manners, and customs, They appeared inde- 
fatigable in their exertions for what they considered 
_ the good of the natives; among other things, they 
have endeavoured to introduce a variety of vege- 
tables and fruits ; cabbages, turnips, and mustard 
were seen ; among the fruits, were pine-apples and 
eustard-apples, which thrive well; oranges have 
been introduced, but do not succeed, because they 
are injured by an insect, which leaves its larve on 
the fruit, and causes it to fall before it reaches 
maturity, They are obliged to pull all their fruits 
before they are ripe, in consequence of their liability 
to destruction by the ants, if left to ripen on the 
tree, 

King George, or Taufaahau, is building his town 
near by, just without the fortification of King Jo- 
| sinh: it is an enclosure of four hundred yards 
square; the fence consists of close wicker-work, 
made of the small sugar-cane, and in order to 
make it stronger, several thicknesses are put toge- 
ther: this makes a more effective defence than one 
would imagine; it is about eight feet high, and 
trimmed off on the top, and when new has a very 
metty a nee, e permanency and arran 
at with which the town is laid ply make Tau 
fanhau’s intentions quite evident. The avenues 
cross the square diagonally, the gates being at the 
corners, and in the centre is a large area, left for a 


are mostly within the fortress; this isa high mud 
wall or embankment, on the top of which is a 
wicker-work fence; on the outside of the wall is a 


. are three principal gateways, which are very 
narrow en formed by thick cocoa-nut posts, 
: set firmly and closely in the ground, admitting only 

two persons ata time; these entrances are about 
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| sitting, standing on their 


chapel. 
The houses of King Josiah’s or Tubou’s town | 


ditch, twelve feet wide by five feet deep. There | 


King ’s house.—Return of the mes- 
Sacer dent to the heathen party. 


fifteen feet long, and in order to secure them against | 
an attack, they are so arranged as to be filled up 
with earth; they have likewise a number of hollow 
logs buried in the wall, and set obliquely, serving 
as loop-holes, through which they may have a cross- 
fire at their enemies as they approach. ‘These 
loop-holes can only be used for muskets, and have 
been introduced since the natives began to use fire- 
arms, or since the time of Mariner, for he makes 
no mention of them in describing the fortresses, 
King ee dy house is near by : it was originally 
built at Hihifo, for a chapel; the chief of that place 
gave it to Taufaahau, and it was divided into three 
parts, and brought to Nukualofa in canoes. On my 
visit the king was not at home, but Mr. Tucker 
asked me to walkin. The building is not a large 


one; it is divided into three — by tapa 
screens, and sipetl rte furnished. I observed 
many decanters and tumblers on a shelf, the former 
well-filled to appearance with spirits and gin; but 
I had no opportunity of knowing actually what the 
contents were, Many of the queen’s waiting-maids 
were Roem arranging the house previous to her 
arrival; she was hourly expected from Hapai, and 
is reported to be the most beautiful woman in the 
group. The new town is rapidly progressing ; 
great regularity exists, and every thing is so 
arranged that each company of warriors with their 
families are assigned a particular quarter in which 
to build; they have come prey » too, for the 
purpose, having brought many parts of their houses | 
with them, ese houses have a temporary ap- | 

pearance, although they are very comfortable; and 
the rapidity with which they build them isastonish- | 
ing : he enclosure, and about fifty houses, were 
built in three days; twelve men can complete a 
house in a little more than a day. The average 
size of the houses is fifteen 7 twenty feet, and 
about fifteen feet high under the ridge-pote; they 
are of circular or ell sen form. The furniture of 
the natives consists of their implements of war, ava- 
bowl, a chest or box for their valuables, and a set 
of mats, some of which are made for the floors, and 
others for screens; the latter are about two feet in 
width, and are seen partly surrounding them when 
heir ed which are sup- 
by serolls at each end; they are pretty, some 

of them being much ornamented. 

They have quantities of tapa cloth, in a 
thin sort of which they use to roll themselves at 


night, as a securit inst the musqui with 
| which their island bicnide: The new ton is 


a and safe one. Our messenger, Anne Eliza 
ubou, returned, and gave me assurances that the 


joyment of their land and their gods, and did not 
wish to interfere or have any thing to do with the 
new religion. They again asked me, if they came, 


Customs of the Tongese, 


would I protect them fully! In reply to this, I 
sent the strongest assurances of protection to them. 
My hopes, however, of producing a and re- 
conciliation among them, to decline ; for it 
was evident that King George and his pect 
and, indeed, the whole ian party, 
to be desirous of continuing the war, either to 
force the heathen to become Christians, or to carry 
it on to extermination, which the number of their 
warriors made them believe they had the power to 
effect. I felt, in addition, that the missionaries 
were thwarting my exertions by permitting war- 
like preparations during the pending of the nego- 
tiations, 

On the 28th, our boat returned from Moa, bring- 
ing an old blind chief, called Mufa. The wife of 
| Faatu came in place of her husband, accompanied 
by four or five lesser chiefs, who had been deputed 
to attend the council, The wife of Faatu is a 
large fat woman. He hin was willing to at- 
tend, but his chiefs and people interfered and pre- 
vented him, as he was coming to the boat, fearing 
lest he should be detained as a hostage ; and they 
made such an outery (according to the officer) 
against it, that he was obliged to yield. 

Mufa is the grandfather of Taufanhau, and was 
supposed would have some influence with him. 
From every thing we saw, we became satisfied that 
the heathen were desirous of making peace, at 
least the people of Moa, I gave orders to provide 
them with every thing for their comfort, giving 
them full assurance of my protection, and their 
safe return ; and finding them ill at ease on board 
ship, I ordered a tent to be pitched on shore for 
their accommodation, and had them supplied with 
rice and molasses, as well as the food they are in 
the habit of eating, consisting of yams, taro, &c. 
Deeming it advisable that Faatu should be pre- 
sent himself, I again sent a boat for him, The 
people of Moa, though heathens, have not taken an 
active part in the late disturbances, which are for 
the most part confined to Bea and Houma; and 
although the Moans are more strongly allied to the 
latter, they have always kept up an intercourse 
with Nukualofa, 


heathen, who are inhabitants of the sacred Tonga, 
and have always been looked up to by the inhabit- 
ants of the rest of the group, who were obliged to 
carry thither offerings, &c., to the gods, as superior 
to themselves, when they see an attempt made to 
subjugate them, by those whom they have always 
looked upon with contempt, and to force upon them 
a new religion, and « change in exer eos they 
have hitherto looked upon as sacred. Such feelings 
are enough to make them war 1 so any inno- 
vation in their social polity and laws; and after 
having been acknowledged from time immemorial 
as pre-eminent throughout the whole group, in- 
eluding Wallis, Hoorn, Traitor’s and ee, 
Islands, it is not surprising that they sh be 
found the active enemies of religious encroach- 
ments. Their vexation is augmented by the disap- 
pointment they experienced in the last election of 
the king of Tonga (Tui Kanakabolo); Tubou, 
although the brother of his predecessor, was chosen 
by them in preference to Mumui, the son, because 
they believed him to be favourable to their side, 
and opposed to the Christian party; Mumui, on the 
other hand, was brought up by the missionaries, 


One can readily enter into the feelings of the | 
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speaks English tolerably well, and is the mission- 
aries’ principal sehool-teacher, Mr, Tucker in- 
formed me that Mumui is now considered as the 
son of Tubou, and will be entitled to the succession, 
for which both Faatu and Taufaahau, are likewise 
eandidates, on the death of Tubou, 

The singular custom is said to prevail in Tonga, 
that none of the royal family ever receive a title of 
office ; for by so doing, I was told, they would 
virtually renounce their right to the kingdom, 
The Tui Kanakabolo has the power of rescinding 
titles. In one view, the government may be con- 
sidered a kind of family com for the ns 
holding titles and offices address one another by 
the names of father, son, uncle, and grandfather, 
without reference whatever to their real degree of 
relationship. 

The titles generally consist of the name of the 
district over which the chief rules, and of which 
they receive the revenues, with “tui,” a word 
synonymous with lord, before it. This, however, 
is not always the case, for there are others who 
have distinct titles, as Lavaka, the king of Bea, 
one of the bitterest opponents of the Christians, 
and who is determined to die rather than submit to 
them; and Ata, Takafauna, and Vaea, the great 
chief of Houma, ‘he latter was deposed a short 
time since, yet still retains his tithe among the 
heathen. 

Shadrach, or Mumui, as he is also called, is a 
good sample of the Tongese. I saw him at Mr. 
Tucker’s, where he was introduced to me; and [ 
must confess myself not a little ised to hear 
him address me in tolerably good English, asking 
me the news, and what occurrences had taken 
place in Europe. It appeared ridiculous to be | 
questioned by a half-naked savage upon such sub- 
jects; but I must do him the justice to say he 
seemed quite familiar with some of the events that 
have taken place during the last fifteen or twenty 
years. He is one of the missionaries’ most zealous 
converts, and I believe to Mrs. Tucker is due the 
eredit of teaching him; he has, I understood, sole 
charge of their large school of three hundred scho- | 
lars, and it, in and regularity, equals, if it 
does not exceed, any in our own country. Mrs. 
Tucker thinks this is partly to be ascribed to his 
being a high chief, whom mer are brought up to 
have a great respect for, Mumui’s countenance 
shows much sgn, CB but his figure is rather 
out of proportion : his age is under thirty. 

On the 27th, I visited Nukualofa, on business 
respecting the English schooner Currency Lass, 
Captain Wilson, which vessel was found here. The 
master reported that two of his men had been 
seized by King George, and imprisoned, until a | 
ransom was paid, and the four Feejee women he 
had on were delivered up. On inquiry, it 
proved that two of the crew of the Currency Lass, 
with the knowledge of the commander and owner 
(who was t), had taken the Feejee women on 
board at Vavao, knowing it to be against the laws 
of that island; they thence sailed for Tonga. On 
their leaving Vavao, a canoe was immediately de- 
spatched to Tonga, to inform King coer of the 
occurrence, and it arrived before the v - Kin 
George, on her arrival, immediately sent on 
for the purpose of a search; but the women were 
concealed below, and they were believed not to be 
on board. It however became known, in some 
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way, that they were there, and when four of the 
veasel’s crew were sent on shore to mend the casks 
to receive oil, King George seized them, and tied 
them to trees. He then sent word, that the wo- 


| men must be given up, and that the owner must 


ay a ransom of muskets for the men, I found no 

difficulty in arranging the business, King George 
was very frank and straightforward about it, and 
told the facts very much as they are above related. 
On my pointing out to him that he had taken the 
wrong course, and was pune the innocent men 
of the crew, he said he had no means of telling who 
were the guilty, but that if he had done any thing 
wrong he was willing to make amends. I thought 
that the conduct of the Currency Lass had been 
improper, and the decision being left to me, I de- 
termined that the men should be set at liberty, the 
women given up, and the muskets paid; that King 
George should return the water-casks, and pay for 
those that had been injured. I took occasion, how- 
ever, to impress upon King Sore the necessity of 
not being so precipitate in punishing the innocent 
for the guilty. The men of the Currency Lass who 

| had received bad treatment at his hands, received 
a recompense, and so the affair was ended. 

On the morning of the 29th, it was reported to 
me that Mufa, the old blind chief, and his compa- 
nion, had decamped, without giving any notice of 
their intention, and after eating their fill of the good 


| things set before them, besides carrying off the re- 
| mains of their feast. This movement, 


afterwards 
learnt, was owing to their having received intelli- 
gence of the people of Bea having made another at- 
| tack upon the yam-grounds of the Christians, and 
cantina off a large quantity; and they were fearful 
lest some retaliatory measures should be taken to 
intercept them. 

This day the kings visited me, with a number of 
their chiefs and people in a large canoe, and made a 
fine appearance on approaching the ship; it was the 
largest we saw during the voyage; it was one hun- 
| dred feet in length, and of the double kind, which 

consists of two canoes of different size joined 

ther by a deck thrown across them both; on thi 
deck a small house is constructed, which serves for 
a cabin to keep off the weather; above the house 
was a small platform, eight feet square, with a rail- 
ing on each side; the mast, which is about thirty 
feet long, ia supported by guys, having a long yard 
attached to it, with its mat-sail of huge dimensions 
furled, 

In all canoes, both double and single, small 
hatchways are left at hoth ends, with high comb- 
ings, and when under way, a man is always seen in 

| each baling out the water. Their mode of propel- 
ling the canoe by sculling is peculiar to the Tongese 
and Feejees; the sculler, instead of using the oar 
as we do, stands behind it,and holds it perpendi- 
cularly, The oar has a broad blade, and is ten feet 
in length; the seuller thus has the whole weight of 


| his body to assist his strength in using it: it is 


confined in a hole in the platform. There is gene- 
rally one of these oars at each end, and they are 
enabled to propel one of these large canoes between 

| two and three miles an hour by means of them. 
The Tongese are great adepts in managing their 


canoes when under sail; and they sail much more | 


swiftly on « wind than before it. As this canoe is 
of Feejee origin, I shall defer describing it until a 
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Native music. —Conduct of the kings 
on board. 


The canoe of these chiefs was seen advancing 


slowly over the calm sea by the effurts of its scul- 
lers, and was filled with men, keeping perfect time 
and making excellent music. 

They sing any words, but generally such as are 


| applicable to the mission of business or pleasure 


they may be on; and although the air and bass are 
heard most distinctly, the four parts are all sung 
in the most perfect harmony, From the fact that 
the tenors and basses sing parts of a bar, alterna- 


ting with each other, and come in perfectly, it would | 


seem that they cultivate music in their own rude 
way, producing a wild but agreeable effect. To 
this the scullers keep time, 

This music has a great resemblance to that of 


the Samoan Group, and it is the custom in both to | 


sing it while at work. It may therefore be in- | 


ferred that it is native, for the Tongese never had 
foreign music of any kind taught them, The mis- 
sionaries themselves do not sing, and declared 
they were not able to tell Old Hundred from God 
save the King, if the same words were adapted to 
both! The females of this island, generally, have 
very musical voices, whose pitch is the same as 
that of European women; the voices of the men 
are a full octave below, round and full; all are 
very apt in learning a tune. Mr, Drayton remarks 
that he did not hear a single strain in the minor 
mood in singing, nor even in their natural sounds 
in speaking. Music might be cultivated among 
this people with great success, from the evident 
delight they take in musical sounds, and their 
strong desire to learn; but they could with diffi- 
culty be prevailed upon to sing, for the state of the 
country, and the fear of the missionaries, or the 
order of the king, prevented it. 

Finding me engaged on the island of Pangai- 
Moutu, at the observatory, the natives passed to 
the shore, I received them in my tent, and the 
first words spoken were to inform me that they 
had come to the conference; and they asked where 
their adversaries were. Being well aware that 
they had avoided coming the day before, and had 
gone out to make battle, instead of coming as 
appointed to the meeting, and that they knew the 


chiefs of Moa had returned, I took care to let 


them know that I was not to be imposed upon by 
such a trick, When they saw they could not 
deceive me, they seemed disposed to laugh it off; 
but finding that their chiefs and warriors Seattoree 
of one hundred) were all armed, 1 too 

retort upon them for their want of confidence, and 
to tell them how unlike it was to their profession 
of Christianity, and that they must show a proper 
disposition, before the white people would give 
them any credit for being Christians. I then took 
the two kings with me on board the ship, leaving 
their canoe to follow. Shortly after we had em- 
barked, King George's followers, finding a canoe 


on the beach owned by three natives of Rotuma, 


who reside at Moa, stole the paddles out of it, 
turned it over, and set it adrift, On making it 
known to King George, however, he promised 
recompense, but would not punish or seek to find 
out the perpetrators of the deed. I felt provoked 
that the king should not have had more control 
over them, He in truth seems to exercise very 
little power over his people. The kings were 


care to | 


shown over the ship, and several guns were fired, | 


| succeeding chapter, which they pretended to wonder at very much. 


Religion of the natives. 


They remained on board upwards of an hour, 
and took lunch with me. I was much amused 
with their conduct; they ate heartily of every 
thing on the table, and finally crammed themselves 
with almonds and raisins, with a most unkingly 
appetite. They then requested leave to take 
some to their wives, which they tied up in the 
corner of their tapas, Before they left the ship, I 
presented King G (in the name of the govern- 
ment) with a handsome fowling-piece, and King 
Josi 
lighted him, Their majesties were both naked, 
except the tapa wound around their waists; and it 
was a curious sight to see them endeavouring to 
imitate us in the use of knives and forks. ey 
left the ship highly delighted with their presents 
and visit, sinter | in their canoe, and proceeded 
to Nukualofa, all joining again in the same chorus, 
The canoe was nearly level with the water, and 

like a floating mass of human bein 

Thes ended my hopes of effecting the desired 
reconciliation between the two parties, The hea- 
then are represented by the Christian party and 
missionaries as a set of cruel savages, great liars, 
treacherous, and evil-disposed; and this character 
seems to be given to them only because they will 
not listen to the preaching; and it is aiteged they 
must therefore be treated with severity, and com- 
pelled to yield. Under these feelings it was in 
vain to ex to produce a reconciliation; and 
had I been aware of them, I should not have 
attempted the task. I must here record, that in 
all that met our observations, the impression 
that the heathen were well-disposed and kind, an 
were desirous of putting an end to the difficulties. 

Several of the officers visited sara hear to 
reach it, it is necessary to pass in boats ugh a 
large shallow lagoon, and it must be crossed nearly 
at high water, or the channel will be found very 
tortuous. The town or-village is situnted a little 
above the general level; it is surrounded by a 
ditch, which has little depth, as the coral rock is 
soon reached, and is not cut into. The intrench- 

ment is composed of earth and logs, over which is 
a wicker fence, like that at Nukualofa; at the 
gates the ditch is interrupted, so as to form 
entrances, which are narrow and low, On the 
inside a -house with a sentinel was found; 
within the intrenchment was a high and well-built 
fence, and inside again were rate enclosures, 
They were led to the house of Faatu, the principal 
chief, who treated them with civility and kindness; 
they found him to possess both  digalty and fees 
ness. In his house were sev Tonga drums, 
which were offered as seats. The natives were in 
great numbers, of all ages and sexes. A brisk 
trade was carried on for the supplies we needed; 
and although Faatu took no active part, yet the 
whole was evidently under his supervision. 

The missionaries were kind enough to give me 
the following outline of the belief of the 
belonging to this group of islands, They worship 
many gods, who are believed to possess unlimited 
power over them, and are called the gods of Bulotu 
or Atua faka Bulotu, whom they believe immortal; 
some of these gods are of this world, and are called 
Atua. 

They believe that all evil is inflicted by certain 


gods, called Atua Banuu; that the spirits of all | 


chiefs go to Bulotu; but that those of poor people 
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with a red silk umbrella, which highly de- | 


eathen | 
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remain in this world, to feed upon ants and 
lizards; that the island of Bulotu is not distant, 
although they do not attempt to fix its locality; 
that both gods and goddesses have visited Ton 
within thirty years past, when they drank ava im 
their temples, and were married to Tonga chiefs; 
that byw + her se Bann of Bulotu do not 
consider lying, theft, ad » murder, &e., as 
extiséa, bait sn thitine at this vorld, which are left 
for the inferior gods to deal with, and do not con- 
cern their more elevated natures, The only crime 
against the higher gods is snerilege, committed 
towards their temples, or an improper use of the 
offerings. They call their oldest god Maui, and 
say that he drew the world or islands out of the 
sea with a hook and line; the first he drew up he 
named Ata, which is referred to Pylstart; the next 
was Tonga, with all its group of islands; then Lo- 
fanga and the other Hapai islands; and Jast, the 
Vavao Group. After he had finished his work, he 
came and fixed his residence at Tonga, In those 
days the sky was 80 near the earth that men were 
obliged to crawl One day Maui is represented as 
having met an old woman with water in a cocoa- 
nut shell, of whom he begged some drink, which 
she refused until he promised to send the sky up 
high, whieh he did, by pushing it up, and there it 
has remained ever since, ‘To Maui is ascribed the 
origin of that most useful tree called toa, the irun- 
wood (casuarina), which in time reached the sky, 
and enabled the god called Etumatubua to descend. 
Maui had two sons, the eldest called Maui Ata- 
longa, and the younger Kijikiji, but by whom is 
not known. Kijikiji obtained some fire from the 
earth, and taught them to cook their food, which 
they found was good, and from that day food has 
been cooked which before was eaten raw. In 
order to preserve the fire, Kijikiji commanded it 
to go into certain trees, whence it is now obtained 
by friction, They further say, that during the 
time old Maui was on the earth, the only light was 
like that of the moon, and that neither day nor 
night existed; that Mani and his two sons live 
under the earth, where he sleeps most of his time; 
that when he turns himself over, he produces 
earthquakes, which they call “mofooeke.” Maui 
is not now worshipped Wy any tribe, nor is he loved 
or feared, 

Tangaloa, their second god, is thought to be 
nearly as old as Maui, and equal to him in dignity. 
He resides in the skies, which the Tongese believe 
to be very numerous, Hilkuleo is the god of spirits, 
and is the third in order of time; he dwells in a 
eave in the island, Bulotu is most remarkable for | 
a long tail, which prevents him from going further 
from the cave in which he resides than its length 
will admit of. In this eave he has feasts, and lives 
with his wives, by whom he has many children; he 
has absolute power over all, and all are forced to 
go to him ; he isa being without love or goodness ; 
to him the spirits of the chiefs and mataboles go, 
becoming his servants, and are forced to do his 
will, and to serve for what purpose he pleases ; he 
even uses them to make fences of, or as bars to his 
gates ; and they have the idea that his house and 
all things in it are made of the spirits of people, 
where they continue to serve without end. They 
never pray to Bulotu, except when some sacri- 
lege has been committed to the offerings they 
make him; and on this occasion they always 


Three natives of the island of Rotuma 


| when the Tui Tonga is sick; and it depends on the 
reigning Tui Kanakabolo whether or not a human 
sacrifice is offered. None but gods are ever per- 
mitted to come from Bulotu, This god has his 
spirit-temple, where all their valuable presents to 

e gods are deposited, I was shown by the mis- 
sionaries some whale’s teeth that were 
prettily carved, 
temple lately destroyed by the Christian party. 

We saw here three natives of the island of Ro- 
tuma, who had been some time at oes : one of 
them was said to be a chief of high rank; another, 
an old man, a chief also, and a kind of Mentor 
to the former, who spoke a little English, and was 
quite blind, having become so since he had left his 
own island. The old man seemed to feel great 
solicitude about his charge, and expressed a wish 
to get away from Tonga. The reason he gave me 
for this desire was, “ there was too much fight here; 
it would be bad for the young chief, who was to be 
aking.” He told me also there had been no war 
on his island for many years. It is erally 
known by the whalers and others, that at Rotuma, 
the people are the most peaceable of any of these 
Polynesian islanders ; and the whalers have been 
in the habit of resorting thither, because they ex- 
perienced little difficulty, and are in no danger of 
being molested by the natives. He mentioned 
that many of his islanders were now abroad, on 
board of whale-ships, where they earned 
wages, and afte returned to the island with 
some property; he said that Rotuma contained 
very many people, He who was designated as the 
| high chief, was a pleasing, handsome young man, 
and appeared modest and gentle in his deportment, 
Some thought he resembled in physiognomy our 
American Indians, but I did not myself re- 
mark it. 

The natives of Tonga, in habits, customs, looks, 
and general appearance, are so like the Samoans, 
that we were greatly struck with the resemblance; 
indeed, in writing of Samoa, | mentioned that many 
things have been derived from Tonga, particularly 
their tapa covering from the waist downwards, 
called siapo. The two races also a in having no 
covering for the head, and the females resemble 
each other. The missionaries, through the king’s 
ordinance, have caused the females to clothe them- 
selves up to the neck with the pareu; but this is 
only conformed to before the missionaries, for we as 
frequently saw it worn in the native fashion. 

In colour the Tongese are a little lighter than 
the Samoans, and the young children are almost if 
not quite white. As they grow up, they are left, 
both males and females, to run about in a state of 
nature, with their hair cropped close, except a 
smal! curly lock over each ear. This is a practice 
which has before been spoken of, as prevalent 
among the Samoans, Indeed, the similarity be- 
tween the ap ce of the children in the two 
groups is such, that they might be mistaken for | 
each other. A larger proportion of fine-looking 
people is seldom to be seen in any portion of the 
globe; they are a shade lighter than any of the 
other islanders; their countenances are generally 
of the European cast; they are tall and well made, 
and their muscles are well developed. We had an 
opportunity of contrasting their physical characters 
with those of several other natives, and particularly 
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make a human sacrifice. They also invoke hin | with a naiiea of The features of the | 


latter were more nearly allied to those of the negro 
than any we had yet seen. Wis hair was woolly, 
his face prominent, and his lips thick. His nose, 
however, was not remarkably broad; his eyes were 
small, deeply sunk, and had a lively expression; 
his countenance was pleasing and intelligent, and 
his cheeks thin; his limbs were slender, and the 
ealf of his leg high*. 

We also found some of the Feejee islanders here: 
the intercourse between Tonga and the windward 
islands of the Feejee Group, is frequent, This in- 
tercourse is said to be the cause of the warlike 
habits which the Tongese have acquired, The 
people of Feejee appear to disadvantage when con- 
trasted with those of Tonga; for the latter have 
much frames, their colour is several shades 


larger { 
lighter, and their hair straight and fine, while that | 


| of the Feejee is frizzled, 


The women of the Tonga Group are equally re- 
markable for their nal beauty, 

The natives of Tonga, from the missionaries’ 
accounts, are industrious and ingenious; much at- 
tachment exists between husband and wife, and 
they are very fond of their children. We were 
surprised at their numbers, which give a striking 
air of cheerfulness and gaiety to the scene, when 
they are seen in groups, playing, and practising 
many kinds of jugglery. 

As far as we observed, the Tongese are very fond 
of amusements, and smoking tobacco is absolutely 
a passion with them; this is raised by themselves: 
the leaf is cut up very fine, and then rolled within a 


fine pandanus-leaf, forming acigar, The Christian | 


party are not allowed to smoke, although they use 
large quantities of ava, made of the piper mythis- 
ticum, which has more intoxicating ok ielherie 
effects than tobacco. So singular an interdiction of 
the one, with the free use of the other, induced me 
to ask Mr. Tucker the reagon of it, and why, if they 
had only the power to prevent the use of one, they 
did not prohibit the most pernicious? The onl: 
answer I got was, that it would be a pity to b 

up their ava circles, I believe that few rise from 
them without being somewhat stupified, but it does 
not amount to actual intoxication, The manner in 
which these natives use tobaceo is one of the most 
pleasing of their social customs, and shows an 
absence of all selfishness; it is the same as at the 
Samoan Group, where the person who lights a pipe 
seldom gets more than two whiffs of its contents, as 
it is immediately passed around. 

As a people they may be termed warlike; and 
war-councils, making speeches, and drinking ava, 
may be called the business of their lives. 

The women are said to be virtuous; their em- 
ployments are to make tapa, mats, baskets, &e., and 
do the house-work. he men cultivate the ground, 
and fish. The females are more in the habit of 
using lime-water and lime on their hair than those 
we have seen elsewhere, This application turns it 
red, but its chief use is to promote cleanliness, Of 
the ingenuity of the men we saw many proofs, in 

their manufacture of boxes, baskets, aud miniature 
canoes, 


* Among other peculiarities of this native of Erromago, 
it was stated by the Jow whites, that instead of wrapping 
himself up in tapa at night, like the Tongese, he was in the 
habit of burying himself in the sand in order to avoid the 
Tmusquitoes, 
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Conversation with King Josiah. 


The last day I visited Nukualofa, Mr. Tucker 
was kind enough to take me to see Tamahaa, the 
aunt of Tui Tonga, who is considered of divine 
origin, for which reason great t and honours 
are paid her, It is said that she has great influence 
with the heathen, although being a convert, she is 


favourable to the Christian side. As a token of 


the t respect with which she is regarded, it was 
remap that the natives never turn the back upon 
her until at thirty or forty feet distance, and never 
eat in her nee. She is old enough to remem- 
ber the arrival of Cook when she was a child, We 
found her sitting in her house, with a child who 
could just walk (both enclosed in a rolled screen, 
before described), whom she was feeding with 
cocon-nut pulp. We shook hands and sat some 
time with her, many inquiries about the 
former persons of the island, which the entertain- 
ing volumes of Dr. Martin, relating the adventures 
of Mariner, had made me acquainted with. She 
seemed to know 'Togi Uummea, the name by which 
Mariner was known, and also most of the people 
mentioned in Mariner’s account. _ 

On a visit to the missionaries, I found Tubou or 
King Josiah, who had been sitting for his picture, 
ey fallen fast asleep. Wishing to some 
information from him, I felt desirous of waking 
him wp, and for that purpose asked him some ques- 
tions about the kingly sport of rat-hunting, described 
in Mariner’s Tonga Islands, and whether he could 
not indulge me with an exhibition of a hunt. His 
eyes at once brightened, and he became aroused to 
great animation, as though his former feats and 
pleasure in this s were vividly before him. He 
regretted that the present state of the island, and 
the all-engrossing war, occupied too much of their 
attention to allow them to engage in any such peace- 
ful occupation, He was represented to be a great 
sportsman, and the animation with which he spoke 
gave evident proof of it. He said that the game or 
sport was now seldom practised; that the rats had 
in consequence much increased, and were a great 
annoyance to the cultivator;—but the war seemed 
to engross all the powers of his feeble mind, He 
told me that the heathen in all had fifteen hundred 
warriors; that they usually made war by attackin 
the taro and yam-grounds; these they plunder an 


destroy, which ultimately produces a famine, not | 


only to their enemies but to themselves. He 
seemed to rejoice that the heathen had made the 
first attack, as they would thereby, according to 
their belief, be conquered. He told me he much 
desired peace and quietness, and was willing to do 
any thing to bring it about; and as far as he was 
ersonally concerned, I believe he was in earnest, 
ie every one seemed to 
being an imbecile, sleepy f 
or no 


w,and paid him little 


warrior, who had been absent from Tonga many 
| years, and on his return had been en in these 
| wars; he was described as a very wicked fellow, 
and if s0, I can only say that his looks did not belie 
him: 2 worse or more brutal-looking man I have 
seldom seen, I understood that his arrival had 
been looked for with much impatience by the 
heathen, as affording them additional strength 
in a noted leader; but to the surprise of all, 
he joined himself to King George, and desired 
to Beanie a Christian ; he was received as 
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| dressed his ch 


ive him the eredit of | 


respect, 
During this visit I also saw a noted Feejee | 
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—_ and was now employed fighting against the 
heathen, 

On the evening of the day on which King G 
visited the ship, he held a council, in which he ad- 

i tots and warriors on the necessity of 
carrying on the war with vigour; and measures | 
were taken to prosecute itaccordingly. The meet- 
ing took place in the malai opens his house, while | 
he sat in the doorway with his two children, with 
the church-people forming a circle around him. At 
this meeting was seen the noted chief and Feejee 
warrior who bas already been spoken of, fully 
armed, in the oe. goat After the council had 
debated and talked over the subject fully, King 
George gave some commands, which several mes- 
sengers were sent to execute, and the council was 
dismissed in a truly primitive style and language : 
* Let every man go and cook his yams.” 

After the assemblage was dismissed, the king 
and chiefs remained some time in consultation. 
In this council, an attack upon the heathen towns 
was arranged. The next morning, smoke was 
seen ascending from some of the heathen villages, 
and word was bs Fee me afterwards, that Kin 
George, haying sallied forth with eight hun 
warriors at midnight, had burned two of the 
heathen towns. Although he had ordered seven 
hundred more warriors to follow him at daylight, 
he did not pursue the heathen, who fled ‘are | 
him, On his return in the evening he held an ava 
feast in honour of his success; at this meeting, 
Layaka and Ata, or the chiefs who held these 
titles, were formally degraded from their offices by 
the king,—a stroke of policy that is thought will 
have much influence in alienating this people, as it 
has usually had that effect. I, however, very much 
question its success in the present instance, when 

e parties have such a deadly animosity towards 
each other; for the very authority by which the 
act of degradation is performed, has abandoned 
the religion by which the act was sanctioned, 


The population of the Tonga Islands, as now 
| given by the missionaries, is 18,500, viz.: 
Eoon . R 200 
Hapai. 4,000 
Repeats $008 
eppel's M 
Raaees * 1,800 
Tonga . 8,000 
Total 18,500 


At present the number on Tonga is increased by 
about one thousand, 

About four thousand five hundred of the natives | 
are Christians, of whom two thousand five hundred 
are church members. 

The jurisdiction of Tui Kanakabolo, or Lord of 
Kanakabolo, used to extend to Uea or Wallis 
Island, and several of the smaller islands in the 
neighbourhood. 

his group of islands is divided into three mis- 
sionary stations, viz. : 


Tongataboo, commenced in . 1829 
Hapai nm ‘ 1829 
Vavao a" 1830 


The missionaries reside at each of these stations. 
The smaller islands are under the care of native 
teachers, and are visited occasionally by the mis- 
sionaries to marry and baptize, &c. ere isa | 
printing-press established at Vavao, which has 


a, 
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Geological structure of Tonga. 
Vegetation.—Cultlyation. 


been in operation since 1832. Many of the women 
can sew, and a great number of the natives have 
learned to read and write; a few of them have 
pra ae the rules oe arithmetic, and the vr 
ciples of geography, A very t improvemen 
has taken place in the morals of the Christian part 
of the community; but the attachment of the 
people to their ancient usnges is so strong, and the 
island so little visited by civilized nations, that 
they have not had that stimulus to improvement 
which others have derived from such advantages. 
While I bear witness to the arduous labours 
and well-conducted operations of these missionaries, 
Teannot help remarking that T was disappointed 
in finding religious intolerance existing among 
them. It was to be expected, that among a class 
so devoted, and undergoing so many privations, 
dangers, and sacrifices for the cause they are 
engaged in, charity would not have been wanting ; 
and that they would have extended a friendly 
hand to all, of whatever persuasion, who came 
within their sphere of duty, especially those en- 
in similar duties with themselves; but an 
instance of intolerance came to my sede ye 
here, that I regretted to hear of. On board “ The 
Currency Lass” were two Catholic missionaries, 
who had been in this small vessel of one hundred 
and twenty tons for five months, and three weeks 
of that time they were in this harbour, without 
having received even an invitation to visit the 
shore from the Wesleyan missionaries, nor were 
any civilities whatever offered or paid to them. I 
can easily conceive why objections should he made 
to their preaching or remaining to propagate their 
creed in a field that was already oceupied ; but to 
withhold from them the common courtesies of life, 
in the present state of the world, surprised me not 
a little; and I am satisfied that the example set in 
this case by the missionaries has caused much 
remark among the natives themselves upon this 
want of hospitality, They cannot understand the 
dogmas of the different sects of Christians, so that 
they naturally look upon them all as missionaries of 
this same faith, and cannot see why they should 
treat each other with less courtesy than is extended 
to those who are not missionaries. Their ideas of 
enemies only extend to those who fight, which they 
well know all missionaries refuse to do. Were 
| missionaries aware of the unfavourable impression 
produced on the minds of most of the natives by 
such intolerance, it would never be practised, parti- 
eularly as it is calculated to excite prejudices in 
strangers who visit their different mission stations, 
which not unfrequently so blinds them that they 
go away with unfavourable impressions, Every 
endeavour is frequently made by those whites 
who are resident near them to store up and repeat 


these facts, with erations, which go far to 
damp the ardour of those who are interested in 
forwarding the great cause in which they are en- 


cra or all these sgrevineae se rp Are) Aa 
avoid, by every means, falling short of that high- 
minded liberality that is expected from them. : 
The Tongese are remarkable for their feats in 
swimming, and are very daring when sailing their 
canoes, An instance was told me that occurred in 
1839, the year before our visit, which is looked 
upon as #4 well-established fact in this group. Two 
canoes left Hapai for Vavao; on their way, the 


wind arose and blew a strong gale from the north | 


| directly against them; one of them was driven back 
and landed at Ofalanga, an uninhabited island of 
the group, occasionally visited by the natives, for 
nuts, shells, fish, &e.; in the other canoe as they 
were taking in sail, aman fell overboard, and the 
wind and sea being strong and high, it was found 
impossible to save him without risking the lives of 
all on board, and he was given up; this was about 
four o’clock, and the canoe was just in sight of 
land. The man accordingly turned his face towards 
Hapai, and resolyed to reach it if possible ; he 
knew the wind was north, and directed his course 
by feeling the wind in his right and left ear, intend- 
ing to swim before it; he continued swimming, and 
resting by floating upon the water, until the moon 
Tose} bs then steered his course by that luminary, 
and thus continued wntil morning, when he was 
near land, and almost within reach of the coral 
reef. When he had thus nearly escaped drowning, | 
he was on the point of becoming the prey of a huge 
shark, whose jaws he avoided by reaching the 
coral shelf; he then landed upon the island, which 
proved to be Ofalanga, where the first canoe had 
been driven; the crew found him on the beach 
senseless, and attended to him; he soon was brought 
to, and shortly afterwards recovered his strength. 

is man’s name is Theophilus Tolm; he is a na- 
tive of Hnano on the island of Hapai, The canoe | 
from which he was lost returned to Huano before | 
Theophilus did, and when he reached his home, be 
found his friends had passed through the usual | 
ceremonies of his funeral. 

The island of Tongataboo is of coral formation, 
and with extensive coral reefs to the northward of 
| it; it has a shallow lagoon, which extends about 
| ten miles into the interior, The soil is deeper than 
upon any island of coral formation we have yet 
visited; it ia nearly a dead Jovel, with the exception 
of a few hillocks, thirty or forty feet high; the soil 
is a rich and fertile vegetable mould, and it is not 
composed of sand, as in the other coral islands, 
| The vegetation, probably for this reason, does not 
altogether resemble that found on those islands, 
The luxuriance of the foliage is not surpassed. 
Some few specimens of pumice have been found on 
its shores, probably drifted there from the island 
of Tofooa, which is said to have an active volcano, 
Tofooa is the highest island of the group, and next | 
in height is Eooa. There is a marked difference 
in the appearance of the islands of Eooa and Tonga; 
on the former of which there is comparatively little 
vegetation. 

On Tonga, although the vegetation equals any 
within the tropics, 1 was struck with the exag- | 
gerated accounts of the cultivation of the island; 
for, so far from finding it a perfect garden, exhibit- 
ing the greatest care in its cultivation, it now 
appeared to be entirely neglected. The yam-grounds | 
are more in the interior of the island, and in conse- 
quence of the war, there was no safety in passing 
beyond the limits of the party which seed the: 
north part of the island, or that in the vicinity of 
Nukualofa. 

The natives cultivate yams, sweet-potatoes, ba- 
nanas, cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, sugar cane, shaddock, 
limes, and the ti (spondias dulcis); the pandanns is 
much attended to, and is one of their most useful 
trees, and of it pa Bares ara: are es a ~~ 
corn is grown, an ey have the papaw-apple 
(papaya), and water-melon, ‘The missionarics 


Ciimate—Hurricanes. 


have introduced the sweet orange from Tahiti, and 
a species of cherimoyer (annona); many other 
things have, as I learned, been attempted, but 
have hitherto failed. I presented the missionaries 
with a variety of both fruit and vegetable seeds, 
and trust that they will sueceed and be of advan- 
tage to future visiters; the natives, I wns told, 
understand the different kinds, discriminating 
among them in their planting. 

The botany of this island resembles that of the 
Samoan Group. A species of nutmeg was found 
here, differing from either of the Samoan ones: 
the trees were very full of fruit, and much : 
one of them was observed a foot and a half in 
diameter, and upwards of forty feet in height. 
There was a number of ornamental shrubs. A 
description of climbing plants, which it was found 
a difficult matter to trace the varieties of 
forest trees, gave a peculiar character to some 
parts of this overgrown island. 

The climate of Tonga is humid and the heat 
oppressive, rising frequently to 98° in the shade ; 
much rain falls; the mean temperature during our 
stay was 79°25°. The trade-winds are by no 
means constant, and westerly winds occasionally 
blow in every season, which, from their variable 
character, have obtained the name with the natives 
of “foolish winds.” 

We had to regret the state the island was in, as 
it prevented our making that full examination of it 
that T had intended and Thioads we saw enough, how- 
ever, to satisfy ourselves that Tongataboo is not the 
cultivated garden it has been represented to be. 
The fiews tree figured in the voyage of the Astro- 
labe, whose trunk is there stated to be one hundred 
feet in circumference, was visited. We were sur- 
prised to find it had no proper trunk, but only a 
mass of intertwined roots, through which it is pos- 
sible to see in many directions, rising to a height 
of eighty or ninety feet, when it throws around its 
great and wide-spreading branches. Two other 
species of ficus were found, one with lnabiate 
branches and horizontal spreading arms, the other 
with a trunk about nine feet in diameter. 

The climate cannot be considered salubrious ; 


| very heavy dews fall at night, and no constitution 


| kind: the months of February 
| those in which they occur; but they hnve also 


can endure frequent exposure at this time ; the 
transitions from heat to cold are sudden and great, 
and the nights are often so chilly as to make blan- 
kets necessary. 

Hurricanes are frequent in this group, scarcely 
& season passing without some occurrence of the 
and March are 


taken place in November and ber, The 
missionaries as yet have made no series of obser- 
vations, nor kept any kind of meteorological diary; 
but in answer to my inquiries I obtained the infor- 
mation, that the storms begin at the north-west, 
thence veer to the eastward, and end in south-east. 
The wind continues to inerense until it becomes o 
hurricane: houses are levelled, and trees torn up by 
the roots; vessels are driven on shore; canoes lost 
or driven hundreds of miles away to other islands, 


In these storms the wind is frequently observed to | 


change almost immediately from one point to its 
opposite ; and in the same group of islands, trees 
have fallen, during the same gale, some to the 


south and others to the north, They are local in 
their effects, and fall chiefly upon Hapai and 
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| quitoes had bitten through ev 
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Vavao; if the fury of the storm be felt at Vavao, 
Tonga generally escapes, and ice '; but 
| Hapai is more or leas the sufferer in both eases, 
situated as it is between the two nes A very 
severe hurricane was felt at ka, Hapai, in 
1834. These hurricanes vary in duration from 
eighteen to thirty-six hours; after a destructive 
one, a famine lly ensues, in which numbers 
of the natives die: it destroys all their crops, 
The natives give the name to those which are 
most severe, * Afa higa faji,” or the hurricane that 
throws down the banana-trees. 

Earthquakes are frequently felt here, though 
there is no knowledge of any destructive effects 
from them, 

The disenses of this climate are influenza, colds, 
coughs, and consumptions; glandular swellin 
some eruptive complaints, fevers, and some slight 
irregular intermittents are experienced ; but to 
judge from the number of old persons, longevity is 

y no means uncommon. The venereal disease 
has not made the same devastation here as else- | 
where ; probably because, as morals and 
be, these natives are the opposite to those of 

abviti, 

Desirous of obtaining some of their arms, im- 
aig and other curiosities, Mr. Waldron, Mr. 

ale, and Mr. Vanderford, went to Nukualofa to 
make purchases, taking with them a assort- 
ment of articles for the fair. The difficulties to be 
eticountered in making purchases of the natives is 
searcely to be imagined; no small amount of 
patience is required to go through the chaffering 
that is n to secure the article desired ; for 
if their price is at once acceded to, they consider 
their bargain is a bad one. No inducement is suf- 
ficient for them to part with several articles of a 
kind at once ; each must be disposed of separately, 
and on all a like chaffering must be gone through 
with. The natives, before they bring articles for 
sale, fix their minds upon something they desire to | 
obtain, and if that is not to be had, they take their 
things away again, it matters not whether the 
ees is equivalent in value or not. Mr, Vander- 

ford, who has been here several times since 1910, 
told me “he had never found the T'onga people 
such saucy fellows,” 

During our stay here, we were much incom- 

moded by the musquitoes, I never saw them more 


troublesome ; and for three or four nights the 


officers and men obtained no sleep, which, added 
to the excessive heat, was overpowering, after 
the fatigues of a day spent in reall fe 5 i never 
saw the men look as muth fatigued when the day 
dawned; some of them declared that the mus- 
thing but their 

t she in the 
us to escape the 


boots and hats; they even sou 
tops and cross-trees, hoping 


attacks of these tormentors ; the ship was so filled 


with them, that she was (not unaptly) likened to a 
musical-box. Their attacks bade defiance to all 
defences in the way of musquitoe-nets; night obser- 


vations became almost impracticable in conse- 


quence of this intolerable annoyance, and I felt 
uite desirous for the time of our departure from 
the island to arrive. 

On the Ist of May, our observations and sur- 
veying duties being completed, the instruments 
were embarked, and the boats hoisted in. A new 
difficulty now arose; for I was informed that 


Arrival of the pd gavage pilots. 
Arrival of the Peacock. 
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the native pilots had received a message from 
the king, forbidding them to take the ships through 
the reefs ; and although we needed their services 
but little, yet I thought it was a circumstance that 

wired some" investigation, I however gave 
. to wei a hut, pier ye the -* 

doing so, th ise was reported as in sight: 
I therefore sailed her joining company, She 
had been detained in consequence of light, vari- 
able winds ; had seen nothing of Vasquez Island, 


We found that the crew of the Porpoise had 
been, as well as ourselves, affected by the epidemic 
influenza, and that one case (that of David Bate- 
man the marine) was somewhat serious; we there- 
fore received him on board the Vincennes, for his 
better accommodation, 

In the afternoon we ran down to the anchorage, 
off Nukualofa, when the Porpoise and Flying-Fish 
both went ashore on the reef, in consequence of the 
sun preventing it from being seen; they got off 
soon after without any damage, On anchoring, I 
despatched an officer on shore, to inquire into the 
reason of the order sent the pilots; word was imme- 
dintely returned, on the part of the kings, that they 
knew nothing of the business; and they disclaimed 
any interference with them at all. On further 
investigation, the report was found to have grown 
out of the jealousy between two pilots, Tahiti Jim 
and Isaac : the former being the Sorte of King 
George, whilst the latter was attached to King Jo- 
sinh. Isane having come on board first, was nc- 
cepted as pilot; but Tahiti Jim being shrewd and 
cunning, (of which we had much experience after- 
wards,) did not like the idea of Isane, who, as he 
told me, was no pilot, reaping all the reward; he 
accordingly intimated to him, that unless he pro- 
mised to share the 
port him to King rge; and that if he the 
ship ashore the captain would hang him, This so 
alarmed Isaac, that being unwilling to fall under 
the displeasure of the king, and equally so to divide 
his profits, concocted the story that he was ordered 
by the king not to take the vessel tosea, I rather 

ted Tahiti Jim of delivering such a message; 
finding, however, since the arrival of the Porpoise, 
that there was nites 3 et of profit for both, 
they became reconcil This affair being settled, 
and having finished my orders for the Peacock, and 
sent them to the missionaries, we hove up our 
anchors, and made sail, Before we had got with- 
out the reef, a sail was descried, which proved to 
be the Peacock. After passin aga lations, by 
cheering, I made signal to anchor, which was done, 


but had sighted Pylstart’s Island. 


| near the outer reefs, in ten fathoms water. We were 


now once more together, and only a few days be- 
hind the time allotted for reaching the Feejee Group, 
and beginning operations there. 

The Seseoak, as we have seen, was left at Sydney 
to complete her repairs; these detained her until 
the 30th of March, for it was found extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain mechanics; and all who were em- 
ployed, except two, were a lazy and drunken set: 
they all belong to the “ Trades’ Union;” and to such 


an extreme is the action of this association carried, 


that they invariably support the most worthless, 
and sabe common cause with them. Employers 
are completely under their control, and there is no 
manner of redress for idleness or bad work. If the 
employer complains, they all leave work, refusing 


fits with him, he should re- | 


TONGATABOO, 


Irish suttler al Sydney, 


to do any eng. Seaxeny and soon compel him to re- 
engage them through necessity, 

he repairs were made, as has been stated, in 
Mosaman’s Cove, on the north shore of the harbour 
of Sydney, one of the natural docks that 
nature has provided for this harbour. The ship 
was laid aground, so as to expose her whole fore- 
foot, during the ebb tide, The damage which she 
had sustained has been before spoken of; the stem 
was literally worn to within an inch and a half of 
the wood-ends, After repairing this, by scraping 
the stem and putting on a new cut-water, they made 
use of a diving apparatus to place the new braces, 
and mend the copper that was broken, 

Although they were removed some distance 
from Sydney and its vile grog-shops, despite the ut- 
most caution to prevent the crew from procuring 
spirits, it was found that a plan had been formed to 
supply them with it, Ina hut near by, lived an 
Irishman, familiarly called Paddy, who acted asa 
kind of suttler, in supplying the meases of the offi- 
cers and men with fresh bread and milk, and also 
doing the washing. After a few days it was disco- 
vered that the men were obtaining some extra 
allowance of spirits, and suspicions naturally enough 
fell on Paddy as the cause of this irregularity, and 
its consequent disturbances, Orders were there- 
fore given to search him, on his next visit to the 
ship; this fully confirmed the suspicion, and his 
presence on board was at once interdicted. 

Paddy had no idea of being thus defeated in 
reaping his harvest from the ship’s company; he 
therefore enlisted in his service a man, if possible, 
of « worse character than himself, whom he kept 
constantly supplied with rum, brandy, and gin from 
Sydney, and made it known to the crew that he was 
ready to furnish his former customers. The men 
soon d, under various pretexts, to visit his 
hut, and supply themselves at the expense of their 
clothing, or some other equivalent. This new | 
arrangement succeeded for a time, but was at | 
length detected, and the nuisance wholly stopped; 
steps were also taken for the punishment of the 
offenders, by making a complaint against them, 
which caused the apprehension of Paddy and his 


| partner, and he was required to pay a fine of 30/., 


or be imprisoned for six months, 

Paddy was not the only annoyance they had to 
encounter, Another was the poisonous snakes that 
infest the secluded nooks of Mossman’s Bay, num- 


_ bers of which were daily seen near the ship; among 


them was one resembling the diamond-snake, of a 
light silvery colour, about eighteen inches in 
length, and as thick as the little finger: these are 
very numerous, and it is desirable to avoid 
coming in contact with them, for their bite has 
often proved fatal. Instances are known in Sydney 
of persons who have been bitten, and have died 
in a few hours. An eminent physician of Sydney, 
on being asked the treatment in case of a bite, re- 
plied : “to bandage the affected part as soon as 
ble, cut it out, and as soon yet karen can 
be made, amputate the limb |” ese Venomous | 
snakes frequently crawl into houses near the 
woods, and persons have been bitten whilst sitting 
at their doors in the evening. A lady, living on 
the north shore, near the residence of the Ameri- 
ean consul, was sitting playing on the erie whien 
hearing some rustling noise, suddenly looked around, 
and discovered a diamond-snake only a short dis- 


Pra of the Peacock from New South 
*Wales.—Royal family of Tonga. 


tance from her ; she screamed aloud, and jumped 
on the music-stool; a servant soon came to the 
rescue, and killed the intruder, Instances occur 
repeatedly of these snakes infesting the houses, 
and so common are they, that if a person is stung, 
it is at once supposed to be bya snake. The ef- 
fects of the bite, if not fatal, are said to produce 
inl blindness. 

On the 30th of March they left Sydney, and 
passed the Heads of Port Jackson on the same 
afternoon. They had at first light winds, and made 
but little progress. When about seventy miles 
from the const, in latitude 334° 5S., they experi- 
enced a change of four de in the temperature 
of the sea; and on the 3rd of April, they found 


| they had been set thirty miles to the southward 


iy 
| again fell to 72°, with an 


during the Qn the Sth, the temperature 

Wyte Beni oe Several 
English vessels were seen cruising for whales in 
latitude 28° S., longitude 157° E. e winds con- 
tinued contrary and light. On the 9th, in longitude 
159° 43’ E., latitude 26° S., an opportunity oc- 
eurred for trying the deep-sea temperature. At 
eight hundred and thirty fathoms below the sur- 
face, the temperature deereased to 46°, that of 
the surface being 76°; and the current was found 
setting east-by-south half a mile per hour. 

The current was now found setting to the south- 
south-west, at the rate of half a mile per hour. 

On the 18th 7 again attempted to get a deep- 
sea cast, and had nineteen hundred fathoms of 
line out; in hauling in the line it parted, and 
nearly seventeen hundred fathoms of it were lost, 
besides the only self-registering thermometer we 
had Jeft in the squadron, which put a stop to our 
experiments, They had now several days of light 
varinble winds, with occasional rain and much 
lightning and thunder. The island of Eooa was 


made on the 30th of April, and on the Ist of May | 


they passed through the reefs and joined the 
squadron, 

The present King Josiah is one of the sons of 
Mumui, who was reigning in Cook’s time, Three 
of King Josiah’s brothers have preceded him as 
rulers of Tonga: these were Tugo Aho, Tubou 
Toa, and Tubou Maloki. The first reigned but a 
short time, being put to death by Tubou Ninha, a 


| brother of the celebrated Finau. Tubou Ninha 


_ receiving the title of 


was afterwards murdered by Tubou Toa, who 
reigned over the Hapai Islands, Tubou Maloki 
ing of Tonga, or rather Tui 
Kanakabolo, or Lord of Kanakabolo, while that of 
Vavao was governed by the younger Finau, adopted 
son of Finau Ulukalalu. This was the state of the 
island at the time of Mariner's, or Togi Uummea’'s 
visit, A few months after his departure, Finau 
died a natural death, and was succeeded by his 
uncle, Finau Feejee, having Ton Omoo to assist 
him. Finau Feejee was murdered by Hala Apia- 
pia, who succeeded him; but his ambition of ob- 
taining kingly power was not long satisfied, before 
he was put to death by Paunga, a high chief. The 
son of Finan Ulukalalo, named Tuabiji, suceeeded, 
but died within a few years, and did not bear a 
good character. His dominions were immediately 
seized upon by Taufaahau, the present King 
George, then king of Hapai, the son of Tubou 
Toa, and grandson of Mumui; and there is now a 

rospect of his becoming king of the whole group. 
The Tui Kanakabolo, Tubou Maloki, was suc- 


TONGATABOO. 


Outbreak and termination of the war. 
Feejee women. 
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ceeded by the present Kin 
Before the death of Tubou Maloki, his power had 
become very limited, Tonga itself being distracted 
Brees civil broils; neither has his successor, 

ing Josiah, more energy. His domain may now 
be said to be circumscribed to the town of Nukua- 
lofa; and if it had not been for the timely aid of 
Tanfanhau, he would in all probability ere now 
have been driven from his kingdom, The son of 
Tubou Maloki, Mumui, before spoken of, is most 
thought of as his successor, though against such a 
powerful ig ee as King George he does not 
stand much chance, 

Since leaving the island, in the month of Au- 

st, whilst employed in the neighbouring group | 
(the Feejee), we learned that the war in Tonga 
had terminated very differently from what had 
been anticipated,—in the complete rout of the 
Christian party, King George and all his warriors 
being compelled to fly the island. On the arrival 
of Captain Croker, of H.B.M. sloop Favonrite, he 
warmly interested himself in the advancement of 
the missionary cause, and determined to engage in 
negotiations with the heathen; but finding that 
fons difficulties impeded his plans, he unfortu- 
nately determined to bring matters at once to an 
issue, and demanded that the terms he dictated 
should be acceded to by the heathen within a few 
hours. To enforce his demand, he landed a large 
part of his crew, with officers, and proceeded to 
the fortress of Bea; only an hour was given its 
defenders to decide. I am informed that it has 
since been understood that if a longer time had 
been granted, they would have acceded to his 
demand. He was punctual to his time, and on the 
chiefs refusing to surrender, he made an attack 
upon the fortress. On his advancing near the 
gate, he, with many of his officers and men, were 
shot down; the survivors suffered a total defeat, 
and were obliged to retreat forthwith. The hea- 


Josiah, or Tubou. 


| then now became the assailants, and the Christian 


party, ri pias with the missionaries, were forced 
to embark, and afterwards landed at Vavao; King 
George was obliged to retire, and Nukualofa was 
invested by the heathen. Thus ended this reli- 
gious war, and I cannot but believe that the pre- 
cipitate zeal of the missionaries was the cause of 
so disastrous a result. That the heathen were | 
well disposed to make peace, J am well assured; a 
little patience and forbearance, and at the same 
time encouraging intercourse with their towns and 
setting them a good example, would have gradu- 
ally and surely brought about the desired results; 
while to foree them to become converts, was a mode | 
of proceeding calculated only to excite their en- 
mity and opposition. 

The night previous to our sailing, May 3rd, two 
of the Feejee women who had been smuggled from 
Vavao by Captain Wilson, paddled off in a canoe 
to the Peacock, entreating to be received on board 
and conveyed to their own country, and with the 
view of securing their object, it was found they 
had thrown away their paddles. The request was 
denied, and Captain Hudson had new ones at once 
made for them; they were compelled to enter their 
canoe again, and paddled off. They then visited 
the tender Flying-Fish, and in order to prevent 
their being turned off in the same way, they set 
their canoe adrift. As it was late at night, they 
were retained on board, and sent to the Vincennes 


Intercourse between the Feejeo and Tonga 
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early in the morning. Well understanding, from 
the interview I had with King George in relation to 
The Currency Lass, his feelings on the subject, (for 
the abduction of these very women from the island 
of Vavao had been the canse of the rier I 
immediately ordered them to be landed. I did 
this because I was not willing to have an appenr- 
ance of inconsistency in the minds of these nutives, 
in first blaming conduet | thought unwarrantable 
| in Captain Wilson, and then doing the same act 
myself. Had I taken any other course, it would 
| no doubt have provoked a ion upon the first 
American vessel that visited any of the ports of 
this group. My commiseration and that of many 
of the officers was excited at the sight of these 
poor defenceless creatures, who were desirous to 
return to their native island, and who had made 
such strenuous efforts to accomplish their wishes; 
but my public duty was too well defined for me to 
allow their tears and entreaties to prevail over 
higher considerations. - 

The intercourse between the Feejee and ea 
islanders, has been of late years frequent; the 
latter are more inclined to leave their homes than 
the former, and when a Tongese has once visited 
the Feejee Group and returns safely, he is looked 
| upon as a traveller. In Tonga they consider and 
| look up to the Feejee islanders as more polished, 
and their opinions are viewed with much respect; 
this one not only observes in their conversation, 
but they show it in adopting their manners and 
customs, and the attention and deference they pay 
to the opinions of those who have visited or belong 
to that group; from them they obtain their canoes, 
and have learned the art of sailing and nate 
them ; and from the situation of their islands, 
being more exposed to a rough ocean, they are 
probably now better and more adventurous navi- 

tors, This intercourse is kept up more particu- 
Tatly with the eastern islands of the Feejees: at 
Lakemba we found many of them residing. When 


OVOLAU. 


Tom Granby.—I 
Tonga ce 


from. 


Cook visited this group, little was known of the 
Feejees. Thirty years afterwards, during the time | 
Mariner resided on the Tonga Islands, the inter- 
course and information had become greater and 
more accurate; and at the period of our visit, we 
heard of many things that were passing in that | 
group as familiar topics; and wefound among them | 
many Tongese who were enjoying the hospitality | 
of their western neighbours. The prevailing winds 
are in favour of the intercourse on the side of the | 
Tongese, which may in some measure account for 
it; and the favour with which they have always 
been received, and the flattering accounts those | 
who returned have given of their reception, may | 
in some measure account for the desire they | 
always evinee to pay the Feejee Group a visit. In 
a very few years, through the intercourse that will 
be brought about by the missionaries, there will be | 
as much passing to and fro between them, as there 
is now among the several islands of either group, 
which will have a great tendency to advance the 
pu of pale Sete 

revious to my departure, a sailor by the name 
of Tom Granby desired to have a ane to the 
Feejees, and although I entertained always much 
suspicion of the vagabonds who frequent the dif- 
ferent islands, Tom's countenance was so very 
pre ing,and his modesty as to his capabilities 
as a pilot such as to satisfy me that he was not one 
of the runaways or convicts; he was, besides, as he 
informed me,a resident of the island of Ovolau. 1 
had already made up my mind that this island 
should be the first place the | should 
to,on account of its central position, which, if the 
harbour proved convenient, offered the best point 
whence to superintend the duties and to fix m 
observatory at; Tom was therefore taken on anne 
and remained with us during the whole time we | 
were in the sexe Group, and I was well satisfied | 
with him ; in short, he did not belie his counte- 
nance, 
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| Ar daylight on the 4th of May, 1840, the squadron 
| got under Note the cea of Nukualofa, and 
passing without the reefs through a narrow passage, 
Saale bore off to the westward under all sail, 
having the wind from east-north-east. At meridian 
we had the islands of Honga bd and Honga 
| Hapai to the north of us; these are both high, and 


are distant from Tonga twenty-seven miles, On 
the 5th we had a sight of Turtle Island, and deter- 
mined it to be in longitude 178° 33’ W., latitude | 
ig? 48’ 5S.*; it has the appearance of a small 


* Subsequent observations by the Porpolse, place it in 
longitude 178° 37! 15" W., latitude 19° 50'S. 


| did not succeed in 


Island of Totvia. 


rounded knoll, The wind was blowing fresh from 
the south-east, and after dark I determined to 
heave-to to nwait daylight, off the southern and 
eastern islands of the Feejee Group; this was done 
in order to set the Porpoise at her work. Since 
leaving Tonga, we have found ulcers prevalent 
among our men, from the bites they had received; 
they were inflammatory and difficult to cure, pre- 
vailing among those ap tly most healthy, Just 
at dawn we made an island, and at the same time a 
sandbank, about half a mile from us; liad 
darkness continued half an hour longer, we should 
have probably been wrecked upon the latter, as I 
did not believe myself within five miles of it. Our 
unexpected vicinity to it was caused by a strong 
current to the northward. 
At 6 at, we began our observations, and at eight 
I made signal to the Porpoise to part company. 
We continued our course with the Peacock and 
Flying-Fish in company, I had compiled a chart 
of the comparatively unknown sea we were about to 
traverse; but the weather was threatening, and 
from the specimen we had had in the morning of 


its dan I thought it would be prudent to haul 
off, which I did, at 2 p.m. At five, land was re- 
ported ahead, and on the lee bow; it proved to be 


the island of Totoia, which I now found was thirty 
miles out of the position assigned it by former navi- 
gators, Int once came to the determination of 
running into the group, feeling assured we should 
thus save much time, and ably find smoother 
water; the dangers we had to encounter in either 
way were aboutequal, It was now blowinga fresh 
gale, which obliged us to take three reefs in the top- 
sails; it is by no means a pleasant business to be 
running over unknown ground, in a dark night, 
before a brisk gale, at the rate of seven or eight 
miles an hour. The sea was unusually phospho- 
rescent, and the night was disagreeable with rain 
and mists. The Peacock and Flying-Fish followed 
us, The morning proved fine, and at daylight we 
were within a short distance of the Horse-shoe 
Reef, unknown to any of us but Tom, who thought 
we must be at least twenty miles from it. e 


| found ourselves in the midst of a number of beauti- 
| ful islands, viz." Goro, Vanun-levu, and Somu-somu 


on our right; Nairai, Ambatiki, and Matuku, on 
the left; whilst Ovolau, Wakaia, and Mokungai, 
were in front; they were all girt hy white gee, 
reefs. So beautiful was their aspect, that I cou! 
scarcely bring my mind to the realizing sense of the 
well-known fact, that they were the abode of a 
eavage, ferocious, and treacherous race of canni- 
bals. 

Each island had its own peculiar beanty, but the 
eye as well as mind felt more satisfaction in resting 
upon Ovolau, which as we approached, had more 
of the appearance of civilization about it than the 
others; itis = the highest, oa pice ane most 

icturesque, In consequence o t winds, we 
; : the harbour of Levuka 
that evening, and passed the night under way, be- 
tween Ovolau and Waknia, At daylight on the Sth 
of May, we were off the port, and made all sail for 
it. Atnine o'clock, being off the entrance, I took 
the precaution, as the breeze was light, to hoist the 


© Tn the orthography of the names of the Feejee Group, 
I have followed the pronunciation, and mot the true con- 
strnotion of the language. 


OVOLAUD. 


David Whippy, a white resident, 
Tul Levuka: 


hoats out (having to pass through a passage only 
eight hs oe feet in width), be sent thems aban 
to tow. At first it isnot a little alarming to approach 
these entrances with a light wiud, and often with a 
strong current setting in or out; the ship rolling 
and tossing with the swell as she nears the reefs, 
the deep-blue water of the ocean curling into 
white foam on them, with no bottom until ie en- 
trance is gained, when a beautiful and tranquil 
basin o to the view. 

The remarkable peculiarity of these coral har- 
hours, if so I may call them, is that in gaining 
them, it is but an instant from the time the sea 
is left until security is found equal to that of an 
artificial dock ; this is particularly the ease with 
the harbour of Levuka. 
natives, watching our progress with their usual 
curiosity; and it was amusing to hear the shouts of 
applause that emanated from the crowds on shore, 
when they witnessed the men, dréssed all in white, 
running up the rigging to furl the sails, 

Jn passing to the anchorage, we saw a tiny boat, 
in which was David Whippy, one of the principal 
white residents here, with one of his naked children. 
This man ran away from a ship, commanded by 
his brother, that was trading in this group, in 
consequence of tho ill-treatment he received on 
board ; he now has been eighteen years on this 
island, and is the principal man among the whites. 
He is considered a royal messenger, or Matioum 
Amban, and is much looked up to by the chiefs, 
Hes their language well; is a prudent trust- 
worthy person, and understands the character of 
the natives perfectly; his worth and excellent 
character I had long heard of *, He immediately 
came on board to welcome us, and after we had 
anchored near the town, he brought off Tui Levuka, 
the chief of the Levuka town, This dignitary was 
a stout, well-made man, strong and athletic, en- 
tirely naked, with the exception of a seanty maro, 
with long ends of white tapa hanging down before 
and behind, and a turban of white fleecy tapa, not 
unlike tissue-paper, around his head, of enormous 
size. These turbans designate the chiefs, and 
frequently have a small wreath of flowers over 
them. His face was a shining black, having been 
painted fo» the occasion; his countenance had a 
good expression, and he seemed, after a few 
moments, to be quite at his ease, As is customary, 
T at once gave him a present of two whale’s teeth 
and two fathoms of red cotton cloth, with which he 
was well satisfied, clapping his hands several times, 
which is their mode of expressing thanks, His 


hair was crisped, with a small whalebone stick or | 


The shore was lined with | 


needle, twelve or fourteen inches in length, stuck | 


into it on one side; he did not Jeave me Jong in 
doubt as to the nse to which the latter is put, for 
it was continually in requisition to scratch his 
head, the vermin being not a little troublesome. 
He was very desirous of doing every thing for me, 
and said that any ground I wished to occupy, was 
at the service of the countrymen of his friend 
Whippy. 

Ovolau is the principal residence of the white 
men in the group, to whose general deportment 
and good conduct I must hear testimony; I met 
with none better dispysed throughout the voyage 


© He has, since our return, been appointed vice-consu) 


| for the Peejee Group. 


| than were found there. 
| to become our interpreters during the time we 
| stayed, which afforded us many advantages in 


! 


Message sent to King Tanoa.—Town of 
Ind Levnka.—Peak of Andulong. 


I at once en them 


communicating with the natives, 
About three hourg after the Vincennes anchored, 


the Peacock entered ; but there was no news or 


sign of the Flying-Fish, nor had she been seen 
while the Peacock was in the offing. 


ease he obeyed, it would be considered that h 


might be beneficial in case of any difficulty oceur- 
ring during our stay ; I believed, moreover, that it 
would add greatly to the respect which the natives 
would hold us in. 

The town of Levuka contains about forty houses; 
it is situated on the east side of the island of Ovo- 
lau, in a quiet and peaceful valley, surrounded by a 
dense grove of cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees, 
with a fine stream of fresh and pure water running 
through it to the beach; high, broken, volcanic 
peaks rise to the west, forming the background. 

The frames of the houses are built of the bread- 


fruit tree, and are filled in with reeds, whilst the 
roof is covered with a thatch of the wild sngar- 
cane. They are usually oblong in shape, and frum 


twenty to twenty-five feet in length by fifteen in 
breadth. 


The most conspicuous and remarkable structure 
is the bure, or spirit-house, which is built on a 
raised and walled mound: lits proportions are 
exceedingly uncouth, being nearly twice as high as 
it is broad at its base, and forming a singular, 
sharp-peaked roof ; the piece of timber serving for 


the ridge-pole, projects three or four feet at cach 
end, is covered with numbers of white shells 
(ovula eyprwa), and has two long poles or spears 


erossing it at right angles, At the termination of 


the thatehing, the roofs of all the houses are about 
a foot thick, and project eighteen inches or two feet, 
forming eaves, which secure them from the wet. 
For the most part they have two doors, and a fire- 


place in the centre, composed of a few stones. The 
furniture consists of a few boxes, mats, several 
large clay jars, and many drinking vessels, the 


manufacture of pottery being extensively carried 
on by them, The sleeping-place is generally 
screened off, and raised about a foot above the 
other part of the floor, 

Having settled definitively the mode of operation 
] intended to pursue in surveying the group, I was 
desirous of fixing some of the main points in my 
own mind, as well as in that of the officers, and 
therefore ordered a large party from ench ship to be 
prepared to accompany me on the following morn- 
ing, to one of the high penks of the island, called 
Andulong, taking with us the barometers, &c., fur 
measuring its altitude, TI likewise issued an order, 


| directing officers who left the ship for any purpose 
to be armed ; being well sutisfied that every pre- 
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I felt much 
uneasiness about her, more so on aceount of the 
inexperienced officer who had her in temporary 
ha 


c 

I directed the chief, Tui Levuka, to send a 
message immediately to Ambau, to inform King 
Tanoa of my arrival, and desire him to visit me, 
This was at once assuming authority over him, 
and after the fashion (as [ understood) of the 
country ; but it was doubted by some whether he 
would come, as he was old, and a powerful chief. 
I thought the experiment was worth trying, as, in 
@ 
acknowledged me as his superior, which I thought 


guides each pull a leaf wh 
and throw it down ; on inquiry, 


Observatory established. 


| caution ought to be taken, in order to prevent sur- 


prise in any shape ; I also inipressed upon all the 
necessity of circ tion, and of keeping them- 
selves on their goad whieh, as I learnt from the 
few incidents related to me by Whippy and others, 


was highly n ; orders were also given to 
er a e boats of both ships for surveying 
uties. 


I understood that about forty whites had taken 
up their residence here ; but we only found twelve, 
who were all married to native women, and gene- 
rally had large families, 

We found lying at anchor here a small sloop, 
wbout the size of a long-boat, called “ Who'd have 
thonght it ! a tender to the ship Leonidas, Cap- 
tain Eagleston, who was at another island curing 
the biche-de-mar ; she was in ch of his first 
officer, Mr. Winn, who had been about trading for 
tortuise-shell at the different islands. He reported 
to me that one of his men had been enticed from 
the boat, and had been murdered, and probably 
eaten ; this was said to have occurred near Mu- 
thuata, on the north side of Vanua-levu. It ap- 
erp that Mr. Winn, with only four or five men, 
iad been trading in this small boat, for vessel she 
could not be called, around the group ; they had 
with them a small skiff or punt, capable of holding 
only one man, In this one of the crew had been 
sent on shore, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the natives had any thing to dispose of. 
On his landing, he was led up from the beach, 
and never returned. This incident claimed our 
attention afterwards, and our dings in re- 
a to it will be spoken of in their proper 
place. 

On the morning of the 9th, the weather proved 
fine, and at half-past seven we all went on shore 
with our instruments. Orders were left with the 
ship to fire guns, on a signal being given from the 
top of Andulong. I put up both of the barometers, 
and made several comparisons, and then left one 
under charge of an officer to make half-hourly 
observations, We set off for the peak of Andu- 
lung, apparently but a short hour's walk. Our 
party consisted of about twenty-five officers and 
the naturalists, all intent upon their different 
branches of duty. Being entirely unused to so 
fatiguing a climb, some gave up, and were obliged 
to return; the strongest of us found no little exer- 
tion necessary to overcome the difficulties which 
beset our path: every now and then a perpendi- 
cular rise of fifteen or twenty feet was to be as- 
cended, then a narrow ridge to be crossed, and again 
a descent into a deep ravine; the whole was clothed 
with vines at intervals, and the walking was very 
preearious, from the numbers of roots and slippery 
mud we encountered ; water continually bubbled 
across our path from numerous rills that were 


| hurrying headlong down the ravines. The last part 


of the ascent was sharp and steep, having preci- 
pices of several hundreds of feet on each side of 
us. On passing up the path, I saw our native 
they came to a spot, 

Whippy told ine 
it was the place where a man had been clubbed: 
this was considered as an offering of respect to 
him, and, if not performed, they have a notion 
they will soon be killed themselves, Judging from 
the number of places in which these atonements 
were made, many victims have suffered in this 


View from the top of Andulong. 


way. The path we followed over the mountain 
was the high road to the interior towns, and the 
inhabitants of these mountains have the character 
among the cannibal population of the coast, of 
being very savage! Just before noon, we reached 
| the top of Andulong, and suceceded in getting the 
meridian altitude, The seene that now ted 
itself was truly beantiful ; the pieturesque valleys 
| of the island of Ovolau lay in full view beneath us, 
exhibiting here and there spots of cultivated 
ground, with groves of cocoa-nuts and bread-fruit; 
the towns perched upon apparently inaccessible 
spots, overlouking their small domains; the several 
peaks rising around, all cut and broken in the most 
grotesque forms, only one of which, that of Dille- 
wvolau, overtopped the one on which we were, 
being about two hundred feet higher ; around us 
in the distance, we had the various islands of the 

roup, and the fautastic needle-shaped peaks of 

anua-levu were distinctly seen, although at the 
distance of sixty miles, The detached reefs could 
be traced for miles, by the water breaking on them, 
until they were lost in the haze. The squadron 
lay quietly beneath us, and every danger that could 
in any way affect the safety of a vessel wag as dis- 
tinetly marked as though it had been already put 
upon our charts, Each officer was now directed 
to observe a series of angles between all the points, 
peaks, and islands, and to enter the names of them: 
these were obtained through the interpreters, The 
barometer was set up, and observations made, The 
signal was now given, upon whieh guns were fired 
from the vessel, while we noted the time that 
elapsed between seeing the flash and hearing the 
sound. The angles of depression were also taken 
of all objects, The results of these different 
methods gave the altitude of Andulong two thou- 
sand and seventy feet. 

We remained on the summit until near sunset, 
and obtained much knowledge relative to the 
situation of all the islands and reefs that lay 
around us, which I found of much service in the 
progress of our work, 

During our stay on Andulong, a native came up, 
who appeared to be under the influence of 
fear; he reported that one of the officers had fallen 
down, and that something was the matter with 
him. On being asked why be left him, he told us 
that the chief had said G—d d—n, ond that he 
was afraid that he would kill him. Lieutenant 
Emmons went down with him, and after a short 
descent, he found Mr. Eld lying quite exhausted 
near the path, and it was with difficulty he was 
enabled to reach the town. 

The descent proved more toilsome and danger- 
ous than the ascent; the slipperiness of the path 
frequently brought us in contact with sharp rocks. 
I have seldom witnessed a party so helpless as 
ours appeared, in comparison with the natives and 
white residents, who ran over the rocks like goats. 
Darkness overtook us befure we reached the town; 
muny of the natives, however, bronght torches of 
dried cocoa-nut leaves to light us on our way, and 
we reached our respective ships without accident, 
though much fatigued. Many new specimens were 
added to our collections, and I believe all felt gra- 
tified in having had an opportunity of viewing from 
| so elevated a point this labyrinth of islands, reefs, 
| and sunken shoals, 

The island of Ovolau is eight miles in length, 
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am 
north and south, by seven in breadth, cast and 
west; it is of yoleanic furtnation, and its rocks are 
composed of a conglomerate or pudding-stono; it is 
high and rugged throughout. The valleys extend 
only a short distance into the interior, and leave 
but little level ground; they are, however, ex- 
ceedingly fertile, with o deep and rich soil, aud 
are well cultivated. Its harbours are all formed 
by the reefs, and were it not for these, there would 
be but few in the group; that of Levuka is safe, 
has good holding-ground, and is easy of access, 

On the 10th, the Flying-Fish was still missing. 

Feeling satisfied that Ovolau was the most suit- 
able place for my purpose, I selected a site for my 
observatory on a projecting insulated point, about 
thirty feet above the beach, on which was suffi- 
cient room to accommodate our tents and houses. 
I also obtained a few acres of ground from the | 
chief, for the purpose of planting a garden, which 
was well fenced in, and placed under the direction 
of our horticulturist, Mr. Brackenridge. 

Ou the 11th, the instruments, tents, &c., were 
landed and put up. ‘Che surprise of the natives 
was extremely great to find a village or town, as 
they culled it, erected in a few hours, and every 
thing in order: the guards on post to prevent all 
intrusion most excited their curiosity. 

All the neevssary arrangements having been 
made, the launch and first entter of the Vineennes, 
under Lieutenants Alden, Kuox, Midshipman 
Hemry, and Assistant-Surgeon Whittle, were de- 
spatched to survey the north shore of Viri-lewn; | 
the launch aud first eutter of the Peacock, under 
Lieutenant Emmons, Passed-Midshipman Blunt, 
and Mr. Dyes, to examine and survey the south 
shore, visiting Viwa, Ambau, aud Rewa, the mis- 
sionary posts; Chaplain Elliott was of the latter 
party, that he might be enabled to gather informa- 
tion from these establishments; pilots, who acted 
as interpreters, were sent with both. Orders, of 
which the following is an extract, were issued to 
the officers in writing, in relation to the natives, 
pointing out to them the necessity of watchful- 
ness, 


“You will observe the following instructions 
very particularly, and in no case de from | 
them, unless it ia for the preservation of your 
aS wr een : 

“Ist. You will avoid landing any where on the 
main land or islands, unless the Intter should be 
uninhabited. 

“2ud. Every precaution must be observed in 
treating with these natives, and no native must be 
suffered to come alongside or near your bi 
without your Loarding-nettings being up; al 
trading must be carried on over the stern of your 
boat, and your arms and howitzers ready to repel 
attack. 

“3rd. You will avoid any disputes with them, 
and never be off your guard, or free from suspicion; 
they are in no case to be trusted, 

“4th. Your two boats must never be separated 
at night, but anchored as close together as pus- 
sible. 

“You will always keep the boats within signal 
distance of each other, separating them in cases of 
extreme necessity only for a short time.” 

The iat va now made her appearance, to 
my great relief. Her delays had been owing to 
her having run (on the 8th, the night after she 
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parted company with us), through carelessness, on 
the reef off the island of Nairai, in fine moonlight, 
| with the reef full in view; here she remained some 
hours, having had a narrow escape from total 
| wreck ; she, however, only lost a part of her faise 
keel. Lieutenant Carr, the first-lieutenant of the 


her, The Peacock and Flying-Fish were now 
ordered to prepare for sea with all despatch, 

I must confess I felt great anxiety for the safety 
of our parties in the boats, and i-sued the foregoing 
orders very particularly, in order to avoid all mis- 
apprehension, and to leave as little as possible to 
the diseretion of the officers who had charge of the 
boats. They were all well armed, and the bonts 
were provided with boarding-nettings ; for I felt 
satisfied that any inattention or want of care would 
inevitably lead to the destruction, if not of the 
whole, at least some of the party: the accident 
that had recently occurred to the tender of the 
Leonidas, showed that the least degree of eonfi- 
dence reposed in the natives was attended with 
great risk, and that so treacherous a people were 
not to be trusted under any circumstances. A 
departure from these instractions, and an undue 
confidence, resulting from having for a long time 
escaped the many dangers encountered, was, I 

| regret to say, the cause of the loss we met with 


before leaving this group, and taught, when too | 


late, the necessity of obeying strictly the orders of 
| their commanding officer, whether absent or pre- 
| Sent. 
On the 12th, whilst engaged at the observatory, 
the canoe of Tanoa, the king of Ambau, was dis- 
_ covered rounding the southern point of the island; 
| it had a magnificent appearance, with its immense 
sail of white mats; the pennants streaming from 
| 


its yard, denoted it at once as belonging to some | 


great chief, It was a fit accompaniment to the 
ificent scenery arcund, and advanced rapidly 
and gracefully along; it was a single canoe, one hun- 


dred feet in | , with an outrigger of large size, 


ornamented with a great number (two thousand five | 


hundred) of the cyprea ovula shells; its velocity 
waa almost inconceivable, and every one was struck 
with the adroitness with which it was managed 
and landed on the beach*®, 

Tanoa disembarked, accompanied by his atten- 
dants, who are generally Tonga men, forty of whom 
had the direction and sailing of his canoe, Shortly 
after landing, he was met by Mr. Vanderford, who 
had formerly been Ripetaices here, and who had 
lived under his protection for ten months, The 
meeting was a curious one: the old chief walked 
up to him, and stood looking, first on one side and 
then on the other, without noticing him, and pre- 
tending that he did not see him; Mr. Vanderford 
then walked up to him, clapped him on the back, 

| and called him by name, when they both began 
| laughing heartily. Mr. Vanderford spoke much: of 
_ the kindness of T'anoa to him during his residence 
among the people of Ambau: it is true, that he 
robbed him of every thing but his skin, but then 
he protected him from the attacks of others, 
Shortly afterwards a large double eanoe arrived, 


* T was told that Tanoa frequently amuses himself, when 

ailing, by running down canoes, leaving those who belong 

| to them to recover their cance and property the best way 
they can, 


See 
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King Tanoa's visit to the 
Vincennes. 


entirely manned by ‘l'onga people, under their twu 
chiefs, Lajika and Tubou Totai, who were both of 
them, with about five hundred of their followers, 
paying Tanoa a visit at Ambau; they were the | 
sons of Tubou Ninha, and nephews of the cele- 
brated Finau, Tubou Totai told me that he and 
his brothers had heen residing several years in the 
Feejees ; that they were employed building canoes 
on some of the eastern islands, and that it gene- 
rally took them seven years from the time they 
left Tonga, to finish them and return. 

Tanoa took op his abode in the mbure, or eoun- 
cil-house, which is the place where all stran 
are entertained. Here he seated himself, with his 
principal attendants about him, when his orator, 
or prime minister, made a complimentary oration, 
at the end of which a clapping of hands took place; 
to this oration one of the principal townspeople 
replied. This is the usual mode of conducting the 
ceremony ; the guest, the moment he arrives, gives 
a condensed account of all his doings since they lust 
saw each other, ending with many compliments; to 
which the host replies in equally flattering terms, 
wishing him all kinds of EF and prosperity, 
This ceremony being over, Tanoa despatched David 
Whippy on board to inform me of his arrival, when 
I immediately sent Lieutenant Carr to call upon 
him and inform him that my boat would be at the 
shore in the morning for him. Food was then 
brought by the Levukians, according to their native 
custom: it consisted of two large baskets containing 
each a roasted pig, yams, taro, bread-fruit, &e., 
which were placed before the company; this present 
was accompanied by another speech, to which the 
prime minister again replied; then came clapping 
of hands, and the feast ended with ava drinking. 

On the following morning, when the boat landed, 
the three chiefs were waiting on the beach, and all | 
came on board, the large canoe following the bout; 
every thing was prepared to give them a most 
marked reception, excepting the salute. ‘Tanoa was 
the first to mount the side of the ship, where I was 
ready to receive him, with the officers at the gang- ~ 
way, When he reached the deck, he was evidently | 
much astonished, particularly when he saw the 
marines, with their muskets, presenting arms, and 
80 many officers, The novel sight, to him, of my 
large Newfoundland dog, Sydney, who did not alto- 
gether like the sable appearance of his majesty, the 
noise of the drum and boatswain’s pipe, combined 
to cause him some alarm, and he evinced a disposi- 
tion to retire, keeping himself close to the ship's 
side. He was, after the fashion of his group, al- — 
most naked, having a small maro passed around his | 

| 


loins, with a a to it, and a large turban of 
tapa cloth in folds about his head, so as almost to 
hide the ex ion of his countenance; his face was 
bedaubed with oil and ivory-black, as were also his 
long beard and mustaches, the natural hue of which 
I understood was quite gray. From his begrimed 
look he has obtained the sobriquet of “ Old Snuff,” 
among the whites; he is about sixty-five years old, — 
tall, slender, and rather bent by age; on his breast, 
hanging from his neck, he wore an ornament made | 
of mother-of-pearl, tortoise-shell, and ivory, not 
very neatly put together, and as large as a dinner- | 
plate (called diva ndina) ; on his arms hehad shell — 
armlets (called ygato), made of the trochus-shell, — 
by grinding them down to the form of rings; his | 
| countenance was indicative of intelligence and | 
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shrewdness, as far as it could be seen; his mind is 
said to be quite active; he is about five feet ten 
inches in height, and of small frame; his features 
are rather inclined to the European mould, and not 
the least allied to the negro; his hair is crispy; he 
speaks through his nose, or rather as if he had Jost 
his palate ; his body is, like that of all his people, 
remarkably hairy, After presenting him to the 
officers, and receiving the rest of his suite, I led 
him to the after part of the deck, where mats 
were laid down, and we all seated ourselves to 
hold a council; for J was anxious to finish first the 
business for which I had particularly sought the 
interview ; this was to procure the adoption of 
rules and regulations for the intercourse with 
foreign vessels, similar to those established in the 
Samoan Group the year preceding, David Whipp 
became my interpreter, but Tanoa had too crack 
dignity about him to receive the interpretation 
pte: om Whippy alone, although he understood all 
that he said perfectly, for Whippy speaks their 
lan well; but he had his “ speech-explaining 
counsellor,” Malani-vanua Vakanduna, or prime 
minister, who was a remarkably good-looking, in- 
telligent man. Whippy gave his name as Koro- 
tumvavalu, and eaid that he had great influence 
with the king. It was amusing to see their mode 
of conducting the business, and to understand that 
Tanoa’s dignity would be offended by holding dis- 
course with our friend Whippy as interpreter ; 
not, however, (as it was explained to me by Tubou 
Totai,) from any objection he had to Whippy, but 
it would be derogatory to his rank and station. 

On the production of the rules and regulations, 
Tanoa seemed rather confused, and at first ap- 
peared dull and stupid; this I imputed to his ava 
drinking, in which they had all indulged to excess 
the night before. He did not seem to comprehend 
the object of them, or as the interpreter expressed 
it, “could not take the idea,” This is not to be 
wondered at, when it is considered that this was 
the first act of the kind he had been called upon to 
do. Tubou Totai being o traveller of some note, 
readily understood their meaning, and through his 
explanations Tanoa soon comprehended the object, 
and listened with attention whole suite sitting 
around) to the reading of them, sentence by sen- 
tence; after which he made signs of understanding 
them, and gave his approval and consent to 
having them established, and the next day signed 


them, by making his mark. That which he was 
_ ta keep T had rolled up and put into a bright 


| 


round tin case, which he seemed to regard with 
t pride. 

Although I did not anticipate much immediate 
ood from these regulations, yet I was well satisfied 
they would be of use in restraining the natives as 
well as masters of ships, and in securing a better 
understanding between them; at any rate it was oa 
beginning, and would make them feel we were 
desirous of doing them justice. I talked to him 
much, through the interpreter, of the necessity of 
protecting the whites, and of punishing those who 
molest and take from them their goods in case of 
shipwreck, He listened to me very patiently, and 
said, “he had always done so; that my advice was 
very good, but he did not need it; that I must give 
plenty of it to his son Seru, and talk hard to him; 
thet he would in a short time be king, and needed 
it.” 
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We now proceeded to show them the ship. 
Tanoa expressed great astonishment at the wheel, 
and the manner of steering our large canoe or man- 
of-war, I told him 1 was going to order some 
guns to be fired with balls, when he immediately 
expressed his joy at it, saying that he thought 
I was offended with him, from my not firing when 
he came on board. On my telling him it was not 
s0, but that he must consider it more honourable 
to him to fire balls, he was well satisfied. 1t was 
amusing to see the curiosity excited among them 
all, when they understood the large guns were to 
be fired. On the firing taking plave, they all made 
an exclamation of surprise and astonishment— 
followed with a cluck of the tongue in a high key, 
putting their fingers to the mouth, and patting it 
after the fashion of children, or one of our own 
Indians in giving the war-whoop. Tanoa would 
not at first look at the ball flying along and throw- 
ing up the water. When the second was fired, he 
uttered the same marks of surprise as the rest; 
and after the third, he begged that no more should 
be fired, as he was amply satisfied with the honour, 
and the noise almost distracted him. As they 
went about the ship, when they saw any thing that 
pleased them, they would say—vi maka, vi naka, 
In expressing their satisfaction for many things, 
they repeat the words vi naka several times very 
quickly. 

* Suitable presents were now distributed to Tanoa 
and suite, consisting of shawls, axes, accordions, 
plane-irons, whales’ teeth, and a variety of other 
articles, among which was a box of Windsor soap, 
tobacco, a musket, watch, &c, These were received 
with clapping of hands, their mode of returning 
thanks, It was my intention to have had the feast 
of rice-bread and molasses on board, but I found 
their numbers so great that I determined on send- 
ing it on shore, and only treated them to some 
weak whiskey and water in lieu of ava, with which 
they were much pleased. The marines were put 
through their exercises, marched and counter- 
marched to the music of the drum and fife, which 
delighted them extremely, After being three 
hours on board, hearing that the provisions for the 
feast had been sent on shore, they desired to 
depart, and were again Ianded, The Tongese sang 
their boat-song as they sculled his canoe; but this 
custom, according to Whippy, is not practised by 
the Feejees. 

I have scarcely seen a fincr-looking set of men 
than composed the suite of Tanoa. There was a 
great contrast between the Tongese and Feejees; 
the former being light mulattoes, while the latter 
were quite black: their whole make seemed to point 
out a different origin, The Tongese have small 
joints, and well-developed and rounded nouscles, 
while the Feejees’ limbs are Jarge and muscular; 
the lutter are slender in body, and apparently 
inured to hard fare and living, The difference in 
manner was equally great: in the Ton there 
was a native grace, combined with fine forms, and 
an expression and carriage as if educated ; whilst 
there was an air of power and independence in the | 
Feejees, that made them claim attention, They | 
at once strike one as peculiar, and unlike the 
Polynesian natives, having a great deal of activity 
beth of mind and body; this may be owing, in a 
great mensure, to their constant wars, and the 
necessity of their being continually on the alert, to 
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prevent surprise. It was pleasant to look upon 
the Tongese, but I felt more interest in the Feejees; 
the contrast was somewhat like that observable 
between a well-bred gentleman and a boor, 

After the king got on shore, they had much talk 
at the mbure-house, upon all they had seen, and 


| among other things, he remarked, “that my men 


| consented, 


might be good warriors, but they walked very much 


like Muscovy ducks,” a bird of which they have | 


numbers, 

Tanoa sent me word he would like to come and 
see things without ceremony, to which I readily 
The next day he came on board, as he 
said, to look and see for himself; he stayed some 


hours. When he entered the eabin, [ was pouring | 


out some mereury for my artificial horizon, of 
which I gave him several globules in his hand, 
He complained of their being hot, and amused 
himself for a long time in trying to pinch them up, 
which of course ‘he found it impossible to do, and 
showed some vexation on being foiled, nipping his 
fingers together with great vehemenee to catel) the 
metal. His actions resembled those of a monkey ; 
he kept looking at his fingers, and seemed asto- 
nished that they were not wet, and could not be 
made to understand how it could wet a button, 
(which [ silvered for him,) and not his fingers. 
He talked a great deal of the regulations he had 
signed, I was desirous of knowing whether ho 
fully understood them, which I found he did. «I 
then asked him if it would not be better for his 
son Seru to sign them also, as he is understood to 
be the acting chief; he said “no,” that his signing 
was quite sufficient, and made them binding on al 
the dependencies of Ambau. He desired me, 
when his son Seru paid me a visit, to talk hard to 
him, and give him plenty of good advice, for he 


| was a young man, and frisky ; but he himself was 


old, and saw things that were good and bad, He 
said Seru would visit me in a few days, when he 
returned, as they could not both leave Ambau at 
the same time. 

The observatory duties were now commenced, 
and Lieutenant Perry and Mr. Eld were ordered 
to assist me. I had, while thus ig ty ample 
time to get information from David ippys who 
seemed not only to have acquired the lan 
perfectly, but also a good knowledge of the cus- 
toms, manners, and habits of the natives. 

Ovolau is divided into four districts, viz. Levuka 
on the east, Fokambou on the south-west, Barita 
on the south-east, and Vaki Levuka on the north- 
west; besides these, there is the interior or moun- 
tainous region, called by the natives Livoni. 


Levuka is mbati to the chiefs of Ambau ; Fokam-_ 
ygali to the same power, but 


bow and Barita are 
Vaki Levuka is ygali to Levuka, whilst the moun- 
tainous 
The term mbati signifies allies, or being under pro- 
tection, though not actually subject to it. eed 
expresses that they are subjects, and compelled to 
pay tribute yearly, or obliged to satisfy the de- 
mands of the chiefs, whenever made upon them. 
Tui Levuka is the principal chief of Ovolau; his 
authority extends over eight towns on the east 
side. He is very friendly to the whites, and is 
represented hy them to be a kind-hearted and 
honest chief: he is between forty and fifty years 
of age, and has a pleasing countenance ; he rules 
lis village with great popularity. It was amusing 
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| chief of Wakaia, 


| Tts natural position is pretty: it has a fine brook 


Inhabitants: the natives constantly bathe in it, 


regions are independent and predatory, | 


principal chief of Ovolau —Town of Levuka. 
Districts of the Feejee Group. 


to sce his hewilderment in attending to the various | 
duties and offices he had to perform, in providing 
the large supplies of food, consisting of yams, taro, 
&e., that were required for our use ; he was, how- 
ever, very industrious, and by the aid of Whippy, 
got through very well, though with much fear and 
trembling, lest he should be held accountable for 
any theft or depredations committed on our pro- 
perty, or accident to our men, in the various occu- 
pations that were all going forward at the same 
tine, consisting of watering, wooding, digging 
gardens, making enclosures, building, as he said, 
towns, holding markets, and trading all day long 
for spears, clubs, shells, &c,; he had great fears, 
too, of exciting the jealousy of the Ambau chiefs, 
who he judged would not like to see the advantages 
he was reaping from our lengthened stay, which 
would naturally enough bring their displeasure 
upon him. I found him of great use, and was in | 
the habit of receiving from him almost daily, visits 
at the observatory, so that when Whippy was at a 
loss for any information relative to the islands, Tui | 
Levuka was always at hand to supply it, 

The rest of the island is under the Amban chiefs, 
or as they express it, ygali to Ambau, excepting the 
mountaineers, who are easily brought over to fight 
on any side, and are, from all accounts, true | 
savages. ‘Tui Levuka has never been properly in- 
stalled into office, although from his courage and 
talent as a leader, he is highly respected, The | 
circumstance which has prevented this ceremony 
from taking place was, that the Ambau chiefs sue- 
ceeded by stratagem in getting possession of Ovolau 
about fifteen years ago, or in 1825, before which 
time it had belonged to Verata, with which Ambau 
was at war. The Verata chiefs had been always 
in the habit of installing the chiefs, but since they 
have lost Ovolau, they refuse to orm the 
rite, and the Ambau chiefs will not exercise it, 
on account of religious dread, and the fear of of- 
fending their gods, 

The islands of Wakaia and Mokungai, near that 
of Ovolau, are under Tui Levuka ; they have but 
few inhabitants, Tui Levuka’s eldest son is the | 


The town of Levuka is much larger than one 
would imagine on seeing it from the water, Man 
of the houses are situated on the side of the hill, 


running through it, coming from the gorge in the 
mountain, the water of which is made great use of 
for irrigating the taro-patches, which, with their 
yam-grounds, claim the principal attention of the 


and are remarkably cleanly in their persons ; the 
evident pleasure they take in the bath is even 
by those who see them sporting in the 

the Feejee G posed 
The Feejee Group is com of seven districts 
and is under as many principal chiefs, viz. : j 


Tat. Ambau., Sth. Somu-somu, 
nd. Rewa, 6th. Noaitasiri,. 
Srd. Verata, 7th, Mbua, 

4th. Muthuata. 


All the minor chiefs on the different islands are 
more or less connected or subject to one of these, 
and as the one party or the other prevails in their 
wars, they renee masters. War is the constant 
occupation of the natives, and engrosses all their 
time and thoughts. 


Tutroduction of fire-arms. 
Reign of Uilvau. 


| Ambao is now the most powerful of these dis- 
| tricts, although it is in itself but a small island on 
the coast, and connected with Vitilevu ; but it is 
| the residence of most of the great chiefs, and, as I 
have before observed, Tanoa, the most powerful 
chief of all the islands, lives there, The original 
inhabitants of Ambau were called Kai Levuka, and 
are of Tonga descent. During the absence of most 
of the natives on a trading voyage to Lakemba, 
| the natives of Moturiki, a neighbouring island, 

made a descent upon Ambau, aot took possession 
of it, ever since which the Kai Levuka have 
remained a broken people: they still retain their 
original name, but are now only wandering traders; 
they have no fixed place of residence, and are 
somewhat of the character of the Jews. They 
reside principally at Lakemba, Somu-somu, Vuna, 
and occasionally at other islands. Most of the 
exchange trade is in their hands ; their hereditary 
chief resides at Lakemba; they are much respected, 
and when they visit Ambau, they are treated with 
the best of every thing, in acknowledgment of their 
original right to the soil. At Ambau there are 
now two classes, one known by the name of Kai 
Ambau, or original people of Ambau, and the other 
as Kai Lasikau, who were introduced from a small 
island near Kantavu, some sixty years since, to 
fish for the chiefs; these are considered as inferior 
to Kai Ambau, but are not pean slaves, About 
eight years before our arrival, dissensions arose 
between these two classes, which resulted in 
Tanoa’s being expelled, and obliged to seck refuge 
in another part of his dominions, 


the present century, Bamivi ruled at Ambau ; he 
was succeeded by his son Ulivou. At this time 
Vernta was the principal city of the Feejees, and 
its chiefs held the rule: this city or town is about 
eight miles from Amban, on Vitilevu; the islands 
of Ovolau, Goro, Ambatiki, Angau, and others 
were subject to it, as was also Rewa, The intro- 
duction of fire-arms brought about a great change 
of power; this happened in the year 1809. The 
brig Eliza was Pa aa on the reef off Nairai, and 
had both guns and powder on board, Nairai was 
at this time a dependency of Ambau, and many of 
the crew, in order to preserve their lives, showed the 
natives the use of (to them) the new instrument. 
Among the crew was a Swede, called Charley Sa- 
vage, who acted a very conspicuous part in the 
group for some few years. These men joined the 
Ambau people, instructed them in the use of the 
musket, and assisted them in their wars. The chief 
of Amban was at that time Ulivou, who gladly 
availed himself of their services, granting them 
many privileges ; among others, it is said that 
Charley Savage had a hundred wives! Taking ad- 
vantage of all the means he now possessed to ex- 
tend his own power and reduce that of Verata, he 
finally sanieated. either by fighting or intrigue, in 
cutting off all its dependencies, leaving the chief of 
Verata only his town to rule over, 

In the early part of Ulivon's reign a conspiracy 
broke out against him, but he discovered it, and 
was able to expel the rebels from Ambau. They 
fled to Rewa, w they made some show of resist- 
ance; he however overcame them, They then 
took refuge on Goro, where he again sought them, 
pursued them to Somu-somu, and droye them 
| thence. Their next step was to go to Lakemba, in 
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According to Whippy, at the commencement of 


even the privile 


| Among the conspirators were 
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order to collect a large fleet of canoes and riches, 
for the purpose of gaining allies on Vitileva; but 
they were again pursued, and being met with at sen, 
were completely destroyed, This fully established 
Ulivon’s authority, aud the latter part of his reign 
was unmarked by any disturbances or rebellion 
against his rule, He died in 1829. Tanoa, his 
brother, the present king, was at this time at La- 
kemba, on one of the eastern islands, engaged, 
according to Whippy, in building a large canoe, 
which he named Ndranuivio (the via-leaf), a large 
plant of the arum species. When the news 
reached him lie immediately embarked for Am- 
bau, and on his arrival found all the chiefs 
disposed to make him king. It is said that 
he at first refused the dignity, lest “they should 
make a fool of him ;” but by promises and persua- 
sion he was induced to accede, Preparations were 
accordingly made to install him, This ceremony 
is performed by the Levuka people, the origina 
inhabitants of Ambau, uniting with those of Kamba, 
inhabiting a town near Kamba Point, the most 
eastern point of Vitilevu, and about ten miles east 
of Ambau, As soon as the chiefs of Ambau “have 
elected a king, they make a grand ava party, and 
the first cup is handed to the newly-elected chief, 
who receives the title of Vunivalu. Some time 
after this, the Kamba and Levuka people are 
called in to make the installation, and confer the 
title of royalty. It is related, that while the pre- 
parations for this ceremony were going on, the 
chiefs of Ambau were restless, and determined to 
make war upon Rewa, a place always in rivalry, 
nbout fifteen miles distant from Ambau, to the 
south, Tanoa, however, was well disposed towards 


the people of this district, being a Vasu of Rewa, | 


There are three kinds of Vasus, Vasu-togai, Vasu- 
levu,and Vasu, The first is the highest title, and 
is derived from the mother being queen of Ambau. 
Vasu-levu is where the mother is married to one 
of the great chiefs of Rewa, Somu-somu, or 
Muthuata, and the name of*Vasu extends not only 
to the minor chiefs, but also down to the common 
people, It confers rights and privileges of great 
extent, and is exclusively derived from the mother 
being a high chief or wife of some of the reigning 
kings. It gives the person a right to seize upon 
and appropriate to his own use any thing belongin 
to an inhabitant of his mother’s mative place, an 
of taking things from the 
sovereign himself, and this without resistance, 
dispute, or hesitation, however much prized or 
valuable the article may be. In the course of this 
narrative, some instances of the exercise of this 
ower will be related. Tanoa therefore used all 
his efforts to prevent an outbreak, but without 
success, and he was compelled to carry on the war, 
He, however, secretly gave encouragement, and, it 
is said, even assistance, to the opposite party ; this 
becoming known, produced much difficulty and 
discontent among the Ambau chiefs and people, 


Notwithstanding this, he at length contrived to 


bring about a truce, and invited many of the Rewa 
chiefs and people to visit him, whom he received 
with great distinction, This incensed his new sub- 
jects very much ; and on his presenting to the late 
enemy his new and Jarge canoe, Ndranuivio, their 
indignation was greatly increased, and caused some 
of them even to enter into a D oapibes murder |iim. 

é head chiefs, Sern 
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| the natives of the eastern 


Rebellion against Tanoa. 
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His telumphal return,—Disturbances between 
Ambau and Rewa. 


Tanoa, Komaivunindavu, Mara, and Dandan, of 
Ambau, Ngiondrakete, chief of Nikelo, andl Maso- 
malua, of Viwa, Tanoa, on being advised of this, 


took n0 means to frustrate their plans openly, but 


to have been somewhat on his guard. 


appears 
| In the third year of his reign, whilst on a visit 


to Ovolau to attend to his plantation of yams, the 
rebellion broke out, of which he was soon advised, 


| and fled to Goro, where his enemies followed him; 


hut he continued his flight to Somu-somu, the 
people of which had been always his friends and 
supporters. Here he found protection, his de- 
fenders being too numerous for his enemies, The 
conspirators tried, however, to urge upon them the 
propriety of giving up their king, saying that they 
only desired he should return and reign over them; 
but the people of Somu-somu deemed this too 
shallow a pretence to be listened to. After Tanoa’s 
expulsion, the rebels installed his brother Komaino- 
karinakula as k Tanoa remained under the 


protection of the chief of Somu-somu for three 


years, in gratitude for which he made over to him 
all the windward islands, viz. Lakemba, Naiau, 
&e. During all this period, Tanoa was carrying on 
a sort of warfare against the rebels, with the aid of 
up and those of Rewa, 
who remained faithful to him, encouraging them all 
in his power, collecting his revenue from the for- 
mer, which he distributed bountifully among his 
adherents, and buying over others to his interests. 
As Tanon was about to sail for Lakemba, word 
was brought to him, that his nephew, called Nona, 


residing on Naiau, a neighbouring island, had been 


bribed by the chiefs to put him to death, He 
therefore, on his way, stopped at Naiau, and when 
his nephew approached him under the guise of 
friendship, Tanoa at once caused him, with all his 
family and adherents, to be seized and put to 
death, 

‘Tanoa, finding his strength increasing, concluded 
to prosecute the war with more activity. In order 
to do so, after having first collected all his means, 
he removed to Rewa, where he established him- 
self, and began his secret intrigues to undermine 
and dissipate his enemies’ forces. He was so suc- 
vessful in this, that in a short time he had gained 
over all their allies, as well as the towns on the 


main Jand or large island in the vicinity, and even | 


many of the chiefs at Ambau. The latter object 
was effected through the influence of his son, Ratu 
Seru, who had been suffered to remain there during 
the whole war, although not without frequent 
attempts being made on his life, which he peng 
from through his unceasing vigilance and that 
of his adherents, During the latter part of 
the, time, he was constantly in communication 
with his father, who kept him well supplied 
with the articles in which the riches of the 
natives consist: these were liberally distributed 
among the Lasikaus, or fishermen, and gained 
the most of this class over to his interests, 


All things being arranged, on o certain day the | 


signal was given, and most of the allies declared 


| for Tanoa, Whilst the rebel chiefa were in con- 


| 


: 
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sternation at this unexpected event, the Lasikaus 
rose and attacked them, A severe contest ensued; 
but it is said the fishermen, having built a wall 
dividing their part of the town from that of the 


| Ambau people, set fire to their opponents’ quarter, 


and reduced it tu ashes. ‘The latter fled for 


refuge to the mam Jand, across the shallow isth- 
mus, but found themselves here opposed by the 
king with his army, who slaughtered all those 
who had escaped from Ambau. This done, Tanoa 
entered Ambau in triumph, and receiving the 
submission of all the neighbouring towns, resumed 
the government, after an absence of five years. 


This recovery of his kingdom took place in 1837. | 


Being thus re-established, Tanoa, in order effee- 


tually to destroy his enomies, sent messages to | 


the different towns, with presents, to induce the 
inhabitants of the places whither the rebels had 
fled to put them to death, In this he soon sue- 


ceeded, and their former friends were thus made | 


the instruments of their punishment, Tanoa 


having succeeded in establishing his rule, put a | 


stop to all further slaughter; but all the prin- 
cipal chiefs who had opposed him, except Maso- 
malua, of Viwa, had been slain, Tanoa's authority 
was now acknowledged in all his former domi- 
nions ; but this has not put an end to the petty 
wars. The three chief cities, Ambau, Rewa, and 
Naitasiri, are frequently at war, notwithstanding 
they are all three closely connected by alliances 
with each other. Here, in fact, is the great seat 
of power in the group, though it varies occasionally. 
These three places form, as it were, a triangle, the 
two former being on the north and south coasts, 
while that of Nuitasiri is situated inland, on the 
Wailevu, or Peale’s river. These disturbances 
most frequently occur between Ambau and Rewa, 
Tanoa takes no part in these contests, but when 
he thinks the belligerents have fought long enough 


he sends the Rewa people word to “come and beg — 


on,” after the Feejee custom, which they 
invariably do, even though they may have been | 
victorious, 
Mr. Brackenridge, our horticulturist, was soon 
busily engaged in preparing the garden for our 


had been anxious that this should be | 
done as svon as pussible, in order that we might | 


have a chance of seeing it in a p state 
before we Jeft the island; and J feel much in- 
debted to him for the zeal he manifested. About 
twenty natives were employed in putting up the 
fence, the chief having agreed with each of them 
to make two fathoms of it, Some were employed 
in clearing away the weeds, and others in bringing 
reeds and stakes down from the mountains, Mr, 
Brackenridge marked out the line for the fence, 
but they could not be induced to follow it, or 
observe any regularity, each individual making 
his allotted part according to his own fancy; these 
separate portions were afterwards joined together, 
forming a zigzag work, The parts of the enclo- 
sure were tied together by a species of dolichos, 
crossed, braced, and wattled like bhasket-work, the 
whole making a tight fence, which answered the 
purpose well enough. 

The digging of the ground was perfurmed with 


upper end, they contrived to raise 
0 


many stones had once been placed, which had be- | 


come scattered, These the natives were told to 
throw in a pile in the centre, They went on dig- 
ging for some time, probably without an idea 


| been transferred to the Vincennes at Tonga, 


Preparations for making a garden.—Viait from 
Seru.—His reception on board the Vinevtties. 


hat any one had been buried there, but as they 
part hie the pile they simultaneously came to a 
stop, and began to murmur among themselves, 
using the words mate mate. No inducement could 
persuade them to Tee until it was explained 
to them by David Whippy, that there was no 
desire to dig in the direction of the grave, which 


was to be left sacred. With this intimation they 


seemed well satisfied, and went on digging mer- 
rily, A large quantity of seeds, of various kinds 
of vegetables and fruits, were planted, For the 
fencing and digging of the den I gave, by 
agreement, a trade musket, and I believe this in- 
cluded the purchase of the d! 

The day after Tanoa’s visit, I received from him 
a royal present of ten hogs, a quantity of yams, 
taro, fruit, &e. 

Our stay at Ovolau continued for six weeks. 
Among the incidents which oceurred during this 
time were the following : 

On the 17th May, David Bateman died. He 
had been a marine on board the Porpoise, and had 
A 
poe mortem examination showed that the right 
ung was almost-wholly destroyed by disease, and 
there was about a pint of purulent matter in the 
»leura, 

On the 19th, Sera, the son of Tanon, arrived 
from Ambau, for the purpose of visiting me. I 
immediately sent him and his suite an mvitation 
to meet me at the observatory on the following 
dny, with which he complied. Seru is extremely 
ood-looking, being tall, well-made, and athletic. 
ile exhibits much intelligence both in his expres- 
sion of countenance and manners. His features 
and figure resemble those of a European, and he 
is graceful and easy in his carriage. ‘The in- 
struments at the observatory excited his wonder 
and curiosity, He, in common with the other 
natives, believed that they were intended for the 
Purpose of looking at the Great Spirit, and in con- 
sequence paid them the greatest respect and rever- 
ence, This opinion saved us much trouble, for they 
did not presume to approach the instruments; and 
although some of them were always to be found 
without the boundary which had been traced to 
limit their approach, they never intruded within it, 
They always behaved civilly, and said they only 
came to sara-sara (look-on), 

1 afterwards took Seru on board the Vincennes, 
where, a8 his father had recommended, I gave him 
plenty of good advice, to which he seemed to pay 
great attention. I had been told that he would 
probably exhibit hauteur and an arrogant bearing, 
but he manifested nothing of the kind. He ap- 
poe rather, as I had told by his father 

would find him, “young and frisky.” He was 
received with the same attentions that had been 
paid to his father, The firing of the guns seemed 
to take his fancy much, and he was desirous that I 
should gratify him by coutinuing to fire them 
longer ; but I was not inclined to make the honours 
paid to him greater than those rendered to his 
father, knowing how observant they are of all 
forms. The whole party, himself included, showed 
more pleasure and were much more liberal, in their 
exclamations of vi naka! vi naka! and whoo! using 


_ them more energetically than the king’s party, as 


—— 


might be naturally expected from a younger set of 
natives, Seru is quite ingenious; he took the musket 
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given him to pieces as quickly, and used it with as 
much adroitness as if he had beena gunsmith, His 
ambati (priest) was with him, and the party all | 
nee greatly delighted with the ship. On the 
whole I was much pleased with him during his 
visit ; shortly afterwards, he, however, visited the 
ship during my absence, and displayed a very 
different bearing, so much so as to require to be 
checked, I learned « circumstance which would 
serve to rere that the reputation he bears is 
pretty well founded. He on one occasion had sent 
word to one of the islands (Goro, J believe), for 
the chief to have a quantity of cocoa-nut oil ready 
for him by a certain time, Towards the expiration 
of the specified interval, Seru went to the island 
and found it was not ready. The old chief of the 
island pleaded the impossibility of compliance, from 
want of time, and promised to have it ready as 
soon as possible. Seru told him he was a great 
liar, and without farther words, struck him on the 
head and killed him on the spot, ‘This is only one 
of many instances of the exercise of arbitrary 
authority over their vassals, 

One day, while at the observatory, I was 
surprised at seeing one whom 1 took to be a Feejee- | 
man enter my tent, a circumstance so inconsistent 
with the respect to our prescribed limit, of which | 
I have spoken. His colour, however, struck me | 
as lighter than that of any native 1 had yet seen. 
He was a short wrinkled old man, but appeared to 
possess great vigour and activity. He had a beard 
that reached to his middle, and but little hair, of a 
reddish grey colour, on his head. He gave me no 
time for inquiry, but at once addressed me in 
brvad Ivish, with a rich Milesinn brogue. In a 
few minutes he made me acquainted with his story, 
which, by his own account, was as follows. 

His name was Paddy Connel, but the natives 
ealled him Berry; he was born in the county of 
Clare in Ireland ; had run away from school when 
he was a little fellow, and after wandering about as 
a va d, was pressed into the army in the first 
Irish rebellion. At the time the French landed in 
Ireland, the regiment to which he was attached 
marched at once against the enemy, and soon 
arrived on the field of battle, where they were 
brought to the charge, The first thing he knew 
or heard, the drums struck up a White Boys’ tune, 
and his whole regiment went over and joined the 
French, with the exception of the officers, who had 
to fly. They were then marched against the 
British, and were soon defeated by Lord Corn- 
wallis; it was ahard fight, and Paddy found himself 
among the slain, When he thought the battle was 
over, and night came on, he crawled off and reached 
home. He was then taken up and tried for his 
life, but was acquitted; he was, however, remanded 
to prison, and busied himself in effecting the 
escape of some of his comrades, On this being 
diseovered, he was confined in the black hole, and 
soon after sent to Cork, to be put on board a con- 
viet-ship bound to New South Wales. When he |. 
arrived there, his name was not found on the books 
of the prisoners, consequently he had been trans- 
ported by mistake, and was, therefore, set at 
liberty, He then worked about for several years, 
and collected a small sum of money, but unfortu- 
nately fell into bad company, got drunk, and lost it 
all. Just about this time Captain Sartori, of the 
ship General Wellesley, arrived at Sydney. Having 
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lost a great part of his crew by sickness and deser- 
tion, he desired to procure hands for his ship, 
which was still at Sandalwood Bay, and obtained 
thirty-five men, one of whom was Paddy Connel. 
At the time they were ready to depart, a French 
privateer, Le Gloriant, Captain Dubardieu, put 
into Sydney, when Captain Sartori engaged a 
passage for himself and his men to the Feejees, 
On their way they touched at Norfolk Island, where 
the ship struck, and damaged her keel so much 
that they were obliged to put into the Bay of 
Islands for repairs, Paddy asserts that a difficulty 
had occurred here between Captain Sartori and 
his men about their provisions, which was amicably 
settled. The Gloriant finally soiled from New 
Zealand for Tongataboo, where they arrived just 
after the pr ay of a veasel, which he supposed to 
have been the Port au Prince, as they had obtained 
| many articles from the natives, which had evidently 
belonged to some large vessel, Here they’ re- 
mained some months, and then sailed for Sandal- 
wood Bay, where the men, on account of their 
furmer quarrel with Captain Sartori, refused to go 
| on board the General Wellesley; some of them 
shipped on board the Gloriant, and others, with 
Paddy, determined to remain on shore with the 
watives. He added, that Captain Sartori was kind 
to him, and at parting had given him a pistol, eut- 
lass, and an old good-for-nothing musket; these, 
with his sea-chest and a few clothes, were all that 
he possessed. He had now lived forty years amon 
these savages. After hearing his whole perl 
told him I did not believe a word of it; to which 
he answered, that the main part of it was true, but 
he might have made some mistakes, as he had been 
so much in the habit of lying to the Feejeeans, that 
he hardly now knew when hie told the truth, adding 
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that he had. no desire. to tell any thing but the | 


tru . 

Paddy turned out to be a very amosing fellow, 
and possessed an accurate knowledge of the Fee- 
jee character. Some of the whites told me that he 
was more than half Feejee; indeed he seemed to 
delight in showing how nearly he was allied to 
them in feeling and propensities ; and, like them, 
seemed to fix his attention upon trifles. He gave 
me a droll account of his daily employments, 
which it would be inappropriate to give here, and 
finished by telling me the only wish he had then, 
was to get for his little boy, on whom he doated, a 
small hatchet, and the only articles he had to offer 
for it were a few old hens, On my asking him if 
he did not cultivate the ground, he said at once no, 
he found it much easier to get his living by telling 
the Feejeeans stories, which he could always make 
good enough for them ; these, and the care of his 
two little boys, and his hens, and his pigs, when he 
had any, gave him ample employment and plenty 
of food. He had lived much at Rewa, and until 
lately had been a resident at Levuka, but had, in 
consequence of his intrigues, been expelled by the 
white residents, to the island of Ambatiki. It ap- 
peared that they had unanimously come to the 
conclusion that if he did not remove, they would 
be obliged to put him to death for their own safety. 
I could not induce W hippy or Tom to give me the cir- 
cumstances that occasioned this determination, and 


| Paddy would not communicate more than that his 


residence on Ambatiki was a foreed one, and that 
it was as though he was living out of the world, 
rearing pigs, fowls, and children. Of the Inst 
description of live stock he had forty-eight, and | 
hoped that he might live to see fifty born to him. 
He had had one hundred wives. 
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Berore proceeding to the narration of the opera- 
tions of the squadron in the Feejee Group, it would 

ear expedient to give some account of the 
peaple who inhabit the islands of which it is com- 
posed. A reader unacquainted with their manners 
and customs can hardly appreciate the difficulties 
with which the performance of our duties was 
attended, or the obstacles which impeded our pro- 
gress. Our information, in relation to the almost 
unknown race which oceupies the Feejee Group, 


was olitained from personal observation, from the 
statements of the natives themselves, and from 
white residents, I also derived much information — 
from the missionaries, who, influenced by motives 
of religion, have undertaken the arduous, and as 
yet unprofitable task, of introducing the light of 
civilization and the illumination of the Gospel into 
this benighted region. 

ay as we shall see, the natives of Feejee 
haye made considerable progress in several of the 


Their expression of 
countenance. 
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useful arts, they are, in many respects, the must 
barbarous and savage race now existing upon the 
globe. The intercourse they have had with white 
men has produced some effect on their political 
condition, but does not appear to have had the 
| least influence in mitigating the barbarous ferocity 
of their character. In this group, therefore, may 
be seen the savage in his state of nature; and a 


eomparison of his character with that of the na- | 


tives of the groups in which the Gospel has been 

rotitably preached, will enable our readers to 

orm a better estimate of the value of missionary 
) Jabours than can well be acquired in any other 
manner, 

The Feejeeans are generally above the middle 
height, and exhibit a great variety of figure. 
Among them the chiefs are tall, well-made, and 
muscular; while the lower orders manifest the 
Meagreness arising from laborious service and 
scanty nourishment. 
general, between that of the black and copper- 
coloured races, although instances of both extremes 
are to be met with, thus indicating a descent from 
two different stocks. One of these, the eopper- 
cvloured, is no doubt the same as that whence the 
Tongese are derived, 

None of them ra the natives of Tonga in 
beauty of person. The faces of the poe num- 
her are long, with a large mouth, good and well-set 
teeth, and a well-formed nose. Instances, however, 
are by no means rare, of narrow and high fore- 


chin; still they have nothing about them of the 
negro type. Even the frizzled appearance of the 
hair, which is almost universal, and whieh at first 
sight seems a distinct natural characteristic, I was, 
after nlong acquaintance with their habits, inclined 


to aseribe to artificial causes. Besides the long | 


bushy beards and mustaches, which are always 
worn by the chiefs, encare & great quantity of 
hair on their bodies. is, with the peculiar pro- 
portion between their thighs and the calves of 
their loess brings them nearer to the whites than 
any of the Polynesian races visited by ns. 

The eyes of the Feejeeans are usually fine, being 
black and penetrating. Some, however, have them 
red and bloodshot, which may probably be aseribed 
to ava drinking. 

The expression of their countenances is usually 
restless and watchful; they are observing and 
quick in their movements, 

The hair of the boys is cropped close, while that 
of the young girls is allowed to grow. In the 
latter it is to be seen naturally arranged in tight 
cork-ncrew locks, many inches in length, which fall 
in all directions from the crown of the head. The 
natural colour of the hair of the girls can hardly 
be ascertained, for they are in the habit of acting 
upon it by lime and pigments, which make it white, 
red, brown, or black, according to the taste of the 
individual. hoki 

When the boys grow up, their hair is no longer 
cropped, and t pains is taken to spread it out 
into a mop-like form. ‘The chiefs, in particular, 
pay great attention to the dressing of their heads, 
and for this purpose all of them have barbers, 
whose sole occupation is the care of their masters’ 
heads. ‘The duty of these functionaries is held to 
be of so sacred a nature, that their hands are 
tahooed from all other employment, and they are 


rm 


Their complexion lies, in | 


hends, flat noses, and thick lips, with a broad short — 


not even permitted to feed themselves*. Tw dress 
the head of a chief occupies several hours, and the 
hair is made to spread out from the head, on every 
side, to a distance that is often eight inches. The 
beard, which ts also carefully nursed, often reaches | 
the breast, and when a Feejeean has these im- 
rtant parts of his person well dressed, lie ex- | 
ihits a degree of conceit that is not a little 
amusing. 

In the process of dressing the hair, it is well 
anointed with oil, mixed with a carbonaceous black, | 
unti! it is completely saturated+. The barber then 
takes the hair-pin, which is a long and slender red, 
made of tortoise-shell or bone, and proceeds to 
twitch almost every separate hair. This causes it 
to frizzle and stand erect. The bush of hair is 
then trimmed smooth, by singeing it, until it has 
the appearance of an immense wig. When this 
has been finished, a piece of tapn, so fine as to 
resemble tissue-paper, is wound in light folds 
around it, to protect the hair from dew or dust. 
This covering, which has the look of a turban, is 
ealled sala,and none but chiefs are allowed to wear 
it; any attempt toassume this head-dress by a kai- 
si, or common person, would be immediately pun- | 
ished with death. The sala, when taken care of, 
will last three weeks or a month, and the hair is | 
not dressed except when it is removed; but the | 
bigh chiefs and dandies seldom allow a day to y 
without changing the sala, and having their hair | 
put in order, 

The Feejeeans sre extremely changeable in 
their disposition. They are fond of joking, indulge 
in laughter, and will at one moment appear to give 
themselves up to merriment, from which they in 
an instant pass to demon-like anger, which they 
evince by looks which cannot be misunderstood by 
those who are the subjects of it, and particularly if 
in the power of the enraged native. ‘heir anger 
seldom finds vent in words, but has the character 
of sullenness, A chief, when offended, seldom 
speaks a word, but puts sticks in the ground, to 
keep the cause of his anger constantly in his recol- 
lection, Tho objects of it now understand that it 
is time to appease him by propitiatory offerings, if 
they would avoid the bad consequences, Whien these 
have been tendered to the satisfaction of tho offended 
dignitary, he pulls up the sticks as a signal that he 
is pacified, 

According to Whippy, who had an excellent 
opportunity of judging, the Feejecans are addicted 
to stealing, are treacherous in the extreme, and, 
with all their ferocity, cowards. The most univer- 
sal trait of their character is their inclination to 
lying. They tell a falsehood in preference, when 
the truth would better answer their purpose; and 
in conversing with them, the truth can be only 
obtained by cautioning them not to talk like a 
Feejee man, or, in other words, not to tell any 
lies, 

Adroit lying is regarded as an accomplishment, 
and one who is expert at it is sure of a comfortable 
subsistence and a friendly reception wherever he 

Their own weakness in this respect does not 
render them suspicious, and nothing but what is 

* These barbers are called a-vu-ni-ulu. They are attached 
to the honsehold of the chiefs in numbers of from two to a 
dozen, 

t The oll Is procured by scraping and squeezing «nut 
enlled maiketu; the black is prepared from the land) mut. 


204 declaring war, 
greatly e ted is likely to Le believed. In | district visite it, he is received with honours even | 


illustration of the latter trait, 1 was told by Paddy 
Connel, that he never told them the truth when he 
wished to be believed, for of it they were always 
incredulous, He maintained that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to tell them lies in order to receive 
eredence. 

Covetousness is probably one of the strongest 
features of the Feejeean character, and is the in- 
centive to many crimes. 1| have, however, been 

, that a white man might travel with safety 
from one end of an island to the other, provided he 


acquisition. ‘This may be true, but it is impossible 
to say that even the most valueless article of our 
manufactures might not be coveted by them. With 
all this risk of being put to death, hospitable enter- 
tainment and reception in their houses is almost 
certain, and while im them, perfect security may be 
relied on. The same native who within a few 
yards of his house would murder a coming or 
departing guest for sake of a knife or a hatchet, 
will defend him at the risk of his own life as soon 
as he has passed his threshold. 

The people of the Feejee Group are divided into 
a number of tribes, independent and often hostile 
to each other, In each tribe great and marked 
distinctions of rank exist, The classes which are 
readily distinguished are as follows: 1. kings; 
2. chiefs; 3. warriors; 4. landholders Lgwetanictor ow 
5. slaves (kai-si), ‘The last have nominally little 
influence; but in this group, as in other countries, 
the mere force of numbers is sufficient to counter- 
balance or overcome the force of the prescriptive 
rights of the higher and less numerous classes, This 
lias been the case at Ambau, where the people 
at no distant period rose against and drove out 
their kings, 

Among the most singular of the Feejee custom 
| and of whoa origin it is difficult to form a rational 
opinion, is that which gives certain rights to a 
member of another tribe, who is called Vasu 
(nephew), To give an idea of the character of this 
right, and the manner in which it is exercised, I 
shall cite the casv of Tanoa, He, although the 
most powerful chief in the group, feels compelled to 
comply with, and acknowledges Thokanauto (better 
known to foreigners as Mr. Phillips) as Vasu-togai 
of Ambau, who has in consequence the right of 
sending thither for any thing he may want, and 
even from ‘T'anoa himself. On Tanon’s first visit to 
me, among other presents, | gave him one of Hall's 
patent rifles, This Thokanauto heard of, and de- 
termined to have it, and Tanoa had no other mode 
of preserving it than by sending it away from 
Ambau. When Rivaletta, Tanoa’s youngest son, 
visited me one day at the observatory, he had the 
rifle with him, and told me that his father had put 
it into his hands, in order that it might not be de- 
manded. 

Afterwards, when Thokanauto himself paid me a 
visit, he had in his possession one of the watches 
that had been given to Seru, and told me openly 
that he would have the musket also, While at 
| Levuka, he appropriated to himself a canoe and its 
contents, leaving the owner to find his way back to 
Ambau aos he could, ‘The latter made no com- 
plaint, and seemed to consider the act as one of 
course. 

When the Vasu-togai or Vasu-levu of a town or 


had nothing about him to excite their desire of 
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ter than those paid to the chief who rules over 
it. All bow in obedience to his will, and he is re- 
ceived with clapping of hands and the salutation, | 
“Osa vi naka lako mai vaka turanga Ratu Vasu- 
levu,” (Hail! good is the coming hither of our | 
noble Lord Ne seed = 

When the Vasu-leva of Mbenga goes thither, 
honours almost divine are rendered him, for he is | 
supposed to be descended in a direct line from gods. 
Mbenga cigar 3 played a very conspicuous part | 
in the affairs of the group, but of Jate years it hap- 
pened to get into difficulties with Rewa, im conse- 
quence of which Ngaraningiou attacked it, con- 
quered its inhabitants, and m many of 
them. Since that time it has had little or no 
political influence, 

The hostile feelings of the different tribes makes 
war the principal employment of the males through- 
out the group; and where there is so strong a dis- 
position to attack their neighbours, plausible reasons 
for beginning hostilities are not difficult to find. 
The wars of the Feejeeans usually arise from some 
accidental affront or misunderstanding, of which the 
most powerful party takes advantage to extend his 
dominions or increase his wealth. ‘This is some- 
times accomplished by a mere threat, by which the 
weaker party is terrified into submission to the de- | 
mand for territory or property. 

When threats fail, a formal declaration of war is 
made by an officer, resembling in his functions the 
heralds (feciales) of the Romans. Every town has 
one of these, who is held in much t, and 
whose words are always taken as true. hen he 
repairs to the tuwn of the adverse party, where he 
is always received with great attention, he carries 
with him an ava root, which he presents to the 
chiefs, saying, “Korai sa tatav, sa kalu” (1 bid 
you goodbye, itis war). The usual answer ia, “Sa 
vi naka, sa lako talo ki" (It is well, return home), 
Preparations are then made on both sides, and 
when they mean to liave a fair open fight, a mes- 
senger is sent from one party to ask the other, what 
town they intend to attack first. The reply is some- 
times true, but is sometimes intended merely as a 
cover for their real intentions, In the latter case, — 
however, it rarely succeeds; in the former, both 
parties repair to the appointed place. 

In preparing for war, and during its continuance, 
they abstain from the company of women ; and 
there were instances related to me, where this ab- 
stinence had continued for several years. 

When oa body made up of several tribes has 
approached near the enemy, the vunivalu, or 
general, makes a speech to each separate tribe, In 
this he does all in his power by praises, taunts, or 
exhortations, as he thinks best suited to the pur- 

ose, to excite them to deeds of bravery. To one 
e will talk in the following manner ; 

“You say you area brave people. You have 
made me great promises, now we will see how you 
will keep them, To me you lock more like slaves 
than fighting men,” 

Or thus: “Here are these strangers come to 
fight with us. Let us see who are the best | 
men,” 

To another tribe he will say,“ Where do you | 
come from?” Some one of the tribe starts up, and 
striking the ground with his club, replies by naming 
its place of residence, The vunivalu then con- 


— 


as near the walls as possible. Lf the 
aso strong they will sally out and endeavour 


Ceremonies of war. 
Fortifications. 


tinues, “Ah! I have heard of you; you boast 
yourselves to be brave men; we shall see what you 
are; I doubt whether you will do much, You 
seem to be more like men fit to plant and dig yams 
than to fight.” 

After he has thus gone through his forces, he 
cries out: “Attend 1” On this the whole clap 
their hands, He then tells them to prepare for 
battle, to which they answer, “Mana ndina” (it 
is true). 

In some of the group the forces are mar- 
shalled im bands, each of which has a banner or 
flag, under which it fights, The staff of these flags 
(druatina) is about twenty feet in length, and the 
flags themselves, which are of corresponding 
dimensions are made of tapa. As an instance, 
the forces of Rewa are arranged in four bands, 
viz. -— 

1. The Valevelu, or king's own people, who are 
highest in rank, and held in the greatest estima- 


tion, 

2. The Ninku ne tumbua, the people of the vuni- 
valu, or fighting chief. 

3. The Kai a, or landholders of Rewa, 

4. The Kai Ratu, which is composed of the off- 
spring of ehiefs by common women, 

The flags are distinguished from each other by 
markings : that of the Valevelu has four or five 
vertical black stripes, about a foot wide, with equal 
spaces of white left between them ; the rest of the 
flag is white, 

n the flag of the vunivalu the black and white 
stri 


are horizontal. 
he flag of the Kai Rewa is all white. 

The Kai Ratu use, as flags, merely strips of 
tapa, or array themselves under the flag of a chief. 
Each of the first three bands is kept distinct, and 
fights under its own flag, in the place which the 
commander appoints, The flag of the latter is 
always longest, and is raised highest, whether he 


be king or only vunivalu. To carry a flag is con- 


sidered as a post of the greatest distinction, and 
is confined to the bravest and most active of the 
tribe. 

A town, when besieged, has also its signal of 
pride, This consists of a sort of kite, of a circular 
shape, made of palm-leaves, and decorated with 
ribands of white and coloured tapa, When an 
enemy approaches the town, if the wind be favour- 
able, the kite is raised by means of a very long 
cord. The cord is passed through a hole made 
near the top of a pole thirty or forty feet in height, 
which is erected in a conspicuous part of the town, 
The cord is then drawn backwards and forwards 
through the hole, in such a manner as to be kept 
flonting as a signal of defiance, immediately over the 


approaching enemy. The attacking party, excited 


by this, rush forward with their flag, and plant it 
rrison be 


to take the flag; for it is considered as a great 


triumph to capture a flag, and a foul disgrace to 


lose one. 

When flags are taken, they are always lang up 
as trophies in the mbure ; and in that of Leyuka 
I saw many emall ones suspended, which, as I was 
informed by Whippy, had been taken from moun- 


| taineers of the interior of the island. 


| 
} 
' 


The towns are usually fortified with a strong | 


palisade made of bread-fruit or cocoa-nut trees, 


amund which is a ditch partly filled with water. 
There are usually two entrances, in which are 
gates, so narrow as to admit only one person at a 
time. The village of Waitora, about two miles to 
the north of Levuka, is justly considered by the 
natives as a place of great oe This was 
visited by Messrs. Hale and Sandford, who give 
the following description of it. It is situated upon 
a hill, and can be approached only by a narrow 
path along the sloping edge of a rocky ridge, At 
the extremity of this path is a level space of about 
an acre in extent, which is surrounded by a stone 
wall, and filled with houses, In the centre is a 
rock, about twenty feet high, and one hundred feet 
square, The top of this is reached by a natural 
staircase, formed by the roots of a banyan tree, 
which insert themselves in the crevices of the 
rock, The tree itself, with its numerous trunks, 
spreads out and overshadows the whole of the 
rock, A house stands in the middle of the 
rock, This contains two Feejee drums, which, 
when struck, attract crowds of natives together, 
Some of the principal towns are not fortified at 
all, This is the case with Ambau, Muthuata, and 
Rewa, The fortifications of which we have spoken, 


narrow logs, The whole arrangement affords 
an excellent defence against any weapons used 
by the natives of these islands, and even against 
nrusketry. 

Sieges 
long ; for if the attacking party be not speedily 
successful, the want of provisions, of which there is 
seldom a supply for more than two or three days, 
compels them to retire. Although such assaults 
are of short duration, the war often continues for a 
long time without any decisive result, 

Tf one of the parties desires , it sends an 
ambassador, who carries a whale’s tooth, as a 
token of submission. The victorious party often 
requires the conquered to yield the right of soil, in 
which ease the latter bring with them a basket of 
the earth from their district, The acceptance of 
this is the signal of peace, but from that time 
the conquered become liable to the payment of a 
yearly tribute, In addition to this burden, the 
more powerful tribes often send word to their de- 
pendencies that they have not received a present 
for a long time; and if the intimation has no effect, 
the message is speedily followed by an armed 
foree, by which the recusant tribe or town is some- 
times entirely destroyed. The bearer of such o 
message carries with him a piece of ava, which is 


of these fortified places seldom continue | 
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given to the chief of the town in council, who 
causes it to be brewed, after which the message is 
delivered. Bat when an errand is sent to Ambau, 
or any superior cliief, the messenger always 
earries with him a gift of provisions and other 
valuables. 

If a town is compelled to entreat to be permitted 

to capitulate, for the purpose of saving the lives of 
| its people, its chiefs and principal inhabitants 
are required to crawl towards their conquerors 
upon their hands and knees, suing for pardon 
and imploring merey. The hters of the 
chiefs are also brought forward and offered to 
the victors, while from the lower class victims 
are selected to be sacrificed to the gods, Even 
such hard conditions do not always suffice, but 
a whole population is sometimes butchered in cold 
blood, or reduced to a condition of slavery. To 
avoid such terrible consequences, most of the 
weak tribes seck security by establishing them- 
selves on high and almost inaccessible rocks, 
Some of these are so steep that it would be hardly 
possible for any but one of the natives to climb 
them; yet even their women may be seen climbing 
their rocky and almost perpendicular walls, to 
heights of fifty or sixty feet, and carrying loads 
of water, yams, &c, 

Tribes that do not possess such fastnesses, are 
compelled to take refuge under the protection of 
some powerful chief, in consideration of which 
they are bound to aid their protectors in case of 
war, They are summoned to do this by a mes- 
senger, who carries a whiale’s tooth, and sometimes 
directs the number of men they are to send, 
A refusal would bring war upon themselves, 
and is therefore seldom ventured, ‘There is, how- 
ever, a recent instance in which such sid was 
refused with impunity by Tui Levuka, who was 
persuaded by the white residents*® to disobey a 

| summons sent from Ambau. Having done this, 
the people of Levuka felt it necessary to prepare 
for defence, by repairing their stone walls and 
provisioning their stronghold in the mountains. 
They thus stood upon thei guard for a long time, 
but were not attacked. 

The religion of the Feejeeans, and the practices 
which are founded upon it, differ materially from 
those of the lighter-coloured Polynesian people. 

The tradition given by the natives of the origin 
of the various races is singular, and not very flat- 
tering to themselves. All are said to have been 
born of one pair of first parents. The Peejee was 
first born, but acted wickedly and was black: he 
therefore received but little clothing, Tonga was 
next born; he acted less wickedly, was whiter, 
and had more clothes given him. White men, or 
Papalangis, came last; they acted well, were white, 
and had plenty of clothes, 

They have a tradition of a great flood or deluge, 

_ whieh they call Walavu-levu. Their account of it 
is a8 follows: after the islands had been peopled by 
the first man and woman, a great rain took place, by 
which they were finally submerged; but, before the 


* Tile is not the only Instance in which the white rest- 
dents have exercised a salutary influence. Ut is fortunate 
forthe natives that those who have settled among them 
have been principally of such a character as has tended to 


thelr improvement. There are, however, some exceptions, | 
| by whooe bad example the nathyes have been led iuto many | 


excessus, 
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landed at Mbenga, where the 


Their god Ndengel. 


highest places were covered by the waters, two 


large double canoes made their appearance; in one 
of these was Rokora, the god of carpenters, in the 


| other Rokola, his head workman, who picked wp 
some of the people, and kept them on board until 


the waters had subsided, after which they were 
again landed on the island, It is reported that in 
foriner times canoes were always kept in readiness 
against another inundation, 
The persons thus saved, sight in number, were 
ighest of their gods 
is said to hove made his first appearance. By 
virtue of this tradition, the chiefs of Mbenga take 
rank before all others, and have always acted a 
conspicuous part among the Feejees. They style 
themselves Ngali-duva-ki-langi (subject to heaven 


| alone), ' 
The Pantheon of the Feejee Group contains | 
many deities, The first 


these in rank is 
Ndengei. He is biased re 
serpent, alleged to dwell in a district under the 
authority of Ambau, which is called Nakauvaudra, 
and is situated near the western end of Vitilevu. 
To this deity, they believe that the spirit goes im- 
mediately after death, for purification or to receive 
sentence. From his tribunal the spiritis supposed 
to return and remain about the mbure or temple of 
its former abode, 

All spirits, however, are not believed to be per- 
mitted to reach the judgment-seat of Ndengei, for 
upon the road it is supposed that an enormous 
giant, armed with a large axe, stands constantly on 
the watch. With this weapon he endeavours to 
wound all who attempt to pass him. Those who 
are wounded dare not present themselves to 
Ndengei, and are obliged to wander about in the 
mountains. Whether the spirit be wounded or not, 
depends not upon the conduct in life, but they 
ascribe an escape from the blow wholly to good luck. 

Stories are prevalent of persons who have suc- 
ceeded in passing the monster without injury, One 
of these, which was told me by a white pilot, will 
suffice to show the character of this superstition. 

A powerful chief, who had died and been interred 
with all due ceremony, finding that he had to pass 
this giant, who, in the legend, is stationed in the 
Motariki Channel, loaded his gun, which had been 


buried with him, and prepared for the encounter. 


The giant seeing the danger that threatened him, 
was on the louk-out to dodge the ball, which he did 
when the piece was discharged, Of this the chief 
took advantage to rush by him before he could re- 
cover himself, reached the judgment-seat of Nden- 
gei, and now enjoys celestial happiness ! 

Besides the entire form of a serpent, see is 
sometimes represented #5 having only the head and 
half the body of the figure of that reptile, while the 
remaining portion of lis form is a stone, significant 
of ete duration, 

No one pretends to know the origin of Ndengei, 
but many assert that he has been seen by mortals, 


in the form of a Jarge | 


Thus, he is reported to have appeared under the | 


form of a man, dressed in masi (white tapa), after 
the fashion of the natives, on the beach,near Ragi- 
= Thence he proceeded to Mbenga, where, 
although it did not please him, on account of its 
shores, he made himself manifest, and thence 
went to Kantavu. Not liking the latter place, he 
went to Rewa, where he took up his abode. Here 
he was joined by another powerful god, called 


rocky 


The sons of Ndengel—Roku 
batin dua, an evil spirit. 


sign this locality, on condition of receiving the 
choicest parts of all kinds of food, as the heads of 
the turtle and pig—which are still held sacred. 
Under this agreement he determined to proceed to 
Verata, where he has resided ever since, and by 
him nt pe is believed to have been rendered im- 
pregnable, 

Next in rank, in their mythology, stand two sons 
of Ndengei, Tokairambe and Tui Lakemba*. 
These act as mediators between their father and 
inferior spirits. ‘They are said to be stationed, in 
the form of men, at the door of their father's cabin, 
where they receive and transmit to him the prayers 


| and supplications of departed souls. 


_ believe in malicious and mischievous gods 


| (wnderneath the world), 


| called Radinadina. 


| met by Samuialu. This deity is em 


The grandchildren of Ndengei are third in rank. 
They are innumerable, and each has a peculiar 
duty to perform, of which the most usualis that of 
presiding over islands and districts. 

A fourth elass is supposed to be made up of more 
distant relatives of Ndengei, These preside over 
separate tribes, by whose priests they are consulted. 
They have no jurisdiction beyond their own tribe, 
aud possess no power but what is deputed to them 
by superior deities. 

In addition#to these benignant beings, they 
reside in their Hades, which they call Mbulu 
There reigns a cruel 
tyrant, with grim aspect, whom they name Lothia, 
Samuialo (destroyer of souls) is his colleague, and 
sits on the brink of a huge fiery cavern, into which 
he precipitates departed spirits. 

These notions, although the most prevalent, are 
not universal, hus: the god of Muthuata is 
: -: “ is considered -y the son of 

dengei, Here also Rokora, the god of carpente 
is held in honour; and they neti also Roka, 
vona, the god of fishermen, 

The people of Lakemba believe that d 
souls proceed to Namukaliwn, a place in the vicinity 
of the sea, Here they for a time exercise thie 
same employments as when in this life, after which 
they die again, and go to Mbulu, where they are 
wered to 
seize and hurl into the fiery gulf all those whom 
he dislikes, On Kantayu they admit of no god 
appointed to receive departed souls, but suppose 
that these go down into the sea, where they are 
examined by the great spirit, who retains those he 
likes, und sends back the others to their native 
island, to dwell among their friends, Another be- 
lief is, that the departed spirit goes before the god 
Taseta, who, as it approaches, darts a spear at it. 
If the spirit exhibits any signs of fear, it incurs the 
displeasure of the god, but if it advances with cou- 
rage, it is received with favour. 

On Vanua-levu it is believed that the souls of 
their deceased friends go to Dimba-dimba, a pot 
of land which forms Ambau Bay, Here they are 
supposed to pass down into the sea, where they are 
taken into two canoes by Rokavona and Rokora, 
and ferried across into the dominions of Ndengei. 
When it blows hard, and there are storms of thun- 
der, lightning, and rain, the natives say that the 
canoes are getting ready. . 

Some few of the natives worship an evil spirit, 
whom they eall Ruku batia dun (the one-toothed 


* Some say he has but one won, called Mantu (the bread- 
fruit}. 
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Warun, to whom after a time he consented to re- 
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He is represented under the form of man, 

huving wings instead of arms, and as provided with 
claws to seize his victims, His tooth is deseribed 
as being large enough to reach above the top of his 
head; it is alleged he flies through the air emitting 
rks of fire. He is said to roast in fire all the 


Lord). 


wicked who rk po to him. Those who do not 
worship him call hin Kalou-kana, or Kalou-du. 


At Rewa, it is believed that the spirits first 
repair to the residence of Ndengei, who allots some 
of them to the devils for food, and sends the rest 
away to Mukalou, a small island off Rewa, where 
they remain until an appointed day, after which 
they are all doomed to annihilation, The judg- 
ments thus passed by Ndengei, seem to be ascribed 
rather to his eaprice than to any desert of the 
departed soul. 

This idea of a second death is illustrated by the 
following aneedote, related by Mr, Vanderford, 
This officer resided, for several months after his 
shipwreck, with Tanoa, king of Ambau, During 
this time there was a great feast, at which many 
chiefs were present, who remained to sleep, Before 
the close of the evening amusements, one of them 
had recounted the cireumstunces of his killing a 
neighbouring chief. During the night he had 
oceasion to leave the house, and his superstition 
led him to believe that he saw the ghost of his 
victim, at which he threw his club, and, as he 
asserted, killed it. Returning to the house, he 
aroused the king and all the other inmates, to whom 
he related what he had done. The occurrence 
was considered by all as highly important, and 
formed the subject of due deliberation, In the 
morning the club was found, when it was taken, 
with great pomp and parade, to the mbure, where 
it was deposited as a memorial. All seemed to 
consider the killing of the spirit as a total annihila- 
tion of the person. Bae 

Among other forms of this superstition =i faa 
spirits, is that of transmigration. Those who hold 
it, think that spirits wander about the villages in 
various shapes, and can make themselves visible or 
invisible at pleasure; that there are particular 
places to which they resort, and in ing these 
they are accustomed to make a propitiatory offer- 
ing of food or cloth, This form of superstition is 
the cause of an aversion to go abroad at night, and 
particularly when it is dark, 

It is also a general belief, that the spirit of a 
celebrated chief may, after death, enter mto some 
young man of the tribe, and animate him to deeds 
of valour. Persons thus distinguished are pointed 
out as highly favoured; in consequence, they re- 
ceive great respect, and their opinions are treated 
with much consideration, besides which, they have 
many personal privileges. i 

In general, the passage from life to death is con- 
sidered as one from pain to happiness, and I was 
informed, that nine out of ten look forward to it 
with anxiety, in order to eseape from the infirmi- 
ties of old age, or the sufferings of disease. 

The deities whom we have named are served by 
priests, called ambati, who are worshipped in 
buildings denominated mbure, or spirit- 

Of such buildings each town has at least one, and 
often several, which serve also for entertaining 


| 
| 
| 


strangers, as well as for holding councils and other | 


publie meetings, In these mbures, images are 
found; but these, although much esteemed as orna- 
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ments, and held 
They are only produced on great occasions, such as 
festivals, Kc, 

The ambati, or priests, have great influence over 
the people, who consult them on all occasions, but 
are generally found acting in concert with the 
chiefs, thus forming a union of power which rules 
the islands, Each chief has his ambati, who at- 
tends him wherever he goes, The people are 
grossly superstitious, and there are few of their 
occupations in. which the ambati is not more or less 
concerned. He is held sacred within his own dis- 
trict, being considered as the representative of the 
kalou, or spirit, Mr. Hunt informed me, that the 
natives seldom separate the idea of the god from 
that of his priest, who is viewed with almost divine 
reverence, My own observations, however, led to 
the conclusion, that it is more especially the case 
at Somu-somu, where Mr. Hunt resides,and where 
the natives are more savage, if possible, in their 
custums, than those of the other islands, If inter- 
course with white men has produced no other effect, 
it has lessened their reverence for the priesthood; 
for wherever they have foreign visiters, there may 
agp aptact a: e in this respect. 

The office of ambati is usually hereditary, but in 


when a priest dies without male heirs, some one, 
who is ambitious to succeed him, and desirous of 
leading an idle life, will strive for the succession, 
To accomplish this end, he will cunningly assume a 
mysterious air, speaking incoherently, and pretend- 
ing that coming events have been foretold him by 
the kalou, whom he claims to have seen and talked 
with, If he should have made a prediction in re- 
lation to a subject in which the people take an 
anxious interest, and with which the event happens 
to correspond, the belief that his pretensions are 
well founded is adopted. Before he is acknow- 
ledged as ambati, he, however, is made to unde 
a further trial, and is required to show publicly 
that the kalou is entering into him. The proof of 
this is considered to lie in certain shiverings, 
which appear to be involuntary, and in the per- 
formance of which none but an expert juggler 
ere hile at Levuka, of 
had an opportunity, while at Levuka, of seeing 

a sateriaiea of this description, Whippy gave 
me notice of it, having ascertained that the offering 
which precedes the consultation was in preparation, 
This offering consisted of a hog, a et of yams, 
and a quantity of bananas. In this case the am- 
bati had received notice that he was to be consulted, 
and was attached to the person of Seru, (Tanoa’s 
son,) for whose purposes the prophetic intervention 
was needed, 

On such occasions the chiefs dress in the morn- 
ing in their gala habits, and proceed with much 
ceremony to the mbure, where the priest is. On 


other times he has no warning of their coming, 
until he receives the offering. 

The amount of this offering depends upon the 
inclination of the party who makes it, The chiefs 
and people seat themselves promiscuously ina semi- 
circle, the open side of which is oceupied by the 
person who prepares the ava. This mode of sitting 
is intended as an act of humiliation on the part o 
the chiefs, which is considered as acceptable to the 
gods.” When all is prepared, the principal chief, if 
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are not worshi pped as idols, | 


some cases may be considered as self-chosen, Thus, | 


/ mentioned, are consummate jugglers; but 


some occasions, previous notice is given him; at | 


the occasion be a great one, presents a whale’s 
tooth. The priest receives this in his hands, and | 
contemplates it steadily, with downecast eyes, re- 
maining ectly quiet for some time. Ina few 
minutes distortions begin to be visible in his face, | 
indicating, as they suppose, that the god is entering 
into his body, His limbs next show a violent mus- 
cular action, which increases until his whole frame 
appears convulsed, and trembles as if under the 
influence of an ague fit; his eyeballs roll, and are 
distended; the blood seems rushing with violence 
to and from his head; tears start from his eyes; 
his breast heaves; his lips grow livid, and his ut- 
terance confused. In short, his whole appearance 
is that of a maniac. Finally, a profuse perspira- 
tion streams from every pore, by which he is re- 
lieved, and the symptoms gradually abate; after 
this, he again sinks into an attitude of quiet, gazing 
about him from side to side, until suddenly striking 
the ground with a club, he thus announces that the 
god tak departed from him, Whatever the priest 
utters while thus excited, is received as a direct re- 
x ele of the gods to the prayers of these who made 
the offering. The provisions of which the offering 
is composed are now shared out, and ava prepared, 
These are eaten and drunk in silenge. The priest 
partakes of the feast, and always eats voraciously, 
supplying, as it were, the exhaustion he has pre- 
viously undergone. It is seldom, however, that his 
muscles resume at onee a quiescent state, and they 
more usually continue to twiteh and tremble for 
some time afterwards, 

When the candidate for the office of ambati hns 

ne successfully through such a ceremony, and 
the response he gives as from the god is admitted 
to be correct, he is considered as qualified to be a 
priest, and takes possession of the mbure. It is, 

owever, easily to be seen, that it is the chief who 
in fact makes the appointment. The individual 
chosen is always on good terms with him, and is 
but his tool. The purposes of both dre accom- 
plished by a good understanding between them. 
There can be no doubt that those who exercise the 
office of ambati, and go through the actions just 
1e 
often become so much affected by their rani 
efforts, that the motions of the muscles become in 
reality involuntary, and they have every appear- 
ance of being affected by a supernatural agency. 

By the dexterity with which the ambati perform 
their juggling ormances, they acquire great 
influence over the common people; but, as before 
remarked, they are merely the instruments of the 
chiefs. When the latter are about going to battle, 
or engaging in any other important enterprise, they 
desire the priest to Jet the spirit enter him forth- 
with, making him, at the same time, a present. 
The priest speedily begins to shake and shiver, and 
ere long communicates the will of the god, which 
always tallies with the wishes of the chief. It 
sometimes happens that the priest fails in exciting 
himself to convulsive action ; but this, among a 
people so wrapt in superstition, can always be in- 
geniously accounted for: the most usual mode of 
excusing the failure, is to say that the kalou is dis- 
satisfied with the offering. 

The chiefs themselves admitted, and Whippy 
informed me, that they have little respect for the 
power of the priests, and use them merely to 
govern the people. The ambati are generally the 


— 


Oracle at Lewuka.—Sacrifiewa, 
Religious feativals. 


most shrewd and intelligent merabers of the com- 


munity, and the reasons for their intimate union 
with the chiefs are obvious; without the influence 
of the superstition of which they are the agents, the 
chief would be unable snecessfully to rule; while 
without ape from the authority of the chief, the 
ambati could 

without detection. 

The priests, when their services are not wanted 
by the chiefs, are sometimes driven to straits for 
food, In such cases they have recourse to the 
fears of the people, and among other modes of inti- 
midation, threaten to eat them if their demands are 
not complied with, To give force to the menace, 
they pretend to have had communication with the 
god in dreams, and assemble the people to hear the 
message of the deity. This message is always 
tentous of evil; the simple natives are thus induced 
to make propitiatory offerings, which the priest ap- 
plies to his own use. 

The priest at Levuka pretends to receive oracles 
from a miniature mbure,an engine of superstition, 
which he keeps behind a screen in the spirit- 
house, It is about four feet high; the base is 
about fifteen inches square; it is hollow within, 
has an ear on one side of it, and a mouth and nose 
on the other, 

This oracle is covered with scarlet and white 
seeds, about the size of a large pea, which are 
stuck upon it in fantastic figures with gum, ‘To 
the priest this isa ee machine; for on 
ordinary occasions, ins of going through the 
performance we have Asche Se aabely whis- 
pers in the ear of the model, and pretends to re- 
ceive an answer by applying his own ear to its 


mouth. 


The occasions on which the priests are required 
to shake, are usually of the following kinds: to im- 
plore good crops of yams and taro; on going to 
battle; for propitious voyages; for rain; for storms, 
to drive boats and ships ashore, in order that the 
natives may geize the property they are freighted 
with; and for the destruction of their enemies. 

When the prayers offered are for a’ deliverance 
from famine, the priest directs the people to return 
to their houses, in the name of Ndengei, who then 
at his instance is expected to turn himself over, in 
which case an earthquake ensues, which is to be 
followed by a season of fertility. 

Whien it is determined to offer a sacrifice, the 
people are assembled and addressed by a chief. 
A time is then fixed for the ceremony, until which 
time a taboo is laid upon pigs, turtles, &e. On the 
appointed day, each man brings his quota of provi- 
sions, and a whale’s tooth if he have one. The 
chief, accompanied by the others, approaches the 
miure, and while he offers up his prayers, the 
people present their gifts, The latter then return 
tw their houses, and the offering is distributed by 
pose ny 

hen a chief wishes to supplicate a god for the 
recovery of a sick friend, the return of a canoe, or 
any other desired object, he takes a root of ava and 
a whale’s tooth to the mbure, and offers them to 
priest. The latter takes the whale'’s tooth in 


the | 
his hands, and then goes through the operation of 
shaking, &e., as has already been deseribed, 
Besides the occasional consultation of the gods 
through the anmbati, there are stated religious festi- 
vals, One of these, which is suid to be only prac- 


scarcely practise their mummeries | 
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tised in districts subject to Tui Levuka, takes 
place in the month of November, and lasts four 
days. At its commencement an influential matani- 
vanua (landholder) proceeds just at sunset to the 
outside of the koro, or town, where, in a loud voice, 
he invokes the spirit of the sky, praying for good 
erops and other blessings. This is followed by a 
general beating of sticks and drums, and blowing of 
conchs, which lasts for half an hour. During the 
four days, the men live in the mbure, when they 
feast upon the balolo*, a curious species of salt- 
water worm, which makes its appearance at this 
season, for one day, while the women and boys re- 
main shut up in the houses, No labour is per- 
mitted, no work carried on; and so strictly is this 
rule observed, that not even a leaf is plucked; and 
the offal is not removed from the houses. At day- 
light on the expiration of the fourth might, the 
whole town is in an uproar, and men and boys 
scamper about, knocking with clubs and sticks at 
the doors of the houses, erying out, “Sinariba,” 
This coneludes the ceremony, and the usual routine 
of affairs goes on thenceforth as usual, 

At Ambau a grand festival takes place at the in- 
gathering of the fruits. This is called Batumi 
mbulu (the spirit below or in the earth). On this 
occasion a great feast is held, and the king, chiefs, 
and people walk in procession, with great pomp 
» to Viwa, where they 
was unable to obtain 


and 
the spirit, urther details 


Feejee marriages, ; S00 


pay homage to | 


of this festival, but its object was explained to be a | 


return of thanks for the fruits of the earth. 

The marriages of the Feejeeans are sanctioned 
by religious ceremonies, and, among the high chiefs, 
are attended with much form and parade. As at 
all other ceremonies, ava drinking forms an essential 
part, The ambati, vr priest, takes a seat, having 
the bridegroom on his right and the bride on the 
left hand. He then invokes the protection of the 
pod or spirit upon the bride, after which he leads 

er to the bridegroom, and joins their hands, with 
injunctions to love, honour, and obey, to be faithful 
and die with each other, 

During this ceremony, the girls are engaged in 
chewing the ava, on which the priest directs 
the water to be poured, and eries out, “ Ai sevu.” 
He then calls upon all the of the town or 
island. He takes care to make no omission, lest 
the neglected deity should inflict injury on the 
couple he has united. He eoncludes the eeremon. 
by calling out “mana” (it is finished); to whic 
the people respond “ nding” (it is true). 

For the marriage of a woman, the consent of 
her father, mother, and brother is required, 
and must be asked by the intended husband, 
Even if the father and mother assent, the re- 
fusal of the brother will prevent the marriage; 
but, with his concurrence, it may take place, even 
if both father and mother oppose. In asking a 
woman in marriage, rolls of tapa, whales’ teeth, 
provisions, &., are sometimes presented to the 
parents. The acceptance of these signifies that 


the suit is favourably received ; their rejection is a | 


refusal of the suit. 
1f the proposals of the young man are received, 


he gives notice of it to his own relations, who take | 


* The balolo is obtained at Wakala, and Is eaten both 


cooked and raw, as suite the funcy, and from it November | 


recelves Its name. 
P 


Plural 
eas 
presents to his betrothed. Her own relations, by 
way of dowry, give her a stone-chopper (matawiwi) 


and two tapa-sticks (eki), after which the marriage 
may take place 

Among the common people the marriage rites 
are less coremonious than those of the chiefs. The 
priest of the tribe comes to the house, when he is 
presented with a whale’s tooth and a bowl of ava, 
and making a sevu-sevu (prayer), invokes happi- 
ness upon the union, The bride’s near relations 
then present her with a large petticoat (licolib), 
and the more distant relatives make gifts of tapas, 
mats, and provisions. 

Every man may have . many wives as he can 
maintain, and the chiefs have many betrothed to 
| them at an early age, for the purpose of extending 
their political cunnexions by bonds which, accord- 
ing to their customs, cannot be overlooked, 

e daughters of chiefs are usually betrothed 
early in life. If the bridegroom refuses to carry 
the contract into effect, it is considered asa great 
insult, and he may lay his account to have a contest 
with her relations and friends. If the betrothed 
husband die before the girl grows up, his next 
brother succeeds to his rights in this respect. 
Many of the marriages in high life are the result of 
mutual attachment, and are preceded by a court- 
ship, presents, &e. The parties may be frequently 
seen, a8 among us, walking arm-in-arm after they 
are engaged. Forced marringes sometimes occur, 
although they are by no means frequent in this 
elass ; in such instances suicide is occasionally the 
consequence. A case of this sort had occurred 

vious to our arrival, when a danghter of the 
chief of Ovolau killed herself by jumping off a 
precipice behind the town, because she had been 
forced to marry a brother of 'Tanoa. The females 
of the lower classes have no such delicate scruples. 
Among them, marriages are mere matters of bar- 
gain, and wives are purchased and looked upon as 
property in most parts of the group. The usual 
price is a whale’s tooth, or a musket; and this once 
paid, the husband has an entire right to the person 
of the wife, whom he may even kill and eat if he 
feel so disposed. Young women, until purchased, 
| belong to the chief of the village, who may dispose 
of them as he thinks best. Elopements, om 
sometimes take place, when « marriage is opposed 
| from difference of rank or other cause, when the 


| engage to intercede and bring about a reconcilia- 
on, 

Wives are faithfal to their husbands rather from 
fear than from affection. If detected in infidelity, 
| the woman is not unfrequently knocked on the 
head, or made a slave for life, The man may also 
be treated in the same manner; but this punish- 
ment may also consist in what is called suabi. 
This is a forfeiture of his lands, which is signified 
by sticking reeds into the und. are 
bound together by knots, so as to form tripods, If 
the ee on rn . i — he mee 
purchase the -will of the offended party b 
presents. In some cases, the friends of the Stren 

seize the wife of the offender, and give her 
to the aggrieved husband. There are also other 
modes in which a husband revenges himself for the 
infidelity of his wife, which do not admit of de- 
scription, 
e have seen that the extent to which polygamy 


| parties flee to some neighbouring chief, whom they | 
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and his means of maintaining his The 
latter are almost completely slaves, and usually, 
by the strict discipline of the husband, live peace- 

ly together, The household is under the charge 
of the principal wife, and the others are required 
to yield to her control, If they misbehave, they 
are tied up, put in irons, or flogged. 

The birth of the first child is celebrated by a 
feast on the natal day ; another feast takes place 
four days afterwards, and another in ten days, 
when suitable presents are made to the young 
couple, 

Parturition ia not usually severe, and some 
women have been known to go to work within an 
hour after delivery, Others, however, remain 
under the nurse’s care for months. It is the pre- 
vailing opinion that hard work makes the delivery 
more easy. After childbirth the women usually 
remain quiet, and live upon a diet composed of 
young taro-tops, for from four to eight days, after 
which they bathe constantly, 

Midwifery is a distinet profession, exercised by 
women in all the towna, and they are said to be 
very skilful, performing operations which are 
st us considered as surgical. Abortion is 
prevalent, and nearly half of those conceived are 
supposed to be destroyed in this manner, usually 
by the command of the father, at whose instance 
the wife takes herbs which are known to produce 
this effect. If this do not succeed, the accoucheur 
is employed to strangle the child, and bring it 
forth dead. 

A child is rubbed with turmeric as soon as it is 
born, which they consider strengthening, It is 
named immediately, by some relative or friend, | 
If, throngh neglect or accident, a name should not 
be forthwith given, the child would be considered 
as an outcast, and be destroyed by the mother, 

Girls reach the age of puberty when about four- 
teen years old, and boys when from seventeen to 
eighteen. This period in a girl’s life is duly cele- 
brated by her; for which purpose she requests the 
loan of a house from a friend, and takes possession 


is carried is limited only by the will of the man | 
wives, 


of it, in company with a number of young girls. 


them with provisions for 
rae anoint themselves 
At the expiration of this 
urnished by 


The townspeople suppl 
ten days, aa whi 
with turmeric and oil, 


b 
ted ; that in the latter ail 
things will be renovated, and to it they will again 
be sent to dwell thereon, 

This belief in a future state, guided by no just 
notions of religious or moral obligat is the 
source of many abhorrent practices, Among these 
are the custom of putting their parents to death 
when they are advanced in years; suicide; the 
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immolation of wives at the funeral of their hus- 
bands, and human sacrifices. 
It is among the most usual occurrences, that a 


father or a mother will notify their children that | 


it is time for them to die, or that a son shall give 
notice to his parents that they are becoming a 
burden to him, In either case, the relatives and 
friends are collected, and informed of the fact. 
A consultation is then held, which generally re- 
sults in the conclusion, that the request is to be 
complied with, in which case they fix upon a day 
for the purpose, unless it should be done by the 
party whose fate is under deliberation. The day 
is usually chosen at a time when yams or taro are 
ripe, in order to furnish materinls for a t feast, 
called mburua. The aged person is hes asked, 
whether he will prefer to be strangled before his 
burial, or buried alive, When the appointed day 
arrives, the relatives and friends bring tapas, 
mats, and vil, as presents, They are received as 
| at other funeral feasts, and all mourn together 
until the time for the ceremony arrives, The aged 
person then proceeds to point out the place where 
the grave is to be dug; and while some are digging 
it, the others put on a new maro and turba 
When the grave is dug, which is about four feet 
deep, the person is assisted into it, while the rela- 
tives and friends begin their lamentations, and 
d to weep and cut themselves as they do at 
other funerals. All then proceed to take a parting 
kiss, after which the living body is covered up, 
first with mats and tapa wrapped around the head, 
and then with sticks and earth, which are trodden 
down, When this has been done, all retire, and 
are tabooed, as will be stated in describing their 
ordi mrp The ogee re < g night the son 
rivately to the grave, and lays upon it a piece 
Pan stan which is Ealled the bot pics ge farewell, 
Mr, Hunt, one of the missionaries, had been a 
witness of several of these acts. On one occasion, 
he was called upon by a young man, who desired 
that he would pray to his spirit for his mother, 
who was dead. Mr. Hunt was at first in hopes that 
this would afford him an opportunity of forwardin 
their cause. On inquiry, the young man tol 
him that his brothers and himself were just going 
to bury her. Mr. Hunt accompanied the young 
man, telling him he would follow in the procession, 
and do as he desired him, supposing, of course, 
the corpse would be brought along; but he now 
met the ion, when the young man said that 
this was the funeral, and pointed out his mother, 
who was walking along with them, as gay and 
lively as any of those present, and eaten as 
much pleased. Mr. Hunt expressed his surprise 
to the young man, and asked how he evuld deceive 
him so much by saying his mother was dead, when 
she was alive and well, He said, in reply, that 
they had made her death-feast, and were now 
going to bury her; that she was old; that his bro- 
ther and himself had thought she had lived long 
enough, and it was time to bury her, to which she 
had willingly assented, and they were about it now, 
He had come to Mr. Hunt to ask his prayers, as 
they did those of the priest. He added, thnt it was 
from Jove for his mother that he had done 80; 
that, in consequence of the same love, they were 
now going to bury her, and that nowe but them- 
selves could or ought to do so sacred an office | 
Mr. Hunt did all in his power to prevent so dia- 


. five wives and o daughter were strangled. 


bolical an act; but the only reply he received was 
that she was their mother, and they were her 
children, and they ought to put her to death. On 
reaching the grave, the mother sat down, when 
they all, including children, grandchildren, rela- 
tions, and friends, took an affectionate leave of her; | 
a rope, made of twisted tapa, was then emt 
twice around her neck by her sons, who took hold | 
of it, and strangled her; after which she was put | 
into her grave, with the usual ceremonies, They | 
returned to feast and mourn, after which she was 
entirely forgotten as though she had not existed. 
Mr. Hont, after giving me this anecdote, sur- 
prised me by expressing fis opinion that the Pee- 
jeeans were a kind and affectionate people to their 
parents, adding, that he was assured by many of 
them that they considered this custom as so great — 
a proof of affection that none bat children could be | 
found to perform it. The same opinion was ex- 
pressed by all the other white residents. . 
A short time before our arrival, an wld man at 
Levuka did something to vex one of his grand- 
children, who in consequence threw stones at him. 
The only action the old man took in the case was | 
to walk away, saying that he had now lived long | 
enough, when his grandchildren could stone him 
with impunity. He then requested his children | 
and friends to bury him, to which they consented. 
A feast was made, he was dressed in his best tapa, 
and his face blackened. He was then placed sit- 
ting in his grave, with his hend about two feet 
below the surface, Tapa and mats were thrown 
upon him, and the earth pressed down; during 
which he was heard to complain that they hurt 
roea and to beg that they would not press 80 


Self-immolation is by no means rare, and they 
believe that as they leave this life, so will they 
remain ever after, This forms a powerful motive 
to eseape from decrepitude, or from a crippled 
contition, by a voluntary death. 

Wives are often strangled, or buried alive, at 
the funeral of their husbands, and generally at 
their own instance. Cases of this sort have fre- 

uently been witnessed by the white residents. 
one occasion Whippy drove away the mur- 
derers, rescued the woman, and carried her to his 
own house, where she was resuscitated. So far, 
however, from feeling grateful for her preservation, 
she loaded him with abuse, and ever afterwards 
manifested the most deadly hatred towards him. 
That women should desire to accompany their 
husbands in death is by no means strange, when it 
is considered that it is one of the articles of their 
belief, that in this way alone can they reach the 
realms of bliss, and she who meets her death with 
the greatest devotedness, will become the favourite | 
wife in the abode of spirits. 

The sacrifice is not, however, always voluntary; 
but when a woman refuses to be strangled, her | 
relations often compel her to submit, This they 
do from interested motives; fur, by her death, her 
comexions become entitled to the property of her 
husband. Even a delay is made a matter of re- 

roach, Thus, at the funeral of the late king, 

Dlivou, which was witnessed by Mr, Car ae 

principal wife delayed the ceremony, by taking 

Sues of those avand her; whereupon Tanoa, the | 

present king, chid her. The victim was his own 
r2 
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aunt, and he assisted in 


pass the rope around 
her neck, and strangling 


er,a service he is said 


to have rendered on a former occasion to his own | 


mother, 

Not only do many of the natives desire their 
friends to put them to death to escape deerepitude, 
or immolate themselves with a similar view, but 
families lave such a repugnance to having de- 
formed or maimed persons among them, that those 
who have met with such misfortunes are almost 
always destroyed. An instance of this sort was 
related to me, when a boy whose leg had been 
bitten off by a shark was s led, although he 
had been taken care of by one of the white resi- 
dents, and there was every prospect of his reco- 
very. No other reason was assigned by the per- 
petrators of the deed, than that if he had lived he 
would have been a disgrace to his family, in conse- 
quence of his having only one leg. 

» When a native, whether man, woman, or child, 
is sick of a lingering disease, their relatives will 
either wring their heads off, or strangle them. Mr. 
Hunt stated that this was a frequent custom, and 
cited a case where he had with difficulty saved a 
servant of his own from such a fate, who after- 
wards recovered his health, 

Formal human sacrifices are frequent. The 
victims are usually taken from a distant tribe, 
and when not supplied by war or violence, they 
are at times obtained by negotiation, After being 
selected for this purpose, they are often kept for a 
time to be fattened. When about to be sacrificed, 
they are compelled to sit upon the ground, with 
their feet drawn under their thighs, and their 
arms placed close before them, In this posture 
they are bound so tightly that they cannot stir, 
or move a joint, They are then placed in the 
usnal oven, upon hot stones, and covered with 
leaves and earth, where they are roasted alive. 
When the body is cooked, it is taken from the oven 
and the face painted black, as is done by the natives 
on festal occasions. It is them carried to the 
mbure, where it is offered to the gods, and is after- 
wards removed to be cut up and distributed, to be 
eaten by the people, 

Women are not allowed to enter the mbure, or 
to eat human flesh, 

Human sacrifices are a preliminary to almost all 
their undertakings. When a new mbure is built, 
a party out and seizes the first person they 
meet, whom they sacrifice to the gods; when a 
large canoe is launched, the first person, man or 
woman, whom they encounter, is laid hold of and 
earried home for a feast. 

When Tanoa launches a canoe, ten or more men 
are slaughtered on the deck, in order that it may 
be washed with human blood. 

Human sacrifices are also among the rites per- 
formed at the funerals of chiefs, when slaves are 
in some instances put to death. Their bodies are 
first placed in the grave, and upon them those of 
the chief and his wives are laid. 

The ceremonies attendant on the death and 


burial of a great chief, were described to me by 


| persons who had witnessed them. When his last 


| moments are SPIE e 


ing, his friends place in his 
hands two whale’s teeth, which it is supposed he 
will need to throw at a tree that stands on the 


road to the regions of the dead, As soon as the | 


last struggle is over, the friends and attendants fill 
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the air with their lamentations. ‘Two priests then 
take in each of their hands a reed about eighteen 
inches long, on which the leaves at the end are 
left, and with these they indicate two persons for 


grave-diggers, and mark out the place forthe grave, | 


The spot usually selected is as near as possible to 
the banks of a stream, The grave-di are 
provided with mangrove-staves (tiri) for their work, 
and take their positions, one at the head, the other 
at the foot of the grave, having each one of the 
priests on his right hand, Ata given signal, the 
labourers, making three feints before they strike, 
stick their staves into the ground, while the ppiests 
twice exchange reeds, repeating Feejee, Tonga ; 
Feejee, Tonga. 'The diggers work in a sitting pos- 
ture, and thus dig a pit sufficiently large to contain 
the body. The first earth which is removed is 
considered as sacred, and Jaid aside. 

The persons who have dug the grave also wash 
and prepare the body for interment, and they are 
the only persons who can touch the corpse without 
being laid under a taboo for ten months, The 
body after being washed is laid on a couch of cloth 
and mats, and carefully wiped. It is then dressed 
and decorated as the deceased was in life, when 
preparing for a great assembly of chiefs: it is 
first anointed with oil, and then the neck, breast, 
and arms, down to the elbows, are daubed with a 
black pigment ; a white bandage of native cloth is 
bound around the head, and tied over the temple in 
a graceful knot ; a club is placed in the hand, and 
laid across the breast, to indicate in the next world 
that the deceased was a chief and warrior, The 
body is then laid on a bier, and the chiefs of the 
subject tribes assemble ; each tribe presents a 
whale’s tooth, and the chief or spokesman says ; 
“This is our offering to the dead; we are poor 
and cannot find riches.” All now clap their hands, 
and the king or a chief of rank replies: “ Ai 
mumundi ni mate” (the end of death); to which 
all the people present respond, “e dina” (it is 
true), The female friends then approach and 
kiss the corpse, and if any of his wives wish to 
die and be buried with him, she runs to her bro- 
ther or nearest relative and exclaims, “I wish to 
die, that I may accompany my husband to the 
land where his spirit has gone ! love me, and make 
haste to strangle me, that I may overtake him !” 
Her friends applaud her purpose, and being 
dressed, and decorated in ler best clothes, she 
seats herself on a mat, reclining her head on the 
lap of a woman ; another holds her nostrils, that 
she may vot breathe through them ; a cord, made 
by twisting fine tapa (masi), is then put around her 
neck, and drawn tight by four or five strong men, 
so that the struggle is soon over, The cord is left 
tight, and tied in a bow-knot, until the friends of 
the hushand present a whale’s tooth, saying, “ This 
is the untying of the cord of aaecneti -” The 
cord is then loosed, but is not removed from the 
neck of the corpse, 

When the grave is finished, the principal work- 
man takes the four reeds used by the priests, and 
passes them backwards and forwards across each 
other; he then lines the pit or grave with fine 
mats, and lays two of the leaves at the head and 
two at the foot of the grave; on these the corpse 
of the chief is placed, with two of his wives, one on 
each side, having their right and left hands, re- 
spectively, laid ou his breast; the bodies are then 


Tabooud persons. 
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wrapped together in folds of native cloth; the 
grave is then filled in, and the sacred earth is laid 
on, and a stone over it, All the men whio have 
had any thing to do with the dead body take off 
their maro or masi, and rub themselves all over 
with the leaves of a plant they call koaikonia. 
A friend of the parties takes new tapa, and clothes 
them, for they are not allowed to touch any thing, 
being tabooed persons. At the end of ten days, 
the head chief of the tribe provides a great feast 
(mburea), at which time the tabooed men — 
scrub themselves, and are newly dressed. A’ 

the feast, ava is prepared and set before the priest, 
si through many incantations, shiverings, 
an 
danee of children, The soul of 
now enabled to quit the body and go to its destina- 
tion, During these ten days, all the women in the 
town provide themselves with long whips, knotted 
with shells; these they use upon the men, inflicting 
bloody wounds, which the men retort by flirting 
from a piece of split bamboo little hard balls of 


cla 
becomes tired of re- 


the deceased is 


y- 
When the tabooed 
maining so restricted, they send to the head chief, 
and inform him, and he replies that he will remove 
the taboo whenever they please; they then send 
him presents of pigs and other provisions, which 
he shares among the people. The tabooed persons 
then go into a stream and wash themselves, which 
act they eall vuluvulu; they then eatch some 
animal, a pig or turtle, on which they wipe their 
hands: it then becomes sacred to the chief. The 
taboo is now removed, and the men are free to 
work, feed themselves, and live with their wives. 
The taboo usually Jasts from two to ten months in 
the ease of chiefs, according to their rank; in the 
case of a petty chief, the taboo would not exceed a 
month, and for a common person, not more than 


and idle; for during this time they are not only 
provided with food, but are actually fed by attend- 
ants, or eat their food from the ground. On the 
death of a chief, a taboo is laid upon “the -cucoa- 
nuts, pigs, &c., of a whole district, 

Taking off a taboo is attended with certain 
ceremonies. It can be done by none but a chief 
of high rank. Presents are brought to the priest, 
and a piece of ava, which is brewed and drunk; he 
then makes a prayer (sevu-sevu), and the cere- 
mony is finished. 

In laying a taboo, a stone about two feet in 
length is set up before the mbure, and painted red ; 
ava is chewed; after which the priest makes a 
prayer, and invokes maledictions on the heads of 
those who shall break it, Trees that are tabooed 
have bands of cocoa-nut or pandanus-leaves tied 
around them, and a stick is set in a heap of earth 
near by. We had an instance of this at the time 
of our arrival, when we found all the cocoa-nuts 
' tabooed. We in consequence could obtain none, 
until I spoke to the chiefs of Ambau, who re- 
moved the taboo. 

To the funeral ceremonies we have described, 
others are added, in some parts of the p, and 
there are differences in some of the details of the 
rites. Thus,at Muthuata, the body of a chief is 
usually taken to the royal mbure, on the island of 
that fame, to be interred. The corpse, instead of 
being dressed in the habiliments of life, is wrapped 
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akings, and prays for long life and abun-— 


and this is sueceeded by a farther eulogium of the | 


which this custom is not persisted in, a circum- 


four days. It is generally resorted to by the Inzy 
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in white mats, and borne on a wide plank. On its 
arrival at the mbure, it is received by the priest, 
whow pronounces an eulogium on his character, 
after which the young men form themselves into 
two ranks, between which, and arvund the corpse, 
the rest of the people pass several times. 

All the boys who have arrived at a suitable | 
are now circumcised, and many boys suffer the 
loss of their little fingers. The foreskins and 
fingers are placed in the grave of the chief. When 
this part of the ceremony is over, young bread- 
fruit trees are presented by the felatives of the 
chief to the boys, whose connexions are bound to 
cultivate them until the boys are able to do it 
themselves*, 

The strangulation of the chief’s wives follows; 


deceased, and a lament for the loss his people have 
sustained. The whole is concluded by a great | 
feast of hogs, taro, yams, and bananas. 

The funerals of persons of lower rank are of 
course far less ceremonious. The body is wrapped 
in tapa or mats, and sometimes sprinkled with 
turmeric, and is buried in a sitting posture, just 
below the surface of the ground. Even in this 
class the wife generally insists on being strangled, 
Instances are now, however, beginning to occur, in | 


stance which seems to show that the dawn of 
civilization is breaking upon them, 

On the day of ‘the death, a feast called mburna 
is always provided; another four days ofter, called 
boniva; and a third at the end of ten days, which 
is called boniviti, 

The usual outward sign of mourning is to ero 
the hair or beard, or very rarely both. Indeed, 
they are too vain of these appendages to part with 
them on trifling occasions; and as the hair, if cut 
off, takes a long time to grow again, they use a wig 
as a substitute. Some of these wigs are beauti- 
fully made, and even more exact imitations of 
nature than those of our best perruquiers. 

Another mark of sorrow is to cut off the joints 

the small toe and little finger; and this is not 
done only as a mark of grief or a token of affee- | 
tion, but the dismembered joints are frequently 
sent to families which are considered wealthy, and 
who are able to reward this token of sympathy in 
their loss, which they never fail to do. 

Women in mourning burn their skin into blis- 
ters, as is the practice also in other groups visited 
by us. ‘The instrument used for the purpose is a 
piece of tapa twisted into a small roll and ignited, 
Marks thus produced may be seen on their arms, 
shoulders, neck, and breast. ‘This custom is called 
loloe mate. 

The eating of human flesh is not confined to 
cases of sacrifice for religious purposes, but is 
practised from habit and taste. The existence of 
cannibalism, independent of superstitious notions, 
has been doubted by many. There can be no 
question that, although it may have originated as 
a sacred rite, it is continued in the Feejee Group 
for the mere pleasure of eating human flesh as a 
food. Their fondness for it will be understood 
from the custom they have of sending portions of 


* This custom has an important influence in keeping up 
a stock of this important source of food, and may have | 
originated with that view. 
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it to their friends at a distance, as an acceptable 
present, and the gift is eaten, even if decomposi- 
tion have begun before it is received. So highly 
do they esteem this food, that the greatest praise 
they ean bestow on a delicacy is to say that it is as 
tender as a dead man, 

Even their sacrifices are made more frequent, 
not merely to gratify feelings of revenge, but to 
indulge their taste for this horrid fi In re- 
spect to this propensity, they affect no disguise; 
I have myself frequently spoken with them con- 
cerning it, and received but one answer, both from 
chiefs and common people, that it was vinaka 
Nee . 

| The bodies of enemies slain in battle are always 
eaten. Whippy told me that he saw, on one occa- 
sion, upwards of twenty men cooked; and several 
of the white residents stated that they have seen 
bodies brought from such a distance as to be 

from putrescence, and to have the flesh dropping 
from the bones, which were, notwithstanding, eaten 
with greediness and apparent pleasure. 

War, however, does not furnish enough of this 
food to satisfy their appetite for it, Stratagem 
und violence are resorted to for obtaining it, 
\ Saeed we awe at Levuka, as a number of women 
belonging to the village were engaged in picking 
up shells and fishing, belo 
Lasikaus, or fishermen, in passing by the reef, 
seized and carried off two of them, as it was be- 
_ lieved, for cannibal LA sige When I heard the 
| story I could not at first believe it; but it was 

confirmed by Tui Levuka, who said that the Lasi- 


kaus frequently stole women from the reefs for the | 


of eating them. 

All doubt, however, was removed, when Mr. 
Eld, while stationed at the observatory, became an 
eye-witness of an attempt of the kind, The daugh- 
ter of the Vi Tonga* chief, with some of her com- 
panions, was en in fishing on the reef in a 
small canoe, By some accident the canoe was 
swamped, which rendered them a prize to whoever 
should capture them, A canoe from Ambau had 

| watched the poor creatures like a hawk, and, as 
soon a8 the accident happened, pounced wpon them, 
The men in the canoe sueceeded in capturing the 
chief's daughter, and forced her into the vessel. 
When eas the re however, she contrived to 
make her escape jumping overboard, and 
reached the shore before they Sait overtake her. 
Clubs and spears were thrown at her, with no 
other effect than a slight scratch under the arm, 
and a bruise on hav-ahouldce, On the beach she 
was received by her friends, who stood ready to 
protect her, upon which the Amban people gave up 
the pursuit, 

The cannibal propensity is not limited to ene- 
mies or persons of a different tribe, but they will 


banquet on the flesh of their dearest friends; and | 


it is even related, that in times of scarcity, families 
will mnuke an exchange of children for this horrid 


The flesh of women is preferred to that of men, 
and they consider the flesh of the arm above the 
elbow, and of the thigh, as the choicest parts. 
The women are not allowed to eat it openly, bat it 
is said that the wives of chiefs do partake of it in 


* Vi Tonga is a town immediately below the point on 
which the observatory was placed, 
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a canoe belonging to the | 


with them, to be continually guard 


Price of a human life. 
Attacks on foreign vessels, 


private, It is also forbidden to the kai-si, or 
common ple, unless there be a great quan- 
tity, but they have an oppurtunity of picking the 


nes, 

As a further instance of these cannibal propensi- 
ties, and to show that the sacrifice of human life 
to gratify their passions and appetites is of almost 
daily oceurrence, a feast frequently takes place 
among the chiefs, to which each is required to 
bring a pig. On these occasions Tanoa, from pride 
and ostentation, always furnishes a human body, 

A whale’s tooth is about the price of a human 
life, even when the party slain is of rank, as will 
be shown by the following anecdotes, Rivaletta, 
the youngest son of Tanoa, while passing along the 
north we of Ovolau ry his rie deseried area ; 
party. He at once determined to possess himse 
of what they had taken, and for this dashed 


covery did not prevent their carrying the body to 
Ambau to be feasted upon; but in order to 

vent it from being known there, the face was dis- 
figured by broiling it in the fire in the canoe. Tanon, 


with sent a whale’s tooth to Tui Lovuka, as the 
value of his loss, together with a number of Jittle 
fingers, cut from the people of Ambau, as a propi- 
tintory offering. The remuneration was received 
by Tui Levuka as sufficient, and no more notice was 
taken of the matter. 

Before we left the group, an inferior chief ran 
} away with one of the wives of Tui Levuka. The 


| latter immediately despatebed his son to the town 


where the chief resided, for the purpose of killing 
the offender, which was effected, and the woman 
brought back. Tui Levuka thereupon sent a 
whale’s tooth and sume tapa to the principal chief 
of the town, and the affuir was ended. 


When they set so little value on the lives of their — 


own countrymen, it is not to be expected that they 
showld much regard those of foreigners, It is 
necessary, therefore, while holding intercourse 
against their 
murderous desi which they are always medi- 
tating for the sake of the iy about the per- 
son, or to obtain the body for food. Several recent 
instances are related, where crews of vessels visit- 
ing these islands have been put to death, One of 
these, in particular, became known to me, and led 
to certain prnoeenines on my part, which will form 
an important part of the following chapter. 

The vessel in question was the American brig, 
Charles Doggett, Captain Bachelor. I had heard 
of the attack upon her, and after Paddy Connel paid 
me his first visit, of which I have before spoken, 1 
learned that he had been on board the brig at the 
time, and had a full knowledge of all who were 
concerned in the transaction, 1 therefore, on his 
next visit, questioned him in relation to the affair, 
and obtained the following particulars, 

In the month of August, 1834, Paddy, with some 
other men, was engaged by Captain Bachelor to 
assist in getting a of biche de mar. The brig 
then went to Rewa, where the captain made a con- 
tract with Vendovi, a chief of that island, and Vasu 
of Kantavu, for further assistance in attaining his 


object. Here the conduct of Vendovi, Thokanauto 


in among them, and fired his musket. The shot 
killed a young man, who proved to be a nephew of — 
Tui Levuka, the chief of Ovolau, and was reevg- | 
| nised by some of Rivaletta’s followers. This dis- | 


however, soon became aware of the fact, and forth- | 
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and other chiefs, led to the suspicion that some 
mischief was intended; Paddy heard rumours of 
the great value of the ‘articles on board the brig, 
accompanied by hints that the crew was but small, 
and predictions that it would not be well with her. 
He also found that a desire was evinced that he 
should not go further in the vessel. In conse- 
quenee, betes while on the way to Kantavu, 
mentioned his suspicions to Captain Bachelor, and 
advised him to be on his guard. When they ar- 
rived at Kantavu, they proceeded to a small island 
near its eastern end, where the biche de mar house 
was erected, and a chief of the island was, as usual, 
taken on board as a h e. ‘The day after he 
came on board, me arte sickness, and was, in 
consequence, permi to go onshore. He de- 
Pp with such unusual exhibitions of friendly 
disposition, as served to Paddy's previous 


suspicions; but he felt assured that all would be safe | 


on “the following morning (Sx day), Vendovi 
e unday), Vendo 

came off, saying that the young chief 6 very sick, 
and he wanted the captain to come to the biche de 
| mar house, where he said he was, to give him some 
| medicine. In this house eight of the men were 
employed, of whom two were Sandwich Islanders. 
The cy was ers g to go ashore with the 
medicine, when Paddy stepped aft to him, and told 


him that agate dine wanes much as his life was | 
worth, for he was sure that the natives intended to 


kill him, and to tuke all their lives. The captain 
in consequence remained on board, but the mate 
went on shore, and took with him the bottle of me- 
dicine. Vendovi went in the boat, and Innded with 
the mate, but could not conceal his disa i $a 
that the captain did not come also. Paddy now was 
_ convinced, from the arran crea aed that had been 
made to get the people and boats away from the 
brig, that the intended mischief was about to be 


consummated. He thavelone kept a sharp at Py 
upon the shore, and soon saw the hes arg he 
affray, the mate, Mr. Chitman, and the 
building in flames, The others were also slain, 
a the exception of James Housman, who had | 

been engaged at the same time with Paddy, and 
who swam off, and was taken on board. Those in 
the brig opened a fire from the great guns, but 
without effect. 

On the following day Paddy was employed to 
bargain with the natives for the bodies, seven of 
which were brought down to the shore much mu- 
igen in consideration of a musket. The eighth, 

a negro, had been cooked and eaten, Captain 
Bachelor had the bodies sewed up in canvass, and 
thrown overboard, in the usual manner. They 
— floated again, and fell into the hands of 

seo who, as he afterwards understood, de- 
om all. They SoapINRSe, however, that 
they did not like them, and ly the negro, 
whose flesh they said tasted strong of tobacco, | 
The brig then went to Ovolau, where Paddy left 
her 


In addition, Paddy told me that he was sa’i fied 
that all the chiefs of Rewa had been privy to the 
plot, particularly the brothers of Vendovi, and that 
the whole plan had been arranged before the brig 
left that island. Vendovi, tev hig the person 
who had actual path (BL gee the outrage. 

Having h this pont I determined to 
capture Vendovi, and asked Paddy if he would 
carry a letter immediately to Captain Hadson, who 
was then with the Peacock at Rewa, After some 
hesitation he agreed to do it, if I would give him 
a musket. I accordingly prepared instructions 
directing Captain Hudson to make Vendovi pri- 
soner, and despatched Paddy next morning in a 
canoe for Rewa, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
| THE FEEJEE GROUP.—REWA. 
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Wuen the Peacock left the harbour of Levuka for ; The harbour of Rewa is formed by two small 
Rewa, it was for the p of visiting that town | islands, called Nukalou and Mukalou, with re 
attached coral reefs, and has three 


| and inducing the king of Rewa to sign the Feejee | 


| regulations, and also to carry on the surveys in 
that quarter. The Peacock left Levuka on the 
| 15th May, and reached Rewa at noon the next day. 


————— EE 


it. The two southern ones are safe, thou 
but the northern one is much obsteu 


dion 
with coral 


lumps. The port is a secure one, and the anchor- 
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age, which is off the island of Nukalon, is about | 


three miles from the mouth of Wailevu, or Peale’s 
river, and six from the town of Rewa, which is 
situated on a low piece of land, which the river, 
passing on each side of it, has formed into an 
island. The east point of Vitilevu is low, and is 
divided by several small and unimportant streams, 
which we had not time to examine ; there is, also, 
at high water, a passage for canoes through one 
of them to Ambau, which lies ten miles to the 
northward, 

The launch and first cutter of the Peacock, 
under Lieutenant Emmons and Passed-Midshipman 
Blunt, were found here, having advanced thus far 
in their surveying operations. They had passed 
around the bay of Ambau, stopped at the town, 
and met with rather an unfriendly reception there; 
the chiefs refused to give them any water unless 
paid for, on account, as they said, of our trade- 
master not paying « higher price for the yams 
they carried him. For this reason the chiefs were 
in a bad humour, and had refused a supply of 
water to the boats. 


Ambau is a singular-looking place. It occupies 


a small island, which is entirely covered with 


houses, among which the mbure stands conspicuous. 
The ot ge to the town is much obstructed by 
reefs of coral ; and the water being shallow, is im- 
passable for an armed vessel. The island is con- 
nected with the main land or large island, by a 
long flat of coral, which is fordable, even at high 
water, and is in places quite bare at low water, 
One is ata loss to conceive how this place could 
have acquired its strength and importance. I am 
rather inclined to impute it to the enterprise of its 
first settlers, and the ascendancy given it by the 
accidental aid that has been afforded its chiefs by 
the whites, who came among them and joined their 
side, It was, probably, at first, the retreat of the 
fishermen; and from their enterprise, the difficul- 
ties they had to encounter, and the powerfal 
connexions they have formed with the other towns 
and districts, it is likely that their rule will 
continue until the people shall have beeome civi- 
lized, when, from the want of internal resources, 
the terror of its name will pass away, and it 
must fall to the rank of a place of secondary im- 
portance. 

At present it is in the ascendancy, and its chiefs 
have a high estimate of their own importance. 
Thus, while | was at Levuka, 1 was much amused 
by a question put me by Seru, “Why I had not 


| 


gone with my ship to Ambaut why come to Le- 


vuka, where there were no gentlemen, none but 
common people (kai-si)! all the gentlemen lived 
at Ambau.” 

The towns of Verata and Viwa are within a 
short distance of Ambau, and have both been its 
rivals. At each of these some fearful outrage has 
been perpetrated upon trading vessels, for which 
the guilty have been but partially punished. The 
chief of Viwa, I understood, had made it his 
boast that the French had only burned a few of 
his mud huts, which he could shortly build again; 
that it would give a very few days of labour tu his 
slaves; and that he would cut off the next veasel 
that came, if he had an opportunity, He thinks 
that it was a very cheap purchase to get 50 much 
property for so little damage, The Ambau peo- 
ple also spoke vauntingly of having given the 


| The ship had been a gh 
visit ; he was received with due 


Thokanauto, or Mr, Phillipa. 
Visit of the king and his brothers. 
French permission to destroy Viwa, as it was 
nothing, and sutisfied the Papalangis; but they 
did not intend that any property or lives should 
be lost, for they had sent to inform the Viwa 
le that the attack was to be made, and even 
elped them to remove all their valuables. Viwa 
is not so large a town as Ambau, but is built on 
a larger island, and affords more conveniences for 


a port. 
The whole bay of Ambau is well shielded 
by extensive coral sea-reefs. Here the launch 


and first cutter again left the Peacock, on their 
way to the island of Mbenga, to the westward, 

Captain Hudson, after anchoring, sent Lien- 
tenant Budd to the town of Rewa for the purpose of 
communicating with the king and chiefs, and of 
obtaining the services of Thokanauto (Mr. oe) 
as interpreter and pilot. Lieutenant Budd observ 
much apparent fear among the chiefs and people. 
The king, Kania, on the approach of the boats, had 
gone to hide himself in the outskirts of the town, 
but Mr. Phillips was met on the way coming towards 
them, and after much hesitation determined to ac- 
company Mr, Budd on board the ship, The natives 
ae to entertain the same fears as their 

nief, 

Phiilips is about thirty years of age, of middle 
size, active, and well-made ; he is more intelligent 
than the natives generally, and his appearance less 
Ba ; he speaks English tolerably well, though 
it ie, difficult to sive whence he has obtained 
his knowledge of it, by the phrases he makes use 
of, It was not a little comical to hear a Feejee 
man talk of “New York highbinders,” “ Boston 
dandies,” “ Baltimore mobtowns.” On assurances 
being given to the natives that we were their 
friends, they became more reconciled, and after a 
time the king, Kania, or Tui Ndraketi, was found, 
and invitations delivered to him to pay a visit to 
the ship. Lieutenant Budd then crossed the river 
to the missionaries’ houses, where he saw their 
wives, and found Mr, Jagger, who is one of the 
mission. The Rev. Mr. Cargill had visited the 
ship shortly after the Peacock anchored; his canoe 
was manned by Tonga men, He was on his way — 
to a town fifteen miles distant, where the chief 
and a few of the people had just embraced Chris- 
tianity, He was invited to preach on board the 
next day ; he complied, and delivered an excellent 
discourse, 


On the morning of the 18th, Monday, the king 
and his brother, Ngaraningiou, visited ship. 
The king came in a canoe of beautiful construe- 
tion, about forty feet in length, propelled by | 
paddles, which the king alone is allowed to use. 

garaningiou was in a much larger canoe, hav- 
ing a large mast and sail, and the chief’s pennant 
flying from the yard, but sculls were used, 

Captain Hudson now despatched Lieutenant 
Badd and Passed-Midshipman Davis, with two 
boats, up the river, Mr, Peale, one of the 
naturalists, went with this expedition, and Mr. 
Phillips's services were engaged to accompany 
and protect the boats in the exploration of the 
river. 
for the king’s 
ceremony, and | 
was led aft, and seated on the quarter-deck. | 
Tui Ndvaketi is about forty years of age, and is 
a tall, fine-looking man, with a manly expression | 


——E — | 


The king signs the rules and 
regulathona. 


of countenance, and much dignity. His intellect 
is not as quick as that of his brother, Mr. Phillips; 
and his manner was cold and repulsive. He was 
without any attendants of high rank. Ngaranin- 
giou shortly afterwards made his appearance, ac- 
companied by six chiefs, and a retinue of thirty or 
forty men, forming a singular contrast to the un- 
assuming ap ce of the suite of the king, 
Another of party was a chief of high rank, 
ealled Vunivalu, “ Root of war :” he isa descen- 
dant of the royal family that were dethroned by 
Kania, His position gives him great influence, 
and, in case of war, the operations are confided to 
him, This chief bears, among the foreigners, the 
title of governor, 

Ngaraningion is equally tall with his eldest 
brother, the king, and better and more gracefully 
formed. He may be considered a good specimen 
of a Feejee man of high rank and fashion; indeed, 
his deportment struck the officers as quite distin- 
guished: he has, withal, the appearance of a rowé, 
and his conduct does not belie the indications, and 
he is considered by all, both natives and white 
residents, as a dangerous man. The young chiefs 
who were his companions, resembled him in cha- 
racter and manners, They were all shown over 
the ship, and every thing exhibited that it was 
thought could interest them; the small-arm men 
were exercised, the only music on board, the drum 
and fife, were played. These, together with the 
firing off the guns, shotted, did not fail to draw 
forth their usual expressions of wonder and sur- 
prise, “ whoo-oo !” the same that was uttered by 
Tanoa’s party, on board the Vincennes, After 
partaking of some refreshments with Captain Hud- 
son, the rules and regulations, similar to those 
subscribed by Tanoa, were carefully interpreted to 
them by Mr. ill, and willingly subscribed by 
the king and chiefs, with the strongest assurances, 
on their part, that they should be carried into 


effect, and most strictly observed, Suitable pre-— 


sents were then distributed to the king and chiefs, 
and they left the ship, apparently highly delighted 
with their visit. 
| The surveying operations were now prosecuted, 
and the naturalists, with as many officers as could 
| be spared, visited Rewa. Captain Hudson de- 
scribes the passage up to Rewa as tortuous and 
difficult, even for a boat, on account of the many 
sand-banks and shoals. Several of the gentlemen 
embarked with Mr. Cargill in his canoe, which had 
a high platform, underneath which was a sort of 
cuddy, with seats, It was a tolerably cumfortable 
conveyance in fine weather; but it was their mis- 


fortune to experience a heavy rain, and all were 
well wetted. The wind being contrary, they were 


obtiprd to scull the whole distance, and they de- 
seribe the canoe as having an uncomfortable 
rocking motion. 

Captain Hudson visited the missionaries, and 
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found them most miserably accommodated, in a | 


small rickety house on the left bank of the river, 
opposite the town of Rewa, the dwelling-house that 
they had oeeupied having been blown down in the 
tremendous storm® which happened on the 25th of 
Pebruary, 1840. 


* This storm appears to have been coincident with, if 
| tot part of, the gale that occurred at New Zealand on the 
Ist of March. 


ee 


thatch was in this case very neatly made. 


Arrival of Paddy Connel.—The king's 
house.—His mode of eating. 
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take 
mage ie sy By this means he kept 
it dry, and he believed the important paper, as 
walled it, had kept him from Srowatig era | 
Although it had rained hard, Captain Hudson 
resolved to fulfil his promise to the king, of showing 
him some fireworks, and the gunner had been 
ordered up with rockets, fireworks, &c., for that 
. He, therefore, proceeded across the river 
to the king’s house, where he found a large collec- 
tion of natives, The house is large, and in shape 
not unlike a Duteh barn; it is sixty feet in length 
and thirty in width; the eaves were six feet from 
the ground, and along each side there were three 
two feet in diameter and six feet high, 


set firmly into the ground ; on these were laid the 


horizontal beams and plates to receive the lower 
ends of the rafters; the rafters rise to a ridge-pole, 
thirty feet from the ground, which is supported by 
three posts in the centre of the building; they 
were of uniform size, about three inches in dia- 
meter, and eighteen inches apart. The usual _ 

e 
sides of the house were of small upright reeds, set 
closely together, All the fastenings were of sennit, 
made from the husk of the cocoa-nut. Some 
attempts at ornament were observed, the door- 


| posts being covered with reeds wound around with 


sennit, which had a pretty effect. There are two 
doorways, one on each side: these are only about 
three feet in height, and are closed by hanging 
mats. At the inside of the principal door are two 


| small cannons, pointed across it, which, in the eyes 


of the king, give it a formidable appearance. A 
sort of dais was raised at one end, a few inches; 
this was covered with mats for the king and his 
wives, while at the other end mats were laid for 
his attendants ; above was a shelf for his property, 
er riches, consisting of mats, tapa, enware, 
spears, and clubs. On one side of the house, as is 
usual among the Feejeeans, the cooking-place is 


| excavated, a foot deep and about eight feet square; 


this was furnished with three large earthen pots, 
of native manufacture, and two huge iron kettles, 
obtained from some whaling-ship, such as are used 
for trying out oil, These were crammed with 
food. 


Some of our gentlemen entered a short time 
previous to Captain Hudson’s arrival, and found 
the king taking a meal, with his principal wife 
beside him stretched out on a mat, All those 
around him were sitting after the manner of the 
natives, for none presume to stand or lie down in 
the presence of the king. When he had finished 
eating and pushed the food from him, a general 
clapping of hands took place, after which water was 
brought, and the cup held to his mouth until he 
had done drinking, when clapping of hands again 
ensued. This was repeated whenever the king 
finished doing any thing—a piece of etiquette 
always observed with great strictness, 

On state occasions this ceremony is carried much 
farther: the king’s food at such times is passed 


ais His entertainment of the ship's officers. 
Messenger from Kantavu. 
around a large circle, until it reaches his principal 
wife, who feeds him with her hands. Many of 
the chiefs always require the ava-cup to be held 
to their mouths. Notwithstanding all this cere- 
mony, the chiefs, and the people sitting around 
them, join familiarly in the conversation, and ap- 
pear otherwise perfectly at their ease, 

The king at once ordered provisions for his 
guests, for whom seats were provided on a sea- 
chest. The principal article of food was the salt 
beef he had received as a present from the ship, 
and which he named bula-ma-kan, The origin of 


cael rate Captain Eagleston, who has been for 
several years trading among this group, Wishing 
to confer a benefit on these natives, he took on 
board a bull and cow at Tahiti, and brought them 
to Rewa, where he presented them to the king. 
On being asked the name of them, he said they 
were called “bull and cow,” which words the 
natives at once adopted as a single term to desig- 
nate both, and thenceforward these animals have 
been known as bula-ma-kau, The beef was found 
to be more savoury than on board ship, perhaps 
from being twice boiled. The king was asked to 
join them, which he did, although he had just 
finished a hearty meal. After the meal was over, 
a small earthen finger-bowl was brought to the 
king to wash his hands, and as the attendant did 
not seem to be prepared to extend the like courtesy 
to our gentlemen, a desire for a similar utensil was 
expressed and complied with, although apparently 
with some reluctance, In like manner, when the 
jar of water was brought to the king, one of the 
party seized upon it and drank, and the rest 
ollowed suit, to the evident distress of the attend- 
ant. Lt was afterwards understood that his anxiety 
arose from the vessel being tabooed, as every thing 
belonging or appropriated to the use of the king 
is. The Papalangi chiefs are exempted from these 
restrictions. 

When the meal was finished, the whole company 
seated themselves in a semicircle. The house was 
now converted into an audience-hall, and the offi- 
cers and stewards of the king entered to render 
their report of the day respecting the management 
of his business, A chief had just arrived to pay his 
respects to the king, and was dressed in a piece of 
new tapa, which was wrapped around his body in 
numerous folds, When he had seated himself, he 
| unrolled it, and tore it into strips of three fathoms 
in length, which he distributed to the chiefs around 
him, who immediately substituted it for their own 
dresses. This chief was the messenger announcing 
a tribute from Kantavu, and he had come to re- 
ceive the commands of the king relative to its 
presentation, which was fixed upon to take place 
the next day, 


ore! entered. They were kindly received by the 
ing, who seated them near him. There is a 
culiar ceremony observed among this people in 
— their ava. It having been first chewed by 
several young persons, on the pouring in of the 
water, they all, following the ambati, raise a kind 
of howl, and say, Ai sevu.” The people present 
| were arranged in a semicircle, having the chief 
operator in the centre, with an immense wooden 
| bowl before him, The latter, immediately after the 
water is poured in, begins to strain the liquid through 


ae 
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| the woody fibres of the vau, and at the same time 


this name is not a little singular, and is due to our | 


Ava was chewing when Captain Hudson and his | 


Jimmy Housman. 
Exhibition of fireworks. 


sings. He is accompanied in his song by those pre- 
sent, who likewise imitate all his motions with the 
upper part of their bodies while ina sitting posture. 
The motions keep time to the song. The king 
joined occasionally in the song; and when any im- | 


portant stage of the operation was arrived at, the 
son and a clapping of hands ensued, As 
aah cup was filled to be served out, the ambati 


sitting near uttered the same wild how! as before, 
The first cup is filled from another, that answers | 
both for dipper and funnel, having a hole in it, over 
which he who brews the ava his finger when 
dipping, and then withdrawing it, lets the liquid 
run out ina stream, They are very particular to 
see that no one touches the king’s eup except the 
cup-bearer, 

On the present oceasion, a worthless Englishman 
by the name of James Housman, called Jim or 
Jimmy, officiated, Few would have distinguished 
him from a native, so closely was he assimilated to 
them in ideas and feelings, as well as in his crouch. | 
ing before the chiefs, his mode of sitting, and 
slovenly walk. On the king’s finishing drinking, 
there was a clapping of hands; but when 
the lower order of chiefs were served, this was not 
observed, and in lieu of it, there was a general ex- 
clamation of “ Sa madaa” (it is empty). After ava 
the king rinses his mouth, lights Ins cigar, or pipe, 
and lofls on his mat. Lt was laughable to see the 
king's barber take his ava; as he is not allowed to 
touch any thing with his hands, it becomes neces- 
sary that the cup stall be held for him by another 
person, who also feeds him. One of the officers 
gave him a cigar, which was lighted and put in his 
mouth, and when he wished to remove it, he did it 
ina very ingenious manver by twisting a small twig 
around it, 

The king made many inquiries, spoke of his | 
riches, his patent rifle, and the feast he intended to 
give; but he wanted a double-barrelled gun, He 
likewise spoke of ete | desirous of sending his two 
little girls (the only children he has) to the mis- 
sionary school, but their attendants (they have male 
nurses) were such thieves they would steal every 
thing they could lay their hands on from the mis- 
sionaries, and in this way would give him a great 
deal of trouble. Captain Hudson induced him to 
promise to build the missionaries comfortable 
houses, as soon as the weather became good, and 
he had received his tribute from Kantavu, He 
spoke kindly of the missionaries, and seemed well 
satisfied that their object was to do himself and his 
people good. The king ordered his household to 
ehant a kind of song, for the amusement of his 
guests, the subject of which was the adventures of 
a chief on a voyage, after leaving his wife, and her 
resolution to destroy herself in consequence of his 
failing to return, 

About nine o'clock the fireworks were exhibited, 


| When the first rocket was sent off, the natives exhi- 


bited fear and excitement; the king seized Captain 
Hudson by the hand and trembled like a leaf, 
When the rockets burst, and displayed their many 
stars, they all seemed electrified. e effect pro- | 
duced by the Bine-tigots on the dark groups of naked 
figures, amazed and bewildered as they weré, was 
quite striking, particularly as the spectacle was ac- 
companied by the uncouth sounds of many conchs, 
and by the yell of the savages, to drive away the | 


Nocturnal adventure, 
Royal breakfast. 
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bure-house at Rewa. 
Ngaraningiou’s house. 
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d to be let loose and flying in 
the air. Paddy el, alias Berry, told them that 
nothing but the unwillingness we had to do them 
injury prevented us from sending them to Amban, 
ten miles distant, and he said there was no doubt 
that they believed that it could be done, This ex- 
hibition excited the wonder and amazement of all 
the country round, and induced them to believe 
that these fying spirits were collected for the de- 
struction of Rewa, and that they themselves would 
be the next to suffer. 

After the fireworks they all retired, Captain 
Hudson taking up his abode with the king, and 
continuing to talk with him until a Inte hour, 
When they retired to their sleeping apartments, he 
found his place of rest was divided by tapa-cloths 
and screens from the rest of the apartments of the 
house, and well furnished with musquito-netting, 
Ere he got to sleep, he was surprised to find his 
musquite-net moving, and still more so when he 
saw the figure of a woman, one of the king’s own 
wives, of whom he has a large number, endeavour- 
ing to become his bedfellow. This was to him an 
unexpected adventure, and an honour of which he 
was not ambitious, He therefore called loudly for 
Paddy Connel and Jimmy, the king's body-servant 
and cup-bearer, and through them very politely 
declined the honour; but the lady positively refused 
to go away, Saying that she had been sent by the 
king, and must sleep there; that she durst not 
away, for the king would olwh her! She was told 
that she must Be that the matter would be ar- 
ranged with the king in the morning, and she need 
have no fears about it, She then left the musquito- 
net, although with evident alarm as to the conse- 
queries, and would go no further, Seeing this, 

ptain Hudson sent Jimmy to the king, to say he 
did not wish a bedfellow; to which the monarch re- 
plied it was well, and directed the woman to with- 
draw, which she did as soon as satisfied that it was 
the king’s command. ‘This circumstance, together 
with the continued trampling of the mice, with 
which the palace is overrun, drove away any thing 
like sleep; and Captain Hudson, in self-defence, 
was obliged to pass the remainder of the night with 
Paddy and Jimmy over the fire. 

As soon as the day dawned, his majesty, who is 
an early riser, called for his ava, and her majesty 
ealled out lustily for Jimmy to light a cigar and 
bring it to her in bed, for she és as fond of cigars as 
her royal spouse. After the king had drunk his 
ava and smoked his cigar, they breakfast of 
baked pig, trro, and The repast was spread 
upon a mat; after which Captain Hudson, accom- 
panied by the king and Paddy Connel, crossed the 
river, to the missionaries, where they k of a 
second breakfast, the king behaving himself with 
great decorum at the table; and Paddy, too, took 
his second lunch behind the door, with great enjoy- 
ment, The king renewed his promises to build 
their houses, as soon as the weather became.fine, 
and said that then he would not leave them until 
they were finished. This engagement, I am ha 
to say, he fully performed, After breakfast, they 
again crossed the river to Rewa, and the weather 
having cleared up, the town presented an entirely 
different appearance, The scenery around Rewa 
is fine. There are in its neighbourhood many 
ereeks, not unlike narrow canals, bordered on each 
side with rich and beautifal vegetation, resembling 


| spirits they sup 


that of Oriental regions, Dr. Pickering and Mr. 
Rich threaded many miles of these creeks, in the 
canoe of Mr, Cargill, who was kind enough to lend 
ittothem, During this excursion they landed and 
went to a village, where they saw a well-planned 
ball-alley, kept in good order, level and clean, Taro | 
and sugar-cane were found to be extensively culti- 
vated, After wading across several creeks, they 
finally reached an uncleared wood, consisting of 
large trees of Inocarpus, Barringtonia, and U varia, 
with palms and pandanus, resembling the vegeta- 
tin of Ovelau. The country appeared very wet, 
and was full of mud-holes and small creeks, which 
rendered walking irksome. They returned to 
Rewa by dark, and the next day proceeded in an- 
other direction, when a Feejee dandy offered to be 
their guide, and was extremely attentive to them 
throughout their excursion, He refused all com- 

ensation, until a little girl, who was near, seeing a 

ew’s-harp, requested to have it, He then accepted 
it, and gave it to her. This act, together with his 
eivil and attentive behaviour, produced a favourable 
im jon upon them, 

rhe town of Rewa, though in alow situation, has 
a picturesque though singular appearance, It ex- 
tends about a mile along the river, and contains 
from five to six hundred houses of all sizes, from 
the lofty mbures with their pointed roofs, and the 
barn-like edifices of the chiefs, to the rickety shan- 
tees of the kai-sis, and the diminutive yam-bouses, 
perched on four , to protect the yams from the 
depredations of the rats. It is every where inter- 
sected by narrow lanes, closely shut in with high 
"The party visited th h 

y visited the most conspicuous houses 
of the eee The first which they saw was the 
mbure, situated on the spot where the king’s father 
was murdered; the mound on which it is built isan 
artificial one, ten feet high, The mbure is about — 
twelve feet square, and its sides or walls only four 
feet high; while its high-pitched roof rises to the 
height of about thirty feet. The walls and roof of 
the mbure are constructed of canes about the size | 
of a finger, and each one is wound round with sennit 
as thick as a cod-line, made from the cocoa-nut 
husk. Ata little distance, the whole house looked 
as though it was built of braided cord, and pre- 
sented a singular and curious appearance, creating 
a favourable idea of the skill as well as labour ex- 
pended in its construction, 

The next building visited was that of the king’s 
women. This is one hundred and eighty feet in 
length, twenty-four feet wide, and thirty feet high. 
Here were a number of women engaged in 
mats, tapa, and baskets, They were gay an 
merry, though busily engaged at their work. 

Another large spirit-house was next visited, in 
which the mountaineers congregate; and on their 
exit from it they saw a bull near the door, which 
the natives, in essaying to follow the party, had to 
encounter, It was not a littl amusing to see 
them spitting at the beast to drive him off, 

Ngaraningiou’s dwelling was then visited, This 
is considered the most elegant house in the Feejees. | 
It is very elaborately ornamented with seunit and | 
braid. Order and decorum reign throughout, for 
Ngaraningiou is extremely dignified and reserved 
in his domicile, and is reputed to be somewhat of a | 
tyrant. He will not suffer any of the natives to | 
approach and gaze in at his doors, which is a 


Thokanauto's house. 
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common practice with them; and when, on one 
occasion, a stranger took the liberty to peep in at 
his door, he is said to have asked him if his head 
was made of iron that he dared thus to presume. 
Thokananto’s house was occupied by several of 
our gentlemen during their stay, It is quite a 
large establishment, and was one of the noisiest 
that can well be imagined; for Phillips himself 
being absent with the boats, his wife did not pos- 
sess the requisite authority to maintain order, On 
the first night of their lodging there, about fift 
8, men, women, and children, were coll i 
feasting, drinking ava, and maintaining a prodigi- 
ous racket. They were apparently engaged in 
detailing and discussing the events that taken 


place on board ship, and the narrative was con-— 


stantly interrupted by jokes, laughter, expressions 
of astonishment, and arguments leading to sharp 
words, until the shrill voice of the young mistress 
of the mansion was heard in earnest expostulation, 
| The eloquence of Phillips’s orator, and his many 
barbers, was not to be so easily repressed; and 
after a few moments’ silence, an altercation arose, 
that gradually grew into a quarrel and terminated 
in a furious fight, in whieh one of the combatants 
was thrown against the musquito-bar serving as a 
sereen to our gentlemen, breaking down one end 
of it, They now sought their arms, and placed 
themselves on their guard for self-protection, not 
este Regs Feejee ferocity and treachery might 
bring about. The hostess at last interfered with 
some effect, and put down the commotion, and the 
house was quieted for the night, excepting the 
rats and mice, which during the nocturnal hours 
tovk full possession. Little can one imagine the 
noise of these rat races; Whittington’s cat here 
| would indeed be worth her golden price. 

Mr. Agate made good use of his short stay at Rewa, 
While wandering about, he was met by a priest, 
| who came to him and siguified by sigue he wished 
| him to sketch something, and at the same time 
os to a house. . Agate followed him in. 

here were a large number of retainers present, 
and shortly after his entrance a man was aroused 
from his mat, who said he wished his likeness 
taken, His head was dressed in the most elabo- 
rate and extravagant fashion of Rewa, and from 
the number of his retainers he appeared to be a 
high chief. A day or two after he proved to be 
the notorious Vendovi, brother to the king, and the 

‘son whom we desired to capture, He had his 
fies winbaited with oil and lamp-black. 

From his head-dress our gentlemen recognised 
him as the individual who had been their guide in 
one of the short excursions they had made in the 
neighbourhood, and with whom they had been so 
much pleased when they offered him a reward for 
his services, 

Mr. Agate also obtained good likenesses of the 
king and queen, 

hilst he was ete in sketching these, he 
witnessed the delivery of their tribute by the people 
of Kantavu, When the king was seated in state, 
with his principal officers around him, the chiefs of 
Kantava appeared, each encircled with many folds 
of tapa and mats, After leaving their clubs, &c., 
near the door, they entered, crouching upon their 
hands and feet, and thus passed round the semi- 
cirele to their appointed places. Their chief con- 
tinued to proceed towards the king, and when 
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neatly slung in the manner of a powder-horn. 
The king, on receiving it, answered, “ Endina,.” 
The chi » and was followed by 


another, who, after disburdening himself of the 
tapa in which he was enveloped, gave place to 
another, and so on to the last. Bach offering 
was acknowledged by the king in the same tone of 
voice and manner, When all had been received, 
they retired in the same order they had entered, 
and the king took especial care to sa the new 

is was un- 


acquisitions among his valuables, 
derstood to be the tribute for a year. 

These presents are usually received in the square 
before the king's house, and a dance generally fol- 
lows. But owing to the heavy rains, which had | 
converted not only this spot, but the whole of 
Rewa, into a mud-puddle, they were deprived of 
an opportunity of witnessing one of these tribute 
dances ; a deprivation which they much regretted, 
te foreigners seldom have an opportunity of seeing 

em. 

The expedition under Lieutenant Budd, that 
went to explore the river, had now returned, 
after having proceeded forty-five miles above 
Rewa, which is ten miles farther than it had been 
before ascended. The party consisted of Licute- 
nant Badd, Passed-Midshipman Davis, and Mr. 
Peale, with two boats. They left the ship at one 
o'clock, and in consequence of rain took refuge in 
an mbure at the town of Vatia. There they found 
a large quantity of arms, collected by a tax on each 
male, of a spear, club, &e. These being kept ina 
consecrated place, the wounds made by them are 
considered as always fatal, while the same kind of | 
injury by a new or unconsecrated spear would heal, 
They had here an opportunity of seeing the rever- 
ence paid to Phillips, who is a very high chief. 
Whenever the natives saw him, they invariably 
anveee on their hams until he passed; when he 
spoke to them, they clapped the palms of their 
hands together; and in his presence none presumed 
to a upright. ~ 

0 —— ey saw quantities of the cyrenas 
and lingula sliells, the tenants of which haarbeen 
eaten by the inhabitants, They found subsequently 
on their trip, that the former made excellent soup, 
This village is famous for its pottery, and some 
earthen jars were seen that would hold a barrel of 
water, The clay of which they are made is yellow, 
and is dug out of the banks of theriver. The mode 
of modelling these vessels is described in another 
place. The pots are very light, and of many fanci- 
ful shapes; but they are quite fragile, . 

They reached Rewa before dark, and took up 
their lodgings in Phillips's bh which is one of 
the largest in Rewa, and built in sume Manner 
as the king’s, Screens of ornamented tapa were 
used to divide it into apartments, and the floor was 
neatly covered with mats. The furniture consisted 
of a hand-organ, table, benches, several arm-chests, 
anda closet. To crown all, the supper-table was | 
laid with a cloth, dishes, plates, knives, and forks, 
and they were waited on by his white steward 
(an Ttalian), who was left here sick by The Cur- 
reney Lass under his charge. He has also a white 


enter. 
othe night was passed uncomfortably, in conse- 
uence of the many noisy natives who assembled to 
drink ava. ‘Theava-bowl of Phillips was three fect | 
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in diameter, In drinking the ava, the first cup 
wns handed to Phillips, and as there was more in it 
than he chose to drink, the remainder was poured 
hack into the bowl. The ceremony of clapping of 
hands was then performed, Instead, however, of 
their serving out more ava from the bowl, the whole 
was thrown away, for itis the eustom that when 
any is pouret back from the chief's cup, none must 
drink from the vessel. More ava was therefure 
prepared, which they sat drinking nearly all night. 
The usual savage hospitality was offered each of 
them, and they kept their arms and accoutrements 
in readiness. he 

The next morning they proceeded up the river, 
the banks of which were from eight to ten feet 
above the water, and covered with a thick growth 
of reeds. Beyond them are well-cultivated fields 
of taro, yams, and bananas,as before described; all 
giving evidence of the overflowing of the banks, 
Islets were continually es and many towns 
containing from two or three hundred to a thou- 
sand inhabitants. Numerous creeks disembogued 
on both sides. 

The town of Nou Souri was next passed, Here 
the chief Cornubalavoo sent presents to them—he 
is the cousin of Phillips—and afterwards accompa- 
nied them up the river in a canoe. 

About seven miles up from Rewa is a creek 
leading to Ambau, which is passable for canoes at 
high water, The town of Natacallo is here situated, 
and the first rise of hills takes place, This is one 
of their great battle-grounds, and was, ageordin 
to Phillips, the scene of many of his deeds, which 
he recounted, 

About a mile above this there is a bar which 
extends nearly across the river. The channel lies 
close to the hills, which are two hundred feet in 
height. Below this bar the banks of the river are 
all alluvial, There is here an elbow in the river, 
above which is the town of Capavoo, of four hun- 
dred inhabitants, which was the scene of one of 
the bloody attacks of the Ambau people under the 
notorious Charley Savage. It is said that he was 
afterwards killed near Mbua or Sandalwood Bay, 
and so great was the enmity of the natives towards 
him, that he was not only eaten, but his bones 
were ground to powder and druuk in their ava. 
Phillips mentioned that a daughter of this notori- 
ous villain is now married to one of the king’s 
brothers, at Rewa. Stopping in the evening for 
the men’s supper, they saw many fine shaddock 
trees in full fruit along the banks, and Mr. Peale 
shot a beautiful parrot, with very gay blue and 
red plumage; he also obtained two ducks. Phillips 
says the low islands have been formed in the river 
by the frequent floods from the mountains “ since 
he has had whiekers.” .His age is supposed to be 
thirty-five years. 

The native houses hereabouts are constructed 
with a solid basement surrounded with piles, to 
prevent their being washed away on the occur- 
rence of the floods. 

At night they stopped at the town of Coron- 
ganga, about eighteen miles above the mouth of the 

‘sy took possession of the mbure, 
and with the assistance of Mr. Phillips's white 
steward, they made themselves quite comfortable, 
The same deference and respect were paid Phil- 
lips here as they had before observed; but, not- 
withstanding this, Lieutenant Budd and party took 


every precaution to prevent surprise, to convince | 
the natives that their watchfulness was never 
asleep. 

The banks showed a rise and fall of the water 
during the night. It was full tide about eleven | 
o'clock at night; according to Phillips, the tide 
flowed some miles above this place. The current 
of the river was found by the boats to be about a 
mile and a half the hour. 

Having passed a comfortable night, (more by 
reason of their own fatigue than the comforts of 
the mbure,) notwithstanding the musquitoes and 
bats, which were both very numerous, they left 
the town of Coronganga at an early hour in the 
morning. ‘The best possible understanding existed 
between themselves and the natives, and they dis- 
tributed presents to the chiefs, for which the 
latter expressed many thanks. 

Shortly after leaving Coronganga, they passed 
the town of Nacundi, containing about six hundred 
inhabitants. The ee here was beautiful, being 
embellished by many clumps of noble trees, re- 
sembling our oaks in their wide-spreading branches, 
covered with vines, and interspersed with ferns 
and tall graceful palms, The banks were here 
twelve feet high, and steep. From appearance the 
country is thickly populated, notwithstanding the 
destructive wars which have been waged with the 
people of Ambau, All the inhabitants were ob- 
served to be clustered in the villages, for the pur- 
pose of mutual protection; and the same reason 
eauses them to choose as their sites for building, 
either some inaccessible point, or a place that 
affords facility for fortification. 

Five miles above Coronganga, the country 
changes its character; the river passes by cliffs of 
sandstone five hundred feet in height, whose stra- 
tification dips ten d to the eastward, Ranges 
of hills now rear themselves to a ly height, 
and extend some miles back into the interior, 

They next passed the town of Naitasiri, where 
one of the brothers of Phillips, called Sayou, is 
chief, Naitasiri is the capital of this district, and 
is next in power to Rewa, on the island of Vitilevu, 
Phillips was not disposed to land here; for a mis- 
understanding had occurred between hin and his 
brother, in consequence of Savou rey | taken 
rT ie for Phillips, of some two hundred hogs, of | 
which, when demanded after a short time, only ten 
or fifteen were to be found, Savou having either 
eaten or given away the remainder. Cornubalavou 
went on shore in his canoe, and took Savou on | 
board, who spoke as he passed rs + but the 
latter would not condeseend to return his saluta- 
tion. 
As they passed further up the river, they were | 
preceded by Savou,and when opposite the town of | 
Tavu-tavu, a canoe came off with a present of 
baked taro and yams, from Savou to Phillips and 
Lieutenant Budd. This was considered as a peace- 
offering, and appeared to be acceptable, at least to 
the vanity of Phillips, 

In the vicinity of this village there was much 
sugar-cane growing. Just above it is an elbow in 
the river, the point formed by which was that 
reached by tain Bethune, of H.B.M. sloop of 
war Conway. This Lieutenant Budd called Be- 
thune’s Point. »'They shortly afterwards passed the 
sinall town of Viti, opposite to which is a cliff four 
hundred feet in height, overgrown with shrub- 
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bery; and near this many streamlets enter the 
river. Just after passing this the guides 
pointed out a creek that led to Ambau. The 
country appeared here more thickly peopled than 


whole surface was well cultivated. There was 
great astonishment evinced at the appearance of 
our boats, and it is believed our people were the 
first whites who had been thus far in the interior, 

The mountain district was reached at thirty-six 
miles from the mouth of the river, and the ridges 
were from twelve to fifteen hundred feet high. 
The Wailevu, which I have named Peale’s River, 
| here makes a turn to the westward of four miles, 
to a point where it divides into two branches, 
That on which they were comes from the moun- 
tains direct, while the other, taking a course to the 
south, is said to disembogue at the town of Indimbi, 
on the south shore, about ten miles to the westward 
of the harbour of Rewa, and opposite to the island 
of Mbenga. Having reached the mountains, they 
could proceed no further in the boats, and rT 
to retrace their route. Near the place where they 
turned back, there was a remarkable waterfall of 
several hundred feet leap, 

The natives state that this river flows from a 
large Inke in the centre of Vitilevu, and that, by 


may be seen", 

On their return they were again presented by 
Savou with a load of couked provisions, and a fine 
red-striped variety of sugar-cane. Savou seemed 
to be very desirous of mollifying Phillips's anger, 
They were well drenched with rain all the after- 
noon, and reached their old quarters at Coron- 
| ganga just at dark. They had a disagreeable 

night, The next morning they set out early, and 
reached Rewa in the afternoon, without accident. 
Their royal guide presented every one of the party 
with something as a token of remembrance, even 
to each of the ’s crew. 

Phillips returned on board ship with them, 
where a handsome present awaited him, for his 
| good and hospitable conduct. 

The number of inhabitants comprised in the 
towns and villages on this river is, irom the com- 
putation given by Phillips, about six or seven 
thousand, 

The party having now returned, all the officers 
were ordered on board. 

Capiain Hudson's next step was to endeavour to 
eapture Vendovi. From information he obtained, 
it was believed that this chief intended to visit the 
ship the next day, to receive the which, as 
was given out, awaited his coming. Captain Had- 
son would then have had an opportunity to detain 
him without any difficulty or disturbance whatever. 
They all, therefore, left Rewa for the ship, and on 
the way down the river, stopped at the small vil- 
lage of Vutia to purchase some earthenware; this 
| is a village of potters. They were at once sur- 

eatled by several hundreds of the inhabitants, 
all pressing their wares on them, of which they 

several specimens, but not enough to satisfy 
the venders, who, when they found that the officers 
did not intend to purchase more, hooted and 


known through the interpreter's report. 


* This 1 very much doubt, as from the topography of the 
island it does not seem probable. 
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that below; many more natives were seen, and the | 


ascending the heights above Ragi-ragi, the water | 


and that it would be impossible to take him, unless 


| anid 


shouted many offensive epithets, that only became | 
and anxiously inquired of Phillips if they were all 


Visit of the king and queen,—The king, 
queen, and chiefs made prisoners. 


At an early hour on the 2lst, the king and 
queen, one of their children, and Nyaraningiou, 
together with the son of Vunivalu, came on board. 
As Mr, Phillips was already there, all the royal 
family, excepting Vendovi, were, by their own act, 
within our power, and it was said he was also to 
come in the afternoon. There was an evident 
constraint in the manner of the visiters, which 
was apparent from their not expressing the usual 
astonishment at every thing they saw, ‘Their 
little daughter, of five or six years of age, had 
a sprightly countenance, and, as is usual, her 
head was enveloped in twisted locks, One of the 
officers presented her with a sash, which he tied 
on, and the bystanders were much amused to 
see the queen rearranging it after the Feejee 
fashion. 

The queen was observed to have paid more 
attention than is usual to the decency of her 
dress, being enveloped in the pareu, after the 
Tonga fashion, She is a fine-looking woman, with 
an intelligent countenance. The king wore his 
mare, accompanied with the seavo, which is the 
name they give to the long trains of tapa attached 
to it, that are worn by chiefs to denote their 
rank, The seavo of the king trailed several feet 
on the ground. 

The person who attracted the most attention was 
Ngaraningiou, with his attendant chiefs. In truth, 
he came in fine style, moving towards the ship in 
his beautiful canoe, with its long streamers (de- 
noting the rank of the owner) floating in the 
breeze. When he came on board, it was at once 
seon that he had decked himself specially for the | 
eceasion. His face was painted red and black, — 
which, if possible, improved his appearance as a | 
suvage chief, He was, by far, the finest-looking 
} among the whole assembled group. His 
hair was frizzled out with great care ; around his 
neck he wore a necklace of shells, with armlets of | 
the trochus ; and his thighs were encircled with a 
black cord, The usual seavo was worn by him, | 
and over it a flounce of black fringe, which added 
much to the effect of the whole, and gave him the 
look of be ly dressed. Every exertion 
being cane Barents them, the maori they 
were under was soon dissipated, and never did 
people seem to enjoy th ves more. 

It was hoped by Captain Hudson, until after- 
noon, that Vendovi would make his appearance ; 
but four o'clock came, and no chief. Captain 
Hudson then concluded that he was not coming, 


by force. He therefore determined to try the ex- 
tiated retaining those he had on board until 
endovi should be fortheoming. He ordered the 
drums to beat to quarters, and piaced a sentinel at | 
the cabin-door, ordering at the same time that all 
their canoes should be retained alungside. The 
king and chiefs were immediately informed, 
through the interpreter, that they were prisoners, 
t the object was to obtain Vendovi, the 
murderer of the crew of the Charles Dogyett, 
some eight years before. It may readily be ima- 
gined that this announcement threw them all into 
t consternation, while it was, at the same time, 

a matter of surprise to all the officers of the ship. 
The poor queen was apparently the most alarmed, 


to be put to death. Phillips was equally frightened | 


Ngaraningion undertakes to capture 
Wendovi. 


were so much affected for some time afterwards 
that he was unable to light a cigar that was given 
him, and could not Ne distinctly, Captain Hud- 
sun reminded them, that they had visited the ship 


safeguard from him ; that his object was to obtain 
Vendovi, and that all hopes of obtaining him with- 
out this decisive measure had failed; that he 
meant then no harm, but it was his intention to 
detain them until Vendovi was brought off. The 
canoes were likewise secured, and orders given to 
allow none to leave the ship, The whole party 
thus made prisoners consisted of seventy or eighty 
natives, 

The king and chiefs, when they had recovered 
themselves a little, acknowledged that our demand 
was a just one; that Vendovi deserved to be 
punished ; that he was a dangerous character 
among themselves ; and that they would be glad 
to see him removed, At the same time, they said 
they thought the capture of Vendovi impossible, and 
gave many reasons for this opinion. They ex- 
pressed great fears for missionaries and their 
families, when the people of Rewa should hear of 
their detention, Captain Hudson had assured him- 


siunaries and their families, and well knew that 
this was a paris the part of the king to induce 
him to change his purpose. 

They semetiintl him fully determined in his 
purpose. It was shortly arranged that, with his 
permission, N: ingiou and another chief should 
gu quietly to sien take Vendovi by surprise, be- 
| fore he had time to escape, and bring him on board 
| alive if possible, In order to insure protection to 
the missionaries and their establishments, they 
were particularly told that the missionaries had 
nothing to do with the business, and did not know 
of it, as was evident from Mr. Jagger having re- 
turned to Rewa before they were detained, and 
that every influence must be exerted to protect 
them from harm, or the prisoners might expect 
the most exemplary punishment. 

The selection of Ngaraningivu as the emi to 
eapture the murderer was well-timed, as Vendovi 
had always been his rival, and the temptation to 
get rid of so powerful an adversary was an oppor- 
tunity not to be lost by a aenee man, although 
that adversary was 4 brother. He was soon under 
way in his double canoe, which, with its enormous 
sail spread to a strong breeze, was speedily out of 
sight. 

‘The king, at Captain Hudson's request, informed 
his people that none must attempt to leave the 
ship, or they would be fired at; that they must 
remain on board until further orders; and that, in 


One attempt was made by a small canoe to leave 
the ship, but on seeing the preparations for firing 
at it, the arse daR Ie FC NNN oe 
After the departure of Ngaraningiou, the king, 
queen, and chiefs became more reconciled a 
position. 
Charles Doggett, and said that he had also killed 
his eldest brother, Au ae Saas 
The king, during evening, m 
his being a friend to the white men, asserted that 
he had always been so, and adduced, as an instance 


of their own accord, and without any promise of | 
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with the rest, and it was observed that his nerves | of it, his conduet in the ease of The Currency Lass, 


self previously of the perfect safety of the mis-— 


the mean time, they would be supplied with food. | 


to their | by two men in a | 


Disposition of the e 
ri mo 
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an English trading schooner, of Sydney, New 
South Wales. He said that this vessel, in going 
out of the harbour, had got on shore near the 
anchorage; that his people had assembled round | 
about her for plunder, but that he went on board 
himself, and kept all his subjects off that were not 
required to assist, He told Captain Wilson and 
the owner, Mr, Houghton, who was on board, that 
if she got off he should expect a present, which | 
they readily consented to give; but if she broke, 
and got water in her hold, the vessel and property 
must be his. This, he said, they also agreed to, 
His people, wishing her to go to pieces, made 
several attempts to remove the anchors, but he 
stopped them, and drove them away ; and the only 
thing he did, with the hope of getting the vessel 
himself, while he was assisting the captain to get 
her off, was to send up some of his chiefs to Rewa, 
to give a present to the ambati, at the mbure, to 
offer up prayers to the Great Spirit, that he would 
cause her to get water in, Something went wrong 
with the spirit, and the vessel got clear. The 
only thing the owner gave him was a whale’s 
tooth and a small looking-glass ! 

When the evening set in, the natives (kai-sis 

were all brought on board for the night, and place 
forward on the gun-deck, Here they were supplied 
with plenty of hard bread and molasses, which 
they enjoyed exceedingly, and afterwards performed 
several ces, The performers them- 
selves in two ranks, and went through various 
movements, with their bodies, heads, arms, and 
feet, keeping time to a song in a high monotonous 
key, in which the whole joined, the ranks oc- | 
casionally changing places, those in the rear — 
occupying the front, and the others retiring be- 
nd. 
The inferior chiefs were provided with a sail 
under the half-deck; the king, queen, and their 
little daughter were accommodated by Captain 
Hudson in his cabin. The king having expressed 
a desire to have his evening draught of ava, sume 
of the piper mythisticum, from which it is made, 
was fortunately found among the botanical speci- 
mens which had been collected, and a large and 
well-polished dish-cover was converted into an 
ava-bowl, The ava was accordingly brewed, and 
all the usual ceremonies gone through with, even 
to the king's having his own cup-bearer, Jimmy 
Housman, who was one of the party. 

After the ava was over, theatricals were resorted 
to for the amusement of their majesties. This was 
a business in which many of the crew of the Pea- 
cock were proficients, having been in the habit of 
amusing themselves in this way. Jim Crow was 
the first piece, and well personated, both in ap- 

ce and song, by Oliver, the ship’s tailor, 

is representation did not fail to amuse the 
audience exceedingly, and greatly astonished their 
majesties, Jim Crow's appearance, on the back of 
& jackass, was truly comical: the ass was enacted 
kneeling posture, with their pos- 


They talked much about Vendovi and | teriors in contact; the body of the animal was 
the murder he had committed on the crew of the | formed of clothing ; four iron belaying-pins served 


it for feet ; a ship’s swab for its tail, and a pair of 
old shoes for its ears, with a blanket as a covering, 
The walking of the mimic quadruped about the 
deck, with its comiecal-looking rider, and the andi- 
ence, half civilized, half savage, gave the whole 
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scene avery remarkable effect. The king confessed 
that if he had been alone, he would be much 
frightened at the curvetting and braying of the 
beast before him, The queen, on its being ex- 
plained to her that what she saw was only two 
men, expressed the greatest astonishment in her 
eager, incredulous wok. The dance of “Juba” 
came off well, through the exertions of Howard 
and Shepherd, but the braying ass of Godwin, with 
the Jim Crow of Oliver, will Ting be remembered 
by their savage as well as civilized spectators. 
The whole company seemed contented and happy; 
the king had his extra bowl of ava, the queen and 
chiefs their tea and supper ; and all enjoyed their 
cigars, of which they smoked a great number. On 
Captain Hudson expressing to the king his hope 
that the queen had got over her fears, and inquiring 
if she was tired, he replied, “Why should she be 
troubled { is she not with me? When I die, must 
not she die also!” Thereby intimating that were 
he in peril, she would be equally so, whether present 
or absent, The thentricals having been ended, 
they all retired to rest. 

One could not but pereeive the great difference 
between the Tongese and Feejees who passed the 
night on board, The former are generally Chris- 
tians, or missionaries’ people; they were orderly 


and respectable, and before going to rest, quietly 


and very devoutly met and had their evening 
prayer; which, contrasted with the conduct of the 
others, A pleasing effect. 

Mr. Phillips, in recompense for his attention to 
Lieutenant Budd and Mr. Peale, was well provided 
for by the officers; and, at various times, im 
information respecting the history of Rewa, his 
own family, and others, that may be looked upon 
as quite authentic; and I have little doubt that it 
will prove interesting to the reader, 


By the aid of the whites, Tambiavalu, father of 


Kania, was established as king, upon the dethrone- 
ment of the reigning family, of whom Vunivalu, the 
governor, is a descendant. Rewa at this time was 
of little consequence, comprising only the small 
town of Ndraketi, from which the king now derives 
his title. 

Tambiavalu governed with great firmness and 
wisdom. During his reign, all criminals met with 
exemplary punishment. According to the Feejee 
custom, he had many Wives, the chief among whom 
was a descendant of the family of Mbatitombi, who 
reigned at Ambau before Bamiva, the father of 
Tanva, succeeded in gaining the kingdom. Al- 
though considered the queen, and holding the title 
of Ramdini-Ndraketi, she was not the highest in 
rank. There was also among the wives of Tambia- 
valu a sister of Tanoa, named Salaiwai, who was 


| younger, and in consequence had not the station to 


which her rank entitled her to. 

Phillips gives Tambiavalu the credit of havin 
had a hundred children by his numerous wives an 
concubines, a statement of which those best ac- 
quainted with Feejee history do not doubt the cor- 
reetness, Of this large progeny, the children by 
the two above-mentioned females are alone entitled 
toanyrank. By the queen, Ramdini-Ndraketi, he 
had four sons, named novi, Kania, Valivuakn, 
and Ngaraningiou. By Salaiwai, he had only two, 
Sera and Thokanauto (Mr. Phillips). Of the 


six, Kania, Ngaraningiou, and Thokanauto are 
still living. 


Tambiavalu had a long and prosperous reign, ) 
and under him Rewa assumed a rank among the 
chief cities of the Feejees, having acquired much 
territory, and among the rest, the island of Kan- 
tavu. His eldest son, Koraitamano, was the child 
of a Kantavo woman of rank; he was, in conse- 
quence, a vasu of the most important ions 
of Rewa, and had many connexions and friends 
throughout the country; he had so ingratiated him- 
self with the chiefs and people, that he could have 
made himself king on the death of his father 
Ramdini-Ndraketi, the queen, who is represented 
as a most artful as well a4 unserupulous woman, 
was fearful that his popularity might become disad- 
vantageous to her children, and she determined to 
have him removed. She managed to instil into the 
king's mind suspicions that Koraitamano intended 
to seize upon the succession, which determined 
him to put this son to death. Koraitamano re- 
ceived a hint of his intentions, and was able to 
evade every attempt. On some occasions he was 
obliged to flee to distant places, once to Ra, the 
western end of Vitilevu, and another time to 
Mbenga, where he remained until a kind of recon- 
ciliation took place, when he was induced to return. 
He had not been long in Rewa, before the queen | 
recommenced her machinations for his destruc- | 
tion, and his father also resumed his designs 
againat him, : 

Koraitamano was doubtful whether again to re- 
sort to flight or remain, when some chiefs who were 
hostile to the king, represented to the young chief 
that the only method to secure his own safety 
effectually was to put his father to death, assuring 
him they would stand by him in the struggle. By 
their persuasions he was induced to accede to their 
designs. Atnight he set fire to a canoe-house, and 
coming into his father’s dwelling, he approached 
the place where he was sleeping, and cried out, 
* Do you lie here asleep when your city is burning!" | 
Tambiavalu immediately up and ran out, 
Koraitamano following closely after him, watched 
an oceasion, struck him with his club on the back 
of his head, and killed him on the spot; after which 
he retired to his own house, trusting to the pro- 
mises of his friends and adherents, that they would 
protect and defend him, But the queen was more 
than an equal for his cunning, and her | 
caused her to go to the greatest lengths in wreak- 
ing her vengeance upon him. She had the body 
brought to the house, where, observing that the ex- 
ternal injury to the head was slight, she conceived 
the singular plan of making the deed of the assassin 
and his friends recoil their own heads. Sh 
therefore, at once raised a cry that the body show 
signs of life, and that her husband was not dead, 
She then had the body conveyed to the farther end 
of his house, under the plea that he required to be 
removed from the noise; and no one was suffered 
to approach the body but herself and a Tonga wo- 
man, who was her confidant. She soon spread the 
report that the king had recovered his senses, but 
was very weak, and called upon several chiefs in 
the king's name, saying that he required the instant 
death of Koraitamano, The chiefs convened a 


meeting to consider the course that ought to be 
pursued, but could come to no decision, in conse- 
quence of the general opinion that the conduct of 
Koraitamano was justifiable; although, on the other 

my in case he 


hand, they feared the wrath of the ki 


| should recover, particularly those who had advised 


where his father was murdered, 
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and wished to uphold Koraitamano, The queen 
becoming aware of their hesitation, on the following 
morning took some whales’ teeth and other valu- 
ables, and presented them herself to the chiefs, 
saying they were sent by the king to purchase the 


death of his son, Fearing to hold out any longer, | 


they went to Koraitamano and announced to him 
the fatal mandate, and he was immediately killed. 
They then proceeded to the king’s house to report 
that the deed was done, and on approaching the 
couch of the king, the putrescent odour which pe: 
ceeded from the corpse at once disclosed to them 
the deception that had been practised, It was, 
however, too late to amend the matter, and Mado- 
novi, the eldest son of the queen, now succeeded his 
father without opposition, One of the first acts of 
Madonovi was to build an mbure over the spot 
His succession 
deprived Seru and Thokanauto (Phillips) of their 
right to the throne, and of course excited their 
hostility to the reigning chief, who was by no means 
so popular as his father, and did not govern to the 


satisfaction of his subjects. Seru, who was the 


oldest of the two malcontents, was a very tall and 
remarkably handsome man, and had greatinfluence 
among the people, which excited the jealousy of the 
king. Such was his strength that it is eaid he 
could knock down a full-grown hog by a blow on 
the forehead, and would break a cocoa-nut by 
striking it on his elbow. 

Mutual words of defiance had passed between 
the two brothers, and they were living in daily 
expectation of some encounter that would bring on 
serious disturbances. During the height of this 
feeling, they met on the road, where the scene 
that was enacted was quite remarkable, and the 
narration of it by Phillips equally so, 

Seru had one of the short missile clubs (ula) in 
his girdle, which Feejee men usally wear stuck 
in behind. As Madgnovi approached, Seru placed 
his back against the fence, without any desi 
The king had three shaddocks (molitivi) in hi 
hand, of which, as he came up to Seru, he held 
one up and called out in sport, that he meant to 


| throw it at him. The thought then came into 


Seru’s mind that if the king threw and hit him he 
would let him pass, but that if he missed he would 


take the opportunity to put him to death. He, 


therefore, replied to his brother in the same jocose 
manner, “ Throw, but if you miss, I'll try.” The 


| king threw, but missed. He then drew nearer, 


and holding up another of the shaddocks, cried 
out, “This time 1 will hit you.” To which Seru 
replied, “Take care; if you miss, then I'll try.” 
The king threw again, but Seru, by a quick moye- 
ment, avoided the missile. onovi then ad- 
vanced to within two or three 
saying, “ This time I think I shall hit you.” Sera 


| made himself ready to avoid it, and with his hands 
| behind him, said, “If you miss, then | take my 


turn.” The king threw the third time and missed, 
for Seru stoo and the shaddock passed over 
his shoulder, Seru then drew himself up, flourished 
his club in the air, and exclaimed in tones of 
exulting mockery, “ Aha, I think you did not see 
this!” With that he hurled his weapon with so 
deadly an aim that it crushed the skull of the king, 
and killed him on the spot. 

As soon as this event became known, the queen 
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with her other sons fled to Ambau, leaving the — 


supreme power in the hands of Seru, who, how- 
ever, did not take the title of Ndraketi, but adopted 
that of Tui Sawan, after the chief town of Mben 

on which he had made war and captured, scale 
which title he was thenceforth known, He was 
not, however, Jong left to enjoy his authority. The 
exiled family made several unsuccessfnl attempts 
to destroy him, and at last induced Vendovi, by a 
large bribe, to undertake his destruction. Vendovi 
managed to get to Rewa unobserved, and lookin 
in at the door of Thokanauto’s house, saw Tui 
Sawau lying on his mat eating. He immediately 
levelled his musket and shot him, Four balls 
passed through his breast, but such was the 
strength of his constitution, that he survived for 

ht days, This oceurred in the year 1827. 

hen it became known at Ambau that this fra- 
tricide had been committed, the queen and her 
sons returned to Rewa, and Kania assumed the 
direction of the government, to the exclusion of 
Thokananto, 

The character of Phillips, who calls himeelf the 
white man's friend, is rather equivocal. He is 
said while young to have been fed mostly on 
human flesh, Wh 
at Levuka, I told him I had heard that he liked 
this food, and I thought that he showed yer 

is 
youthful practices, which he told as though some 
credit were due to himself for a change in his 
latter conduct, will tend to show how early these 
natives employ themselves in inflicting pain on 
each other. One of these was to set a pier. 4 
pointed stick in the ground, cover it with . 
and then challenge another boy to jump with him. 
He would then Jeap in such a manner that the boy 
on following his example would alight upon the 
pointed stick, and run it through his foot. He is 
said also to be frequently employed by the king as 
an instrument of his vengeance, The missionaries 
relate that he was once sent to kill a native by the 
king’s order, upon which he went to the person’s 
house, and told him that “The king has sent me 
to kill you;” to which he replied, “ It is only 
that I should die.’ Phillips struck, but only 
stunned him, after which he returned, and told 


en I saw him on board my ship | 


the king he had not succeeded in killing him. | 


When the man recovered, Phillips was again sent 
back, and succeeded in giving him his deathblow, 
which he received with the same resignation as 
befure. Notwithstanding his bad traits, he is cer- 
tainly one of the most intelligent natives that I 
have met with im all Polynesia, He 

much information respecting his own people, and 
would, if the king allowed it, be the means of 
effecting many improvements, He has already 
introduced some into his own establishment, and 


is very desirous of learning, but he unfortunately — 


has not sufficient knowledge to distinguish between 
good and evil. He visits all the vessels that touch 
at this group, and says that he passes most of his 


time on board of them, He produces many re- | 


commendations from their commanders, which, | 


besides recommending him, give the very salutary 
precaution of always being on their guard while 
among these natives. 

The prisoners on board the Peacock were early 
in motion on the following morning, looking anxt- 
ously for the return of Ngaraningiou; many 

a 
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Leavo-taking between Vendovi and his 
brothers,—Visit from Mr. Cargill, 


| delivered to Captain Hudson, who forthwith exa- | 


speculations were thrown out as to whether he | 


would succeed in his errand, or connive at the 
eseape of Vendovi. The hatred he was known to 
bear Vendovi, was in favour of his return with 
him, either dead or alive. These surmises were 
shortly put to rest, by the appearance of the large 
canoe emerging from the mouth of the river, which 
drew all to watch its approach, It soon came 
alongside, and Vendovi was recognised as a pri- 
soner on board. The mode of his capture was 
singular, and shows the force of the customs to 
which all ranks of this people give implicit obe- 
dience. Ngaraningiou, on arriving at Rewa, went 
at once to Vendovi’s honse, and took him by sur- 
prise, Going in, he took his seat by him, laid his 
hand on his arm, and told him that he was ipa 


| and that the king had sent for him to go on bo: 


the man-of-war. We immediately assented, and 
was preparing to come at once, but Ngaraningiou 
said, “Not till to-morrow.” 
evening and night together, and in the morning 
embarked to come on board. 

Vendovi was at once brought on board and 


mined him before the king and chiefs, and in the 
presence of the officers of the ship, assembled in 
the cabin. Vendovi acknowledged his guilt in 
causing the murder of part of the crew of the 
Charles Doggett, and admitted that he had held 
the mate by the arms while the natives killed him 
with clubs, Captain Hudson now explained why 
he had thought proper to retain the king and the 
others as prisoners, saying 
affair had taken had saved them much trouble, and 
probably fighting, for he would have thought it 
incumbent upon him to burn Rewa, if Vendovi had 
not been taken. The king replied, that Captain 


| Hudson had done right; that he would like to go 


to America himself, they had all been treated so 
well; that we were now all good friends, and that 
he should ever continue to be a good friend to all 
white men. Vendovi was now put in irons, and 
the others were told that the ship would go to 
Kantavu, to punish any other chiefs that had par- 
ticipated in the act, and burn their towns. They 
were assured of our amicable disposition towards 
them so long as they conducted themselves well; 
and in order to impress this fully upon them, after 


their own fashion, presents were made them, which | 


were received gratefully. 

When the leave-taking came, Phillips appeared 
the most dejected of, all. This seemed strange 
after the part Vendoyi had taken in the murder of 
his brother, of one whom he represented as having 
been very kind to him as a protector, and with 
whom he lived when the fa 
Vendovi, Phillips expressed himself in this way, 
“ That as tong as Seru lived he eould be saucy, but 
after his death he was all alone, just like a stick.” 


- This kind of opposite conduct is conformable to the 


usual policy of this people, and is characteristic. 


| Vendovi, at this time, was the only one of his 


brothers who favoured the party of Phillips, and 
was among his strongest adherents. I could men- 
tion many other instances of the same inconsis- 
tency of conduct on the part of chiefs. 

All the were now much affected. Kania, 
the king, himself on the right side of Ven- 
dovi, taking hold of his arm, while Navumialu 
placed himself on the left. Phillips walked up and 


They passed the | 


that the course the | 


shot was fired by | 


down in front. All shed tears, and sobbed aloud 
while conversing in broken sentences with their 
brother. The natives shed tears also, and none 
but Ngaraningiou remained unmoved. The kin 
kissed the prisoner's forehead, touched m an 
turned away. The inferior chiefs approached and 
kissed his hands, whilst the common people crawled 
up to him and kissed his feet, One young man 
es belonged to the household of Vendovi was the 
last to quit him; he wished to remain with his 
master, but was not permitted, In bidding fare- 
well to the chief, he embraced his knees, kissed his 
hands and feet, and received a parting blessing 
from Vendovi, who placed both his manacled 
hands on his head, The young man then retreated 
backwards towards the ladder, sighing and sob- 
bing as though his heart would break, The last 
request the king made to Captain Hudson was, 
that his own barber, Oahu Sam (a Sandwich 
islander), might accompany Vendovi. This was 
readily assented to, as he would be a useful man 
on board ship, having sailed in a whaler, and 
having some knowledge of the English language. 
Mr, Cargill, the missionary, came on board the 
Peacock shortly after the royal party had left her, 
and informed Captain Hudson, that the night 
before, the chief who had been sent for his pro- 
tection had visited him, and said that he should 
keep guard over him and his house, and not suffer 
any one to cross the river from Rewa. Mr, Car- 
gill said there had been no kind of disturbance, the 


chief having remained at his house until the king 


returned, and he felt much indebted to Captain 
Hudson for the lively interest he had taken in his 
affairs, He did not feel at all apprehensive of 
danger to themselves, and there was no kind of 
necessity for the detention of the ship on that 
account. At noon Mr. Cargill took his leave. 
When I saw him, a few weeks afterwards, he 
— in very high terms of the conduct of Captain 
udson, and the manner in which he had con- 
ducted the whole business at Rewa. He also told 
me that the chiefs often spoke of it, and were fully 
sensible that it was just that Vendovi should be 
unished, Mr, Cargill spoke much of the vast 
enefit that would result from our visit, not only to 
the trading vessels and whites generally, but also 
to the natives, as well as the advantage it would be 
to the missiouary cause. 

The surveys of the harbour having been all 
completed and joined with the survey of the river, 
made by Lieutenant Budd and Passed-Midshipman 
Davis,—both of whom deserve much credit for the 
manner in which their operations were conducted, 
not only as regards the duties performed, but the 
care and attention they paid to the party entrusted 
to their charge,—preparations were now made for 
sailing; but, owing to the wind being ahead, they 
were not able to pass the reefs until the morning of 
the 23rd; in the mean time, Oahu Sam was received 
on board as Vendovi's barber, When they got to 
sea, Captain Hudson again examined Vendovi, be- 
fore several of the officers, respecting the Kantava | 
murder, and the part he had himself taken in it. 
He stated, that he was sent by Ngaraningiou to 
pilot the brig to Kantavu; and that a chief of that 
place, called Thebau, who is now dead, was to take 
the vessel for Ngaraningiou, Thebau was to make 
what he could for himself, and was the leader of 
the conspiracy to murder the crew. Ten of the 


ee 


| and 


| Shore durin 


i 


Vendovi. 
crew were killed, eight of them in the biche de | 
mar house, and the mate and boy near the boat. 
por of the towns of Numbuwallo, Lueti, 

ro, had cut large vines to pass under the 
cable, for the purpose of hauling the vessel) on 
the night. He also stated that a 
black man been roasted and eaten by the 
natives, but that he himself did not partake. Nine 
bodies were given up to Paddy Connel, and were 
taken on board, sewed up in canvass, and sunk 
alongside, The bodies afterwards floated on shore, 
and were eaten by the natives. His statement, 
therefore, conformed to that of Paddy in all im- | 
portant particulars, -* 

Vendovi likewise mentioned another act of his, 
as follows. About two years before, the mate of 
the whale-ship Nimrod, of Sydney, New South 
Wales, landed at Kantava to purchase provisions. 
Vendovi saw some large whales’ teeth in possession 
of the mate, in order to obtain which, he made him 
and the boat’s crew prisoners. He then told the 
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Effects of the intention to take 
Vendovi. 


mate to write to his captain to ransom him and his 
men, and that he must have fifty whales’ teeth, 
four axes, two plates, a case of pipes, a bundle of 
fish-hooks, an iron pot, and a bale of cloth. These 


were all sent him, and they were released, he giving 


the mate a present of a head of tortoise-shell. 
Captain Hudson, having thus successfully ac- 
compli the capture of Vendovi, steered for 


Kantavn, in order, if possible, to bring to punish- 
ment more of the offenders; but the wind fell 
light, and he found that the ship had drifted, during 
oe night, to - aoe of ad Reef, 
and consequently would be compelled, in proceed- 
ing to Kantavu, to retrace his route. This would 
have occupied much time, and the prospect of 
gaining their port would have been faint. He 

erefore determined, as the allotted time for join- 
ing the boats had nearly expired, to bear up for 
the west end of Vitilevu; where I shall now leave 
him, and return to Levuka, to the rest of the 
squadron, 
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Imueptatety after despatching Paddy Connel on 
his errand to Captain Hudson, Whippy came to me. 
He had heard, on board the ship, some intimation 
of the purport of the message sent to Rewa by 
Connel, and he advised me to be on my guard for 
the first movement after Vendovi’s capture. He 
thought that an endeavour would be made by the 
penge of Ambau to surprise the observatory, and 
to take me | ehyyerast (for the purpose of ransoming 
Vendovi,) for they are closely allied to those of 
Rewa. As our distance from Ambau was no more 
than a few hours’ travel, it would be easy for 
Tanoa, or his son Seru, to fall upon us with a 
thousand men, before we could have any notice 
whatever of their approach. After hearing all he 
had to say upon the subject, I sent him for Tui 
Levuka, who came to my tent. His amazement 
was great when he was told what was in progress, 
and Ns decried to be almost beside himself for 
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a few moments. When he was gemoleesy re- 
covered, I told him eae ier implicit confidence 
in him ; that if he suff me to be surprised by 
any force, on him and his people would rest the 
responsibility, and that I looked to him to give me 
the earliest notice of any attempt to attack me. 
This he accordingly promised, and, at the same 
time, he told Whippy, the most probable persons 
from whom any attack would come would be the 
mountaineers, who were all now under the influence 
of Amban, and would be easily induced to attack 
us, A thousand of them, according to his opinion, 
might be upon us in a few hours ; but we had 
little to fear before dawn of day, for that was the 
only time at which they made an attack, choosing 
the time of the second or soundest sleep. He then 
went off to send out his scouts and spies, in order 
to bring me the earliest information. 

Seru was on board the ship when I heard these 
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Matuka, and Moala, 


things. I, therefore, sent off word that he should 
be kept on board as a kind of hostage, and ordered 
forty men to reinforce the observatory, after dark, 
for the ship was not near enough to use our guns 
in defending it, The night, however, was quiet, 
and there were no signs of the natives moving 
about on shore. Indeed they are extremely averse 
to go out after dark, from a fear of meeting kalous, 
or spirits. Seru was amused with rockets, &ec., on 
board, and passed his time to his satisfaction. 

On the 2Ist, the ship was moved up abreast the 
observatory point, in order to protect it, and moored 
so that her guns might rake each side of the point 
in case of an attack. The knoll on which I had 
erected the observatory was a strong position, and 
we now set to work to make it more 80, by clearing 


it of all the rubbish and brushwood that might | 


afford cover to assailants. Signals were arranged 
with the ship in case of attack, to direct the fire of 
the guns, and all things made ready to give any 
hostile force a warm reception. About eight 
o'clock in the evening, Whippy told me that a 
report had reached Tui Levuka that there was 
trouble at Rewa, and that the king and chiefs were 
prisoners ; but to this we gave no credit at the 
time. In the morning, however, I learned through 
him, that one old chief had got information that 
Vendovi was a prisoner, and that the king and 
queen would be released; in fact, nearly the whole 
story that has been related in the preceding chapter, 
reached Levuka before the day on which it occur- 
red had d. On inquiring of Tui Leyuka, 
| through Whippy, after I had heard the particulars, 
and learned how nearly they corresponded with 
the report, how he obtained his information, his 
answer was, “ Did you not tell me to bring you the 
earliest news, and eat my spies out?’ The news 
must have been brought a distance of twenty miles 
in less than six hours, for I can scarcely believe 
that any native could possibly have invented the 
storys or could have surmised what was to take 


place. 

Early on the morning of the 22nd, Seru left the 
ship and proceeded to Ambau, although I had been 
informed that it was his intention to go to the dif- 
ferent islands, to bring us ho 
Levuka called my attention to this, and also to the 
fact that a messenger had brought Seru intelligence 
of what had happened at Rewa during the stay of 
the Peacock there, and of the sailing of that ship 
with Vendovi on board. 

During this time niany things occurred to keep 
us on the alert. On the night of the 2urd, the 
usual number of men were landed at the observa- 
tory, and in the night a musket was accidental! 
fired, which, of course, created some stir, but it 
| proved a false alarm; it, however, served to keep 
up our vigilance in case of attack. 

On the 26th the Flying-Fish returned, enterin 
through the reefs after dark. Lieutenant Carr ha 
executed the Roane part of the duties pointed out 
in his instructions. 

Lieutenant Carr reached Lakemba on the morn- 
ing of the 17th; and on leaving Lakemba, proceeded 
with the tender to Vanua-vatu, where they began 
| their surveys. The tender's boats were launched, 
| and the island was circumnavigated. It rises gre 
dually, on all sides, to the height of several hundred 
feet, and is covered with foliage; it is six miles in 
| circumference, and is encircled by a reef, through 


and yams, Tui 


which there are two entrances for boats, but nei- 
ther of them is sufficiently wide for the entrance of 
a vessel. This island is not inhabited, but the na- 
tives resort there for the purpose of fishing. 

Lieutenant Carr next surveyed the Tova Reef, 
which was found about equidistant from Totoin, 
Moala, and Vanua-vatu. He represents it as one 
of the most dangerous outlying reefs in the group; 
it is a mile in eter, and nearly circular: the 
two former islands are in sight from it, but the 
latter, being low, was not seen, At low water this 
reef is quite dry, and it then forms a snug basin, 
into which there is a shallow for boats. 
The soundings within the reef were found extremely 
i , varying from two to fourteen feet. At 
high water the reef is entirely covered, and the sea 
breaks on it at all times. 

‘he next island that claimed Lieutenant Carr’s 
attention was Totoia. Here he discovered a pas- 
sage leading through the reef, into which he went 
with the tender, and anchored in fifteen fathoms, 
halfa mile distant from the shore. They found here | 
a canoe from Vavao, manned by Tongese. Totoia | 
is high and much broken; it resembles the rest of 
the group in its voleanic formation; it is covered 
with luxuriant foliage, and has many fertile valleys. 
Lieutenant Carr thinks that this harbour can be 
useful only as a temporary refuge. It is filled with 
broken patches, has very i Jar soundings, from 
three to thirty fathoms, and the passages between 
these hes are quite narrow and tortuous. The 
weather setting in bad, they were obliged to forego 
the examination of a small part of the southern 
portion of the reef for openings: it is believed, how- 
ever, that none exist. 

Matuku was the next island. Of this they be 
the survey on the south-eastern side, whence they 

ed round the southern shore. On the western 
side they discovered an opening through the reef, 
through which they passed, and anchored in one of © 
the best harbours in the group. This I have called 
Carr’s Harbour. Its entrance is, perhaps, too 
narrow for a ship to beat in, which the prevalence 
of easterly winds would generally require to be 
done; but the channel to it is quite clear of patches, 
and the pees. through the reef is a good one, 
though long. Within the reef there is a circular 
basin of large extent, in all of which a ship 
may select her berth with bottom. Wood and 
water are to be had here in plenty, The natives 
resemble those of the other islands, and are con- 
sidered as possessing skill in the use of their 
arms. 

Moala was next visited. It is a high volcanic 
island. There is an opening through the reef, on 
the west side, that leads to an inferior harbour, 
which the boats surveyed. ‘They found here a 
white man, culling himself Charley, who was of 
some use to them in pointing out the localities, 
Lieutenant Carr sent him, the next morning, with 
the boats, to examine a supposed harbour, into 
which, in consequence of the light winds, the ten- 
der was unable to enter. The reef on the north 
side of Moala resembles that of Totoia, being a 
collection of sunken and detached patches. e | 
reef on the north-east makes off to the distanee of 
two and a half miles. After passing it, there is a 
deep indentation in the island, with a broad passage 
through the reef, leading to a safe and very fine 
harbour, and, what is unusual, the passage is suffi- 


Report of Midshipman May. 
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ciently wide for a vessel to beat out. ‘This, how- 
ever, would seldom be n , as there are 
sever ges through the reef to the westward, 
which are safe with a leading wind, 

This island affords wood, water, and some provi- 
sions, and has about seven hundred inhabitants. 

Lieutenant Carr, finding that his time was almost 
expired, determined to proceed to Ovolau, by pass- 
ing close to the Mothea Reef, off the southern 
point of Nairai. On the 26th, the tender anchored 
at Levuka, On receiving Lieutenant Carr's re- 
port, I immediately despatched him to survey the 
passage round the western side of Ovolau. The 
eastern portion, together with the harbour of 
Levuka, had already been completed by the Vin- 
eennes. Lieutenant Carr had, in the performance 
of this duty, reached the island of Moturiki, when 
the time allotted for the purpose had expired. He 
accordingly left the two boats under 


Underwood, to complete the remain ing part of the 
work, which oceupied them two days, during which 
time, it appears, from Passed-Midshipman May’s 
account, they had another narrow escape from dis- 
aster, under the fullowing circumstances, The 
night the boats left the tender, they imprudently 
landed on the island of Moturiki, where they un- 
loaded their boats, allowing the natives to help 
them up, and then removed all the things out of 
them up to the mbure, although there was reason 
to apprehend, from their conduct, that mischief 
was meditated, ‘They deemed it n to have 


their arms by their side. The natives before ten 
o'clock had dispersed, except ten or fifteen, who 
were seemingly on the watch, These were dis- 
covered passing in sume clubs, which were secretly 
| laid by a log. Lieutenant Underwood then deter- 
mined to compel them all to quit the house, whieh 
they did, going out in rather a sulky manner, The 
moment the tide floated the boats, it was thought 
necessary to load them and shove off. They then 
anchored, and the remainder of the night 
in them. The next night, for greater safety, 
they sought shelter from the rain and wet under 
the rocks, which caused them much difficulty in 
lighting their fires. This was not overcome until 
their oe native guide took the tinder, and ascend- 
ing & 
| ree with a blazing torch. Having finished the 

survey of that part of the Moturiki Passage as- 
slimedl them, they returned to the ship at Levuka. 
The island of Moturiki is almost in contact with 
that of Ovolau to the south of it, The same reef 
extends around both of them, and there is no 
passage between them, except for boats and canoes. 
A large square castellated rock lies midway 
between them, called Laudolib, of which there is a 
tradition, that Ndengei was bringing it to block up 
the big passage of Moturiki, which, according to 
the natives, leads to his dominions, but being 
overtaken by daylight, he dropped it where it now 
lies. 

Moturiki is three miles long, and one broad ; it 

_ is not so much broken as Ovolau, though it rises in 
its centre, forming a high ridge. There are two 
small islands, named Leluvia and Thangala, to the 


entrance to the bay of Ambau, termed the Mo- 
turiki : this is about two miles long, and is 
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ieutenant | 


sentinels posted, and all the men remained with | 


ecocoa-nut tree to the fronds, quickly re- | 


south of it, and between these and Moturiki is the | 


amile in width towards its eastern end; the tide | 
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| flows strungly through it, and the fivod sets tw the 
westward. 


The tender having returned to Ovolau, I made 
preparations to jeave that place. 

Not being able to spare the services of Lieute- 
nant Carr as first lieutenant, [ transferred him to 


| the Vincennes, and ordered Lientenant Case to the 


tender. Lieutenant Carr was put in charge of the 
observatory, while Lieutenant Alden in the launch, 
and Mr. Knox in the first cutter, were relieved by 
Lieutenant Perry and Mr. De Haven. Both boats 
received new crews, and proceeded to survey the 
reefs by P Island, and thence to Vanun-levu. 
I embarked in the tender on the 3rd of June, and 
by night anchored off Mbua or Sandalwood Bay, 
where I had appointed to meet the Peacock, We 
burnt blue-lights and sent off rockets, but received 
no answer, and in the morning found the ship had 
not arrived. 

Levuka was reached at 2 a.m.; here I found 
H.B.M. schooner Starling, Lieutenant Kellet, con- 
sort of the Sulphur, Captain Beicher, on a similar 
duty with ourselves. Lieutenant Kellet informed 
me that the Sulphur, in going into Rewa, had 
struck on some coral lumps in the north passage, 
and lost her rudder; and the object of Lientenant 
Kellet’s visit was to obtain aid, or new pintles for 
that ship. As those of the Vincennes were thought 
to be too large, I at once ordered a boat to be 
manned, and sent under charge of Lieutenant Un- 
derwood to Mbua Bay (seventy miles), to the Pea- 
cock, for the purpose of obtaining those belonging 
to that ship, It afforded me great pleasure to be 
of service toany of Her Majesty's ships, and know- 
ing how im t it was to have eS and effi- 
cient aid, there was no delay. T had the pleasure 
of a few hours’ conversation with Lieutenant 
Kellet, but as my appointment with the Porpoise 
rendered it necessary that I should meet her at the 
town of Somu-somu, on the island of Vana, I was 
soon obliged to leave Levuka for the eastern part 
of the group, In the mean time, I obtained my re- 
turn meridian distances and the night observations. 

Before I left Levuka, Serv, Tanoa’s eldest son, | 
paid us another visit, and brought some hogs and 
other provisions, as a present. On this occasion, 
his conduct towards Mr. Vanderford was not wht 
it should have been, for he gs ee some of 
that officer’s property to himself. I regret I did 
not learn this until some time afterwards, for I had 
no opportunity of ing to Seru again; but J 
sent him word that his conduct was not approved 
of, and he must not take such a liberty agnin. 

Orders were left with Lieutenant Carr to de- 
spatch Lieutenant Underwood and Passed-Mid- 
shipman Sandford, with two boats, to survey the 
islands of Ambatiki, Nairai, and Angau, all of 
which are in sight from Ovolau, 

At five o’clock the next morning we were under 
way, in the tender, with two boats of the Vincennes 
in company, and crossed over to Wakaia, where | 
left Passed-Midshipmen Knox and May to surve 
that island and Mokungai, with their reefs. Here 
fixed a station, and observed, with the theodolite, 
on the distant signals. I then made an endeavour 
to get out of the reef, but the weather looking bad, 
I put back and anehored in a snug bay, which I 
had ealled Flying-Fish Harbour. This is on the 
west side of the island of Wakaia, and has two pas- 
sages through the reef to it, 
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The next morning we again got under way, and 
stood for Nemena, or Direction Island, where we 
anchored, after passing through a narrow passage 
in its outlying reef. Direction Island forms two 
high regular hills, covered with a dense foliage, Tt 
is not inhabited, being only occasionally resorted to 
for turtles by the natives, 

On the 7th, we were engaged in the survey of the 
island and reef, with the boats, while I fixed a sta- 
tion on its western summit, where I passed the day 
observing for longitude and latitude and angles, on 
all the points, peaks, and signals, in sight. 

In the evening, we sailed for Vana Island. The 
wind was very pens, snd we did not nae much 

rogress, but spent the greatest part of the next 
tay in getting ‘a4 with the island. Not wishing to 
be detained, I took my gig and pulled for Somu- 
somu. 

Somu-somu, although one of the chief towns of 
Feejee, acknowledges a sort of subjection to Am- 
bau. The cause of this is found in an ancient tra- 
dition of a contest hetween their respective tutelar 
spirits, in which the spirit of Somu-somu was over- 


due to a superior, to the god of Ambau, 

The town of Somu-somu contains about two hun- 
dred houses, which are more straggling than any I 
had yet seen. It is partly built below a bluff, 
which affords a very safe retreat and strong de- 
fence to its inhabitants, and is divided, therefore, 
into a lower and upper town. The old mbure near 
the missionaries’ house is nearly gone to decay, 
Here was found the only carved image I saw in the 
group; it Was a small figure cut out of solid wood, 
and the missionaries did not seem to think that it 
was ded by the people with any reverence. 
The priest appears to have taken up his abode 
with the old king, and was apparently held in 
great reverence, 

The town is situated on the north-west side of 
the island of Vuna, which is separated from the 
island of Vanua-levu, or the large land, by a 
strait five miles wide in its narrowest part, which 
T have called the Strait of Somu-somu. The 
island of Vuna rises gradually to a central ridge, 
the height of which, by several measurements, 
was found to be two thousand and fifty-two feet. 
The summit is generally covered with clouds, 
From its gradual rise, and its surface being 
smoother, it is susceptible of a much higher state 
of cultivation than the other islands; the soil is 
a rich reddish loam, and it appears to be consi- 
dered as the most fruitful of the islands. At the 
same time, its inhabitants are acknowledged by 
all to be the most savage. Cannibalism prevails 
| here to a greater extent than any where else, 

The length of Vuna is twenty-five miles, and its 
breadth five miles. Although there is a navigable 
passage between Vuna and Corolib, yet it is made 
somewhat intricate by sunken coral knolls and 
banks of sand. These shoals extend two miles 


strong, but set through the strait, Calms and 

light winds prevail, in consequence of its bein 

under the lee of the high land of Yuna, which 

makes the passage through it tedious and uncertain. 
Corolib, or Goat Island, I made one of my sta- 

tions, as it commanded most of those we had been 

at; and I obtained the necessary observations to 
secure its position. 


sionaries and their ladies, and heard a recital of 


| pared them for what they shortly afterwards had 
come, and compelled to perform the tama or salute | 


beyond the island, into the strait. ‘The tides are | dred 


Missionaries at Somu-somu, 
Cannibal feast. 


I dined and spent the afternoon with the mis- 


some of the trials they have been subjected to. I 
cannot but feel astonished that they can endure to 
live among such a horde of sayages. Their house 
is a tolerably comfortable one, and they have a few 
Tongese around them as servants, some of whom 
are converted; but all the rest of the inhabitants 
are cannibals. Mr, Hunt was kind enough to give 
me an aceount of some of the scenes they had to 
witness, which will convey an idea of what their 
situation is, and what they have had to undergo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hunt, and Mr. and Mrs. Lythe, 
arrived at Somu-somu in Angust, 1839, and con- 
sequently at the time of our visit they had been 
there nearly a year. 

On the I1th of February, 1840, one of their 
servants informed them that the king had sent for 
two dead men from Lauthala, a town or koro not 
far from Somu-somu. On inquiring the reason, he 
knew of none but that the king was angry; this 
was sufficient to know, and in some 


to witness. They now found that their servant 
was only partly informed, for, instead of two men, 
they soon observed eleven brought in, and knew 
that a feast was to take place, Messrs. Hunt and 
Lythe went to the old king, to urge him to desist 
from so barbarous and horrid a repast, and warned 
him that the time would come when he would be 

wnished for it. The king referred him to his son, 
but the savage propensities of the latter rendered 
it impossible to turn him from his barbarous pur- 


On the day of the feast the shutters of their 
house were closed, in order to keep out the dis- 
gusting smell that would ensue, but Mr. Hunt took 

is station just within his fence, and witnessed the 
whole that follows. The victims were dragged 
along the ground with ropes around their necks, by 
these merciless cannibals, and laid, as a present to 
the king, in the front of the missionaries’ house, 
which is directly opposite the king’s square, or 
public place of the town. The cause of the mas- 
sacre was, that the pees of Lauthala had killed a 
man belonging to the king’s koro, who was doing 
some business for the king; and, notwithstanding 
the people of Lauthala are related to the king, it 
was considered an unpardonable offence, and an 
order was given to attack their town, The party 
that went for this pur came upon the unsus- 
pecting village when esate to themselves) 
they were neither pre for defence nor flight, 
or, a8 they described it to Mr. Hunt, “at the time 
the cock crows, they open their eyes and raise 
their heads from sleep, they rushed in upon them, 
and clubbed them to death,” without any regard to 
rank, age, or sex, All shared the same fate, 
whether innocent or guilty. A large number were 
eaten on the spot. No re makes this less than 
thirty, but others a8 many as three hun- 
. Of these it is not my intention to speak, but 
only of what was done with the eleven presented 
to the king and spirit. 

The utmost order was preserved on this occa- 
sion, as at their other feasts, the people approach- 
ing the residence of the king with every mark of 
respect and reverence, at the beat of the drum, 
When human bodies are to be shared, the king 
himself makes a speech, as he did on this occasion. 


i 
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Cannibal feast. 
Council of chiefs. 


In it he presented the dead to his son, and inti- 
mated that the gods of Feejee should be propi- 
tiated, that they might have rain, &c, The son 
then rose and publicly accepted the gift, after 
which the herald pronounced aloud the names of 
the chiefs who were to have the bodies. The dif- 
ferent chiefs take the bodies allotted to them away 
to their mbures, there to he devoured. 

The chief of Lauthala was given to their prin- 
cipal god, whose temple is near the missionaries’ 
house, He was cut up and cooked two or three 
yards from their fence, and Mr. Hunt stood in his 
yard and saw the f arma He was much struck 
with the skill and despatch with which these prac- 
tived cannibals performed their work. While it 
was going on, the old priest was sitting in the door 
of his temple giving orders, and anxiously looking 
for his share, Al this, Mr. Hunt said, was done 
with the most perfect insensibility. He could not 
perceive the least sign of revenge on the part of 
those who ate them, and only one body was given 
to the injured a Some of those who joined in 
the feast acknowledged that the people of Lanthals 
were their relations, and he fully believes that they 
cooked and ate them, because they were com- 
manded to do so. The coolness, Mr. Hunt further 
remarked, with which all this was done, proved to 
him that there was a total want of feeling and 
natural affection among them. 

After all the parts but the head had been con- 
sumed, and the feast was ended, the king’s son 
knocked at the missionaries’ door, (which was 
opened by Mr, Hunt,) and demanded why their 
windows were closed! Mr, Hunt told him to keep 
aut the sight as well as the smell of the bodies that 
were cooking. The sayage instantly rejoined, in 
the presence of the missionaries’ wives, that if it 
happened again, he would knock them on the head 
| anc eat them, 

The missionaries were of opinion, that after these 
feasts, the chiefs become more ferocious, and are 
often very troublesome. In the present case, they 
attempted to bring accusations against the mission- 
aries, that they might have a pretext for plunder- 
ing them, but the only fault they could find to 
complain of was, that they did not receive presents. 
The missionaries’ conduct was firm and decided, 
telling them if they desired the property, they 
must take it by force, This the natives seemed 
afraid to do, and after they were fully convinced 
they could not intimidate them, showed a desire 
to become friends. ‘The missionaries then took 
them a present, which they were glad to accept, 
and gave one in return, as a make-peace, since 
which time they have lived in peace. 

On the afternoon of the 9th, the Porpoise joined 
me here, agreeably to appointment. 

On the 10th, 1 endeavoured to get the chiefs on 
board the repent to sign the treaty, or regula- 
tions, which the chiefs of Ambau and Rewa had 
done, For this purpose I gave them an invitation 
to come on board; but no inducement could per- 
suade them to place themselves in our power, for 
fear of a like detention with Vendovi. Finding 
that they were determined to persist in their 
refusal to come on board, I asked that a council of 
chiefs should be held on shore. To this the king 

and issued his orders for the meeting. It 
took place in his house, which is built much after 
the fashion ofan mbure, though of larger dimensions; 


pleasure in sitting in, having discovered, as he told 
the interpreter, that they were very comfortable 
for an old man. We had a full meeting, and I was 
much struck with the number of fine-looking men 
who were present. Their complexions were dark, 
and they resembled one another more than any | 
collection of natives I had before seen in the | 


group. 

The two sons of the king were present, Tui 
Iila-illa, who is the actual king, is held much in 
awe by the people. The regulations, after a full 
explanation of their objects, were signed, or rather 
they made their mark, for the first time, on paper. 
The old king has always been friendly to the 
whites, but his son is considered quite unfriendly 
towards them; and it is thought, by the mission- 
aries, that were it not for the old man, and the 
fear of punishment by a man-of-war, they would 
not be safe. 

Messrs. Hunt and Lythe acted as interpreters 
on this occasion, but not until after the one I had 
chosen was unable to make them understand. This 
was intentional on my part, for I did not wish the 
king and natives to think that the missionaries had 

any part in the proceeding; and they did not 


undertake the office until the king and chiefs de- 
sired their assistance, Besides the signing, we 
had the clapping of hands and thighs, and the 


three audible grunts of satisfaction from the audi- | 
ence, The meeting broke up with a distribution 
— and all, I believe, went away satis-— 


The ceremony attending the ava drinking of the 
king, at Somu-somu, is peculiar. Early in the 
morning, the first thing heard is the king’s herald, 
or orator, crying out, in front of his house, “Yango- 
na ei ava,” somewhat like a muezzin in Turkey, | 
though not from the housetop. To this the people 
answer, from all parts of the koro, “mama” (pre- 
pare ava). The principal men and chiefs immedi- 
ately assemble together from all pete bringing 
their ava-bowl and ava-root to the mbure, where 
they seat themselves to talanoa, or to converse on 
the affairs of the day, while the younger proceed 
to prepare the ava, Those who prepare the ava 
are required to have clean and undecayed teeth, 
and are not allowed to swallow any of the juice, on 
pain of punishment. As soon as the ava-root is 
chewed, it is thrown into the ava-bowl, where 
water is poured on it with ont formality. The 
king’s herald, with a peculiar drawling whine, 
then cries, “Sevu-rui-a-na” (make the offering). | 
After this, a considerable time is spent in straining 
the ava through cocoa-nut husks; and when this is 
done, the herald repeats, with still more ceremony, 
his command, “Sevn-rui-a-na.” When he has | 
chanted it several times, the other chiefs join 
him, and they all sing, “ Mana endina sendina le.” 
A person is then commanded to get up and take 
the king his ava, after which the singing again goes 
on. The orator then invokes their principal gods 
Tava-Sava, and they repeat the names of their 
departed friends, asking them to watch over and 
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be gracious to them. They then pray for rain, for 
the life of the king, the arrival of wangara Papa- 
me (foreign ships), that they may have riches 
and live to enjoy . This prayer is followed by 
& most earnest response, “ Mana endina” (amen, 
amen). They then re several times, “ Mana 
endina sendina le.” Every time this is repeated 
they raise their voices, until they reach the highest 
pitch, and conclude with “ O-ya-ye,” which they 
ulter 7 a ar resembling a horrid eee ane 
screec ie rounds, being repeated by all the 

ple of the koro, until We reaches its farthest 
imits, and, when it ceases, the king drinks his ava. 


| All the chiefs clap their hands, with great regu- 


larity, while he is drinking, and, after he has 
finished his ava, the chiefs drink theirs, without 


then begun. The people never do any thing in 
the morning before the king has drank his ava, 
Even a foreigner will not venture to work or make 
a noise before that ceremony is over, or during the 
preparation of it, if he wishes to be on good terms 
with the king and people. 

The tender having returned with the boats of 
the Porpoise from surveying the straits opposite 
Goat nd, we received on board Tubou Totai 
and Corodowdow, together with their suites; and I 
was happy to be able to give the Rey. Mr, Hunt a 


| passnge to Rewa, whither I intended proceeding 


on my return to Levuka, Mr. Hunt was going for 
the purpose of offering to tuke the charge of the 
children of the Rev. Mr. Cargill, who had met with 
the melancholy loss of his wife shortly after the 
Peacock had left Rewa. From this gentleman I 
obtained much information, and found that he con- 
firmed a great deal of that which I have already 
given. He was obliging enough to act as my in- 
terpreter on many occasions afterwards. 

The Porpoise parted company with the Vin- 
cennes on the 8th May, off the island of Fulanga. 


Somu-somu, Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold 
had been engaged in the survey of the eastern 
islands of the group. It is now time that 1 
should revert to the operations in which he had 
been engaged. 

he survey under Lieutenant- Commandant 
d was begun at the south-east island, 
called Ongea. There are, in fact, two islands in- 
closed in the game reef, called Ongea-levu and 
Ongen-riki. A entrance was found on the 
north-west side of the reef, and a harbour, to which 
the name of Port Refuge was given ; but there is 
little or no inducement to enter it, for the islands 
are barren, and no water is to be found. A few 
wretched inhabitants are on them. 

Three miles to the southward and eastward of 
Ongea is a dangerous reef and sand-bank, called 


| Nugu Ongea. 
| Fulanga was the next examined, This is a fine | 
island, surrounded by the usual coral reef, which 


has an etitrance through it on the north-east side 
(suitable for sinall vessels), that expands into a 


| large basin, with many islets and reefs, where 
da 


quantities of biche-de-mar have been 
gathered. The boats circumnavigated this island, 
and their crews were on shore all night, in conse- 
quence of having been obliged to return to the 
place where they first began their work, and of 
there being no possibility of passing over the reef 
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any more ceremony, The business of the day is | 


| markably handsome man, and resembled the Tonga 


From this time, until June 9th, when I met her at | 


Island of Moramba. 
Islands visited by the Porpoise. 


to enable them to join the brig before the night 
ber-stabit Senabeaheerss br 

the night a heavy squall was experienced 
from the north-north-west, with vivid lightning 
and rain ; but the following ad alge fine. In 
the morning the boats rejoined the brig, and 
pemee oe pee who gave his ce as Fovay 
and through Jim, the interpreter, ere 
the information that the island is subject to Tui 
Neau, king of Lakemba. He also gave the 
names of all the islands in sight. He knew our 
Seas and spoke of vessels often visiting this 


islan 
The boats left the Lap fe the afternoon, under 
the pilotage of Tiana, finished the survey of the 
island, and made the west bluff of Fulanga, by 
triangulation, one hundred and fifty feet high. 


a 


They then returned, bringing on board a chi 
the islind, whose name was 5. , and the native 
missionary from Tonga, called Toia. Neither of | 


them any covering but the maro, They re- 
mained on board all night. 
This island is one of those on which fine timber | 
| grows, and is, therefore, resorted to by the Vavao | 
and Friendly islanders for building canoes. Three 
of these were scen in the process of construction, 
under a long shed, one of which, on measurement, 
wus found to be one hundred and two feet long, 
seven feet wide, and five feet deep, of a beautiful 
model; the other two were somewhat smaller. 
The builders said that they were constructing 
them for a Vavao chief, called Salomon, for the 
Tonga war. The work was performed under a 
contract, and the price agreed on was to be paid in 
whales’ teeth, axes, guns, &e. Salomon was at the 
village, and went off with Licutenant-Commandant | 
Ringgold to the brig, for the purpose of acvompa- 
nying him to the other islands, He was a re- 


chiefs more than the other Feejers. 

Leaving Fulanga Lieutenant-Commandant Ring- 
gold bore away for Kambara, having first surveyed 

e small island of Moramba, which is half a mile 
in diameter, It is well wooded, and is surrounded 
by a reef, but offers no facilities to vessels. 
| Enkaba, which is two miles long by one wide, is 
inhabited, well wooded, and has a ch in the 
reef, but no harbour. 

Kambara was the next island in course. Itis | 
of a rectangular form, is about three miles and a 
half long and two wide, and is the westernmost of 
what I have termed the Eastern Group. It is | 
fertile and well wooded ; its timber is esteemed 
above that of all the other islands of the group for 
canoe-building; and cocoa-nut groves abound alon 
ita shores, The island is not entirely surround 
by the reef, which is wanting on the north-west 
side, On examination it proved to have no anchor- 
age for large vessels, but small ones and boats may 
find protection. This island may be known by a 
remarkable bell-shaped peak on its north-west side, 
which is a good landmark. It is covered with 
rich verdure, and was found to be three hundred 
and fifty feet high. 

Tabanaielli is a small uninhabited island on the 
western side of Kambara, 

Namuka, which was the next to claim attention, 
has a very extensive reef surrounding it, and 
offers no anchorage. There are but few natives 
upon it. 


Island of Lakemba. 
Tui Neau, the king of Lakemba. 
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Angasa and three smaller islands are enclosed in 
one extensive reef, along with several small mn- 
inhabited islets, A is the largest and most 
eastern of them, It is easily distinguished, and is 
remarkable for long regular ridges, that extend 
through the centre, and appear as though they had 
been artificially formed. 

Ularua is a small desolate island encompassed 
hy an extensive reef, 

To the north of these were found two small 

_ islands, Komo-levu and Komo-riki, enclosed in the 

same reef, through which there is a passage on the 
north-east side. Good anchorage was found here, 
except in north-east winds, 

Motha lies to the eastward of Komo, It is one 
of the most picturesque islands in the group, with 
an undulating surface ; its hills were more free of 
wood than those they had before surveyed ; it is 


| about two miles in diameter, and is surrounded by 


which there is only a 


an extensive reef, ga 7 Savant” aon 
ore. roni, whic 


boat-entrance on the no: 


| is of small size, lies within the same reef, towards 


its southern end. Motha forms the southern side 
of what I have called the Oneata Channel ; it is a 
good landmark to run for in making the group, 
being high and surrounded with sloping sides. Its 
soil is rich. Its population consists of a few 
natives. There are detached reefs to the 
| eastward, and within a few miles of it. 

Oneata lies north of Motha, and forms the north- 

ern side of the Oneata Channel. It is of good 


| height, and may readily be known by Observatory 


Isle to the north-east, two hundred and fifty feet 


| in height, with three lofty trees on its apex. The 


reef around Oneata is also extensive; it has two | 


| good entrances on the north-east side, and three 


on the west. 

Not being able to pass through the reef of 
Oneata, Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold bore 
away to the north-west for Lakemba, which is 
twelve miles distant, At nine o'clock on the 15th 
the Porpuise was off its south side, and as the 
boats were preparing to land, a canoe was seen 
leaving the beach, having on board the mission- 
we the Reverend Mr, Calvert, belonging to the 
| Wesleyan Society. He had been on the island 
_ more than a year, and succeeded the Rev. Messrs. 

Cargill, Cross, and Jagger, who had removed to the 

larger and more important islands of the group. 

Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold and some of the 

officers returned with him to the island, where they 

were ae entertained Bereininbrek erg 6 Mr. 
Calvert did not express ht av hes rat - 
ing the natives, describing them as cruel and blood- 
thirsty, and said it was the prevailing custom to 
destroy all shipwrecked persons. nibalism, 
however, is now extinct on this island, 
seated in a canoe-house, near the landing, 
with a numerous retinue of almost naked natives 
about him. He is a corpulent, nasty-looking fellow, 
and has the unmiti ted habits ofa savage. He is 
said to have one hundred wives! He exercises 
despotic power over all the surrounding islands, 
has the ¢ of being a cruel tyrant, and lives 
in the midst of all kinds of excesses. The settle- 
ment is dirty and badly built, but has some large 
houses, 

Mr. Calvert was landed in the evening, and the 
next morning, the 16th, the brig resumed the sur- 
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of Lakemba, Tui Neau, was found | 


veying duties, the islands of Komo, Ularna, and the 
Aivas, (both the high and low,) Oneata, and Motha, 


all in the neighbour of Lakemba, were observed | 


on and explored, 

At might there was a violent squall, accompanied 
with lightning and rain. Among these islands and 
numerous reefs, such squalls become very danger- 
rar but fortunately they are not of long dura- 

on. 

The two Aivas are both uninhabited; they lie 
between Lakemba and Oneata, and are surrounded 
by an extensive reef, with the exception of a large 
opening in the north-east side, which affords an- 
ert exposed, however, to the north-east 
winds, 


On the 17th they were engaged in exploring the | 
great Argo Reef. Its native name is Bocatatanoa, | 


and it is one of the most extensive and dangerous 
in the group. Its English name is derived from the 
loss (on its south-east end) of the English brig Argo, 
whic pet Se in the year 1806, 

The outlying reefs off Angasa and Motha, were 
also examined and surveyed. Lieutenant-Comman- 
dant Ringgold then proceeded towards Oneata. 


Here they found excellent anchorage, under Ob- 


servatory Isle, near a settlement on the north-east 
side of the island, A second anchorage is to be 
found off the west side of the island, near a 
large sandy bay, No water is to be had here, 
except from wells, but there is abundance of 
fruit, vegetables, and poultry. The population is 
two hundred, Two Tahitian missionaries were 
found here, and about one-half of the people are 
Christians. 


The Tahitian missionaries prepossessed all in | 


their favour by their quiet and orderly behaviour. 
They have many recommendations from the for- 
mer visiters to the island. They have been on 
Oneata upwards of twenty years, having been 
placed there, as they said, by Mr. Williams, who 
was the pioneer for so many years in the mis- 
euny field, in which service he lost his valuable 
fe. 

Observatory Island was made one of the mag- 
netic stations, and Lieutenant-Commandant Ring- 
gold also obtained there a full set of observations 
or latitude and azimuth, sights for chronometers, 
and a round of angles on all the islands and reefs 
in sight. The weather being unfavourable, they 
did not succeed in finishing the survey of Oneata 
and its reefs until the 23d. ‘Tiana, the pilot whom 
they took on board at Fulanga, was here parted 
with, He had proved very serviceable, and pos- 


sessed much knowledge of this part of the group. | 
| Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold gave him his 


discharge with many presents, and a certificate of 
his good conduct and abilities as a pilot. 
The officers frequently visited the shore. The 


natives seemed to vie with each other as to who 


should appear most in the European garb, The 
native missionaries, and some others, wore ruffled 
shirts marked P, Dillon. These, with a straw hat, 
constituted their only clothing, except the maro. 

The southern side of Oneata is a mass of lava, 
somewhat resembling the clinkers of the Sandwich 
Islands. This rock is comparatively recent, hav- 
ing undergone but a slight decomposition. Deep 
seeeh ware oe ge Be met vipa The whole is 
partially covered with vines and creepers, and the 
shore was lined with mangroves, - 
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On the 22d, they sailed, and continued the sur- 
veys to the eastward, towards the Bocatatanoa, 
or Argo Reef, Besides the brig Argo, another 
vessel, by the name of the Harriet, is said to have 


been lost here. According to Thaki’s report, all | 
hands from one of these vessels were killed, while | 


only a few from the other escaped. He remem- 
bers the occurrence, but it was a long time ago. 
This extensive reef was examined, when Lieute- 
nant-Commandaut Ringgold, having heard of the 
arrival of the Flyin ‘Fish, with a pilot and des- 
patches, returned to Lakemba. 

It is remarkable that, up to this time, in all 
their trials of the current, they had found it set- 


| ting to the eastward about half a mile per hour, 


singing an 


varying in direction from east-north-east to east- 
south-east, This fact is confirmed by the informa- 
tion obtained from the natives, that canoes which 
are wrecked to the westward are always drifted 
upon these islands, 

On the 28th, Mr. Totten and Dr. Holmes were 
despatched on shore, to ascend Kendi-kendi, the 
highest peak of the island of Lakemba, for the 


pusone of making observations and getting its 


eight by sympiesometer, The altitude was thus 
found to be seven hundred and fourteen feet. The 
ascent was not difficult, for a regular path led to 
the highest point. The ruins of a town were 
found on it, called Tumboa, from which the Tonga 
chiefs of the family of Tubou 'Totai are supposed to 
have derived their name, 

Mr. Calvert and his lady received them most 
kindly at the mission, as they had already dove the 
other officers, The house and out-buildings are 
comfortable, and the church, which stands near 
the mission-house, is a good building, eighty feet 
long by thirty-two wide, and twenty-five feet high. 
The latter is convenient and appropriate to its 
purpose, and its floor is covered with mats, At 
4 p.m. the hollow log drum was beaten for prayers, 
which the officers attended with Mr. Calvert. 
There were only fifteen persons present, A Tonga 
man officiated, as Mr. Calvert was fatigued with 
his peraing jaunt; and the services consisted of 

prayer. There are about fifty resident 
Christians, nearly all of whom are Tongese, of 
whom about one-third of the population is com- 
posed; and they have literally taken possession of 
the island, for they never work, but subsist on the 
labour of the Feejee population, who hold them in 
much awe, The difference between the two races 


| Was as striking here as at Ovolau. Heathenism is 


fast passing away at Lakemba, and its absurd rites 
are held in ridicule by most of those who are still 
considered as heathens, The influence of the 

riest is diminished, and the temple or mbure has 
allen into deeay, 

Lakemba is the largest island in the eastern 
group. It is five miles in diameter ; its shape is 
nearly round, with an extensive encircling reef. 
There is an opening on its eastern side, sufficient 
for large 


the south side, and contains about two-thirds of 
the population of the island (one thousand people). 
The people of this island seemed to be far from 


healthy; pulmonary diseases were common, and 


often fatal, and an unsightly serofulous affection 
appeared to be quite prevalent. 
he survey of Lakemba gave its length five 
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vessels, but dangerous, from the number 
of coral patches which stud it. The town is on | 


Description of the island of Lakemba. 
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miles east and west, b 
The reef extends six miles from the island, in an 
east-north-east direction; in it there are two 
openings, one on the south-east side, and one oppo- 
site to the town on the south or sonth-west side, 
Into the latter a vessel of one or two hundred tons 
may enter ; but after getting in, the space is very 
confined, and it would be necessary to moor head 
and stern. 

This island is the principal location of the 
people I have heretofore described, under the name 
of (pty ty as the first settlers of Ambau. They 
live in a village which is denominated Levuka, 
and have the character, at Lakemba, of being a 
wandering, faithless tribe, addicted, occasionally, 
to piracy, This is not considered the case else- 
where, for the Feejee men, in general, look upon 
them as a useful class, and through them they 


three north and south. 


carry on the trade between the different islands, | 


It is not surprising that they should bear a bad 
name among the Tonga men, for I heard that 


| they were the means of checking the depredations 


of those of that race who now hold possession of | 


the island of Lakemba, and exert a great influence 
on the south-east islands of this group, which they 
find essential for their purposes of obtaining war- 
canoes. 

Lakemba was found, like the rest of this group, 
to be of volcanic formation, The soil is similar to 
that of Vanua, composed of a dark red loam, The 
island, in point of mee will compare with any 
of the others, and exceeds all those of the south- 
east in size and productiveness., It has rich 


_ valleys, or rather ravines, gradually rising and eun- 


tractmg until they reach the hills. Extensive 
ves of cocoa-nuts cover its shores and low 
ands, and add much to its beauty, 

The Porpoise, having taken Tubou Totai on 
board, ed to the island of Naiau, This is 
a high island, and rises in perpendicular cliffs from 
the sea to the height of two hundred and seventy- 
five feet. It has only a small reef attached to 
it on one side, the other side being free. It 
offers no facilities for the visit of vessels, Naiau 


contains a population of two hundred inhabitants, | 


who are perched upon inaccessible peaks, in order 
to protect themselves from depredations. 

Tabutha is thirty miles north of Lakemba. It has 
a remarkable peak, which rises on its north-west 


end, and is the Cap Island of the charts. A reef sur- | 


rounds it, in which there are two boat-entrances 
on the south-west and north-west sides, There are on 
it abont ninety inhabitants : it has no water except 
from wells, Tubou Totai says that this island 
belongs to him, he having received it as a present 
from the king of Lakemba. There are two small 
reefs, called Mamouko, to the south-west of it, 
which can be closely approached, and have a 
passage between them. They are three miles from 
the island, south-south-west (true), 

To the eastward of Tabutha lies the small island 
of Aro, This is a very pretty island, and has 
three reefs in its neighbourhood,—one lying north- 
east seven miles ; another, east-half-south two and 


a half miles ; the third, south-half-east two and a 


half miles, This small island is only inhabited 
during the turtle season, which begina in October 
and ends in February. 

Chichia lies twenty miles to the north-west of 
Naiau. It is nearly circular, is three miles in 
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_ diameter, and a shore-reef extends around it, with | 

no opening but for canoes, Some of its points are 
three hun feet high. It is in places thickly 
| wooded, and has about three hund, inhabitants, 
There is a small reef to the south-west, with a 
passage between it and the island, The soil is 
rich, and every thing is produced in abundance, 
| Extensive cocoa-nut groves clothe its low points. 

Mango is another small island, eighteen miles to 
the north-north-east of Chichia. Lt is remarkable 
for an open space near its centre, which appears 
as if it had been artificially cleared. It is sur- 
rounded by a reef, which has a break on the north- 
west side, but affords no protection for vessels, 
The southern part of the reef extends off about 
a mile, and has two small islets init. It affords no 
shelter, and there is no water except from wells. 
Its shape is an oval, whose longest diameter is 
three miles, and its shortest two. There is a 
distinct reef, which lies north-west-by-north, four 
miles from it. 

Vekai, Katafanga, and the reef of Malevuvu, 
all three ive orth of Tabutha, were next ex- 
amined. 

Vekai is sx miles from Tabutha. It is a low 
islet, with an extensive reef lying on its north- 
west side, and is resorted to during the turtle 


season. 

Katafanga isalsoa small isle, inhabited only during 
the turtle season, Its reef is much more extensive, 
being four and a half miles from east to west, and 
has a small opening, which would admit a vessel 
drawing ten feet of water, were it not impeded by 
some dan coral knolls, There are huts on 
its north-east point; and abundance of 


fruit, and vegetables, may be procured, th the 
eatened ‘Elands are emt and specimens of 


Java were obtained from them. ‘The latter island 
is one hundred and fifty feet in height. 

The reef of Malevuvu is two and a half miles 
long, and is awash, with the sea breaking over it, 
It is seven miles north-by-east from Katafanga. 
Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold baring under- 
stood from Tubou that the reef around Munia 
enclosed, besides that island, six others, and that 
there was a wide and safe passage through the 
reef, determined, on coming up with it, to enter, 
which he did on its south-east side. The islands, 
seven in number, were all of considerable size: 
Vanua-valavo, the largest of them, proved to be of 
a serpentine shape, and fourteen miles in length; 
each island had its separate reef around its shore, 
and the whole were enclosed by a very extensive 
reef, somewhat of the shape of a triangle, whose 
sides are twenty-four miles in length. e large 
island is in no place more than two miles wide; 
it is situated along the western side of the triangle, 
and contains many fine bays and safe anchorages, 
The other islands are called Munia, Susui, Malatta, 
Ticumbia, and Osubu. Lieutenant-Commandant 
Ringgold gave to the cluster the name of the Ex- 
ploring Isles, 

Boats were dropped to survey the entrance, 
whilst the brig eeded to her first anchorage 
under the island of Munia, to which the name of 
Discovery Harbour was given. This anchorage 
was a good one, in eight and a half fathoms water, 
with fine sandy bottom. _ 

The chief of this island had but one eye. He 
appeared somewhat under the influence of fear, 
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but made some presents of bananas and cocoa-nuts, 
and complained much of his poverty, 

The next day the boats were prepared for sur- 
yeying. The launch and another boat, under 
Lieutenants Johnson and Maury, were sent to cir- 
cumnavigate the large island. Parties were also 
despatched to get wood and water. Mr, Totten 
and Dr, Holmes ascended the highest peak of 
Munia, called Telanicolo, the measurement of 
which, by sympiesometer, gave one thousand and 
fifty-four feet above the level of the sea, This peak 
is composed of volcanic masses, with high, craggy, 
and overhanging cliffs. The ascent proved diffi- 
eult, for the path passed over steep hills and along 
the edges of the rocks, and it was in places so 
narrow that only one person could pass at a time, 
A few men might defend the ascent against an 
army. Upon the summit they found the ruins of a 
small village; some of the huts were, however, kept 
in repair, as refuge in times of Lanes The view 
from the Me they deseribe as beautiful, many of the 
other islands being in sight. The natives who ac- 
companied them, to carry the instruments, &c., 
behaved well, and were amply rewarded, All the 
natives yet seen by the Porpoise were exceedingly 
fond of tobacco, a very small piece of which is an 
ample reward for a long service, Some thefts were 
Saree a a boats by the natives who as- 
sisted in brin e water, meg sar to the 
chief they aus piprzee retain e at the same 
time pointed out the thieves, and requested 
might be killed. = 

he island of Munia contains about eighty inha- 
bitants, and the settlement is on the western side, 
where water may be obtained in small quantities. 

Ticumbia lies five miles°to the north-east of 
Munia. It bears a close resemblance to Munia, 
but is much smaller; the inhabitants are about 
seventy in number, This island affords but little | 
water, 

Susui lies next to Vanua-valavo, and between it 
and Munia. It is divided into three parts, of 
which the easternmost is low, and covered with 
thick shrubbery and groves of cocoa-nuts; the 
western portion rises in broken basaltic 
several hundred feet high, and is thickly wooded. 
On this island are several villages, and the number 
of inhabitants is one hundred and fifty. The ground 
is much better cultivated than is usual, the patches 
of taro and yams being kept remarkably neat. 
Good water may be obtained on the north-west 
side, running from the cliff. On the north-west 
side, Lieutenant-Commandant Ri ld discovered 
a beautiful harbour, secure from all winds, whence 
an extensive valley runs back, thickly covered | 
with bananas, cocoa-nuts, &e., with a small stream 
running through it, 

Malatta is the next island. It lies near Susui, 
and is of smaller size than it. It is divided from 
Vanua-valavo by a narrow passage, The southern 
part of the latter island is called Lomo-lomo; its 
northern is called Ava; it has a good harbour on 
its east side, opposite Susui, protected by a small 
islet. On the west side of the island are two open- 
ings in the reef,a spacious harbour, and large 
stream of water. The population of Vanua-valavo 
is five hundred. There is a large village at the 
head of the bay. 

Avia is a small island to the north-east of Vanua- 
valavo. It has a few natives residing upon it. 


Islands surveyed by the Porpoise, 
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Fawn Harbour,—Island of Rativa. 
H.B.M. schooner Starling. 


On the southern side of the great reef, are two 
small uninhabited islands, 


These exploring islands are well situated for the | 


resort of vessels, The ane are very safe 
| and easily reached. They afford an abundance of 
fruit and vegetables, There are five openings in 
the large reef, two at the east end, two on the 
west, and one on the north side; all safe. Vessels 
wishing to anchor on the western side must enter 
one of the western passages, as the near approach 
of Vanua-valavo to the large reef does not admit of 
a for vessels between them, 

On the 8th, the Porpoise sailed from the Ex- 
ploring Isles, and continued the surveys of Okimbo 
and Naitamba, with the surrounding reefs, both 
attached and separate. The former is made up of 
three small isles, enclosed in the same reef, four 
niles east and west, by three miles north and 
south, which are seven miles to the north of the 


north-west point of Vanua-valavo, The detached 
reefs are from one to four miles in length; they are 
esolate, and 


awash and Se: Seo Okimbo is 
affords nothing but turtles in the season, and some 
biche de mar. 

Naitamba is high and rugged; it is of a circular 
form, one mile and a half in diameter, The reef 
does not extend beyond half a mile from it, and 
has no openings. It has few inhabitants. 

The time having now arrived for our meeting 
at Somu-somu, Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold 
bore op for that place, passing through Tasman’s 
Straits, which lie between the islands of Kamia 
and Vuna, Both of these have many reefs pro- 
| jeeting from their shores, This passage should 
not be attempted except in favourable weather, 
and the best time is during the morning hours, 
when the sun isto the eastward of the meridian. 
The currents are strong, and calms are very fre- 
quent under the highlands of Kamina and Lauthala, 
In passing through these straits, although they had 
a careful look-out at the mast-head they were close 
to a coral knoll before it was seen, and passed 
| within a few feet of it. It had no more than eight 
feet of water on it, At noon they rounded the 
north point of Vuna, entering the Straits of Somu- 
somu, and at two o'clock p.m. they reached the 
anchorage off the town of Somu-somu. 


Having finished all my business at Somu-somu 


on the 10th of June, at ten o'clock at night, I 
determined, notwithstanding the lateness of the 
hour, to get under way with the Flying-Fish, in 
| order that I might take up the survey of the south 
side of Vanua-levu, beginning at Tokanova Point, 
early the next morning. We accordingly weighed 
anchor, and stood out of the Straits of Somu-somu, 

In rounding Goat Island we did not give it a 
sufficient berth, and grounded on a sunken patch 
of coral, an accident which hurt the feelings of 
eee Tom the pilot more than it injured the tender. 

e remained on this shoal about an hour, and 
after getting off we drifted through the strait, and 
by daylight found ourselves in a position to begin 
the survey, 

At an early hour, Lieutenant Case, Passed-Mid- 
shipman Harrison, and myself, took our boats and 
entered the reef. Mr, Sinclair was left in the 
tender, with orders to follow the reef close aboard, 
and directions to enter Fawn Harbour ; but having 
in our p | along the reef discovered an ane 
ing, I made signal for the tender to enter. i 


seeing if we could afford him any furthe 


entrance appears to be unknown, and leads to a 


| harbour which I called Baino, after a town that 


Tubou informed me was near by, It offers 
anchorage, being protected by the coral reef, which 
extends off some distance, After the tender had 
fired guns for fixing our base line, a signal was 
made for her to get under way and proceed to 
Fawn Harbour four miles to leeward, and anchor 
at sunset, We joined her there, having brought 
up our work, This has been called Fawn Harbour 
after the name of an American brig, which was 
wrecked on the reef. In attempting to beat out, 
she missed stays and went ashore. 

In the morning early we surveyed this small 
harbour; and the two chiefs having returned on 
board, we started on our surveys of the const, 
The tender at the commencement gave us our base 
by sound, and we proceeded on our survey, leaving 
her to get under way, with orders to anchor at 
Savu-savu. We continued our work all day, and 
passed only one opening in the reef, which is near 
the small islet of Rativa, and offers little accommo- 
dation for any class of vessels, 


In the afternoon I observed for chronometer | 


sights on the small island of Rativa. Two miles 
beyond this, the reef joined theshore. Mr. Sinclair 
having conjectured that I had received erroneous 
information ting the distance to Savu-savu, 
returned to this point to pick us up before dark, 
and finding an opening in the reef sufficient for 
small vessels, we took advantage of it to join the 
tender. I at first intended to anchor in this little 
harbour for the night; but when I reflected how 
necessary it was for me to return to Levuka, T 


determined, after getting on board, to take advan- | 


tage of the strong breeze, and push direct for 
Ovolau, and at ten o’elock the next morning 
anchored at Levuka, where I found all well. 

The Starling had sailed for Rewa with the 
rudder-pintles of the Peacock, which Lieutenant 
Underwood had succeeded in getting; and having 
heard that Captain Beleher was still at Rewa, 
determined to visit it, for the double iy see of 

r facility, 
and getting observations for latitude and meridian 
distance, as well as effecting a comparison with 
my intensity needles. 

Having transferred Lieutenant Case to the Vin- 
cennes, Assistant-Surgeon Fox and Midshipman 
Henry joined the tender, and at noon we were 
again under way for Rewa, where we anchored at 
9 vm. I had the pleasure of finding Captain Bel- 
cher there. He was on the eve of sailing, having 
nearly completed the repairs of his ship, and was 
making his last series of observations. 

The Starling had sailed for Mbenga a few days 
before, whither the Sulphur was to go to join her, 
Captain Belcher sailed the next evening; and the 
followi day the tender was hauled in close to the 
beach of the island of Nukalau, in order to protect 
the spot where we were observing throughout the 
day, and guard against surprise upon us by the 
chiefs of Rewa, which place was but a few miles 
from us. 

I was not a little amused at Captain Belcher’s 
account of the effect of the regulations as operating 
upon his vessel. The chiefs required him to pay 
port-charges, and in default thereof refused to 
give him any supplies. In drawing up the Rules 


/and Regulations for the trade, it had never oc- 


Island of Nukalau.—Anchor at Levuka. 
Islands surveyed by Lieutenant Underwood. 


| curred to me to mention men-of-war as being free, 
| feeling assured that they would all very readily 


give five times the amount of the articles required 
in presents. But it appears that Captain Belcher 
did not think proper to make the customary pre- 
sent, and the chiefs refused to allow any supplies 
to go to his vessel until he should comply with the 
rules. This incensed the captain, and caused him 
to take offence at the missionaries, who he sup- 
posed prevented the supplies from being sent. I 
well knew, however, that they were guiltless, He 
likewise broke out into strong invectives against 
the chiefs, declaring that it was impossible they 
could understand the rules, &e., although the 
whole proceeding showed they were not only con- 
versant with their meaning, but also with the 
power they had in their hands of compelling the 
visiter to pay. 

Nukalau is a low, sandy island, well covered 
with wood. On the eastern side it has an exten- 
sive coral reef; but the western is clear, and may 
be = dager a closely, There is a pool of water 
on the island, but no one could water a ship there 
without the risk of causing sickness on 

In the morning, before daylight, we got under 
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way, on our return to Ovolau. The day having | 


proved cali, we were at sunset yet some distance 
from the island. I concluded, therefore, to lay 


| under Ambatiki for the night, and by 10 a.m, on 


| the 18th, we 


in anchored at Levuka, 

Lieutenant Underwood and Passed-Midshipman 
Sandford I found had returned from the survey of 
the islands of Nairai, and Ambatiki, to the 
eastward of Ovolau, David Whippy, the Maticum 
Amban, had been sent with them as an interpreter, 
and to hold proper authority over the natives. 

The first island which had occupied their atten- 
tion was Ambatiki, It is in shape nearly an equi- 
lateral triangle, surrounded by a reef, which offers 
no protection for vessels, and only for 
boats, The island is seven hundred and fifty feet 
high, of a dome shape, and contains five hundred 
inhabitants, all subject (or ygalt) to Ambau. The 

them taro and yams in 

plenty, but would not part with any Pigs, The 
The 

e 


one-third of a mile from its shore. 

Nairai was the next island visited by them. 
They first anchored on the west end of the Ono- 
ruga Reef, that extends off from the middle of 


| Nairai, five miles in a westerly direction. There 
| is a passage between this and the Mothea, or Eliza 


Reef, stretching off from the island towards the 
south; and there are also a passage and har- 
bour between the reef and the island, The Cobu 
Rock is a good mark for the former passage, when 
it bears east. It lies a mile south of the south 
point of Nairai. 

The boats anchored in the harbour of Venemole, 
which may be known by two small islets, joined to 
Nairai by the reef, which forms a protection 

iinst the north winds; and vessels of any cones 
of water may anchor here in fifteen fathoms, with 


| good bottom, from a quarter to half a mile from | 


the shore. Somewhat farther to the southward is 
a three-fathom hank, which is the only that 


| exists inside the reef towards the Cobu or 


south-west passage, About a mile to the north is 


Town of Corobamba, 


Venemole Bay. 
entrance, affording, seemingly, a good harbour; 
but, on examination, this entrance proved to be 
quite shallow, The bay had the appearance of 
having been an old crater; at low water, it may 
almost be said to become a lake. The officers 
were much struck with the beauty of the nf It 
contains a village of the same name, and also 
another, called Tulailai; but both are small. The 
natives were quite peaceable. 

They anchored at night off the town of Toaloa, 
which lies in a bight at the north end of the island, 
and proved the largest town on the island. Here 
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It is circular, with s narrow 


David Whippy, acting as the “ Maticum Ambau,”’ | 


obtained for them all kinds of provisions, and, by 
his exertions all night in superintending the cook- 
ing, they were prevented from being delayed the 
next day, Whippy told me that this island held a 
medium between mbati and ygali to Ambau, being 
not exactly in that state of servitude that the last 
would imply, nor yet as free as the first, 

Nairai is famous for its manufactures of mats, 
baskets, &e., a large trade in which is carried on 
throughout the group by exchanges. 

The reef extends from the island four miles 
northward, and, where it ends, turns for a short 
distance to the westward. There are a few patches 
of rock on its western side, but none farther from 


bay, there is safe anchorage, in thirteen fathoms 
water, with a white sandy bottom. The reef, ex- 
tending as it does to the southward for a long dis- 
tance, protects it from the sea in that direction, 
A brond passage leads from Corobamba to the 
scuthward, and then passes between Cobu and 
Nairai to the south-west pass through the reef, 
The only danger is a small coral patel, lying 
east-south-east, a mile from the south end of the 
island, and a mile north of Cobu Rock. 

The town of Corobamba lies at the bottom of 
the bay, and is next in size to Toaloa, The Cobu 
Rock is a singular one. It is inaccessible on three 
sides, of voleanic formation, and is enclosed by the 
Mothea Reef, which here spreads to the width of 
about three miles, and extends four miles farther 
south, where it forms a rounded point. The eastern 
side is an unbroken reef, but the western is some- 
what irregular and broken, with many openings 
for bonts. 

Lieutenant Underwood ascended the Cobu Rock, 
for the purpose of obtaining angles; and, after 
observing these with his instrument, turning to 
take the compass's bearing, discovered a remark- 
able effect of local attraction. So great was this, 
as to cause a deviation of thirteen and a quarter 
points ; Nairai, which was directly to the north, 
bearing, by com south-east-by-south one 
quarter south, while, what was quite remarkable, 
at the foot of the rock, near the water, the same 
compass gave the bearing north, agreeing with 


that taken from the opposite bearing on Point 


Mousilana. 
They next fixed the southern point of Mothea 
Reef, This has obtained the name of the Eliza 


Return of Lieutenant Underwood 
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Reef of Angau, 
The Vincennes leaves Levuka. 


| Reef, from the loss of the brig of that name in 


1809. On that oceasion a large amount of dollars 
fell into the hands of the natives, who fished them 
up from the water, a were afterwards traded 

to the whites, some of whom told me they Phe: 
occasionally saw a native wearing one as a kind of 


| medal ; but none fell under our notice. This ac- 


cident brought the notorious rascal Charley Savage 
among them. } 
They now steered for the north-east point of 
Angau, whence the reef extends off one mile and 
a half, and has no deep water inside of it. It was, 
therefore, difficult to find a place where they could 
anchor the boats, but at last they found anchorage 
off the town of Vione, which is concealed from 
view by the mangrove bushes that line the shores 


of this island for several miles. Angau is much 
larger and higher than either batiki or 


Nairai. 
The reef continues round the east side, close to the 


| island. There are several openings in it, but none 


| width,  Althoug! 


that offer a fit place for a vessel to anchor. As the 
south side is approached, the reef extends off seve- 
ral miles, and the water upon it is so shoal that 
even the boats were forced to keep on the outside, 
and, for want of an opening, were obliged to anchor 
without the reef, In the morning they crossed the 
reef at high water, and soon got into deep water, 
The survey of the southern side proved there was 
eafe anchorage, the holding-ground being in 
twenty fathoms water in the bay, and opposite the 
town of Lakemba ; but during a southerly blow, a 
vessel would be much ex to the and sea, 
There are several openings and clear passages 
through the reef on the north-west side, and clear 
water round to the south, but the bights to the 
north are full of coral patches, 

Having completed the surveys, » agreeably to his 
instructions, Lieutenant Underwood returned by 
the way of Ambatiki, and reached Levuka after an 
absence of nine days. The men had been at their 
oars pulling almost constantly for the period of 


Set | See ml oe 


Mr. Knox and Colvocoresis were sent with the 
tender to complete the surveys of Wakaia, Mo- 
kungai, and Mekundranga, All three contain few 
inhabitants, and have been the seene of the horrid 
tragedies often committed by the stronger on the 
weak tribes of this group. ere is a remarkable 
shelf formed near the centre of the island of 
Wakaia, which goes by the name of the Chief's or 
Chieftain’s Leap. Near this there is now a small 


town, 

Mokungai fell under the displeasure of the Am- 
bau chiefs, and the whole population was extermi- 
nated after a bloody battle on the beach of its little 
harbour, Some of the whites witnessed this trans- 
action, and bear testimony to the bloody scene, and 
the cannibal feasting for days after, even on those 
bodies that were far gone to decay, avers both, 
as I have before said, under the rule of the chief of 
Levuka, 

Wakaia now contains only about thirty inha- 
la whilst Mokungai has only one or two fami- 
ies. 

These islands are in sight from Ovolau, from 
which they are separated by a strait of ten miles in 
several miles apart, they are 
situated within the same reef, There are several 


| the rocks, 


| vigation of this group, as 


openings leading through the reef near Wakaia, 
on its eastern side, but they cannot be recom- 
mended exeept for small vessels, I passed through 
one of them, but found it much blocked up with 
coral knolls. The entrance on the south-west side, 
leading to Flying-Fish Harbour, is quite narrow. 
On the west side of Mokungai there is also a small 
harbour, formed partly by reefs and partly by the 
little island of Mekundranga, | 

Finding, on examimation, that there was a reef 
that had not been surveyed, orders were sent for 
the tender to return to Levuka, which she did on 
the following day, and on the next I sent her, 
with Lieutenant Underwood, to examine the reef 
off Angau. This reef is called Mumbolithe, and is 
situated fourteen miles to the south of Lobo Hill, 
the south-east point of Angau; it is oval in shape, | 
and three-fourths of a mile in length; the sea breaks — 
on it at all times, 

In returning from this service, when off Nairai, 
they had a narrow escape from shipwreck, being 
nearly on the reef, in a dark night, before it was 
discovered, Any other vessel of the squadron but 
the Flying-Fish would probably have been lost; 
but her admirable qualities were well proved in 
the exploration of this dangerous and unknown 


grou 

On the 27th, the instruments were allembarked, | 
and the return of the tender enabled me to put to | 
sea in the Vincennes on the 28th of June. Intend- 
ing to visit the hot springs of Sayu-savu on Vanua- 
levu, we left Levuka in the morning, and stood over 


| towards the end of the Wakaia Reef, with the view 


of passing round it. It being Sunday, the Rev. Mr. 
Hunt, who was a passenger on board with me, yo- 
lunteered to officiate for us, which was gladly ac- 
cepted. After service, I found the wind would not 
pes my weathering the point of the reef; so I 
up to pass through the Mokungai 
with a strong breeze. 
(which we 


Vanua-levu, The wind was quite light when we 
passed out of the reef, on the opposite side to that 
where we had entered it, I had previously sent 
two boats to examine the passage, and anchor in 
the d t water. We approached the passage 
with a light air, having all sail set, but had very 
little h awe: The water was perfectly clear, and 
and fish, with the bottom and keel of the 
ship, were plainly visible. When we got in the 
passage, the officer in the boat told me that the 
keel looked as if it was in contact with the coral; 
the lead, however, gave three fathoms, one and a 
half feet to spare. It was a little exciting for 
twenty minutes, but we did not touch. If we had, 
the ship, in all probability, would have been a wreck; 
for as the tide was falling, she would have hung on 
the coral shelf, and been but partly supported by 
it, This is the great danger attendant on the na- 
deed of all coral islands, 


Ambush of the natives. 
Hot springs. 
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Island of Goro and Horseshoe Reef. 
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We were becalmed during the whole night; and 
the next morning, finding the calm still continued, 
I took to pf boat, directing Lieutenant Carr to 
steer in for the bay when he got a breeze, suppos- 
ing it would set in at the ordinary time, eleven 
o'clock. 1 landed on a small islet, about six miles 
from the place where I left the ship, and near the 
mouth of the bay. To reach the islet we pulled in 
| over the reef, which had on it about four feet of 
water, The islet was composed of scorinceous lava, 
| much worn, and about twelve feet above the coral 
| shelf. Here I established myself, and was busy 
| securing my observations, When I discovered that 
my boat was aground, and that the tide was. still 
falling, The islet as well as the reef became dry, 
It was not long before we observed the shadow of 
natives projecting from a rock about ef yards 
from us, who it now appeared were watching us 
| closely; andnot long after not less than fifty shadows 
were seen in different directions. I at once ordered 
all the arms and ammunition to be brought up on 
the top, and made our situation as defensible as 
possible, for I had little doubt if they saw that we 
were unprepared they would attack us. The firin 
of one or two guns, and the show that we were all 
on our guard, at once caused a change in their 
intentions towards us, which they manifested by 
bringing articles of trade, 

In the afternoon we again got under way, and 
proceeded farther up the bay, anchoring off Wai- 
cama, or the hot springs, in twenty-eight fathoms 
water, The bay of Savu-savu is a fine shect of 
deep water, ten miles in length, east and west, by 
five miles in breadth, from north to south; it is 
surrounded by very high and broken land, rising 
in many places into lofty needle-shaped peaks; it 
is protected by the extensive reef reaching from 
Savu-savu Point on the east, to Kombelau on the 
west, excepting a large opening of about a mile in 
width, two miles distant from Savu-savu Point. 
On anchoring I despatched two boats, under Lien- 
tenants Case and Underwood, to join the surveys 
we had made in the tender, as far as Rativa 
Island; they departed the same evening on this 
duty, The projection of land forming Savu-savu 
Point is much lower than that on the other sides of 
the bay. 

I viel the hot springs, which are situated 
opposite a small island, round which a narrow arm 
of the bay passes, forming a amall harbour; a con- 
siderable stream of water enters the bay, 
about a mile above the situation of the springs. 
On landing, we found the beach absolutely steam- 
ing, and warm water oozing through the sand and 
gravel; in some places it was too hot to be borne 
by the feet. 

The hot springs are five in number; they are 
situated at some distance from the beach, and are 
nine feet above the level of high water; the 


occupy a basin forty feet in diameter, about half- 


way between the base of the hill and the beach, 
A small brook of fresh water, three feet wide by 
two deep, 80 close to the basin, that one 
hand may be put into a scalding spring, and the 
other in water of the temperature of 75°, That of 
the spring stands at 200° to 210°. The waters 


join below, and the united streams stand at 145°, 
which diminish in temperature until they enter the 
| sea. Inthe lower part of the bed of the united 
stream, excavations have been made, where the 


natives bathe. The rock in the neighbourhood is 
compact coral and voleanic breccia, although it is 
no where to be seen exposed within a third of a 
mile of the spring. The ground about the sprin 
is a deep brown and black mould, covered with 
course native (a species of a which is 
thickly matted. There is no sm sulphur, 
except when the head is brought as close as possi- 
ble to the water; but it has a strong saline taste, 
No gas appeared to be disengaged. The basin is 
in a mixture of blue and brown clay, and little 
grass grows in it, 

These springs are used by the natives to boil 
their food, which is done by putting the taro or 
oe into the spring, and covering them up with 
eaves and grass, Although the water searcely 
had any appearance of boi before, rapid ebul- 
lition ensues, It gurgles up to a height of eight 
or ten inches, with the same noise as is made by a 
cauldron when over the fire. Taro, yams, Kc., 
that were put in, were well done in about fifteen 
minutes, The mouths of the springs are from 
eighteen inches to two feet in diameter, and have 
apparently been excavated by the natives for their 
own purposes. The account they give of them is, 
that they have always been in the same state since 
the spirit first took up his abode there. They are 
convinced that he still resides there, fate the 
natives say that one spring is kept pure for him, 
which they do not use. 

On the 3rd of July the tender came in and 
anchored, having succeeded in accomplishing the 
survey of both the island of Goro and the Horse- 
shoe Reef, The former is considered by the natives 
one of the most fruitful islands of the group ; itisa 
high island, though notso much broken as the others, 
and, from appearance, would be susceptible of eul- 
tivation to its very top. It is surrounded by a 
reef, which is, for the most part, a shore-reef, and 
affords no harbour ; there is, however, anchorage 
on the north-west side. The island is nine and a 
half miles long, by four miles wide. The produce 
of Goro is ot and tortoise-shell, and exceeds in 
quantity that of any other island of the group ; its 
population is two thousand. 

© Horseshoe Reef lies between Goro, Nairai, 
and Waknsia ; it is an extremely dangerous one, 
The name is derived from its shape, and its 
opening is on the north side ; it is even with the 
water, which after stormy weather may be seen 
breaking on it, from the heights of Ovolau ; it is 
one mile in diameter ; there are no other dangers 
nearer to it than the north reef of Nairai. 

The bay of Savu-savu may be known by a re- 
markable saddle-shaped peak, lying just 
there are several other high peaks, that show the 
interior to be very and high. Some of 
these peaks reach the altitude of four thousand 
feet. 

At daylight on the 5th, the Vincennes got under 
way to proceed to Mbua or Sandalwood Bay, with a 
moderate and favourable breeze. I determined to 
take the outside off Kombelau Point, al- 
though that usually pursued, which is close to the 
Jand, is considered the safest. There is a reef off 
Kombelnu Island, five miles in length by two in 
width; and beyond, and between it and the great 
Passage Island Reef, there is a passage supposed 
to be fall of shoals, I had reason to believe, how- 
ever, from the examination of Lieutenant Perry 


ind it; | 
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Suva Harbour. 
Island of Mbenga. 


and Mr. De Haven, that there would be no diffi- 
culty in taking the ship through, which I accord- 
ingly did. This cha has shoals in it, some with 
but a few feet of water over them, while others 
have sufficient for any class of vessels, The least 
water we had was nine fathoms, I believe we 
were enabled to locate all the shoals in it, and I 
think ita safe passage. With the sun in the east, 
and steering towards the west, the dangers are 


distinctly visible. 
Beyond Buia Point the i becomes still 
more intricate, and opposite Rabe-rabe Island it is 


quite narrow, though there is sample water for any 
vessel. We, however, went briskly on, haying a 
fine breeze from the eastward. After getting 
sight of the Lecumba Point Reef, there is but a 
narrow channel into the bay, which we reached at 
half-past 3 pw. The Peacock had just arrived 
from the north side of Vanua-levu, and anchored. 
Mbua or Sandalwood Bay, though much filled 


| with large reefs, offers ample space for anchorage. 


The holding-ground is excellent, and the water not 
tuo deep. The bay is of the figure of a large seg- 
ment of a circle, six miles in diameter, and is 
formed by Lecumba Point on the east and that of 
Dimba-dimba on the west, The land immediately 
surrounding it is low, but a few miles back it rises 
in high and picturesque 3, That of Corobato 
is distinguished from the Vitileyu shore, and has an 
altitude of two thousand feet. ‘The shores of the 
bay are lined with mangroves, and have, generally, 
extensive mud-flats. ‘There are few facilities h 

for obtaining either wood or water, as the anchor- 
age is a long distance from the shore. Several 
smal! streams enter the bay in its upper part, flow- 
ing from some distance in the interior, This was 
the pease) place where the sandalwood was for- 
merly obtained, but it has for some years past been 
exhausted. I shall defer speaking of this district 


until I have given an account of the operations of | 


the Peacock. 
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On the 26th of May, the Peacock was off Vatulele, 
Leaving Mbenga to the north, Kantavu on the 
south, and passing through the sea of Kantayu, 
ae had surveyed the south-west side of Vatulele, 
and afterwards stood for the opening in the reef off 
the west end of Vitilevu, through which they passed 
after sunset, anchoring on the inside of the reef of 
Navula, in thirteen fathoms water. This is the 
limit of the king of Rewa’s authority. 

On the morning of the 27th, they coasted along 
the land inside of the reef, The shores of Vitilevu 
are here low ; but the land within a short distance 
rises to the height of one thousand feet, and has 
a brown and barren appearance. It is destitute of 
trees, except on the low points along the shores 
which are covered with sepia eatg, Aa aa pa be 
and cocoa-nut groves. 

Towards sunset the vessel ran upon a coral lump, 
which gave her a considerable jar ; but, on getting 
out a kedge, they very soon hanled off, when Cap- 
tain Hudson anchored for the night. 

In the evening, partly as a signal for the absent 
boats that were appointed to mect the ship here, 


and partly for effect on the natives, they fired an | 


evening gun, burnt a blue-light, and set off three 
rockets, or as the natives term them, “ fiery spirits.” 
These brought forth many shouts from the land, 
| which were audibly heard on board, although the 


vessel was at a great distance from the shore. 
These signals were soon answered by a rocket 
from the boats, which joined the ship early the 
next morning. 

Lieutenant Emmons, his officers, and boats’ 
crews, were all well, No accident had oceurred to 
them, and he reported that he had finished his 
work. After leaving the ship at Rewa, he passed 
outside the reef for several miles, wntil he came 
to a nurrow and deep age through the reef, 
which led to a spacious harbour, on which lies the 
vi of Suva, The natives of this village told 
Mr, ons’ interpreter, that they were subjects 
of the king of Rewa, and that they had lately be- 
come Christians, This is the village where the 
Reverend Mr. Cargill had been the Sunday pre- 
Sedinss Res its inhabitants were the first prose- 
lytes he had. 

Suva Harbour was surveyed and found to be an 
excellent one, free from shoals, well sheltered, and 
with good holding-ground, easy of in and 
egress, with an abundance of wood and water. It 


lies ten miles west of Rewa Roads. 
ae 
disagreeable short sea, 


| entered the reef that surrounds Mbenga throngh 


a shallow passage, and anchored off a deep har- 
bour, where they remained for the night. 

Mbenga, like all the large islands of this group, 
is basaltic. Its shape is an oval, five miles long 
by three wide. 

The boats now visited Bird Island, lying in the 

between Mbenga Reef and Vitilevu. The 
reef off this part of Vitilevu nearly joins that of 
Mbenga. Two miles beyond this, Lieutenant Em- 
mons entered a well-sheltered harbour, where the 
boats stayed over-night. About three miles to the 
west of it, they found another similarly situ- 
ated, after which they continued to proceed down 
the coast, along the reef, without meeting any 
harbour until dark, when they su d in 
getting into the exposed one of Ndron 

The harbour (if so it may be called) of 
Ndronga, affords no protection against the south- 
west winds, and is only suitable for small ves- 
sels, The anchorage is in five fathoms water. 
The reef from this point westward increases in 
distance from the shore from one to two miles, 

Five miles beyond this harbour they came to 
the Malolo Island Passage, where the great sea- 
reef from the westward joins, having two en- 
trances, the largest of which I have named the 
Malolo Passage, That to the eastward, which I 
called the Navula Passage, they passed through 
and anchored at night under the town of 
Navula. 

On the 26th, Lieutenant Emmons gained Ba, 
the point where his work was to terminate, and be 
joined by that of the other parties. On the 28th 
they went alongside of the Peacock, after having 
heen in the boats seventeen days. 

The Peacock now took the launch and cutter in 
tow, and began beating up for the purpose of reach- 
ing the Malaki Islands, in order to take a departure 
from Amboa Bay. ' 

On the 2nd of June, they reached and landed on 
the island of Malaki, which is a high islet, divided 
from the large island by a narrow strait, near which 
is the town of Rake-rake, which is also subject to 


| Amban, 


Malaki has the appearance of having once been 
well cultivated. This island is eight hundred feet 
high, and on the top are the remains of a fortifica- 
tion of stone, whose walls are four feet high, sur- 
rounded by a moat several feet deep, and ten feet 
wide, 

On the &th June, Captain Hudson set about the 
survey of Sandalwood Bay. He then, with the 
naturalists and many of the officers, visited the 
shore. There are three rivers that flow into the 


bay; the middle one of these they entered. It has: 


two entrances for boats. It is bordered on each 
side by extensive mud-flats, which are bare at low 
water for a considerable distance. Parts of these 
flats are covered by thick mangrove-bushes, among 
which many women and children were seen catch- 
ing « large kind of crab, whilst flocks of paroquets 
were flying around them. This river ia about two 
hundred feet wide, and very tortuous. 

The town, named Vaturua, is situated about a 
mile up the river, The entrance to itis through a 
hollow way, to pass through which it was almost 
necessary to creep. 

About one-fourth of a mile from Vaturua is an- 
other town, called Matainole, which also belongs to 


Tui Mora, and is in all respects similar to the 
other. 
In the afternoon of the 10th, Captain Hudson 


got under way, although nearly all the officers and — 


men were still at work on the survey, and anchored 
the ship off the northern pointof Mbua Bay. This 
point is called Dimba-dimba, and is considered by 
the natives as sacred 
from any kind of disturhanee, for it is supposed to 
be inhabited by the spirits of the de , and to 
be the place where they embark for the regions of 
Ndengei. It is a most beautiful spot, and in strong 
contrast with the surrounding country, which is in 
many places devoid of trees, while here they flourish 
as nature has planted them. 


On the 12th, Captain Eagleston of the Leonidas | 


came on board, and piloted them to Naloa Bay. 

On the 17th of June, the Peacock left the bay of 
Naloa, in company with the Leonidas; and on the 
afternoon of the 19th, anchored off the town of 
Muthuata. 

The town of Muthuata consists of about one 
hundred houses, built closely together, and is 
situated in an open valley close to high-water 
mark. It is very much exposed and quite de- 
fenceless; has but few trees about it, but is one of 
the best-built towns in the Feejees. The style of 
building resembles that of Rewa, The king’s name 
is Ndrandranda; his tithe, Tui Muthuata. He is 
old and quite infirm, the result of an attack of 
elephantiasis' in one of his legs, which renders it 
difficult for him to walk. 

Tui Muthuata has from eighty to one hundred 
towns under his control; and his territory ex- 
tends from Unda Point to the island of Tavea, in 
Naloa Bay, Many of these towns are of small 
extent, aud contain but few inhabitants ; and I 
found that to estimate the population by the report 
of the chiefs themselves, would give erroneous 
results, Feejee men lie with —_ plausibility, 
and particularly if it is to swell their own import- 


ance, 

On the 28th, Passed-Midshipman Harrison 
arrived in the schooner Kai-viti, with the supply 
of yams, and my orders to the Peacock to join me 
at Mbua Bay on the 4th of vf 

On the 5th, the Peacock anchored in Mbua Bay, 
about an hour before the Vincennes reached it, all 
well and in good spirits. 

Upon the junction of the Peacock with the Vin- 
eennes in Mbua Bay, I had it in my power to 
examine and collate all the work that we had thus 
far accomplished. After doing this, I found that 
so much yet remained to be done before a thorough 
survey of the Feejee Group could be completed, 
that I must either leave this important duty un- 
finished, or devote more time to it than had 5 
nally been contemplated. I deemed this to 
am the most important of the objects of the 
expedition; and considering that the seas around 


| these islands abound in ee whose position had 


up to this time been entirely unknown, I resolved 
not only to complete the surveys, but not to leave 
the group until I had entirely satisfied myself of 
the accuracy of the work. 

In furtherance of the last object, I set all who 
had been employed in the service to work in plot- 
ting and calculating their surveys, while the fea- 
tures of the region were yet fresh in their memo- 
ries. 

R 


ground; it is kept strictly — 
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Capture of the firat cutter by the 


242 natives in Sualib Bay. 


For a few days, at this time, every one was 
empluyed who could work, in repairing the bonts, 
preparatory to the further examinations which | 
contemplated making on the hourly-expected ar- 
rival of the Porpoise. 

On the afternoon of the 12th, Lientenant Perry 
arrived in the launch, bringing with him Mr, Knox 
and the crew of the first cutter. That boat had 
been captured by the natives, at Sualib Bay, about 
twenty-five miles to windward, on the same island. 
In this bay the launch and first cutter had taken 
refuge during the bad weather, although it offers 
indifferent accommodation, After being there two 
or three days, they attempted to beat out, when 
the cutter, in trying to go about, near the reef, 
missed stays and was thrown on it, At the time 
this occurred, it was low water. The natives, who, 
it was supposed by the » had anticipated the 
accident, had followed along the yref, and, as soon 
as it happened, crowded down, all well armed with 
clubs, spears, stones, &e. Mr. Knox, finding it 
impossible to get the boat off, thought of looking 
into his means of defence, and found himself com- 
pletely in the power of the natives, for al! his arms 
and ammunition were soaked with salt water, 
Lieutenant Perry, finding that the launch could 


| not make headway against the wind and sea, had | 
anchored at Jong gun-shot from the spot where the 


cutter had gone on shore. As soon as he saw 
what was going forward, he opened a fire on the 
natives, but without effect; for they, notwithstand- 
ing, collected around Mr. Knox's party, and gave 
them to understand that they nist a n the 
boat and go on board the launch. Having no 


| choice left, he took out all the arms and the chro- 


nometers, and, keeping the natives at bay, by 
pointing the guns at them and threats of killing 
them, the erew reached the launch in safety, The 
natives took possession of the first cutter, dragged 
her over the reef, and stripped her of every thing. 
They then appeared to be erly watching the 
launch, at which they occasionally fired their 
muskets, with which they are better provided on 
this island than elsewhere. They did not prove 
good marksmen, however, for they did no damage. 

Two natives, from another part of the shore, 
now swam off to the launch, with offers of assist- 
ance to Lieutenant Perry; but he supposed that 
this was done to spy out his weakness, and learn 
how to take advantage of it, He, therefore, at 
once seized and retained them, They proved to be 
a great chief and an inferior one. After he had 
obtained possession of these men, the natives on 
shore gave him no further trouble, but remained 
lurking about the mangroves, 

The next morning, the weather having mo- 
derated, he was enabled to get out of the bay, and 
reached the ship at the above date. 

Immediately on receiving the re I ordered 
the two prisoners to be put into irons, and the 
schooner and eight boats, four from each ship, to 
be ready for service at sunset. ‘Twenty additional 
men and officers were put on board the tender. 
Captain Hudson and myself both accompanied the 
party, which left the ships at the appointed time. 
Our first rendezvous was about twelve miles from 
the ship, and it was my intention to reach Sualib 
by daylight the next morning. 

The cutter, we found, on our arrival at Sualib 
Bay, bad been drawn up to a considerable distance, 
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Measures taken in consequence.—Attack 
on the town of Tye,—Its destruction. 


and the tide being low, there was a wide mud-flat 
between her and the place where we lay at anchor, 
through which a small tortuous creek led up to 
her. 


The natives of the two towns on each side of the 
bay, one called Tye and the other Sualib, seemed 
both to be active in prepaying to give us a warm 
reception, Our interpreter gave me reason to ex- 
pect that we should not get the boat without a 
sharp fight, and that she would be perhaps de- 
stroyed by fire before we should be able to save 
her. As it would, in all probability, have been 
attended with Joss of life to make the attempt at 
low water, I determined to await until the tide 
rose, and in the mean time to attempt to procure 
her restoration by negotiation. I therefore sent 
Whippy and Tom to hold a parley, and to state to 
the natives, that if they restored the boat and every 
thing belonging to her, I would, for this time, for- 
give them, 

My conditions not being complied with, I deter- 
mined to make an example of these natives, and to 
show them that they could no longer hope to com- 
mit acts of this description without receiving 
punishment, 

We moved on for this p in an imposing | 
array, keeping ourselves well pre for an 
attack, to which we were ne ly e “don 
our approach, A very few men could have done 
us much mischief, had they been tolerable marks- 
men and stood their groun 

To approach the village we had to pass between 
| long lines of seaneroye bushes, and I was assured 

by Whippy, who had been before on @ war-party 
with «a formidable force against these natives and 
been beaten off, that we should have something 
more than a mere show of resistance to encounter, 
Under this expectation we proceeded forwards; 
but all was silent, and no impediment was offered 
to our course. 

When near the beach the boats were anchored, | 
and the officers and men jumped overboard, and — 
waded in about two feet water tothe shore, Every 
thing was conducted with the most perfect order; | 
the three divisions landed; Captain Hudson, with | 
two, ere sceae to burn and destroy the town, and 
the third remained on the beach a8 a reserve to 
protect the boats, for 1 was apprehensive that an 
attack might be made on them by those on the 
other side of the bay, a great many of whom were 
visible, armed, and apparently ready for a fight. 
The precaution I had taken to let them know, 
through Whippy, that I held their chiefs as 
hostages, and that their safety depended upon the 
| good conduct of the townspeople, I felt was some 
security, but I had made up my mind not to trust 
the natives in any way. I therefore kept a 
force under my own charge to repel any attack on | 
the boats, and act as a reserve should it become 
n , 
The town was soon fired, but the anxiety of some 
of the sailors to make a blaze, induced them to fire 
one or two of the thick thatched roofs to windward, 
while the rest of the party had gone to begin the 
work of destruction to > The whole village 
was in pre ce soon wrapped in sheets of flame, 
and many of the men were ex to danger on 
their return, from the intense heat of the burning 
buildings. So close was the resemblance of the 
noise made by the bursting of the bamboo canes, 


Remarks thereon, 
Release of prisoners. 


| (of which material the houses are for the most part 
built,) to a running fire of musketry, that every 
one believed that a general fight was taking place 
in the parts distant and o| te to him. 

About an hour sufficed to reduce the whole to 
ashes, leaving the village a heap of smoking ruins. 
We then returned to our boats in the same good 
order in which we landed, 

The town of Tye contained about sixty dwellings, 
built of bamboo, besides a number of yam-houses, 
wherein they had gathered their crops. The upper 
and outer yams were well roasted, but the Treat 
from the light material was of short duration, so 
that few in reality were lost. Another small col- 
lection of yam-houses, about a quarter of a mile 
distant, was also burnt. 

Few things were found in the town, for the 
natives had removed all the articles that could be 
carried away. ‘Three or four weeks of labour 
would, therefore, suffice to rebuild their houses, 
and restore them to the same state as before the 
burning. 

There was no opposition made to this attack; all 
the Feejee men had retired out of gun-shot, and 
were only now and then seen from behind the 
bushes, or on some peak on the sides of the 


ally dislodged by our rockets. This firework pro- 
duced consternation, and dispersed them in every 
direction. As the boats were pulling off from the 
shore, o few balls fell near us, but did no damage. 

The infliction of this Faia I deemed 
| necessary; it was efficiently and promptly done. 

and, without the sacrifice of any lives, tanght these 
savages a salutary lesson. 

In the first cutter was private and public pro- 
perty to the value of above one thousand dollars, 
which was all lost. 

By reference to my instructions, it will be seen 
that cases of theft were expressly mentioned as 
occasions that might require punishment to be 
inflicted on the natives; yet this transaction formed 
the gist of one of the charges preferred against me 
by the administration, on my return to the United 
States. 


The conduct of the officers and men on this 
occasion showed a ptness and energy that 


that they were as much to be fapenied upon in 
Sener Gh tule decent, a0 Etim hi 
them in others. 

The next day having become satisfied that the 
Sualib chiefs who had been detained by Lieutenant 
Perry had really meant to act a friendly part, I 
determined, for the purpore of making the contrast 
ag 8 as possible between those who had 
offered aid and those who had stolen the cutter, 
to reward the former for their good intentions. 

The next morning, all hands were called on deck, 
and the prisoners brought to the gangway in 
irons, expecting that their time was now come, 
and exhibiting great fear, both in their counte- 
nances oat, teat a aay h David 
Whippy, I then told them, that altho ap 
pies at at first against them, I satisfied 

myself that they inteniled to act a friendly in 
assisting the launch, and as they had taken no 
share in the robbery and capture of the boat, and 
the people of their town done nothing to 

molest us, instead of punishing them, I should 
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| Clark in the first cutter of the Peacock. The boats 


neighbouring hills, from which they were occasion- | 


were highly creditable, and gave me the assurance | 


itherto found | 
distances and latitudes were all complete, it was | 
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The Porpolse Joins the tender and boata, 


reward them with presents, and send them back 
safely to their town, The joy that was depicted 
on their countenances at this change ean readily 
be imagined, Their irons were then removed, and 
the presents given, 

After thanking the officers and men for their 
good conduct in this affair, we piped down, and 
our several occupations were resumed, 

On the 16th of July, the tender and boats being 
prepared, I ordered the following officers upon an 
expedition : Assistant-Surgeon Fox, Acting-Master 
Sinclair, Passed-Midshipman Eld, and Mr. Agute, 
to accompany me in the tender; Lieutenant Alden 
and Midshipman Henry in the first, and Lieute- | 
nant Underwood in the second cutter of the Vin- 
cennes ; Lieutenant Emmons and Midshipman 


being fully manned and armed, left the vessels in 
the afternoon, for the island of Anganga. 

Orders were left with Captain Hudson to resurvey 
the Bay of Mbua, (for I was not satisfied with the 
survey that had been made,) including the outlying 
reef, and after having completed this duty, to pro- | 
ceed with the Peacock round to Muthnata, and 
then return for the Vincennes. It was my inten- 
tion to circumnavigate the whole group of islands, 
carrying meridian distances from island to island, 
and likewise to complete and connect by tri 
tion all the parts that required further examina- 
tion. I proposed to return to Muthuata by the 
north and east side of Vanua-levu, 

Having satisfied myself with observations on 
Lakemba Point, I set out in the tender at eight 
o’clock, p.m, in order to join the boats early the 
next morning at Anganga Island, about thirty miles 
from Mbua Bay, At 6 a.m. we anchored near the 
west end of Anganga Island, where the boats soon 
after joined us, Anganga Island is high, and very 
much broken; it is not inhabited, and offers no- 
thing but turtles in the season. 

At noon I was rejoiced to discover the Porpoise 
in sight. She had been looked for during some 
days, and I could not but feel anxious, knowing the 
dangers with which the service I sent her on 
was surrounded, On her coming up, I ordered 
signal to be made for her to anchor near us, and in 
the afternoon we joined company. 

ee or aif that I hed and rhe fo 
was CO ing m that I now finished | 
my last oration of the survey, and that my meridian | 


reported to me that the three boats were in sight, | 
coming down before the breeze. So unusual an 
occurrence at once made me that some ac- 
cident had occurred; and on the first sight I got of 
them, I found that their colours were -mast 
and union down. I need not describe the dread 
that came over me. We reached the tender only 
a few moments before them, and when they ar- 
rived, I learned that a horrid massacre had but a 
short hour before taken place, and saw the muti- 
lated and bleeding bodies of Lieutenant Joseph 
A. Underwood and my nephew, Midshipman Wilkes 
Henry. 

The boats were taken in tow, when we stood for 
Malolo, and as the night closed in, anchored in its | 
eastern 


bay. | 

It walt not be easy to describe my feelings at ) 

this time; the melancholy event of which I became 

aware in its full extent by the return of the boats 
r2 


— = — 


244 Murder at Malolo of Lieutenant Under- 


wood and Milshipman Henry. 


under Lieutenant Alden, took place just as,—after 
weeks of intense anxiety for the safety of those 
| under my command, exposed in open boats to the 
perils of the sea, and in small detachments to 
|-the insidious attacks of savages, instigated not 
merely by eupidity, but by the horrible instinct 
| of cannibal appetite—I had myself closed the 
operations of the survey, and awaited only m 
junction with the boats to be satisfied that all 
our perils were at an end, One of the victims 
was my own near relation, confided to my care 
by a widowed mother; I had therefore more 
than the ordinary d of sorrow, which the 
loss of promising and efficient officers must cause 
in the breast of every commander, to oppress 
me. 

It was beyond every thing else important, that 
in the desire of inflicting punishment, | should 
avoid, as far as possible, the risk of losing other 
valuable lives. The two chief vessels of my 
sjnadron were at a distance, and I knew that the 
natives of Malolo were not only guarded in their 
towns by fortifications, impregnable in their own 
mode of warfare, but were furnished with fire-arms 
and ammunition. To burn the dwellings of these 
fastnesses, as I had done at Tye, if an adequate 
punishment for mere thefts, would have been no 
sufficient penalty for the present heinous offence, 
nor would it have served to deter the people of 
Malolo from similar acts for the future. 


officer in command of the boats, and to make such 
further inquiry into the circumstances of the trans- 
action, a8 should satisfy me that the bloody deed 
had not been provoked on the part of the victims. 
The results of this inquiry were as follow. 

On the 22nd July, the first cutter of the Vin- 
cennes, Lieutenant Alden and Midshipman Henry, 
and the Leopard, Lieutenant Underwood, left the 
station at Eld Island, and proceeded along the 
right side of Waia, for the purpose of fulfilling my 
orders to survey the small islands lying north of 
Malolo. This done, they had instructions to join 
the tender or Porpoise on the western side of that 
island, and survey such islands as they might fall 
in with on the way. After passing Waia, the 
boats anchored for the night under one of the 
small islands, 

The next day, they were employed in the survey 
of the small islands, and in the evening anchore 
in the bay on the east side of Malolo, formed by 
it and Malolo-lai-lai, or Little Malolo, 

On reaching this place, Lieutenant Alden, being 
desirous of ascertaining if the Porpoise was at the 
anchorage on the west side, directed Lieutenant 
Underwood to land near the south end of Malolo, 
and to ascend a small eminence to get a view of 
that anchorage. Lieutenant Alden, it appears, 
cautioned Lieutenant Underwood to go well armed 
and to be on his guard with the natives, as on his 
former visit, about six weeks before, he had been 
led to doubt their friendly disposition, and, in con- 
sequence, had avoided having any communication 
with them, He also directed Lieutenant Under- 
wood to return before sunset. 

Lieutenant Underwood landed and went up the 
hill with one of his men, After a few minutes, 
Lieutenant Alden observed some suspicious move- 
ments among the natives near the point, and, in 


- 
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My first duty was to receive the report of the | 


suffer them to approac 


consequence, hoisted a signal of recall. Lieutenant 


History of the massacre. 


Underwood was soon seen returning to the boat 
with his man and a native, Before leaving the 
beach, he had some talk with the natives, | 

On joining Lieutenant Alden, he reported that 
there was no vessel in sight, and mentioned that 
on his way up the hill, he suddenly came upon a 
native g an armful of clubs, who, tlie 
moment he perceived him, threw down his load 
and attempted flight, but Lieutenant Underwood 
detained and cialis him go before them to the 
boat. When they reached the beach, a party of 
natives joimed, and appeared to him much diseon- 
certed at finding the lad a prisoner, und without 
arms, 

They passed the night at anchor in this bay, and 
on he aati of the 24th, discovered the tender 
at anchor to the eastward. At nine o’clock Lieu- 
Aenant Emmons joined them in the Peacock’s first 
cutter, having passed the night at one of the small 
sand-islands in the neighbourhood. Lieutenant 
Emmons found them waiting breakfast for him. 
They anticipated that he had some more provisions 
for them, as he had recently parted with the 
tender, and hoped to procure some yams, pigs, &c., 
from him, or from the tender herself, which would 
in all probability reach Malolo during the day. 

When Lieutenant Emmons arrived, several of 
the natives, some of whom were armed, were on 
the beach where the boats’ crews had cooked their 
breakfast, 

Many inducements were offered to them for pigs, 
yams, &e., with very little success, each offering 
some excuse, and urging the necessity of the boats 
going to their town for such things. | 

Just after they had finished their breakfast, the 
chief spokesman of the village came, wading out 
near the boats, and invited them, in the name of 
the chief, to their town, where he said the chief 
had | fuur large hogs as a present for them. 

It appears that Lieutenant Underwood now 
volunteered to go to the town for provisions, taking 
with him John Sae (the New Zealander heretofore 
mentioned) as interpreter, from Lieutenant Alden’s | 
boat. He, in uence, shoved off, leaving the 
other boat to follow him as soon as the tide would 


allow it to eross the reef between the islands. | 


Lieutenant Emmons then pushed his boat for the | 
shore, and landed, with three armed men, on 
Malolo-lai-lai, in order to obtain some angles from 
the top ofa hill. On his approaching the beach, 
the natives waded off to his boat, but he ordered 
them off, and directed the officer with him, Mid- 
shipman Clark, to ae his boat affoat, and not 

h her during his absence. 
This order was strictly attended to, and although 
a similar attempt was again made, the natives 
when ordered off retired as before. 

Lieutenant Underwood's boat drew too much 
water to get across the reef, and grounded, upon 
which a number of natives collected around her, 
and joining with the boat’s crew, assisted to drag 
her over the reef. At this time the natives got a 
knowledge of the feebleness of the armament of 
Lieutenant Underwood's boat. To my ise I 
have since learned that Lieutenant Underwood 
had left the greater part of the armament with 
which he had been furnished on board the brig 
some few days before. Seven rifles had been put 
on board that vessel, under the idea that it would 
lighten the boat, and no more than three out of 
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| the ten he took with him from she: Vinestines 


remained, 

On landing they found no more than two pigs 
tied to a tree for sale, instead of the four they had 
been promised as presents, These the natives 
declined selling until the chief, who was out upon 
the reef fishing, should return, A messenger was 
sent for him, and he soon made his appearance, 
but conducted himself haughtily, and refused to 
part with his hogs except for a musket, powder, 
and ball, which being against orders was . 

Lieutenant Alden entertained some uneasiness 
at the number of natives that had crowded around 
the Leopard, and proceeded to join her, but was 
detained near the reef about twenty minutes before 
the tide would allow the boat to pass over, the first 
cutter drawing more water than the Leopard. On 
entering the bay, he fuand the Leopard at anchor 
about two thousand feet from the shore, in just 


a hostage 


en imme- 


armed with a rifle and sheath-knife; J. Du 
and J. M‘Kean, armed with cutlasses ; William 
Leicester, who had the trade-box, unarmed ; John 
Sac, interpreter, unarmed; Jerome Davis and 
Robert Furman, unarmed. The rest of his men 
remained im the boat, armed with cutlasses and 
two rifles, 

Lieutenant Underwood was now seen on the 
beach, endeavouring to trade with a party of about 
fifteen natives, whence he sent off Robert Furman, 


| a coloured boy, to Lieutenant Alden, to say that 


the natives would not trade, except for powder, 
shot, and muskets. Furman was sent back by 


| Lieutenant Alden to say, that he would not consent 


while the schooner was 


to any such exchange Josey 
y her 


within reach ; that they could be supp 


and that he must hurry off, as he thought he had 


been long enough absent (having remained on 
shore about an hour) to purchase all they required, 
if the natives were disposed to trade. 

After this, Midshipman Henry asked, and Lieu- 
tenant Alden gave him permission to land in the 
canoe, and come off with Lieutenant Underwood. 
A few moments after, a small canoe came alongside 
Lieutenant Alden’s boat, and exchanged some 
words with the hostage, who displayed a little 
anxiety to return with them to the shore. As the 
canoe shoved off, he attempted to leave the boat, 


The tide had by this time risen sufficiently to allow 
her to go most of the way on the reef. After 
another half hour had expired, Jerome Davis, one 
of the boat's crew, came off with a message from 
Lieutenant Underwood, that with another hatchet 
he could purchase all he required. 

The hatchet was given to Davis, who was directed 
to say to Lieutenant Underwood that Lieutenant 
Alden desired to see him without delay, and that 
he should come off as soon as possible with what 
he had. 

While Lieutenant Alden was relating the cir- 
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cumstances of the hostage’s desire to escape to 
Lieutenant Emmons, from the starboard side of the 
boat, the hostage jumped overboard from the lar- 
board quarter, and made for the shore, in two and 
a half feet water, looking over his shoulder, so ra 
to dodge at the flash if at. He took a direc- 
tion different from that of the y on the beach, 
to divide the attention of those in the boats. Lieu- 
tenant Alden immediately levelled his musket at 
the h who slackened his pace for a moment, 
and then continued to retreat. 

Midshipman Clark, who was ready to fire, was 
rer eg to fire over his head, which did not stop 

im. 

J. Clark testifies that Lieutenant Underwood, 
M‘Kean, and himself, were standing near the 
beach, waiting the return of Davis, when they saw 
the chief escape from the boat, and heard the re- 
port of the musket. The old chief, who was 
standing near, immediately cried out that his son 
was killed, and ordered the natives to make fight. 
Upon this two of them seized upon Clark’s rifle, 
and tried to tuke it from him, One of these he 
stabbed in the breast with his sheath-knife ; the 
other Mr. Underwood struck on the head with the 
butt-end of his pistol, upon which both relinquished 
their hold. Lieutenant Underwood then ordered 
the men to keep close together, and they endea- 
voured to make their way to the boat, facing the 


| natives. Lieutenant Underwood also called upon 


Midshipman Henry to assist in covering the retreat 
of the men to the boats, to which Mr. Henry re- 
plied, that he had just received a blow from the 
club of a native, and would first have a erack at 
him. He then pursued the native a few steps, and 
cut him down with his bowie-knife pistol, and had 
again reached the water’s edge, when he was 
struck with a short club on the back of the head, 
just as he fired his pistol and shot a native. The 
blow stunned him, and he fell with his face in the 
water, when he was instantly surrounded by the 
natives, who stripped him. ‘The natives now 
rushed out from the mangrove-bushes in great 
numbers, some of them endeavouring to get be- 
tween Lieutenant Underwood and the water, while 
others crowded upon his party, throwing their 
short-handled clubs and using their spears, Lieu- 
tenant Underwood, having received a spear-wound, 
fired, and ordered the men to do the same; and 


down by the blow of a club. Clark at the sume 
time was struck, and had no farther recollec- 
tion, 

J. Dunnock says that he was at some distance 
from Lieutenant Underwood at the time the at- 
tack was made ; and the first intimation he had of 
it, was Lieutenant Underwood's order to keep 

her and go down to the boat. While obeying 
the order, he saw the natives seize upon Clark's 
rifle, and strike Lieutenant Underwood ; but after 
this he had as much as he could do to avoid the 
clubs and spears hurled at himself, He says that 
Mr. Henry was near him, and up to his knees in 
water, when he received the blow from the short 
club which knocked him down lifeless, with his 


escape, nor hear the gun fired. 

M‘Kean states that he was standing by the side 
of Lieutenant Underwood at the time they were 
awaiting the return of Davis; that suddenly there 


face in the water. He did not see the hostage — 
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after he had fired his second pistol, was knocked | 
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was a movement among the natives, and the cause 
of it was discovered to be the escape of the 
hostage. Mr. Underwood, anticipating trouble, 
immediately ordered the men to assemble and 
make for the boat. 

John Sae's story corroborates that of M‘Kean. 
He says, that upon hearing the gun, and seeing 
the hostage eseaping, the chief cried out that his 
son was killed, and gave the war-cry. 

On seeing the attack, Lieutenants Emmons and 
Alden pushed for the shore, with both boats, The 
former had already started to endeavour to retake 
the hostage. The boats commenced firing as they 
sailed in on some natives who appeared to be 
wading out to meet them, As soon as the boats 
took the bottom, oF ay out except two boat- 
keepers, and waded in, occasionally firing at the 
natives, who now retreated, carrying off their dead 
and wounded, and soon disappeared among the 
mangrove-hushes. 

Before reaching the beach, J. G, Clark was met 
badly wounded, and was taken at once to the boats, 
On the beach lay Lieutenant Underwood, wise 
stripped, and Midshipman Henry, quite naked, witl 
a native close by the latter, badly wounded, who 
was at once despatched. 

The party, picking up the bodies, bore them to 
the boats, On the first 2,7 some faint 
hopes were entertained that Midshipman Henry 
was not dead; but a second examination dissipated 
this iden, 

The boats now hauled off, and made sail to join 
the tender, where they had seen her in the morn- 

ing at anchor. } 
very attention was paid to the wounded and 

dead by the officers that affection and could 
dictate; and I could not but feel a melancholy 
satisfaction in having it in my power to pay them 
the Inst snd duties, and that their bodies had been 
rescued from the shambles of these odious canni- 
bals. Yet, when I thought that even the grave 
might not be held sacred from their hellish 
tites, | felt much concern relative to the disposition 
of the bodies, 1 thought of committing them to 
the open sea; but one of the secluded sand-islands 
we had passed the day before occurred to me as a 
place far enough removed from these condor-eyed 
savages to it them to be entombed in the 
earth, without risk of exhumation, although there 
was no doubt that our movements were closely 
watched from the highest peaks, On consultation 
— the officers, they concurred with my views on 

his point. 

There being no doubt, from the reports of all 
parties present, that this outrage was entirely un- 
provoked, I had no hesitation in determining to 
infliet the punishment it merited, and this, not by 
the burning of the towns alone, but in the blood of 
the plotters and actors in the massacre, 

The two first cutters of the Vincennes and Pea- 
cock hard therefore pe to ye up sera 
prevent the escape of any ns from the i > 
and before daylight Passed. Midshipman Eld was 
despatched on the same service with the Leopard, 

the tender got under way at the eame time, and 
ed towards the spot I had chosen for the 
place of burial, 


more beautiful and peaceful than did the little 
group of islands, as we passed them in succession 
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lowed by 


so many toils, and shared so many d 


| Sual: 


The sun rose clearly, and nothing could look | 
to eapture the vessels, necessarily left under a 
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an attack on 


on our melancholy errand. At the lastand largest, | 


about ten miles Malolo, we came to anchor. 
Dr. Fox and Mr, Agate went on shore to select a 
place, and dig a common grave for both the vic- 
tims. About nine o'clock they came off, and re- 
ported to me that all was ready. The bodies were 
now placed in my gig, side by side, wrapped in 
their country’s flag, and I pulled on-shore, fol- 
r. Sinclair and the officers in the 
tender’s boat, 

Only gi sailors, be dressed in white,) with 
myself and officers, landed to pay this last mark of 
affection and respect to those who had gone a 

us, 
and of whom we had been so suddenly bereaved. 
The quiet of the scene, the solemnity of the ocea- 
sion, and the smallness of the number who assisted, 
were all caleulated to produce an unbroken silence. 
The bodies were quietly taken up and borne — 
to the centre of the island, where stood a grove o 
fiens trees, whose limbs were entwined in all diree- 
tions by running vines. It was a lonely and suitable 
spot that had been chosen, in « shade so dense that 
scarce a ray of the sun could penetrate it, 

fateh lt was dug deep in the pure white sand, 

and sufficiently wide for the two corpses, Mr, Agate 
read the funeral service so calmly and yet with 
such feeling, that none who were present will for- 
get the impression of that ead half hour. After the 
bodies been closed in, three volleys were fired 
over the grave. We then used every precaution 
to ernse all marks that might indicate where these 
unfortunate gentlemen were interred. I felt as if 
to refrain from marking the spot where they were 
laid, deprived us of one of the consolations that 
allevinte the loss of a relative and friend, but was 
relieved when it occurred to me to fix a more en- 
during mark on that place, by naming the island 
after my nephew, “Henry,” and the pretty cluster 
of which it forms one, “ Underwood Group.” 

Places remote from the grave were now more 
disturbed by footsteps and digging than the grave 
itself, and our tracks were obliterated from the 
sand, — bei nase —_ to obscure all indi- 
cations that mig e wary sa to the 
resting-place of the dead, ea 

We wandered about the beach a short time, 
after which we embarked and weighed our anchor 
to return to Malolo, apap art we discovered 
the Porpoise entering the Malolo Passage, with 
whom we soon joined company, and anchored 
again in the bay on the east side of Malolo be- 
fore dark. 

Preparations were now actively commenced to 
punish the actors in this foul deeds the arms were 
prepared, and the parties duly organized in the 
course of the night. 

Upon the island of Malvlo there are two towns, 
and Arro. The former was on the south- 
west side, and the residence of the principal actors 
in the massacre, Upon this I intended to inflict 
the heaviest blow, The latter, whose inhabitants 
had also taken a part in the tragedy, and whose 


unprovoked hostility had been exhibited by their 


firmg upon the boats from the mangrove-bushes, 
I determined to burn to the ground, It was also 
necessary to be prepared upon the water to prevent 
any attempt at escape, or the more desperate effort 


feeble guard. 


The two latter objects were con- 
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nected, and for this purpose I kept under my own 
immediate command, my gig, the first cutters of 
| the Vincennes and Peacock, under Lieutenants 
Alden and Emmons, and the tender’s boat, under 
Midshipman Clark, 


The party which was to land and attack Sualib, | 


was placed under the orders of Lieutenant-Com- 
ive Ringgold, It was com 

officers and men, of the crews of the Porpoise and 
tender, with a few men from the boats, and was 
arranged in three divisions, under Lieutenant- 
Commandant Ringgold himself, Lieutenants John- 
son and . To the party were also attached 
Lieutenant North, Passed-Midshipmen Sinclair 
and Eld, with Assistant-Surgeon Holmes and 
Mr, Agate, 


had orders after landing to move | 


The party 
upon Sualib, destroying all the plantations they 
should meet on their way, sparing none except 
women and children. They were then to marcel 
across the island to Arro, and join me for the pur- 
pose of re-embarking.  Acting-Master ‘Totten, 
who was too unwell to assist in active operations 
on shore, was left in charge of the brig, with such 
of the crew as were on the sick-list, and had orders 
to prem the natives escaping across the channel 
to Malolo-lai- lai, 

Nine o'clock in the morning was the hour ap- 
pointed fordanding Lieutenant-Commandant Ring- 
gold’s force, which was effected in good order, and 
the party being arranged in its t divisions, 
marched off, Before the disembarkation was 
effected, two natives endeavoured to pass over to 
Malolo-lai-lai, but a well-directed shot from Mr. 
‘Totten compelled them to return. 

As soon as Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold’s 
party had moved off, two canoes were seen turn- 
ing the point of Malolo-lai-lni. 1 gave immediate 
orders to chase and intercept them, when, if they 
were from any other island, they were to be 
directed to return on their course, but if belonging 
to Malolo, they were to be captured, All the 
boats pulled out, and Lieutenant Emmons, who 
took the lead, sueceeded in cutting them off from 
the shore. Through Oahu Sam, his interpreter, 
he found that they belonged to Malolo, and the 
men in Lieutenant Emmons's boat were so much 
excited that they at once fired several muskets 
into the canoes, by which some of the persons in 
them were struck; the rest immediately jumped 
overboard, and swam in various directions, By 
this time I had approached near enough to order 
the firing to cease, and quarter to be given, The 
swimmers were then picked up. Among them 
were found one of the chiefs of Arro, the town we 
were about to attack, with a woman, a girl, and an 
infant. I directed the three last to be set on 
shore and liberated, telling them we did not war 
against women and children, The men I sent on 
board the brig, to be put in irons, and had the 
canoes towed alongside of her. 

As soon as we reached the town of Arro, per- 
ceiving no natives to op us, I despat 
Lieutenant Emmons to p 
ing canoes and intercept them, while with the rest 
of the boats’ crews the town of Arro was burnt. 
In doing this we met with no hindranee, for al- 
though the place was large, evidently populous, 
and well fortified with a ditch and fence, it was 
found deserted. Many of the male inhabitants, as 


of seventy | 


towards the approach-— 


I afterwards learned, had gone to Sualib, to aid in 
the defence of that town, while others had accom- 
panied the women and children to the mountains, 


whither ail their moveable property had also been 


Having completed the destruction of Arro, I 
proceeded in the fis towards the north-west point 
of the island, for the purpose of joining Lieutenant | 
Emmons, on rounding which, I observed the smoke 
of the burning of Sualib. As I pulled around the 
island, I saw many of the natives on the highest 
peaks, whither they had retreated for safety, and 
others upon the beach, who, on seeing the boat, 
fied towards the mountains. In ‘abate of these, 
the “ fiery spirits” were frequently sent, to their 
great alarm, When I had proceeded far enough 
to get a view of the bay in front of Sualib, neither 
boat nor canoes were in sight, and I turned back, 
to rejoin the other boats off Arro. 

On reaching them, Lieutenant Alden reported 
that be had executed the orders, and had, at high 
water, towed off or destroyed all the canoes, 
During my absence, an old man had ventured 
down to the beach, with two others in hia com- 
pany, and made signs that he wished to speak with 
them. They held a parley with him, through the 
interpreter, and learned that he was the chief of | 
Arro. He told them that ne was pocae res we 
lost his pro , bis son, and many is people; 
he doce tase his village had nothing to with 
the killing of the Papalangis, and offering pigs, Xc., 
as presents, begged that we would not punish him 
any farther. 

Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold, with his 
party, reached Arro just at sunset. His three 
divisions were separated immediately after they 
landed, in order to cover more space, and more 
effectually to destroy the plantations, The division 
under Lieutenant Maury was the first to approach 
Sualib. As soon as the natives got sight of it, 
they set up shouts of defiance. No signs of fear 
were exhibited, but, on the contrary, every proof 
of a determination to resist. 

Lieutenant-Commandaut Ringgold in a short 
time came up with his division, and on examining 
the defences of the town, thought it expedient to 
await the arrival of Lieutenant Johnson, Upon 
the latter officer coming up, which was shortly 
after, the three parties descended the hill, and 
approached the diteh of the town. The natives 
boldly sallied out to meet them, with a discharge 
of arrows, and exhibited the utmost confidence, 
They in truth believed their town to be impregua- 
ble, for it had hitherto withstood every attack 
made by Feejee warriors, Its defences evinced 
no little skill in engineering: « ditch twelve feet | 
wide and full of mud and water, surrounded the 
whole; next came a strong palisade, built of cocoa- 
nut trunks, placed four or five feet apart, among 
which was here and there a living tree; this pali- 
sade was united by a fence of wicker-work, about 
ten feet high, so strong and dense as to defy all 
attempts to penetrate or even see through it; 
inside of the palisade was a second ditch, recently 
excavated, the earth thrown up from which formed 
a parapet about four feet in thickness, and as many | 
in height, In the ditch the defenders sheltered 
themselves, and only ex their heads when | 
they rose to shoot through the loopholes left in the | 
palisade, As the whole party continued to ap- 
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proach the fortification, our men spread out so a5 
to outilank the skirmis and by a few rockets 
and a shower of balls showed them that they had 
different enemies from Feejee men to deal with, 
This compelled them to retire within the fortifica- 
tion, and abandon all on its outside to destruction, 
When the skirmishers had retired into the for- 
tress, all united in loud shouts of lako-mai (come 
on !), flourishing their spears and clubs. 

Our part ving approached within about 
seventy feet of the stockade, opened its fire om the 
fortification, Now was seen, what many of those 
present bad not before believed, the expertness 
with which these people dodge a shot at 
ofa gun. Those who were the most incredulous 
before, were now satisfied that they could do this 
effectually. 

For about fifteen minutes an obstinate resistance 
was kept up with musketry and arrows. In this 
| the women and children were as actively engaged 
as the men, and all made a igious clamour., 
After the ahove time, the noise diminished, the 
defence slackened, and many were seen to make 


left unattacked, carrying the dead and wounded on 
their backs, A rocket, of which several had 
already been tried without visible effect, now struck 
one of the thatched roofs; a native sprung up to 
tear it off, but that moment was his last, and the 
roof immediately burst into flames. ube this 
Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold recalled several 
officers who were desirous of storming the town 
through its small gate, an attempt which, even if 
successful, must have been attended with loss of 
life on our part, and which the success of the 
rocket practice rendered unnecessary. To force 
the gate would have been a difficult on, had 
it been defended with the Jeast | rtinacity, for it 
was constructed in the manner of a fish-weir. The 
natives, as has been seen, had, in addition to their 
arrows, clubs, spears, and muskets; but the latter 
were so unskilfully handled aa to do little damage, 
for they, as 1 had before been informed was their 
practice, put ¢ into them according to the 
size of the person they intended to shoot at, They 
believe that it requires a larger load to kill o large 
man than it does to kill a small one, The bows 
and arrows were for the most part used by the 
women, 

The moment the flames were found to be spread- 
ing, a scene of confusion ensued that baffles de- 
scription, The shouts of men were intermingled 
with the cries and shrieks of the women and chil- 
dren, the roaring of tlie fire, the bursting of the 
bambovs, and an occasional volley of musketry. 

The heat became so intense, that Lieutenant- 
- Commandant Ringgold drew off the divisions to a 
| cocoa-nut grove in the neighbourhood, where he 

waited until the conflagration should have ex- 
hausted its fury. After the lapse of an hour, the 
whole town was reduced to ashes, and a few of the 
officers and men were able, although with difficulty, 
to enter within its ditch, It was evident that large 
quantities of water and provisions (pigs, &c.) had 
been stored up, in the anticipation of a long si 
Numerons clobs, spears, bows and arrows, with 
several muskets, were picked up, together with 
fish-nets, tapa, &c., and the cap of Lieutenant 
Underwood. Only four bodies were found, among 
whom was that of a child, which had been seen 
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their escape from a gate which was intentionally 
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daring ‘the conflagration, apparently deserted, and 


in a state of , from which our men would 
gladly have relieved it, had it been possible, 

Our party sustained but little injury. Only one 
man was struck by a ball, which, however, did no 
other harm than to tear his jacket, Several were 
wounded by arrows, but only Samuel Stretch, 
Seip eta s0 severely a8 to cause any solici- 
tude. 

After the destruction of the town, the third 
division, under Lieutenant Maury, was ordered to 
return to the brig, along the beach of the western 
side of the island. This route was chosen for the 
sake of the wounded man, who was unable to travel 
over the hills. The first and second divisions 
marched across the island to the town of Arro. 
The officers describe the scene that Iay before 
them, when they had reached the highest part of 
the ground that lay in their route, as extremely 
beautiful. In the valley below them, and on the 
declivities of the hills, were to be seen yam and 
taro-patches kept in the neatest order, with the 

yam-houses (lololo) in the midst, surrounded 
by groves of tall cocoa-trees, and plantations of 
bananas, All looked quiet and ful, in strong 
contrast to the exciting contest in which they had 
been engaged, and the character of the ruth- 
ess and murderous race who had been the occu- 
pants of the smiling valley. 


Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold, with these 


| divisions, reached the beach of Arro at sunset, 


when a part of the men were embarked in the 
canoes and boats. Lieutenant Alden was at once 


despatched round the island in the cutter, for the | 


pose of rendering assistance to Lieutenant 
ury, but he arrived too late to be of service, 


While these transactions were taking place on | 


the island, the water also became the scene of a 
conflict. Lieutenant Emmons, who had been de- 
spatched to intercept the five canoes, reported to be 
seen from the ridge, pulled round the island with- 


out discovering them, While making this circuit, 


he fell in with pred 9 3 under Lieutenant North, | 
led 


and took the wounded man into the boat, leaving 
one of his eight in his place. He then pulled to the 
brig, where he refreshed his men, and in the after- 
noon proceeded round Malolo-lailai to search for 
the canoes, supposing they might have ae and 
been drawn up in the mangrove-bushes. He soon, 
however, discovered the enemy poling along on the 
outer reef towards Malolo-lailai. They were some- 
what separated when first seen, but as he approach- 
ed, the weathermost made sail to ieewitd to join 
their companions, and when they had accomplished 
this, all struck their sails and advanced to attack 
him, manwuvring together, In each canoe there 


were about eight warriors, having a kind of breast- | 


work to protect them from the shot, while Lieute- 


| nant Emmons's boat’s crew consisted only of seven. 


After a short but severe contest, only one of the 
canoes escaped; the others were all captured, 
together with their warriors, Lieutenant Emmons 
reached the brig, with three of his prizes, a little 
before midnight. 

Shortly after daylight, a few natives were seen 
on the beach opposite to the tender, I had been 
hoping throughout the night that some overture 
would be made, and at once took my gig, with the 
interpreter, and pulled forthem, As weapproached 
the edge of the reef, which was now bare, it being 
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low water, all the men retired, leaving a young 
native woman standing, with the different articles 
near her belonging to Lieutenant Underwood and 
Midshipman Henry. She held a white cock in her 
arms, which she was desirous of my epih Y but, 
believing it to be an emblem of peace with this 
people, (which I found afterwards was the case,) I 
refused it, but took the other articles, I declined 
the pacific offering, because I had no idea of 
making peace with them until it should be sued 
for after their own fashion. I had obtained a 
sufficient knowledge of their manners and customs 
to know that it was usual for them, when defeated, 
and at the mercy of their enemies, to beg pardon 
and sue for merey, before the whole of the attack- 
ing party, in order that all might be witnesses. I 
also knew that they never acknowledged them- 
selves conquered unless this was done, and would 
construe my failing to require it of them into an 
admission that I had not succeeded in overcoming 
them, Many messages were, indeed, delivered to 
me by this girl from the chiefs, expressive of their 
sorrow for having attacked and killed our little 
chiefs; but, in Feejee language, this amounted to 
nothing ; and I was determined to receive from 
them a formal one aa we of defeat, accord- 
ing to their own mode, before | made peace with 
them, however anxious I was to avoid any more 
bloodshed, I therefore sent the chiefs and people 
a message that they must come and beg pardon 
and sue for mercy, before all our warriors, on a hill 
that I pointed out, on the south end of the island, 
saying that I should land there in a little while to 
receive them, and that if they did not come they 
must be responsible for the nences, 

At about eight o'clock I went on board the Por- 
poise, where I had in confinement a chief of Arro 
and some of his followers, in order that the fears 
of the people of the island might not induce them 
to neglect the opportunity of asking for peace, and 
knowing that this chief would have great influence 
in bringing about the result [ desired, I had an 
interview with him in the cabin, The first question 
I put to him startled him nota little: it was, whe- 
ther he could trust his life in the hands of any of 
his people that were on board with him; for it was 
my intention to send a messenger from among those 
natives on board to the chiefs and people of the 
island, and if he did not exeeute it and return at 
the appointed time, I should shoot him, His eyes 

w very large, he hesitated, and then spoke very 
quickly, At last he said, * Yes;” but that he 
would like the two younger hoys to be sent, as they 
were the best and most trustworthy, My object 
| was now fully explained to him; and after he 

‘thoroughly understood the penalty both to himself 
| and the people of the island, he entered warmly 
into my views, as he perceived that by so doing 


he would at once regain his own liberty, and save | 


his island from farther devastation. 

The boys, who were respectively about fifteen 
and seventeen years of age, were then called into 
the eabin, 1 took two and repeated, through 
the interpreter, the messages, which the ehief took 

t pains to make them understand. They were 
to this effect: that the whule of the natives of the 
island should come to me by the time the sun was 
overhead, to beg pardon and sue for mercy; and 
| that if they did not do so, ra must expect to be 

exterminated. This being fully understood by the 


boys, they were landed, the chief having previously 
assured them that his life depended on their good 
pases haste in : stecaeiac here charge. 

very thing was now prep » agreeably to the 
orders of the night before, and the whole force 
was landed; but instead of moving on to make 
farther devastation and destruction, we ascended 
the eastern knoll. This is covered with a beautiful 
copse of casuarina trees, resembling somewhat the 
pines of our own country. Here we took our 
station, and remained from about ten in the morn- 
ing till four o’clock in the afternoon, 

e day was perfectly serene, and the island, 
which, but a few hours befure, had been one of the 
loveliest spots in creation, was now entirely laid 
waste, showing the place of the massacre, the 
ruined town, and the devastated plantations, The 
eye wandered over the dreary waste to the beau- 
tiful expanse of waters beyond and around, with 
the long lines of white sparkling reefs, wntil it 
rested, far in the distance, on the amall green spot 
where we had ed the last rites to our mur- 
dered companions, A gentle breeze, which was 
blowing th: the casuarina trees, gave out the 
moaning sound that is uttered by the pines of our 
own country, producing a feeling of depression 
inseparable from the occasion, and bringing vividly 
to my thoughts the sad impression which this 
melancholy and dreadful occurrence would bring 
upon those who were far away. 

Towards four o'clock, the sound of distant 
wailings was heard, which gradually drew nearer 
and nearer, At the same time, the natives were 
seen passing over the hills towards us, giving an 
effect to the whole scene which will be long borne 
inmy memory. They at length reached the foot 
of the hill, but would come no farther, until as- 
sured that their petition would be received. On 
receiving this assurance, they wound upward, and 
in a short time about forty men appeared, crouch- 
ing on their hands and knees, and occasionally 
stopping to utter piteous moans and wailings. 
When within thirty feet of us, they stopped, and 
an old man, their leader, in the most piteous 
manner, begged pardon, supplicating forgiveness, 
and pledging that they would never do the like 
again toa white man, He said, that they acknow- 
ledged themselves conquered, and that the island 
belonged to us; that they were our slaves, and 
would do whatever I desired ; that they had lost 
every thing; that the two great chiefs of the island, 
and all their best warriors, had been killed, all 
their provisions destroyed, and their houses burned. 
They acknowledged a loss of fifty-seven killed, 
Whether the twenty-five that were opposed to 
Lieutenant Emmons were included in this number, 
I know not, but I am rather inclined to believe 
that they were; fur accounts subsequently received, 
give the same number, They declared that they 


were now convinced that they never could make | 


war against the white men (Papalangis) ; and that 

they had brought two of the chief's daughters as a 

present for the great chief. During the whole 

time that the old man was speaking, they all 

remained bent down with them heads to the 
mand, 

Lasked them many questions, and, among others, 
what had induced them to murder the little chiefs, 
They acknowledged that the officers had done them 
no harm, and confessed that they had been killed 
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without the slightest cause, They stated that all 
the murderers were slain, and that the act was 
planned and executed by the people of Sualib, 
none of whom were then present, or could be 
found ; and said that the persons t were the 
only ones uninjured. Some of the officers believed 
that they recognised several of them as having 
been in the fight. I then, through the interpreter, 
dwelt upon the atrocity of their crime, and pointed 
out to them how justly we were offended with 
them, and how much they deserved the punish- 
ment they had received. I told them they might 
consider themselves fortunate that we did not 
exterminate them ; and farther assured them, that 
if ever a like act was committed, or any ion 
on the whites again took place, the most terrible 
punishment would await them; that we did not 
wish to do them any harm, but came among them 
| oh friends, and pero ane gem d as such ; ao 
they must now see the folly of opposing us, as 

had lost their best warriors, while ry a not lost 


one; that we never fought against women or chil- | 


dren, and never received any gifts or presents; 
that [ ted them pardon, but they must du as 
I was about to direct them. 

IT then told them, that to-morrow, very early, 
they must all come to the town of Arro unarmed, 
| and bring back every article they had taken from 


the officers, with what provisions they could gather, | 


and that they would be employed to bring water 
for the vessels. This was according to their cus- 
toms, that the conquered should do work for the 
victors, 

‘They readily assented to all these demands, but 
said that many of the articles belonging to the 
little chiefs must have been destroyed by fire, and 
that they knew not where to obtain them, or where 
to find any thing to eat. I knew that the last 
assertion was false, as I had seen many plantations 
on the north-west side of the island which had not 
suffered, and remained untouched. I therefore 
told them they must comply with all they had been 
ordered to do. 

They were then dismissed, and instantly vanished 
from before us. Orders were now given to embark, 
and we reached the vessels at sunset. 

I had great reason to be satisfied with the result 
of this day’s proceedings ; for I felt, that after 
administering to the savages a very severe punish- 
ment, 1 had probably effected the desirable end of 
preventing any further bloodshed. 

Early on the morning of the 28th, the tender 
and brig got under way, and anchored off the town 
of Arro, where the natives, to the number of 
seventy, came down to the beach, with every ap- 
| pearance of humility, to carry into effect the terms 
we had made with them. The water-bags and 
breakers were given to them to fill and bring to 
the beach for the boats. They found this very 
hard work, and often expressed themselves to the 
interpreters, who were with the officers attending 
to the duty, that it would have been as well for 
them to have been killed in battle as to die of hard 
work. ‘They toiled thus until nearly sunset, and 
procured about three thousand gallons of water for 
us. They also brought twelve good-sized pigs for 
the crews, some yams and about three thousand 
cocon- nuts, 


Among the articles restored, was the silver 


watch of Lieutenant Underwood, almost entirely 
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waited up, and a piece of the eye-glass of Midship- 
man . 

When I went on shore, I saw the chief and 
about twenty of the old men, who were not able to 
take part in the work. I had a long talk with 
them, the in , and explained to 
them that they had brought this trouble upon 
themselves. I pointed out, particularly, that the 
blow had fallen upon the town of Arro, as well as 
upon that of Sualib, because its inhabitants had 
fired at the boats from the mangrove-bushes, which 
was wrong ; and if it occurred again, or they ever 
molested the Fecekeat, they would meet with | 
exemplary punishment. They all listened with | 
great attention, and said it should never occur 
agains and that when any Papalangis came to their 
island, they would do every thing for them, and | 
treat them as friends and children. 

At evening, I had the chief who was our pri- | 
soner brought up and liberated. He had now, from | 
the death of the one at Sualib, become the highest 
chief of the island. I gave him good advice, and 
assured him, that if he allowed any white man to 
be injured, he would sooner or later be punished. 
He promised me, that as long as he lived they 
should always be treated as friends and children ; 
that he would be the first to befriend them ; that 
he now considered the island as belonging to the 
Papalangis ; that he had noted all that 1 had said; 
that it was good, and he would be very careful to 
observe it; that he would, if he had no canoe, 
swim off to the white people's ships to do them all 
the service in his power; and that his people 
should do so also, He was then, with the natives 
who had been captured, put on shore. When they 
landed, the whole population were heard erying and 
wailing over him at his return. 


selves. I feel little disposed to cast blame any 
where, but it must be apparent that if the precau- | 
tions directed in the orders given for the conduct 
of the officers on boat duty had been adhered to, | 
this misfortune would not have dccurred. It is 
therefore to be tted, that a strict regard had 
not been paid to these orders, and that care and 
watchfulness to preserve and keep all on their 
guard had not been constantly manifested, It is 
difficult to imagine how some of the officers should, | 
in spite of all warnings, have indulged an over- | 
confidence in. the peaceable disposition and good 
intentions of the natives; and it is still more sur- | 
prising that this should have been the case with 

ieutenant Alden, who had of the purty 
for the time being, and who frequently ex- 
pressed himself satisfied, snd bad also warned 
others, that the natives of Malolo were not to be 
trusted. This opinion was not adopted by him 
without good grounds ; for on his former visit, 
about six weeks before, they had shown a disposi- 
tion to cut off the launch and first cutter, of which 
he was then in charge. ‘here was no absolute | 
neeessity for obtaining provisions, and still less for 
his allowing Lieutenant Underwood to remain an 
hour and a half on shore, chafiering for two or 
three pigs, when they knew the tender was in sight, 
and that she would reach the place of rendézvous 
before night. 

The whole of this afflicting tragedy I cannot but 
believe grew out of a want of proper care and 
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watchfulness over the hostage, after he had shown 
a disposition to , and a heedlessness that it is 
impossible to look at without astonishment. The 
hostage certainly would. never have attempted to 
escape, had there been a proper guard kept over 
| him while in the boat ; and from the evidence of 
all those who were on sh it nppears certain 
cr disturbance took place until the escape was 
made, 

I am well aware, that all the officers and men 

t were not at the time satisfied with the 
punishment inflicted, Many of them even thought 
that all in any way concerned in the murder ought 
to have been put to death. 

But I felt then as I do now, that the punishment 
was sufficient and effectual, while it was accompa- 
nied, as far as it could be, with mercy. Some, no 
doubt, will look upon it as unnecessarily severe ; 
but if they duly considered the wanton murders 
that have been committed on the whites in this 
group of islands, merely to gratify the desire of 
plunder or the horrid appetite for cannibal re- 
| pasts, they would scarcely think the punishment 
too severe, sas 

The warriors of this island were looked upon as 
a nest of pirates even by the rest of the group, 
and had their great crime been suffered to go un- 
punished, would in all probability have become 
more fearless and daring than ever. 

The blow I inflicted not only required to he 
done promptly and effectually, a8 a punishment for 
the murder of my officers, but was richly deserved 
for other outrages, It could not have fallen upon 
any place where it would have produced as much 

ect, in impressing the whole group with a full 
sense of our power and determination to punish 


such aggressions, 
Such been its effect on the Py of Malolo, 
that they have since been found the most civil, 


harmless, and well-disposed natives of the group. 
Notwithstanding that the opinion of all the 
officers who were present and cognizant of all the 
facts was, that I not gone far oor, in the 
punishment I had inflicted, I found myself charged 
on my return by the administration, as guilty of 
murder, and of acting on this occasion in a cruel, 


I sow made signal to the Porpoise to part com- 
pany, and despatched the tender to run along the 
sea-reef as far as Round Island, before shaping 
her course for Oahu in the Sandwich Islands. 

All the necessary arrangements with Captain 
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merciless, and tyrannical manner. To make out 
the latter charge, it was alleged that I had made 
the natives actually crawl to my feet to beg pardon. 
The part of the whole affair for which I take some 
eredit to myself is, that when I judged it had be- 
come to h, it was in like manner 
obligatory on me to study how it could be done 
most effectually ; and from the knowledge I had 
obtained of the customs of the natives, during the 
time I had been en in the group, I was en- | 
abled to perform this painful though necessary 
duty in a manner that made it vastly more effee- | 
, by requiring of them their own forms of sub- 
mission, and their own modes of acknowledging — 
defeat. | 

All the facts of the case are before my country- — 
men, and they will be able to judge whether I 
should, for my conduct in the punishment of this 
atrocious massacre, have been arraigned on a 
charge of murder, and of acting in a cruel, merci- 
less, and tyrannical manner, and this without any 
previous inquiry into the facts or motives that led 
to my actions, and merely on the report of a few 
discontented officers of the squadron, whom the 
good of the service compelled me to send back to 
the United States. Nor were these grave charges 
made known to me until two days before the court 
was convened for my trial upon them. 

The reunion of the several vessels of the squa- 
dron did not give rise to the feeling of pleasure 
which had attended such meetings on other oc- 
easions. A deep gloom on the contrary was spread 
over the minds of all by the melancholy fate of 
their comrades, who been the victims of the 
butchery at Malolo, In honour of their memories 
a funeral sermon was preached, on the 10th of 
August, by the chaplain, before the assembled 
officers and crews. 

On the 10th of A in the afternoon, the 
squadron beat down to Mali, and all the necessary 
param, were made for going to sea the next 


ve 

On taking our final departure from these islands, 
all of us felt great pleasure ; Vendovi alune mani- | 
fested his feeling by shedding tears at the last | 
view of his native land. 


Hudson being complete by this time, I determined 
that the vessels should part company. pas- 

to Oahu, I thought, would probably be expe- 
dited by this course,—a matter of some importance, 
in consequence of the low state of our stock of 
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provisions. By ing separate tracks, there 
would, moreover, I conceived, be a better oppor- 


| tunity of searching for some doubtful islands, and 
| of obtaining information in relation to the currents 
| and winds. The vessels therefore parted com- 


pany on the evening of the 14th of August, 

On the 15th, the winds inclined more to the 
south; and on the 16th, on board the Vincennes, 
we had variable winds, veering to the northward, 
I therefore tacked to the eastward, in order to 
yall of the change of wind in making 


g 

On the 18th, the weather was fine and the wind 
still light; tropic-birds and tern were seen, and a 
constant look-out was kept, in the expectation of 


seeing land. This was the second anniversary of | 


our sailing from the United States, 

On the 19th, we made an island in the neigh- 
bourhood of the position assigned to Kemins’ or 
Gardner's Island. Its true place is in latitude 
4° 37° 42” S., longitude 174° 40° 18" W, This is 
a low coral island, having a shallow lagoon in the 
centre, into which there is no navigable 3 
but the reef on the western side is so low that the 
tide can flow into the lagoon. Believing this to be 
the island discovered by Captain Gardner, I have 
retained his name, 

At ten on the morning of the 19th, breakers 


were diseovered from the masthead, and by noon a | 


smal] island was seen, to which I gave the name 
of the man who first saw it,—M'‘Kean’s Island, 
In the afternoon, boats were despatched to sur- 


vey it. 

M‘Kean’s Island is composed of coral sand and 
blocks, and is three-fourths of a mile long, by half 
a mile wide, It rises twenty-five feet above the 
level of the sea, and has upon it no vegetation 
except a scanty growth of coarse grass. The surf 
was too heavy to permit a landing. 

Our observations place M*‘Kean's Island in 
longitude 174° 17° 26” W., and latitude 3° 35’ 10" 
S., and it lies abowt north-north-east sixty miles 
from that of Kemins, 

On the 26th we made land, which proved to be 


al island, about sixty miles to the westward, 
of the position of Sydney Island. At ten o'clock, 
being near it, the foats were lowered and sent 


round one side of the island, while the ship pro- 
ceeded round the other. 

This island was not found on any chart; I there- 
fore called it Hull's Island, in honour of that dis- 
tinguished officer of our navy. It has no doubt 
been frequently taken for Sydney Island. Its 
north-west point lies in longitude 172° 20° 52° W,, 
and latitude 4° 29! 48” 8, 

Enderbury’s Island, in latitude 3° 8’ S., longi- 
tude 171° 8 30° W.,, is a coral island, with a dry 
lagoon, three miles long, by two and a half wide. 
The southern end is the widest, and on it are two 
clumps of stunted shrubs and plants, consisting of 
eordia, tournefortia, portulaca, boerhaavia, &e. 
The northern end is almost bare of vegetation, 
with the exception of a small running vine (con- 
volvulus maritima), 

Missing Birnic’s Island, and feeling that it was 


n » for us to be making our way to the 


eccseary 
| Sandwich Islands, on account of the shortness of 


our provisions, I tacked to the northward, after 
having spent thirteen days in this vicinity. 
On the 23d of September we made the island of 


a esses 
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in the roads, and found the tender had arrived a 


a 


Oahu, and stood in for what those who had been | 
there before, and professed to have a knowledge of | 
the land, said was the situation of Honolulu, They 
all knew its locality to be under our lee, and [ 
ordered the course accordingly, On approaching 
the land there was no town to be seen, and every 
one then knew that a mistake had been made, of 
which no one was willing to assume the blame. 
Instead of being off Honolulu, we were under the 
high land of Mauna Kasla, on the west side of 
Oahu, near the small village of Wainai. 

The appearance of w is by no means in- 
viting; it has a greater resemblance to the desert 
coast of Peru than any other of the Polynesian 
islands we had visited, and has as little appearance 
of cultivation, The country would be termed at 
first sight barren and rocky, The land in places — 
is very much broken, and rises into high ridges, 
here and there divided by deep and narrow ravines, 
with little vegetation, except on the mountain | 
ranges. From the published descriptions of the 
Hawaiian Islands, 1 was prepared to see them, 
and particularly Oalm, a perfect garden, I was 
inclined to impute my disappointment to our ap- 
proach being made on its lee side, which is un- 
usual; but I regret to say that any side of it, 
when seen from the sea, is very far from having 
an inviting appearance. 

I now made a tack off, and by four o'clock we | 
saw the town of Honolulu, which is very conspicu- | 
ous from the sea, and has more the appearance of | 
a civilized land, with its churches and spires, than 
any other island in Polynesia. | 

On the morning of the 24th we came to anchor 


few days before us, all well, 

On landing, a great uproar prevailed, and ecrane 
presented themselves to view, so motley that it 
would be difficult to describe their dress or ap- 
pearance, There are, indeed, few places where so 

reat a diversity in dress and language exists as at 
lonolulu. The majority were in well-worn Eu- 
ropean clothing, put on im the most fanciful man- | 
ner; but upon the whole, I should say that the 
crowd were scantily covered, some being half- 
dressed, many shirtless, none fully clothed, and 
numbers of them with nothing on but the maro, 
T had been led to expect a greater appearance of 
civilization, The women were all in lon 
loose garments, like bathing-dresses, and many o 
them were sporting in the water as if it had been 
their native element, Some of these natives wore 
the simple tapa, thrown over their shoulders, 
which gave them a much more respectable appear- 
ance than those who were clothed in cast-olf gar- 


ments. 
Every thing is earth-colour, with the exception 
of a few green blinds. The streets, if so they may 
be called, have no regularity as to width, and are 
ankle-deep in light dust and sand. Little pains 
are taken to keep them clean from offal; and, in 
some places, offensive sink-holes strike the senses, 
in-which are seen meal eening f00ts old and corpu- 
lent hogs, One of these, which was pointed out to 
us as belonging to the king, was taboved, and con- 
sequently a privileged we. The walk on 
shore, however, after so long a confinement to the 
ship, was agreeable, 
On the 30th of September, the Peacock reached 
Onhu, all well. On parting company with the 
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Vincennes, Captain Hudson passed over the posi- 
tion assigned to a reef, by Captain Swain, in longi- 
tude 176° 56’ W., latitude 9° 55’ S., without seein 
any thing of it, and continuing to the northward, 
crossed the line on the 27th of August. 

The Porpoise arrived at Oalbu on the Sth of 
October, all well, 

Vatoa, or Turtle Island, as determined by the 
| Porpoise, lies in latitude 19° 50'S., longitude 178° 
37°45” W. It was found to be three miles long, 
by one and a quarter mile wide. The reef ex- 
tends all around the island, and is from one and a 
half to two miles wide. The island contains about 
fifty inhabitants, who have native missionaries, and 
are Christians : they have but a scanty supply of 
food, and no water is to be obtained. 

We met with a warm reception at the Hawaiian 
Islands. The governor, Kekuanaoa, kindly placed 
at my disposal the large stone house belonging to 
Kekauluohi, in the square where the tomb in which 
the royal family are interred is situated. The 
tomb was at that time undergoing some repairs, 
The state coffins, which are richly ornamented with 
searlet and gold cloth, and in two of which the 
| bodies of the late king, Liho-liho, and his wife 
were brought from England, in the frigate Blonde, 
were deposited in the house I was to occupy. The 
governor had them at once removed to the 
tomb, and in two days I was comfortably esta- 
| blished, and engaged in putting up my instru- 
ments, and getting ready to carry on our shore 
duties. . 

It will now be necessary for me to enter into 
some particulars relative to the future operations 
of the squadron, in order to show the difficulties 
| that had to be encountered at this part of the 
eruise. Before reaching Oahu, I was convinced 
that it would be altogether too late to attempt any 
thing on the north-west coast of America this 


year, and to winter there would have rendered us | 


liable to contract diseases to which the men would 
| have been too prone, after the hard service they 
had seen in the tropics ; besides, 1 was a . 
passing our time in comparative inactivity, an 
Wished to make the most of the foree that had 
been intrusted to my charge. As my instructions 
had not contemplated such an event, I was left to 
my own judgment and resources, to choose the 
course which would prove the most beneficial to 


our commerce, and to science ; I had also to take | 


into account what we could accomplish in some 

other direction, prior to the end of April, when the 

season would become favourable for our opera- 

tions on the north-west coast, and in the Columbia 
| River, 

On our way from the Feejees, various hints were 
thrown out that the times of the crew had expired, 
and that they would not reship. I und their 
disposition, however, and had little apprehension 
of their being led astray by those who were dis- 
posed to create difficulties among them. Their 
time, in their opinion, would expire on the Ist of 
November ; in my mind this construction was at 

least doubtful, the wording of the articles being, 
that “they shipped for three years from the Ist of 
November, 1837, to return with the vessels to a 
port of safety in the United States.” The latter 
clause certainly contemplated the possibility of the 
expiration of the time prior to their return, and 
therefore the engagement was not limited to three 
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years ; nor did it allow of my discharging any of 
them by paying them off in full, or of my crippling | 
or retarding the duties of the expedition, Many 
of the men spoke very sensibly on the subject, and 
expressed a desire to finish the cruise, which they 
would be glad to do by reshipping, a course b 

to one-fourth 
more pay; others again seemed desirous of pro- 
ducing discord, in which they were encouraged by 
the imprudent language of a few of the officers, 
whether with the intention of ne diseon- 
tent, I know not. ‘This indiscretion, however, 
was promptly arrested on its becoming known 
to me, 

As I was obliged to make a deviation from the 
original cruise pointed out in my instructions, 
which would extend its duration, I thought it 
but just that new articles should be opened ; and 
in order that all should be placed on an equal 
footing, I included the crew of the Porpoise, as 
well as all those who had joined the squadron 
previous to our last southern cruise. A large 
majority of the crew re-entered for eighteen 
months, on doing which they received three months’ 
pay and a week's liberty. The few who declined, 
told me, that it was not from any dislike they had 
to the ship or service, but having families at 
home, they wished to avoid a longer separation | 
from them. About fifteen of them took pa: 
in vessels that were bound to the United States. 


without any object or employment, I concluded to 
take a number of Kanakas, and enter them upon 
such terms that I could at any moment di: 

them. 

The authorities of Oahu were applied to through 
our consul, and readily to the men being 
employed, provided they were returned to the 
island agreeably to their ore iy merge 
—— were consequently entered into to this 
effect, by which I bound the government of the 
United States to return them after their services | 
were no longer needed; and a stipulation was 
made that the rations of spirits should not be | 
drawn by them. I was thus sssured of having at | 
least sober men. Word was sent to the different 
parts of the island for those who were disposed to — 
enter, to assemble on a given day at the fort, under 
the authority of the governor, Upwards of five | 
hundred men assembled in consequence, out of 


Visit to the kin, 
bearing.— 


reed with o few ofa scarlet colour*, Above 
the feathers appeared a large tortoise-shell comb, 
that confined her straight black hair. Her shoulders 
were covered with a richly-embroidered shawl of 
scarlet crape, She sat in a large arm-chair, over 
which was thrown a robe made of the same kind 
of yellow feathers as decked her tiara. Her feet 
were encased in white cotton stockings and men’s 
shoes, She was altogether one of the most re- 
markable-looking personages I have ever seen. 

The governor was handsomely dressed in a 
uniform of blue and gold. 

The conversation was carried on with ease 
through the interpretation of Mr, Richards, and 
left upon our minds a favourable impression of the 
intelligence of the royal family of these islands, 
One thing was certain, namely, that, in regard to 

size, they are unsurpassed by any family 
that has ever come under my notice. 

On the 2nd October, I received a visit from Mr. 
Richards, who communicated to me the desire of 
the king that I should visit him. In conformity 
with this request, J called upon een 
by Captain Hudson, Although J had departed, 
after my first visit, highly prepossessed in his fa- 
vour, | was not prepared to find him so easy and 

entlemanly in his manners as he now appeared. 

e was alone when he received us, and in a few 
minutes we found that he was able to express 
himself very intelligibly in lish, and was quick 
in comprehending what was said to him. 

He was found at one end of the large grass-house 
built for him by the Governor Kekuanaoa. This 
building is about sixty feet long b forty feet wide, 
and contains only one room, w ich may, however, 
he divided by moveable screens into several apart- 
ments. The floor was covered with mats. The 
whvle was well adapted to the heat of the climate, 
and the smell of the sweet-scented grass was agree- 
able and refreshing. 

He received us in a friendly manner. From the 
representations that had been made to me, I had 
been led to believe that the king was not only dull 
of apprehension, but had littledisposition to engage 
in or talk of the affairs of government; I found 
him, on the contrary, exhibiting an intimate ac- 

uaintance with them, He entered fully and 
frankly in the discussion of all the matters in rela- 
tion to which disputes bad arisen between him and 
foreign nations; and I, on the other hand, was desi- 
rous to elicit his views with regard to the difficulties 
he had for the last year or two encountered, and 
learn the feelings he had experienced in the arduous 
situations in which he had been placed. 

He spoke of the manner in which forei had 
obtruded themselves into the affairs of his govern- 
ment, so that no one of its acts was permitted to 
pass without his being called, in a rade and uncivil 
naar akc ry for it. He Xi ware 
great difficulty in acting correctly ; oreigners, 
whom he his chiefs had treated with every 
possible attentivn, had, from interested motives, 


* These feathers are among the most celebrated produc- 
tions of these islands, and some idea of their cost may be 
formed, when ft is stated that each bird yields only a few, 
nnd that some thousands are required to form a heai-dress. 
The birds (melithreptes pacifica) are taken by means of 
birdlime, made from the pisonia, and the catching of them 
is practised asa trade by the mountainecrs. The wearing 
of these feathers is a symbol of high rank. 
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vrged measures upon him which he knew to. be 
wrong, and had, in many cases, abused the confi- 
dence he had placed in them, He expressed the 

desire to do right, and to protect his 


strongest 
people from evil influences and the encroachments — 


one designing persons, by wholesome laws and regu- 


ons, 

He said his consent had been extorted by threats, 
to measures of which he di roved, and that 
there had been instances when he had been called 
upon to perform alleged promises which he had 
never given, for there were some of the foreigners 
who misrepresented every thing that took place in 
their interviews with him, 

I at once pointed out a simple remedy for this, 
namely, that he should hereafter transact all busi- 


ness in writing, and have no verbal communication | 


with people of this stamp, or indeed with any one; 
telling him that by keeping their letters, and copies 
of his own, he would always be in possession of evi- 
dence of what had passed, I assured him that I 
considered his government to have made sufficient 
progress towards 4 position among civilized nations 


to authorize him to require that official business | 


should be carried on in this manner, and expressed 

my belief, that should he aay this method, the 

“bullies” of whom he had spoken would give him 
| no further trouble. 

I now found that his principal object in request- 

ing an interview with me was, that he might renew 
oe amplify his treaty with the United States, for 
which p 
have had instructions, When he found that this 
was not the ease, and that I had no official commu- 
nication for him, he was evidently disappointed; for 
he appeared most desirous to enter into a close 
frien 
highest terms of the kind manner in which he had 
ever been treated by our consul Mr, Brinsmade 
and the commanders of the United States’ 
of war that had visited his islands. In conelusion, 
he intimated his hopes that the United States 
would acknowledge his people as a nation, and 
enter into a new treaty with him as its ruler. 

All this was well and intelligently expressed by 
him, but the main subject of the conversation, 
which lasted for three hours, was his regret that he 
had ever permitted foreigners to interfere with his 
laws and municipal regulations, and had not rather 
allowed them to do their worst. The only justifi- 
cation he could offer to himself for his submission 
was, that by yielding he had saved much trouble 
and distress to others. 

Saturday in Honolulu is a gala day, and all 
of both sexes devote themselves to amusement, To- 


enough must en t, and eve 
een i br ronmieleni, The natio inctayif Loney 
so spenk, is riding horses; and the more break- 
neck and furious the animal is, the better. Nicety 
of equipment is not thought of: any thing answers 
for a saddle and bridle, and as for stirrups, the 
are considered quite un ary. By four o’el 
the crowd is well collected, and feats of horseman- 
are practised, consisting generally in those in- 
voluntary tumblings that inexpert riders are wont 


to indulge in. The great gathering is on the eastern | 


ip with the United States, and spoke in the | 


he thought it probable that I might | 


* 
vessels | 
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lain, the road to which is well covered with dust. 
he whole looks, when the crowd bas possession of 
| it, not unlike a rag fair, the minant colour 
being yellow, They are generally well behaved, 
and the only sufferers are the poor horses, who are 
kept running, not races only, but for the amuse- 
ment of the riders, whose great delight is to ride at 
full speed. Attimes there are races, in which case 
the crowd is increased by the addition of the fo- 
reigners, many of whom are in a state of intoxica- 
tion, The uproar is proportionably great, and the 
natives are less conspicuous, their places being oc- 
eupied by those whose morals and enj ts are 
far from being as innocent. When his majesty and 
snite are present, much more order and decorum 
are observed, and the whole affords a pleasing and 
amusing sight. The returning throng is headed by 
the king and his party, after whom follow thecrowd 
in a somewhat uproarious style; those on horses 
indiscriminately mixed, racing and hallooing; the 
fair riders being borne along, amidst clouds of dust 
so thick, that were it not for the rustling of flow- 
ing silks and tapas, one would be at a loss to 
know their sex. By the evening, all is again 

uiet, the streets are nearly deserted, and Sun- 

y is ushered in with a decorum and quiet- 
ness that would satisfy the most scrupulous Pu- 


I was much struck with the absence of sports 
among the boys and children. On inquiry, | 
learned, that it had, after mature deliberation and 
experience, been considered advisable by the mis- 
sionaries to deprive them of all their heathenish 
enjoyments, rather than allow them to occupy 
their minds with any thing that might recall old 
associations, ‘The consequence is, that the Ha- 
waiian boys are staid and demure, having the quiet 
looks of old men. I cannot doubt that they 
the natural tendency of youth towards frolicksome 
relaxations; but the fear of offending keeps a con- 
stant restraint over them. Jt might be well, per- 
haps, to introduce some innocent amusements; and 
indeed I believe this has been attempted, for I oc- 
casionally saw them flying kites. 

Among our other duties at this time, a court- 
martial became necessary. The services we were 
engaged in had rendered it impossible to convene 
one prior to our arrival here; and if it had not 
been for the imperative necessity of making an 
example in the ease of two marines on board the 
Peacock, I should have been inclined still to defer 
it from want of time’ Besides the two marines, 
| there was an unruly fellow by the name of Sweeny, 
an Englishman, who had been shipped in the ten- 
der at New Zealand, and was at times so riotous 
on board my ship, that I determined to try him 
also. A court composed of the oldest officers of 
the squadron sentenced them “to be flogged at 
such time and place as the commander of the 
squadron might think proper.’ Understanding 
from our consul that the sailors of the whalin 
fleet, as is most generally the case, were disposed 
to be disorderly, and my interference having been 
several times asked for, I thought it a good oppor- 
tunity to show the crews of all these vessels that 
authority to punish offences existed. I therefore 
ordered the sentence of the court to be put into 
execution publicly, after the usual manner in such 
cases; a part of the punishment to be inflicted at 
each vessel, diminishing very much its extent in 


the cases of the two marines. At the time of the 
infliction of the punishment I received a letter 
from the most respectable portion of the crew, 
requesting Sweeny’s discharge, and stating that he 
was a treublesome character. To insure his dis- 
miseal, they offered to pay all the debts he might 
owe to the government. As he had no claim on 
the squadron or flag, which, I was afterwards told, 
he had frequently cursed, and as he had been 
only six months in the squadron (having joined it 
with scarce a shirt to his back), I resolved to com- 
ply with the men’s request, and sent him out of 
the squadron at once, with his bag aud hammock, 
far better off than when he joined us. The ship 
became orderly again, having got rid of one of the 
greatest of the many raseals who are found roam- 
ing about Polynesia, 

This act, together with the legal punishment of 
the marines for refusing to do duty, when their 
time of service had not expired, was another of the 
many complaints brought against me on my 
return. 

The men’s time of liberty huving expired, they 
were again received on board, heartily sick of their 
frolic, They were remarkably orderly and well- 
behaved while on shore; and indeed the police is 
so efficient that it would have been impossible for 
them to be riotous, if so disposed, without finding 
themselves prisoners in the fort. 1 must here do 
Governor Kekuanaoa the justice to say, that he 
performs the part of a most excellent and ener- 
getic magistrate, and while he insists on others 
conforming to the laws, he is equally mindful of 
them himself. His fault, if he errs, lies in carry- 
ing them into effect too quickly and without suffi- 
cient examination, 

Desirous of having as thorough an examination 

made of all the islands of the group as possible, 
and the repairs of the tender being completed, I 
put Mr. Knox in charge of her, and sent her with 
several of the naturalists to the island of Kauai, with 
instructions to land them, on their return, on the 
west side of Oahu, for its examination. 
_ On landing at Koloa, they entered an extensive 
level plain, bounded by a ridge of mouhtains, and 
cultivated in sugar-cane and mulberries. Captain 
Stetson has an establishment here built of adobes, 
but these are not found to be adapted to the cli- 
mate. The environs of Koloa afford some pas- 
turage; the soil is good, though dry and very 
stony; the grass and foliage, however, looked 
luxuriant. About two miles from Koloa, Captain 
Stetson has his silk establishment, consisting of 
mulberry-grounds, cocoonery, &c. 

Agreeably to instructions, the naturalists divided 
themselves into three ies—one, consisting of 
Dr. Pickering and Mr. Brackenridge, was to cross 
se Ph centre raat ape ea sje to 

elea, observing the botany of the high ground; 
another, Sedaipeiaine Messra. Peale and Rich, was 
tu proceed along the coast on its eastern side ; and 
the third party, Messrs, Dana and Agate, intended 
to pursue an intermediate course, to view the 
seenery, geological formation, &c. The schooner 
was in the mean time to make some examina- 
moon xe the roadsteads and small harbours of the 
island. 

There were two old craters near the beach, 
which were visited. Only a few trees were ob- 
served. On the low wet grounds are taro-patches 


| rine’s, Brazil. ‘The 


| height, toppe 


| doing a good 


Port of Waimea, 


and fish-ponds. Among the few interesting plants 


| were a species of daphne, a cleome, and some 


sidas. The garden of Captain Stetson. contained 
several ornamental eset precast from St. Catha- 

en. a ‘tty appear- 
ance, being encl with a badge’ of ti Plants 
(drecrena), set closely together, about five feet in 
d with thin, wide-s ing leaves, 
while the walks were bordered with psilotum in- 
stead of box. 


in ing over the high lands of Oahu, lying 
directly to windward. 


specimens seen a of good quality, but were 
not reeled sufficiently fine, or with that attention 
to economy which is necessary to its profitable 
cultivation, 

The sugar-mills of Ladd and Co, are said to be 
business. ‘They are turned by water. 
The is of a fair quality, and has been sold 
in the United States at a profit. The natives are 
induced to raise the sugar-cane, which is sometimes 
ground, or manufactured, on shares, and is also 
bought, The labour of the natives, in raising the 
eane, costs twelve and a half cents per day. This, 
however, is paid in paper currency, issued by Ladd 
and Co., redeemable at their store ; consequently 
the price of the labour is no more than six and a 
quarter cents ; for the sale of goods is really made 
in these islands under a profit of one hundred per 
eent, The want of a native currency is begin- 

to be much felt, both by the government 


in 
ont people ; a fact that will tend to show the | 


advance they have made and are making in civili- 
zation. 

Dr. Pickering and Mr. Brackenridge set out on 
foot, the day afier the tender arrived, along the 


| southern coast, for Waimea, distant eighteen miles, 


in order to take the western route across the island. 
The whole distance between Koloa and Waimea 
was found to be a series of sunburnt hills and 
barren plains, sloping gradually from the base of 
the mountains to the ocean, and now and then 
intersected with ravines, or, as they are called 
in the Hawaiian Islands, “gulches.” Only a 
few coarse grasses are met with, quite unfit for 


At Waimea, the fort built by the Russians, 
under their absurd trade-master, Dr, Schoof, is 
still in existence. His ambition would have made 
him the proprietor of the whole island, although 
his only business was to take possession of the 
remains of the wreck of a ship belonging to the 
Russian Company, that had been lost in the bay. 
Several Russian vessels were afterwards sent there, 
which Sehoof took charge of, by displacing their 
masters, 
hameha I., and received in return a grant of land 
from him ; some accounts say, the whole island | 
It is quite certain, however, that Kamehamelia’s 


fears were excited by the reports that were circu- | 
lated from time to time, that the Russians, through 


Dr. Schoof’s operations, intended to get such a 


foothold as to subvert his authority, and keep pos- 
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when 


It is said he made presents to Kame- | 


for the Panmotu Group. 


session of the island. With his usual promptness, | 


he, in consequence, ordered the governor, Kaumu- 
alii, at once to send them all away, This was 
effected without any disturbance, and all the Rus- 
sians embarked in a brig, in which they proceeded 
to Halelea, to join other Russian vessels that were 
lying there, and all departed together. As any 
intention of taking forcible possession, or coloniz- 
ing the island, was shortly afterwards denied, in 
the most positive manner, by the Russians, it is 
probable that the whole was the work of a vain 


| and ambitious man, who had suddenly found him- 


self elevated above his own sphere, That he 
either wanted the inclination or the courage to 
earry out his conceptions, if he had any, is mani- 
fest, from his immediate acquiescence to the order 
of the chief to quit the island, He is now known 
at the islands under the appellation of the Russian 
Doctor, although by birthaGerman. The Russian 


| Stone Fort, as it is now called, is garrisoned by a 


guard of natives. 


Waimea offers the best anchorage at this island, 
except in the months of January and February, 
the trades are interrupted, and the wind 
Lye strong from the south-west, and directly on 


ore, 

About a mile west of Waimea is the spot where 
the first English boat landed from Cook’s expedi- 
tion. The village of Waimea takes its name from 
the river, which rises in the mountains, and after 
i course of about fifteen miles, enters the sea there. 
It is navigable three-fourths of a mile from its 
mouth, in boats. The water is used for irrigating 


the valley, and might also be appropriated to 


manufacturing purposes, as there are many excel- 
lent mill-seats, and a steady supply of water for 
such p s. 

The island of Niihau was not visited by any one 
belonging to the squadron; but it seems proper 
that in giving an account of the Hawaiian Islands, 
it should be spoken of. It is situated sixteen 
miles south-west of Kauai, and is eighteen miles 
long by eight broad. There is an anchorage on 
its western side, but no harbour, Its eastern side 
is rocky and unfit for cultivation; the inhabitants 
therefore reside on its western side, on the sea- 
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shore, and are for the most part miserably poor, | 


They cultivate, principally, yams and sweet-pota- 
toes, the former of which succeed much better 
here than at any of the other islands, Water is 
very searce, and they suffer occasionally from 
droughts, from which cause they are not able to 
raise the taro, This island is celebrated for the 
beautiful mats manufactured by its women. It is 
also said to be a favourable place for the manufac- 
ture of salt, The number of imhabitants is one 
thonsand, 

On the 3rd of November, the tender reached 
Rawailoa, in Waialua district, and the naturalists 
were landed on the western side of Oalu. It was 
near this place that Mr. Gooch, who accompanied 
Vancouver, was killed by the natives. Here the 
party again divided, to explore the island of Oahu, 
on their way to Honolulu. 

On the 16th, the Porpoise, under Lieutenant- 
Commandant Ringgold, sailed to the Low Archi- 
pelago, or Paumotu Group, with instructions to 
return to the harbour of Honolulu by the 15th of 
March. 


The tender is despatched to 
Hawaii. 
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Suorvty after our arrival, orders were given to be 
ready for sea by the I}th of November, at which 
time it was my desire that we should again be on 
| active duty. Finding, after the return of the tender 
from Kauai, that the Vincennes and Peacock would 
necessarily be detained beyond this time to com- 
plete their repairs, and wishing to afford the natu- 
ralists belonging to the Peacock an opportunity of 
visiting Hawaii, I gave Messrs. Peale, Rich, and 
Dana orders to rejoin the tender on the 10th of 
November. I also gave Mr. Knox instructions to 
proceed direct to Kealakeakua Bay, to land them 
there, and to be again ready to receive them ina 
week afterwards at Hilo Bay, on the opposite side 
of the island. The party would thus be enabled to- 
cross the island, which I had no hopes of being able 
to accomplish with the nuturalists attached to the 
Vincennes, as I believed we should all have enough 
to occupy us fully in the coutemplated trip to the 
top of the mountain, and the examination of the 
voleanic eruptions, On the same evening at 10 
P.M., they went to sea, sweeping out of the harbour, 
and proceeding on their trip. 
Tn the mean time our preparations for duty were 


| actively pro i The Porpoise sailed on the 
16th of Haraaber, under orders for the Paumotu 
Group, 


Preparations were making on board the Vincen- 
nes for our trip tothe mountain. Dr, Judd, of the 
mission, at my solicitation, consented to accompany 
yp did also Mr, Brinsmade, our consul. 

n the 24th, all were ordered to join the ships. 
The tender, a bly to her orders, returned on 
the 28th, and the launch of the Peacock being 
ready, was taken on board on the 29th of November. 

Before taking up the cruises of the ships, how- 
ever, I shall give an account of the tender’s trip to 
Hawaii. 

Detained by calms and light winds, they did not 
reach the bay of Kealakeakua until ten o'clock at 
| night, when, having obtained the guidance of some 

fishermen, they anchored in the dark. 

This bay derives its name (path of the gods) from 
a slide in the hill, which is still visible, which the 
gods are said to have used in order to cross the bay 
quickly. Itisofno great extent, and opens be- 
tween two low and barren hills, on each of which a 

town is situated, 
| Between them a high perpendicular bluff rises 
directly from the water, in which are seen nume- 
rous caves: in these the natives formerly buried 
their dead, and still use occasionally for the same 
purpose, These caves appear inaccessible, and are 
the resort of yast numbers of birds, 
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| natives pointed out the spot where he fell, which 


Western coast of Hawail.—Place where 
Captain Cook was killed. 


On the 14th (Saturday), they landed at Napolo, 
and were kindly received by Mr. Forbes, the resi- 
dent missionary for the district of Kealakeakua. 
if were greatly disappointed when they found it 
would be impossible to proceed on their tour that 
day, and that their departure would have to be de- 
ferred until Monday, as it would be impossible to 
prepare the food necessary for the journey in aday, 
and thenext being Sunday, no natives could be per- 
suaded to travel until Monday, On the nights of 
their stay with Mr, Forbes, they distinctly saw the | 
heavens lighted by the fires of the volcano of | 
Kilauea Pele, although at the distance of forty | 
miles, This mission station is on the west side of 
Hawaii, and on the south side of the bay of Keala- 
keakua. 

Almost the whole const of this district, extending 
forty miles, is one line of lava. This frequently 
lies in large masses for miles in extent, and is in 
other places partially broken, exhibiting perpendi- 
cular cliffs, against which the sea dashes with fury, 
This formation extends half a mile into the interior, 
and as the distance from the sea increases, the soil 
becomes richer and more productive. The face of 
the country, even within this rocky barrier, is rough, 
and covered with blocks and beds of lava, more or 
less decomposed. The land in places reaches the 
altitude of two thousand feet, and at a distance of 
two miles from the coast begins to be well covered 
with woods of various kinds of trees, which are | 
rendered almost impassable by an undergrowth of 
vines and ferns, In these woods there are many | 
cleared spots, which have the appearance of haying | 
been formerly cultivated, or having been burnt by 
the descending streams of lava. In some places, 
these strips of wood descend to within a mile of the 
shore, having escaped destruction. These are in 
no place parallel to the shore, but lie always in the 
direction which the streams of Java would take in 
descending from the mountains, 

Our gentlemen, during their detention, crossed 
over to the north shore of the bay of Kealakeakua, 
to visit the place where Captain Cook was killed, The 


was on a rock, the most convenient for landing of 
any in the vicinity, as it is somewhat protected from 
the swell by a point of lava rocks. Within a few 
ea there is a stump of a cocoa-nut tree, at the 
oot of which he is said to have breathed his last. 
The top of this tree had been cut off and carried to 
England by H.B.M, ship Imogene. It is now 
treasured up in the museum of Greenwich Hospital, 
which I cannot but feel was an appropriate disposi- 
tion of it, calculated to recall his memory to the 


Place where Captain Cook was killed. 
South-west side of Hawaii. 


minds of the thousands who view it, and inspire in 
them the feeling of proper pride, in finding that the 
country appreciates so remote an emblem of their 
distinguished countr’ 
On the stump of the tree is inscribed : 
NEAR THIS SPOT 
FELL 
CAPTAIN JAMES COOK, RB.N., 
THE 
RENOWNED CLRCUMNAVIGATOR, 
who 
DISCOVERED THESE ISLANDS, 
A.D. 1778, 
HIS MAJESTY'S SHIP 


IMOGENE, 
octonmr Irn, 1837, 


THIS GUEFT OF COPPER AND CAP PUT ON BY SPARROWHAWKE, 
SEPTEMBER Idrm, 1939, 
IW ONDER TO FRESENVER THIS MOXUMENT TO THE 
MEMORY OF COOK, 


I could have wished that the first inscription, 
relating solely to Cook, was the only one; the other, 
it seems to me, was not worthy of being associated 
with any thing connected with so t a name;and 
good taste and proper feeling I think would have 
shrunk from inseribing it as well as the following on 
another “ Give this a coat of tar.” 

The south-west side of Hawaii is termed the dis- 
trict of Kona, and includes Kealakeakua and Kailan, 
The town of Kailau is the residence of Kuakini, 
hetter known among foreigners by the name of 
Governor Adams, who is governor of Hawaii. 

This district lies to the north of Kealakeakua, 
and begins about five miles from Napolo. It is 
similar to it in character, but the lava is of more 
recent formation, the eruptions from Hualalai 
having flowed down and covered nearly the whole 
northern portion. This eruption happened about 
thirty years since, in 1809 and 1810, Hualalai is 
between seven and eight thousand feet in height, 
and rises abruptly on its west side, 

in seldom falls on the coast, except in showers, 
and a rainy day once in the year is looked upon as 
something remarkable. This, together with the 
absence of all dew, prevents the existence of much 
cultivation; it affords, nevertheless, a coarse vege-— 
tation, sufficient to pasture a few hundred goats; 
but, a mile back from the shore, the surface is 
eovered with herbage, which maintains cattle, &c.; 
and two miles in the interior there is sufficient mvis- 
ture to keep up a constant verdure. 

The dwellings of the natives are a little im- 
proved, and Governor Adams has the best-built 
stone house in the Hawaiian Islands, He has also 
a cotton factory constructed of stone, and by his | 
influence there has been erected a large stone 
ehureh and a school-house. He also gives much 
attention to the schools, and has twenty-three in 
his district for adult scholars, who are six or seven 
hundred in number; and thirteen for children, with 
about five hundred pupils; all of these are taught 
by natives, To these is to be added a school for 
girls, taught by the ladies of the mission, number- 
ing fifty-five scholars. 

Governor Adams, like all individuals of his class 
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who are desirous of improving his countrymen, is 
represented by the low Sevens to be of a miserly 
and grasping disposition, and they say that he has 
acquired large stores of wealth, which he hoards 
up. He is certainly much respected by all those 
not engaged in trade, and spoken highly of by the 
natives over whom he rules. He is admitted, how- 
ever, by both foreigners and natives, to be one of 
the most shrewd and intelligent of the nation, and 
desirous of turning all sw 2 to account, competing 
even with foreigners. I had not the pleasure of 
meeting with him, of which J was desirous; for, 
owing to our unexpected detention at Oahu, we did 
not reach Hilo so soon as we had intended, and he 
was obliged to return to his home on the opposite 


side of the island. Being a man of large dimensions, 


as the chiefs usually are, he was deterred from per- 
forming so toilsome a journey again during our stay, 
On Monday, our gentlemen formed themselves 
into two parties, and started on horseback for 
One party consisted of Mesars, 

Peale, Rich, and Hall, with eight Kanakas and two 
ides; Mr. Dana and Midshipman Hadson, with 
as and guides, formed the other, which took 

the route along the sea-shore towards the south, 


well provided with provisions, and a supply of various | 


articles for their journey. 

After a day’s travel, they reached the site of the 
ancient temple of Kaili, These ruins lie about 
equally distant from three mountains, Mauna Kea, 
Mauna Loa, and Hualalai. This temple is snid to 
have been built by Umi, who, with his wife Papa, is 
supposed to have inhabited it, when he was king of 
The three northern pyramids forming 
the front were originally erected by Umi, to repre- 
sent the districts of the island he then governed; 
and as he conquered other districts, he obliged 
each of them to build a p id on the side of the 
temple. The main building is ninety-two feet long, 
by seventy-one feet ten inches wide; the walls are 
six feet nine inches high, seven feet thick at the 
top, and nearly 


were required to be brought from a great distance, 
consisting generally of provisions, There are now 
no traces left of these idols) The situation of the 


temple is at an elevation of five thousand feet above | 


the sea. 

At Hilo on the 23rd, the naturalists embarked 
on board the Flying-Fish, which sailed for Oahu, 
and reached Honolulu on the 28th of November. 

The squadron was now on the eve of sailing, 
having on board stores and provisions for long 
cruise. As this winter's cruising was particularly 
intended to examine the portion of ocean that 
was not included in my instructions, I shall, before 
narrating the details of the proceedings of the 
squadron, give, in a general view, the intended 
operations, 

The movements of the squadron were, at this 
time, particularly direeted to the examination of 
parts of the ocean ing great interest in their 
connexion with that important branch of national 
industry, the whale-fishery ; and the course I pro- 

to adopt will be understood from the follow- 
ing statement of the objects I now had in view. 

The Porpoise had previously been sent towards 
the Paumotu Group, or Dangerous Archipelago, 
lying to the eastward of Tahiti, to examine some 
islands that were reported as doubtful, and others 

s 2 


dicular. The building is | 
said to have been covered with idols, and offerings | 
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whose position were not well ascertained, She was 
also to leave a party on one of them, to bore 
through the coral rock, the expedition having been 
rovided with an apparatus for that purpose. 
hence she was to proceed to Tahiti, and from 
| Tahiti towards Penrhyn and Flint’s Island ; and 
| return to Oahu by the end of March, 18641. 

The Peacock, with the Flying-Fish as tender, I 
designed should visit and examine the location of 
several of the doubtful islands, passing along the 
-magnetie equator westward from the meri of 

160° W.; thenee to a small of islands in 
longitude 174° W,, which I had partly examined 
in the Vincennes, and had found some new islands 
among them; these I had called the Phoonix 
Group. Thence the Peacock was to proceed to 
for the Gente Hermosas of Quiros, or the 
islands reported to me at Upolu, when I was there 
in 1839, as existing to the north-east ; thence to 
Upolu, to re-survey the south side of the island, 
not having been able to satisfy myself with the 
former survey of it, From Upolu the Peacock and 
Flying-Fish had directions to sail to Ascension 
Islan , and from thence to the north-west coast of 
America, to rendezvous with the rest of the 
squadron at the Colambia River, in the latter end 
of April. 
The Porpoise sailed on the 16th November, 1840, 


ber. 

The Vincennes sailed for the harbour of Honolulu 
for Hawaii on the 3rd December with Mr. Brins- 
made our worthy consul and Dr, G. P. Judd on 
board, 


During our progress to Waiakea, or Hilo Bay, 
we had light variable winds, with heavy dews at 
night. On the 8th we made Mauna Kea, then 
about fifty miles distant, subtending an angle of 
two degrees: it was capped with snow. As we 
approached the island, we had, also, a view of 

auna Loa, with the clond resting over the volcano 
of Kilauea, the scene of our future adventures. 

Hilo Bay is indifferently protected from the sea, 
and is almost an open poe ae It has, however, 
an extensive sunken coral reef to seaward, which 
is too shoal to allow of the passage of vessels over, 
and affords some protection against the rolling sea ; 
a vessel therefore usually lies quiet, unless it is 
blowing strong outside, There is no danger in 
entering the bay ; all that is required is to avoid 
the west point of the reef, and on passing it to 
haul to the southward, We found the best anchor- 
age on the east side of the bay, where Cocoa-nut 
Island and the most eastern point are in range. 

In sailing towards Hilo Bay, Hawaii has but few 
of the characters that indicate a yoleanic origin. 
In this respect it resembles Savaii, in the 
Group ; and the resemblance has been the cause 
of what is in fact the same name having been 
given to both. The two words differ no more in 
spelling and sound, than has arisen from the long 
separation of two families of the same race and 
language. Many of the points and headlands 
present a like similarity in name, and strengthen 
the conviction of the common origin of the in- 
habitants of the two groups. 

To one unacquainted with the great height of 
the mountains of Hawaii, this island might appear 
of comparatively small clevation, for its surface 
rises gradually from the sea, uniform and unbro- 
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| that it really has as great an elevation. A conviction 


and the Peacock and Flying-Fish on the 2nd of | 
Decem 


along a sandy beach, on whi 
Brats, 3 


Mountain of Mauna Loa. 
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ken ; no abrupt spurs or angular peaks are to be 
seen, and the whole is apparently clothed with a 
luxuriant vegetation, 

The scene which tho island presents as viewed 
from the anchorage in Hilo Bay, is both novel and 

lendid: the shores are studded with exten- 
sive groves of cocoa-nut and brend-fruit trees, in- 
terspersed with plantations of sugar-cane; through 
these, numerous streams are seen hurrying to the 
ocean ; to this succeeds a belt of some miles in 
width, free from woods, but clothed in verdure; 
beyond is a wider belt of forest, whose trees, as 
they rise higher and higher from the sea, change 
their characters from the vegetation of the tropics 
to that of polar regions ; and above all tower the 
snow-capped summits of the mountains, 

From this point of view, Mauna Kea, distant | 
about thirty-five miles, has the appearance of 
being by much the highest mountain on the island; 
while Mauna Loa, distant sixty miles, and rounded 
at its summit to the shape of a regular dome, re- 
quires an effort of reason to satisfy the observer 


that this is the case may be reached by tracing 

with the eye the edge of the forest that encircles 

both mountains, and noting how large a portion 

of the dome of Mauna Loa rises above the woody 
ion. 

o snow was visible to the naked eye on Mauna 

Loa, but with a telescope it was seen scattered 
here and there on its rounded summit, The ap- 
pearance of this mountain is so deceptive, that one 
would not suppose it to have half its real altitude ; 
and it might easily be passed unnoticed, so unpre- 
tending is its aspect. From Hilo, Mauna Loa looks 
as if one might walk over its smooth surface with- 
out difficulty; there is, indeed, so much optical 
deception in respect to this mountain, that it served 
to give us all great encouragement, and we set 
about making our ) with a determina- 
tion to sueceed in the attempt to reach its highest 
summit. The position of the crater of Kilauea 
was denoted by the silvery clond which hangs over 
it by e ; which, as evening closed in, was, by the 
glare of the fires burning beneath, made visible 
throughout the night. 
_ My time was now actively employed in establish- 
ing the observatory at Wainkea Point, for rating 
the chronometers, and in arranging the instru- 
ments to carry on simultaneous observations 
with our mountain party. I had also a house 
built after the native fashion, in order that some 
of the officers might be engaged upon the charts. 

Waiakea Point is situated on the opposite side 
of the bay from Hilo, The distance between them 
is a little more than a mile, and the path leads 
the surf continually 

and at times with great violence. 

Hilo is a straggling village, and is rendered 
almost invisible by the luxuriant growth of the 
sugar-cane, which the natives plant around their 
houses, A good road has been made through it 
for the extent of a mile, at one end of which the | 
mission establishment is situated. This consists 
of several houses, most of which are of modern 
style, covered with zine and shi One of 
them, however, the residence of the Rev, Mr. 
Coan, was very differently built, and derived im- 
portance in our y ppb ieee its recalling the associa- 
tions of home, It was an old-fashioned, prim, red 
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Yankee house, with white sills and casements, and | became a mass of Inva, which retained all its 


double rows of small windows. No one could mis- 
take the birthplace of the architect, and although 
thirty degrees nearer the equator than the climate 
whence its model was drawn, I could not but think 
it as well adapted to its new as to its original 
station, 

On our way to Mauna Loa we the hill 
deseribed by Lord Byron’s party, which it would 
have been difficult to recognise had it not been 
pooies out, on account of its gradual rise. This 
| hill afforded a magnificent view of Hilo Bay, and 

of the surrounding country below us, 

Six miles from Hilo we entered the first wood, 
and at 6 p.m. we passed, at cight miles distance, 
the chasm that divides the Hilo from the Puna 
district, As the darkness set in, we began to 
experience the difficulties we had anticipated: the 
bustle and noise became every moment more audi- 
ble along the whole line as the night advanced: 
what added not a little to our discomfort, was the 
bad road we now had to encounter, rendered 
worse as each native passed on in the tracks of 

those preceding him, until at last it became in 
places quite miry, 

We continued on, however, until we found most 
of the natives had come to a stand, and were lying 
about among the grass by the roadside near a few 
grass-houses, One of these was hired for our ac- 
commodation and to protect us from the heavy 
dew, to which the natives seemed accustomed: 
here we proposed to stay until the moon arose, 
ane ie the interim to get what little rest we 
could, 


After it became sufficiently light we again set | 


out with a part of our host, The cloud of the vol- 


cano of Kilauea Iny before us like a pillar of fire, | 


to guide us on our way. 
Lt will scarcely be possible to form a full idea of 


our company: that of my Lord Byron is described | 


as a sort of triumphal procession; ours was very 
different from this, and was more allied to a May- 
day morning in New York, or a vast caravan, 
consisting, as it did, of two hundred bearers of 
burdens, forty hogs, a bullock and bullock-hunter, 
fifty bearers of poe (native sad twenty-five with 
calabashes, of different sizes and shapes, from two 
feet to six inches in diameter, Some of the bearers 
had large and small panels of the portable house 
on their backs; others, frying-pans or kettles; and 
others, tents or knapsacks. Then there were lame 
horses, which, instead of carrying their riders, 
were led by them; besides a large number of 
han m, in the shape of mothers, wives, and 
children, equalling in number the bearers, all 
grumbling and complaining of their loads; so that 
wherever and whenever we stopped, confusion and 
noise ensued. I felt happy in not understanding 
the language, and of course was deaf to their com- 
plaints. It was very evident that the loads were 
unequally divided; and I must do the natives the 
justice to say, they had reason to complain, not of 
us, but of each other. It was impossible for the 
thing to be remedied at once, although it was not 
a little provoking to see several natives staggering 
under their loads, while one or two would be skip- 
ping along with a few pounds’ weight only. 


Leaving Olaa, at a height of eleven hundred and 
thirty-cight feet above the level of the sea, we had 
no distinct path to follow; for the whole surface 


metallic lustre, and appeared as if it had but just 
run over the ground—so small was the action of 
decomposition. ‘There were only a few stunted 
bushes om our track; but some dense patches of 


wood were observed on the right. The day was | 


warm, with a bright sun; and when we passed 
pools of water standing in the lava rock, as we 
frequently did, the natives would rush into them 
like overheated dogs, and seemed to enjoy the 
temporary coolness brought about by the evapora- 
tion. 

At 3 p.m. we reached Kapuanuhi, which consists 
of oa few houses, and is about fifteen miles from 
Olaa. The temperature, on our arrival, was found 
to be 80° in the shade, while in the sun it stood at 
84°; the whole extent around was black lava; 
indeed there was no place where we could pitch a 
tent of six feet by eight, and as it looked like rain 
we concluded to occupy one of the houses that was 
offered to us ; but it taught us a lesson we remem- 
bered for some time, for all our blankets and clothes 
became infested with fleas, and those of the most 
voracious kind, 

The height we bad now attained was two thou- 
sand one hundred and eighty-four feet; the ther- 
mometer, 72°; the lowest temperature in the 
night, 58°. 

At 8 am. we left Kapuanhi, or what om com- 
pany called “ Flea Hall,” after having passed a 
most comfortless night, Nothing could be more 
annoying than the swarms of fleas that attacked 
us, and I believe all the native houses are thus 
unpleasantly infested. In about three hours we 
reached the Okea tree, known as the boundary of 
the territory of Pele, or the goddess of the voleano, 
In ses ein #8 no native dared venture beyond it 
without an offering to Pele, under penalty of her 
vengeance. 


Soon after we left Kapuauhi, we met with soil 


formed upon the lava by volcanic ashes; the 
bushes became thicker and more thrifty, rising 


into small trees; quantities of strawberry-vines | 


were perceived, but the natives searched in vain 
for some straggling fruit. The time for its bear- 
ing had passed, but they are said to be found in 
great abundance, aud of very fine flavour, at the 
proper season, Okea was the principal wood, and 
there was some koa (acacia), A curious plant was 
pointed out, the sap of which blisters the skin, and 
with which the inhabitants produce a sort of tat- 
toving in large and small round lumps, I did not 
learn how durable they were. This plant is called 
mau-a-laili, 

Just as we reached the great plain of the vol- 
cano, we approached the southern limit of the 
wood, and, on turning its corner, Mauna Loa burst 


upon us in all its grandeur, The day was ex- | 


tremely fine, the atmosphere pure and clear, ex- 
cept a few flying clouds, and this immense dome 
rose before us from a plain some twenty miles in 
breadth. I had not, until then, formed any ade- 
quate idea of its magnitude and height, The 
whole dome appeared of a bronze colour, and its 


uninterrupted smooth outline was relieved against | 
the deep blue of a tropical sky. 


Masses of clouds 
were floating around it, throwing their shadows 
distinctly on its sides, to which they gave occa- 
sional relief and variety. There was a bluish haze 
resting on the plain, that apparently gave it great 
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distance, though this was partially counteracted 
by the distinctiveness of the dome, I now, for the 
first time, felt the magnitude of the task I had 


undertaken. 
| §8o peer Sb the mountain, that I was sur- 
vised and disappointed when called upon by my 


our party who 


iend, Dr. Judd, to look at the voleano of Kilauea; 
for | saw nothing before us but a huge pit, black, 
ill-looking, and totally different from what I had 
anticipated. There were no jets of fire, no erup- 
tions of heated stones, no cones, nothing but a de- 
pression, that, in the midst of the vast plain by 
which it is surrounded, appeared small and insig- 
nificant, 

We hurried to the edge of the cavity, in order 
to get a view of its interior, and as we approached, 
vapour issuing from numerous cracks showed that 
we were passing over ground beneath which fire 
was raging. The rushing of the wind past us was 
as if it were drawn inwards to support the com- 
bustion of some mighty conflagration, 

When the edge is reached, the extent of the 
cavity becomes apparent, and its depth became 
sensible by comparison with the figures of some of 
d already descended, ‘The vast- 
ness thus made sensible transfixes the mind with 
astonishment, and every instant the impression of 

deur and magnitude increases. To give an 
idea of its capacity, the city of New York might be 
placed within it, and when at its bottom would be 
hardly noticed, for it is three and a half miles long, 
two and a half wide, and over a thousand feet deep. 
A black ledge surrounds it at the depth of six hun- 
dred and sixty feet, and thence to the bottom is 
three hundred and eighty-four feet. ‘The bottom 
looks, in the daytime, like a heap of smouldering 
ruins. The descent to the ledge appears to the 
sight a short and easy task, but it takes an hour to 
accomplish, 

We pitched our tents in full view of the voleano, 


and sat on its northern bank for a long time in 


silence. We succeeded in reaching the second 
ledge, though the way to it is steep, rugged, and 
uncertain, At the edge of the pool, or lake of 
the light was so strong that it enabled me to 
the smallest print. is pool is fifteen hundred 
long by one thousand feet wide, and of an oval 


gure. . 
I was struck with the absence of any noise, 


| except a low murmuring, like that which is heard 


| mity, without accident or danger. 


from the boiling of a thick liquid, The lake was 
apparently rising, and wanted but a few feet of 
overflowing its banks, When I began to reflect 
upon the position we were in, its insecurity, and 
the vast and deep fires beneath, with the high 
basaltic walls encompassing us on all sides, I found 
it difficult to comprehend how such a reservoir can 
thus be pent up, and be viewed in such close proxi- 
The whole 
party was perfectly silent, and the countenance of 
each individual expressed the feeling of awe and 
wonder which I felt in so great a degree myself, 
and which the scene was so well calculated to 


| excite, 


No one can see all this and yet doubt the theory 
of the igneous fluidity of the centre of the earth, 
All combustible causes that we are acquainted 
with are totally inadequate to produce such an 
effect, The whole seemed boiling up like a foun- 
tain, differing only in density and bats 
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We returned to our tents towards midnight, 
much fatigued, but found sleep impossible after the 
excitement of such a scene, 

The day we remained at the voleano was em- 


| ployed by the natives in Lage eh g their food, by 
on the p ‘ 


boiling it in the crevices lains from which 
the steam issues; into these they put the taro, &c., 
and close the hole up with fern-leaves, and in a 
short time the food was well cooked. All the 
water for drinking is obtained here by the conden- 
sation of the stream, which gathers in small pools, 
and affords a supply of sweet and soft water. 
From the numbers in the camp who used it, this 
supply became rather scanty, but it did not entirely 
give out. 


The crater, at night, was extremely beautiful, | 


and we sat for a long time watching its changing 
and glowing pool. The shadows thrown by the 
walls of the crater seemed to reach the heavens, 
and gave it the appearance of being clothed ina 
dark cloud ; but on looking at it more attentively, 
and shutting off the glare of the crater, the stars 
were perceived shining brightly, 


| About four o’clock a loud report was heard | 
from the direction of the boiling Inke, which proved 


to have been caused by al 


e projecting point of 
the black ledge near the Jake 


ving fallen in and 


disa > 

The lowest temperature, during the night, was 
48°. There was a light wind and no dew. 

At dawn on the morning of the 18th, the signal 
called us to make preparations for our journey, 
and as all things had now been more tically 
arranged, we auticipated less difficulty in our 
onward journey. The natives seemed to be all in 
good spirits, and moved with alacrity, 

Our camp hitherto (as all camps are) had been 
beset with hangers-on, in the shape of wives, 
mothers, and children, who were not only much in 
the way of those to whom they belonged, but were 

t consumers of the food the natives had sup- 
plied themselves with for the journey. As we 
already entertained apprehensions of a scarcity, 
prompt measures were taken by Dr. Judd to get 
rid of our troublesome guests, which we s ed 


in doing, though not without some difficulty, and a | 


low monotonous growling, that indicated much dis- 
pleasure on the part of the fair sex. 

Sop fia now set off, and oe was less 
mob-like, partly owing to the impossibility of goin 
in squads, the paths having become aa 
tracted, 

The water that I have mentioned as being found 
in the smal! pools, the product of condensation, 
was exhausted before we left the crater, This 


| was in consequence of the natives having filled 


their calabashes; and we had particularly in- 
structed our servants and the sailors to do the same. 
The former provided themselves ; but the latter, 
sailor-like, preferred to take their chance of meet- 
ing with it on the road, rather than carry a load 
for their future supply. I discovered, after we 
started, that they were unprovided, but was in- 


formed that there was, within about two miles, an | 


old canoe which would be found fall of water. On 
our arrival at it, we found that the natives, who 
had preceded us, after supplying themselves had 


| emptied out the rest. 


route was taken at first and for a few miles 
in a due west line, for the top of Mauna Loa, over 
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the extensive plain surrounding the voleano; it 

then deviated to the southward, over an ancient 

lnva-bed, very much broken, that appeared never 
to have been traversed before. We now became 

- time acquainted with clinkers, nes 

leseri ese, it is merely necessary to say, the 

are like the scoria from a keareay, only instead af 
being the size of the fist, they are from one to ten 
feet square, and armed on all sides with sharp 
points ; they are for the most part loose, and what 
makes them still more dangerous, is that a t 
deal of the vitreous lava is among them, There 
never was more difficult or unpleasant ground to 
travel over. 
Our guide Puhano of Puna, who we understood 
had accompanied Douglass and Lowenstern on 
their ascents, now took the lead, but it soon ap- 
er that he knew little of the route. I there- 
ore, in mm rm 4 with Mr, Brinamade, took the 
lead, compass in hand ; and afier walking over the 
broken and torn-up ground, we turned again to- 
wards the hill-side, and began a rapid ascent 
| through a belt of long grass, where the rock was 
eovered with white clay, and seldom to be seen, 

This appeared to have suffered much from 

d it; for in passing along we came to several 
narrow and dry water-courses, but met with no 
water, 

At two o'clock we had nearly reached the upper 
limit of the woods, and as the clouds began to 
pass over, and obscure the path, we determined to 
halt and encamp. We made several fires along 
the route, in order to guide those behind, and as 
a mark for the stragglers; bushes were also 
broken off, and their tops laid in the direction we 
were going, by the natives; and | likewise had the 
trees blazed, as a further indication, well known to 
our men, Chronometer sights were taken here, 
and the altitude by barometer was five thousand 
and eighty-six feet. 

During the day, the reason that had induced the 
natives to empty the water out from the canoe, 
became evident in their anxiety to sell us water. 
My friend the consul had hired an especial bearer 
for his ealabash of water, determining that he 
would have a sufficient supply. By our watching 
and cautioning the old man who had it in charge, 
he became somewhat alarmed and unsteady, as I 
thought also from fatigue. When he had arrived 
within a short distance of the camp, he stumbled 
on a smooth place, fell, and broke the calabash into 
numerous pieces. ‘Those who were coming up, 
seeing the accident, rushed to partake of its con- 
tents, but the fluid quickly disappeared in the loose 
and absorbent lava, This was a dreadful blow to 
my friend's feelings, and produced much laughter 
among us, in which the consul himself at length 
joined ; although I must confess I was somewhat 
of his opinion, that. it had been done designedly, 
either to secure the sale of that belonging to others, 
or to get rid of the load, which had been a great 
annoyance and trouble to the bearer all day, and 
for which he had already been paid. 

At sunrise on the 19th, we had the temperature 
at 48°, 

As the aseent was now becoming laborious, we 
selected and left the things we had no immediate 
use for, to follow us by easy stages. We then 
took a diagonal direction wie A the remaining 
portion of the woods. By one o'clock we had lost 
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all signs of trees, and were surrounded by low 
scraggy bushes: the change of vegetation became 
evident, not only in species, but in size ; we also 
passed through extensive patches that had been 


| destroyed by fire. Sandalwood was seen, not as a 


tree, but n low shrub. 

During the day we had passed extensive caves, 
in all of which I had search made for water. These 
often lead a long distance under id, and some 
sth men passed in at one end and out at an- 

ae 


Intending to stop on Sunday not far above these 
caves, calabash tops were left in one or two where 
water was found to be dropping, in hopes by this 
means to procure a small supply; but on returning 
the next day, it was found that very little had ac- 
cumulated, 

Between two and three o'clock, we again became 
enveloped in clouds, and it was necessary for us to 
redouble our precautions against losing the track. 
Fires were again resorted to, which at short dis- 
tances could be seen in the intervals of mist. 

Deeming it advisable to make an early halt, we 
stopped shortly after three o'clock, to allow all the 
baggage to come up. Notwithstanding the size of 
our party, there was no perceptible tract left or 
any thing by which to be guided, but the smoke of 
the or occasionally a broken shrub, as a 
is hina All the ground was hard metallic- 
looking lava, and around nothing but a dreary waste. 
The voice too became fainter, as the atmosphere 
grew more rarefied, Our encam t was called 
the Sunday Station, on account of our having re- 
mained quietly here on that day. The altitude given 
hy the barometer was six thousand and seventy- 


one feet, at which we found ourselves above the re- 


gion of clouds, and could look down upon them. 

At night, on pulling off my clothes, I noticed the 
—— of electrical fluid elicited, which continued 
or some time to affeet the objects about me, 
particularly a large guanaco-robe I had to sleep 


in, 

This afternoon, we found that it would be impos- 
sible to drive the bullock any further; for the 
animal began to suffer from fatigue and the want 
of water, our supply of which was almost ex- 
hausted ; he was accordingly killed. The natives 
were now hawking water about the camp at half a 
dollar the quart. Iam not aware that they sold 
any at that extravagant price; but I saw some of 
them in possession of handkerchiefs and old shirts, 
which J understood had been given for it. 

Ragsdale, one of our guides, who had been de- 
spatched to Papapala from the crater to purchase 
provisions, now joined us, with two more guides, 
He brouglit information that he had obtained forty 

ts, and that we should receive full supplies, 
his was encouraging news, for I felt somewhat 
doubtful from the first in relying on the natives, 
and their behavour at Kilauea was not calculated 
to raise my opinion of them. I found also, as we 
ascended the mountain, that even light loads had 
become heavy, and those of any weight, insupport- 
able ; that our time was rapidly passing, and we 
had a long way yet before we reached the summit; 
and that the native food was nearly exhausted, 
while the supply for cur own men was rapidly con- 
Species giles tiak brought with him 
e two gui Ragsdale brought with him, 
were perfectly familiar with the mountain, One 


not at all acquainted with 
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of them was a celebrated bird-catcher, ealled Kea- 
weeliu, who had been the guide of Lowenstern, and 
knew where water was to be obtained ; but it was 
ten miles distant. He said, that if he was furnished 
with calabashes and natives to them, he 
would be able to bring us a supply by the after- 
noon, if he left before the day dawned ; and that 
it would be two days before we could get any snow 
even if it were found on the mountain, It had 
never crossed my mind, that there was any proba- 
bility of this latter resource failing us; 1 had in 
truth relied upon it with confidence, and concluded 
that in the event of only one snow-storm we should 
he enabled to find some place for a deposit, to save 
enough water for all our wants, 

We now numbered nearly three hundred per- 
sons in camp, with buta few small calabashes con- 
taining five or six gallons of water; and all, more 
or less, felt the effects of the rurefied air. 

Old Keaweehu told us that we had taken the 
wrong road to the mountain, and that Pahano was 
right road,—a fact 
we had long before discovered ; that if we had 
come by way of Papapala, he would have been 
able to conduct us by a route we should have found 
water every few miles, 


The 20th, being Sunday, was a day of rest: the | 


natives requested that it might be so, and I readily 
yielded to their wishes. 1 was anxious, however, 
to ascertain the state of the mountain, and 


whether there was any snow to be had on its top, 


for I now felt satisfied that the want of water 
would prove the greatest difficulty I should have 
to encounter, in remaining there as long as I in- 
tended, 

Lieutenant Budd received orders to set out with 
a few attendants at daylight ; but after making his 
preparations, and having all things ready, the 
natives refused to accompany him on account of 
its being Sunday, as they said. I am, however, 
inclined to believe that fear had something to do 


with it, for they never knew of any one et Be = 
| the night, and even after it had become dark, we 


one up this mountain before, and thought me ma 


for taking so much trouble to aseend it, They said 


‘that I must be in pursuit of gold and silver, or 
something to sell for money, as I never would take 
so much trouble, and spend so much money, unless 
it were to acquire great riches, 

In the evening we were much gratified at re- 
ceiving fifteen gallons of water, which the natives 
had brought ten miles in open-mouthed vessels, 
over the iy a mountain roads: this they do by 
placing some fern-leaves on the top of the water, 
when it carries as well as a solid, and will bear 
much agitation without spilling. Though a very 
small supply for our necessities, it was a 


| satisfaction to know that it was now within reach 


of us. Partially relieved from this pressing dif- 
ficulty, our attention was turned to the fuel, and I 
at once suw the necessity of providing some means 
for at a supply, as we were now at one of 
the last points where it was to be obtained. We 
were certainly two, if not three days’ journey from 
the summit, and an ascent of eight thousand feet 
was still to be accomplished. 


On Monday, 2st, we set out at an early hour, | 


The ascent now became much steeper than any 
we had hitherto experienced, for the whole face of 
the mountain consisted of one mass of lava, that 
had apparently flowed over in all directions from 
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the summit, The sun shone brightly, and his rays 
seemed to fall with increased power on the black 
lava, No wind was stirring, and the exhaustion 
consequent on the rarefied air we were breathing, | 
made the labour of climbing very fatiguing; many 
suffered from nausea and headache, and the desire 
for water redoubled in both whites and natives. 
For water they could no longer find a substitute in 
berries, as they had previously done, for that fruit 
had disappeared, and the only vegetation left was a 
few tufts of grass. 

About noon, Dr, Judd volunteered to proceed 
with the guide to ascertain if there was any snow, 
and at what distance. It was agreed that we should 
continue to move on in the same direction, and en- 
camp when we found we could — higher, Most 
of the party were now lying about on the rocks, 
with the noonday sun pouring on them ; a disposi- 
tion to sleep, and a sensation and listlessness 
similar to that produced by sea-sickness, seemed to 
prevail, I felt the former strongly myself, and 
enjoyed as sound an hour's sleep on the hard lava 
as I have ever had, The burdens had become in- 
tolerably heavy, and all complained of their in- 
ability to carry them. The use of the sextant had 
become still more fatiguing than the day before, 
causing me much pain to hold it. From what I 
myself experienced, I was satisfied that every 
one’s strength had decreased nearly one-half. 

We managed, after an hour's rest, to go on two 
miles further, and then encamped. No place of- 
fered where we could drive a peg for the tents, and 
loose blocks of lava were resorted to, to confine the 
cords, The principal inducement for stopping at 
this spot was the discovery of a large tunnel, or 
eave, in which the men could be accommodated, and 
which was at a sufficient distance from the Sunday 
Station for a day's journey. This station was 
a known as the Recruiting Station, be- 
cause all the sick and wounded from the higher 
stations were sent here as to an hospital, 

Long after we had finished our arrangements for 


looked in vain for Dr, Judd and his companion, 
We therefore lighted our fires as a signal to him, 
and were soon rejoiced to see him safely back. He 
brought with him a small snow-ball, and the 
agreeable intelligence that we should find abun- 
dance of snow on the top of the mountain, provided 
we reached it next day; for he told us it was 
melting fast. He had travelled for more than four 
hours and a half before he reached the snow, and 
had been an hour and a half returning down hill, | 
onarun. The point where he met the snow ap- 
peared to him to be about equidistant from our | 
present camp and the summit of the mountain. 

I now felt that the troubles of my scientific 
ae were beginning, for I found that one 

the iron cross-bars of the lower part of the 
pendulum-frame, which had been entrusted to a 
native to carry, had been broken into two pieces. 
To provide, however, for mishaps of this deserip- 
tion, I had brought the armourer of the Vincen- | 
nes with me. There would have been no difficulty 
in his mending it under favourable circumstances ; 
but, fearing that in our present position he might 


not succeed, I at once despatched a messenger to 


the ship, with orders to have a new one made 
and forwarded as speedily as possible. 


Although it was somewhat encouraging to know | 
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that snow had been found, yet we were apprehen- 
sive it might Slesppeer before we could reach it. 
| On holding « consultation, it was thought best that 

all those who were not absolutely needed for the 
| intended operations on the mountain should make 
a hasty trip to the top, or terminal crater, and 
then return to the coast; for our provisions, as 
| well as water, were so low, as in all probability to 

reduce us to a very short allowance, ft was, there- 
| fore, determined, that the consul, Mr. Brackenridge, 
| Mr. Drayton, and Mr, Elliott, should each be sup- 
plied with a day’s allowance, and go on at an early 
hour to the summit, unencumbered, in order to 
| satisfy themselves with a sight of it, return before 
night to the aor mer | Station, and thence proceed 
down the mountain, I resvlved to go on with a 
few of the instruments, to choose an encampment 
on the summit, 

All the parties set out at an early hour on their 
several tracks and duties. My party consisted of 
the guide, Keaweehu, twelve Kanakas, and seven 
of our own men, including the sergeant. At about 
twelve o’clock we reached a spot where the guide 
pointed out a few half-burnt sticks, as the place 
where Lowenstern had cooked his dinner. As the 
two Kanakas who had charge of the bundles of 
wood had contrived to lighten their loads very 
much by dropping part of it by the way, 1 gave 


them orders to take the wood he had left to cook 
our supper, 
Mr. Brackenridge passed me on his way from 


the crater. From him I ascertained we were yet 
three and a half miles from the terminal point. I 
gave him instruetions to repair to the lower coun- 
try, as there was nothing for him to doin this 
barren region. 

The wind blewa strong gale from the south-west, 
and was piercingly cold; the thermometer, at 3 
r.M., Showed 25°, For some time previous, I had 
been obliged to keep the Kanakas before me, to 
prevent them from throwing their loads down and 
deserting ; but I found them unable to go any 
further ; being nearly naked, they were wpa 
much, Seeking a Slane of shelter under a hig! 
bank of clinkers, partly protected from the wind, I 
allowed them to deposit their loads, and gave them 
permission to return, upon which they seemed 
actually to vanish; [ never saw such agility dis- 
played by them before. 

As soon as the natives who were on the road saw 
those from the upper party coming down, they 
could no longer be induced to face the cold, and all 
| deserted at unce. The mountain became in conse- 
| quence a scene of confusion; being strewn with in- 
struments, boxes, pieces of the portable house, 
tents, calabashes, &c., which the natives had 
dropped, 

I now found myself with the guide and nine men, 
| with nothing for a covering but the small tent used 
for the instruments, and the coming on of a snow- 
storm made it very necessary to have something to 
protect us. The thermometer had gone down to 
18°, and most of the men were much affected with 
the mountain-sickness, with headache and fever, 
and were unable to do any thing. I felt quite un- 
well myself from the same cause, having a violent 
throbbing of the temples and a shortness of breath, 
that were both painful and distressing. With the 
few men that remained able to work, | began build- 


ing a circular wall of the clinkers, to enable us to | 
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spread what little canvass we had, over it; all the 
blankets we could 5 were hung inside, which I 
hoped would keep us from being frozen. After suc- 
ceeding in this, which eceupied us till dark, we 
made a fire to prepare our scanty supper, and some 
tea for the sick, I now discov that three of 
the men were absent; and on inquiry, found that 
they had gone down, in h of finding my tent, 
which they supposed had been left about a mile 
below, One may judge of my uneasiness, as it was 
pitehy dark, aud there was no trace whatever of a 
track, or any thing by which they could find their 
way back, over many dangerous chasms, I had 
barely wood enough to heat the water for the sick, 
and no more than a piece or two of candle, without 
any lantern, and therefore no obvious means of 
making a signal, However, as neceasity is the 
mother of invention, I turned my clothes out of the 
calabash, and fastening a piece wf a cotton shirt over 
it, made quite a respectable lantern; this was plaeed 
on the most conspicuous point. After the light had 
been extinguished several times, and a series of 
difficulties encountered in relighting it, we suc- 
ceeded in establishing our lighthouse; and though 
a feeble one, it had the desired effect, The men, 
when they first saw it, had already strayed off the 
track; and had it not been for the lantern, would 
not have been able to join us again, They came 
back, crawling on their hands and knees; and had 
travelled thus for most of the distance, The whole 
time they had been absent, was two hours and a 


| half. Although I felt very much displeased with 


their departure without permission, [ could not 
find fault with them,—so much was 1 rejoiced to 
see them in safety; and when I knew they had in- 
eurred all this fatigue and risk to make me more 
comfortable. 

The snow now began to fall fast. My steward, 
from his thoughtfulness, had an ample supply of 
tea, which he had carried in his knapsack to save it 
from being plundered; and consequently we had 
enough to supply all, 

The supper being ended, we stowed ourselves 
away within the circular pen; and while the men 
kept passing their jokes about its comforts, the 
wind blew a perfect hurricane without. The spirits 
of those who were sick began to revive; and al- 


| though there was scarcely a foot of level rock, all 


were soon fast asleep. I had little inclination in- 
deed to rest; for difficulties seemed to increase upon 


At about four o'clock in the morning, the snow 
had accumulated in such quantities on our canvass 
roof, that it broke in upon us, bringing down also 
some of the stones, This was a disagreeable ac- 
cident ; and after escaping from beneath the ruin, 
it became necessary to take the covering off and 
clear the snow out of the pen, which was nearly 
full, This was the work of nearly an hour of un- 
pleasant Inbour; but it was much more easily 
accomplished, than getting ourselves warm again, 
I Deas scarcely say, I passed a most uncomfortable 
night. 


hen daylight came, the storm had somewhat : 


abated in violence, and | despatched the men for 
the tents and wood, a part of which had been 
dropped by one of the natives within half a 
mile of our position. A man soon returned with 
the wood, and another brought forward a calabash, 
in which we fortunately found some provisions, 
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and we soon had what we little expected, some- 
| thing to eat, and what the men called a com- 
fortable breakfast. 


It was very pleasant to find the sick ones reviv- 
ing, and good-humour and cheerfulness 60 predo- 
minant among them that they seemed ready for 
further exertions. We had now all that was neces- 
sary to push on to the summit. I left a flag on 

| a rocky peak near by ; and this was afterwards 
called the Flag Station. 

About cleven o'clock we set out, and were 
obliged to cross a mass of elinkers, which our 
guide had hitherto endeavoured to avoid. When, 
after two hours’ laborious walking, we reached 
the top or terminal crater, it still continued snow- 
ing in squalls, with a keen south-west wind 
driving in our faces; the ground being covered 
a foot deep with snow, rendered it more danger- 

| ous and irksome to pass over such loose and de- 
tached masses, 
From intelligence that had been brought me by 
the gentlemen who had gone before and taken a 
hasty look into the crater, it was thought that the 
| deseent into it would prove easy, and that [ might 
encamp on its floor ; but T found after travelling a 
long distance over the rugged surface, that it was 
impossible to succeed in making adeseent. I was, 
therefore, compelled to return, and choose the 
smoothest place for our en ment I could 
find, It was after four o'clock, and but little 
time was left for the men to return, As soon as 
they had pitched the tent, within about sixty feet 
of the ledge of the crater, using large blocks of 
lava to confine its cords, I sent them off under 
charge of the guide to the Flag Station, and re- 
mained with my servants only, 
By six o'clock I thought that we had made our- 
selves comfortable for the night, and that the storm 
had so far moderated that it would not trouble us ; 
but o short hour proved the contrary. Our fire 
was dispersed, candles blown out, and the tent 
rocking and flapping as if it would go to as or 
| be torn asunder from its fastenings, and disappear 
| before the howling blast. I now felt that what we 
had passed through on the previous night was 

| comfort in comparison to this. The tent, how- 
ever, continued to stand, although it had many 
holes torn in it, and the ridge-pole had chafed 
through its top, 

It was truly refreshing, after the night we had 

to see the sun rising clear. It seemed 

quite small, and was much affected by horizontal 

refraction, as it appeared above the sea, forming a 

Jong horizontal ellipse of two and a half diameters, 

first enlarging on one side and then on another. 

| After it an ae ite height rants diam re 

above the horizon, the e@ pra inclined on 

the right, and in a few panei shuiewiit its 

longer axis became vertical, and it then enlarged 
at the bottom, somewhat in the form of an egg. 

My servants fruitlessly attempted to make a fire; 
after they had exhausted all their matches without 
success, we each took turns to ignite a stick after 


nearest approximation to it was plenty of smoke. 


but little sleep, we took to our blankets agam, to 
await the coming of some of the party from below. 

At about eleven o’élock on the 23rd, Drs. Judd 
and Pickering pulled open the tent, and found us 


the native fashion, but with no more success ; the | 


After making many vain attempts, and having had | 
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Appearance of the crater. 


al threo wrap 
passed the ni 


"The news 


up in our blankets. They had 
t at the Flag Station. 
r. Judd brought was far from en- 
couraging, nearly all the natives had deserted the 


boxes; many of them had not even reached the 
Recruiting Station, Ragsdale and his forty goats 
had not arrived; nor were there any tidings of the 
rah hai = ae _ natives hearing of our 
istresses, and probab! i 
refused to farnieh an , ; 
prices. The officers had very properly rejected 
the whole that was offered; for, although our al- 
lowance was small, we trusted that the provisions 
from the ship would arrive in a day or two at 
farthest. 

After getting a fire lighted, and something to 
eat, Drs. Judd, Pickering, and myself, set out to 
reconnoitre the crater for a more suitable place in 
which to establish the tents; but, after much search, 
we found none that offered so many facilities as 
that Dhad aceidentally chosen the first night. Dr. 
Pickering parted from ua, and was the first to make 
a descent into the crater. 


exaggeratin had | 
thing unless at exorbitant | 


Nothing can exceed the devastation of the moun- | 


tain: the whole area of it is one mass of lava, that 
has at one time been thrown out in a fluid state 


| from its terminal erater. There is no sand or other 


rock; nothing but lava, on whichever side the eye | 


is turned, ‘To appearance it is of different ages, 
some of very ancient date, though as yet not de- 
composed, and the alternations of heat and cold, 
with rain and snow, seem to have united in vain for 


its destruction. In some places, it is quite smooth, | 
or similar to what has already been described as | 
the pahothoi, or “satin stream;” again, it appears | 


in the form of clinkers, which are seldom found in 
heaps, but lie extended in beds for miles in Jength, 
sometimes a mile wide, and occasionally raised 
from ten to twenty feet above the surface of the 
surrounding lava, 

The place where these clinkers ap to me to 
have been formed is in the erater itself; there they 
have been broken up by contending forces, and 
afterwards ejected with the more fluid lava, and 
borne upon its surface down the mountain side, 
until they became arrested in their course by the 
accumulating weight, or stopped by the excessive 
friction that the mass had to overcome. In this 
way the beds, or rather streams, of them might have 
been formed, which would accumulate for miles, 
and continue to increase as the crater discharged 
this deseription of scoria, What strengthened my 
opinion in this respect was, that there were, ap 


rently, streams of pahoihoi coming out from under- | 


neath the masses of clinkers wherever they had 


shy . 

t is day we reeeived news of the arrival of 
Lieutenant Alden at the Recruiting Station, with 
the detachment from the ship; bat he had brought 


no provisions, and none had yet reached the sta- 


tion, This arrival, therefore, instead of supplying 
our wants rather increased them, 

The small transit was brought up this day, and, 
to add to my vexations, on opening it I found the 
level broken. 1 did not stop to inquire by what 
accident this had happened, but within ten minutes 
despatched an order to the ship for another, which 
was distant sixty miles, } 

In the evening, at 6 p..1., the thermometer stood 
at 29°, and during the night it fell to 22°. 
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Christmas-day set in te stormy, with snow 
and a gale from the south-west; it was very cold, 
and the only way we had of keeping warm was to 
wrap ourselves up with blankets and furs. We had 

aS ge to heat a little chocolate, a 
e small instruments having arrived, I began 
some of the observations, 

While the rest were employed in making our 
tents as tight as possible, in the one Dr. Judd and 
myself oceupied we discovered a great deposit of 
moisture, which, on examination, was found to be 
caused by steam issuing through a crack in the 
lava. On placing a thermometer in it, it rose to 
68°. The tent was forty feet from the edge of the 
precipice of the crater, and it was not surprising 

| that the steam should find its way up from the 
fires beneath, As it somewhat annoyed us, we 
pounded and filled the seam full of broken pieces 
of lava, This circumstance led to the discovery of 
a small piece of moss, the only living thing, either 

| animal or vegetable, that was found within six 
miles distance, or within four thousand feet of the 
height of the terminal crater, This moss was here 
nourished by the steam that escaped, which sup- 

| plied it with warmth and moisture. 

This day we made many experiments on the 
temperature of boiling water: the mean of the 


observations gave the boiling temperature at 188°, | 


being five hundred and sixty feet to each so 
of temperature, At the voleano of Kilauea, I had 
found it less than five hundred and fifty feet to 
each degree; while the result of caref 


and fifty-five feet to the degree, and at the Recruit- 
ing Station, five hundred and fifty-eight feet. 

e also employed ourselves in building a high 
stone wall around a space large enough to contain 
the houses and tents, when they should all arrive, 
having found the necessity of it to protect ourselves 
from the violent winds, Besides this, each tent 
was to be surrounded by a separate wall, up as 
high as the eaves, when completed. 

Some of the boxes now began 
appearance, by the aid of the sailors from the ship; 
but the provisions hiad not arrived, and the allow- 

anee was again reduced, Most of the men were 
reported as without shoes, having worn out those 
they left the ship with; and being barefooted, 
| could not move over the sharp vitreous lava, 
| Many of them were likewise snid to be ill with the 
mountain-sickness, Wood was brought up, and 
water sent down to the lower station, in exchange, 

The wind had been fresh throughout the day; 
but towards night it began to increase, and by 
eight o'clock we had another violent gale from the 
south-west. I do not think I ever passed such a 
night: it blew a perfect hurricane for several 
hours, causing an incessant slamming, banging, and 
flapping of the tents, as though hundreds o 
sons were beating them with clubs. These noises, 
added to the howling of the wind over the crater, 
rendered the hours of darkness truly awful. 

The two other tents were blown “y's Sig mine 
stood firm, The men Iny under the fallen tents, 
and were made far more comfortable after the 
accident. It was impossible to stand against the 
gusts; and we watched all night, for no one could 
sleep, The thermometer fell to 17° inside the 
tent; and water in the bags, under my pillow, 
roze. About three o'clock, the wind began to 


a 
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experi- | 
ments at the Sunday Station gave five hundred | 


to make their | 


| articles, together with pieces of the porta 
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moderate; and at sunrise, we found the tempera- 
evo the ived on the 25th, respecting 
; enews received on the 25th, 
the condition of the men, I determined to see them 
myself. Dr. Judd and I therefore set out on the 
morning of the 26th; and when about two miles 
from the summit, we met Lieutenant Alden, Dr, 
Pickering, and Mr. Eld, who were coming up to 
see me, to report the condition of the men. The 
account they gave of them was any thing but 
eheering. On the arrival of Lieutenant Alden, [ 
had directed that he should take an intermediate 
post between Lieutenant Budd’s Recruiting Sta- 
tion and the summit crater, in order that the men 
belonging to one station might be able to bring up 
their loads and return before night. This, Lieu- 
tenant Alden informed me, he had done: his sta- 
tion was at the height 
hundred feet. 

I now saw more strongly the necessity of my 
going down, in order to ascertain the exact situa- 
tion of things, give the men encouragement, and 
renew the spirit with which they had left the ship, 
as volunteers. I have always found that sailors 
are easily encouraged; and by putting a light heart 


of eleven thousand eight | 


and cheerful face upon the times, they quickly re- | 


assume their good spirit; and this I found to be the 
case in the present instance, 

We parted; Lieutenant Alden, Dr. Pickering, 
and Mr. Eld going up to the terminal crater, while 
Dr. Juddand myself continued to descend for about 
four miles, There we found a large number of 
men in a temporary tent, lying on the panels of the 
portable houses: some of them were suffering from 
mountain-sickness, others vomiting; some had nt- 
tacksof diarrhaa, others had not got over theirforced 
march, and showed me their bleeding feet and shoe- 
less condition; all were looking half-sav with 
ov wn beards, dirty and ragged clothes,—so 
totally different from their trim and neat appear- 
ance on board ship, that I was shocked at the 
change produced in so short a time. 

Whilst Dr. Judd administered to the sick, 1 
spoke to those who were well, and succeeded in 
animating them: they all assured me they were 
e pluck,” and such I afterwards found them. 
T ian about mending their shoes and making 
sandals; and by the next day, many were trans- 
porting small loads up the mountain side. 

At about four o'clock we reached the Recruiting 
Station, having encountered the boxes and various 
ble house, 
strewed along the way. These had been left by the 
natives, who deserted en masse when those who had 
left me the first night came down giving exagge- 
rated accounts of the cold, and other difficulties of 
the journey. 1 found Lieutenant Budd quite well, 
and only a few of the men that were with him sick: 
they had little or no provisions, 

The difference of temperature between the alti- 
tude of fourteen thousand and nine thousand feet 
was very apparent: we could now enjoy sitting in 
the open air without feeling cold; it was as if we 
had passed at once from winter tospring. Although, 
ten days before, I had looked upon this spot as 
particularly barren, being destitute of vegetation 
and without water, yet, by comparison with the 
upper station which we had just left, every thing 
now ap comfortable. It had been chosen, 
as I have said before, for a very remarkable caye, 
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was found dry, warm, and large enough to have 
accommodated the whole party. All the sick were 
immediately transported here, and placed under 
the superintendence of Dr. Judd and his assistants. 
The men here had ured a large turtle-shell 
from the natives, and in commemoration of their 
jaunt, engraved on it all their names, and nailed it 
toa which they erected at the mouth of 


We passed the night with Lieutenant Budd, and 
although the lava floor of the tent was a rough bed, 
we jehion enjoyed so sound a sleep. 

After arranging every thing relative to the pro- 
visions, when they should arrive, and visiting the 
sick with Dr. Judd, I determined to return to the 
top. The doctor remained for a day or two, to 
arrange matters with the natives at the lower sta- 
tion, 80 a8 to have our supplies more regularly for- 
warded, Taking with me James G. Clarke, a sea- 
man, I agnin started for the summit, heavily laden 
with provisions. In order to prevent any accident 
by losing the direction, small flags were placed, as 
we went up, within sight of each other, We 
reached the observatory at the terminal crater 
at four o'clock, after a hard walk of six hours, 
We had now three stations, viz.; the Recruiting 
Station, Lieutenant Alden's, and the Flag Station, 
under the sergeant of marines. These made it 
A more easy task to get the loads up, although 
it would require a longer time, 

I found they had built some part of the wall 
around our encampment on the summit, and bein 
apprehensive that we were again to have | 
weather, we all joined to secure the tents more 
effectually against the anticipated storm, 

The cold, this day, to our feelings was intense, 
although the temperature was not lower than 26°. 
| All our exertions in carrying stone for the wall, 
and violent exercise, could not keep us warm, Dr, 
| Pickering came in, towards dark, half frozen, 
having made the circuit of the three craters, which 
had occupied him nearly all day. 

The two chronometers, with the pendulam clock, 
and some of the pendulum ap us, had reached 
the top during the day ; and I was rejoiced to find, 
on examination and comparison with the one I had, 
that no difference of rate had yet taken place, 

On the 28th the day dawned with fine weather, 
and continued beautifully clear, We were employed 
in taking observations, and the transit was set 
firmly, to get the passage of the stars: a wall was 
also built around the observatory, to protect it from 
the wind, 

On the 20th we were busy putting up the pen- 
dalum apparatus, A short time after noon, Dr, 
Judd again joined us with the joyful news that the 
party from the ship had arrived, with sixty days’ 
provisions for as many men. I now felt that 
through our own perseverance we should succeed 
in obtaining our wishes, for with this supply we could 
remain sufficiently long to effect my object in visit- 
| ing the mountain, 

At night, on the 30th, we had a visit from the 

old gel Keaweehu, the bird-eatcher, who gave 
us the name of the te crater, as Moku-a- 
weo-weo, and of that south of it as Pohakuohanalei. 
According to his statement, Moku-a-weo-weo 
emitted fire not long after Cook’s visit, and again 
five years since, on the north side. 


which had now become our hospital, and which | 
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into each other by the mist, as to exhibit a tone of 
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We now erected our pendulum-house, and 
Treble, the armourer, succeeded in rendering the 
bar - the pendulum-frame as good as it was ori- 

inally. 
euthe view from the western side of the dome of 
Mauna Loa was, as we anw it, ingly grand. 
In the distance, the island of Mam emerged from 
and broke the line of the deep blue horizon, while 
its lower side was dimmed by a whitish haze, that 
seemed to unite it to the island of Hawaii. The 
same haze enveloped the hills of Kohala on our 
right, and the western extremity of Hawaii. 
Nearer to us was Hualalai, the third great moun- 
tain of Hawaii, up whose sides a compact mass of 
white fleecy clouds was impelled by the sea-breeze, 
To otr right rese in bold relief Mauna Kea, 
covered with its snowy mantle; and at our feet 
was spread out, between the three great moun- 
tains, the black plain of lava, overhung by a dusky 
pall of clouds, All these features were so blended 


harmony that could hardly be conceived, consider- 
ing the variety of the forms, characters, and dis- | 
tances of the objects, and which seemed to blend 
earth, sea, and sky into one. I can never hope | 
again to witness so sublime a scene, to on 
which excited such feelings that I felt relieved 
when I turned from it to engage in the duties that 
had called me to the spot, 

It was not without some nervous excitement 
that I placed my instrument on the highest point 
ef Mauna Loa, within a few feet of its crater, and 
turned it upon Mauna Kea, to measure the difference 
in the height of these twin giants of the Pacific, 

The very idea of standing on the summit of one 
of the highest peaks in the midst of this vast ocean, 
in close proximity toa precipice of profound depth, 
overhanging an ense crater “ outrageous ns a 
sea,” with molten rock, would have been exciting 
even to a strong man; but the sensation was over- 
powering to one already exhausted by breathin 
the rarefied air, anid toiling over the Java whic 
this huge cauldron must have vomited forth in 
quantities-sufficient to form a dome sixty miles in 
diameter, and nearly three miles in height, 

I was still in doubt which mountain I should find 
the highest; for although previous measurements 
had given itin favour of Mauna Kea, yet I had 
found Mauna Loa about three hundred feet higher 
than it had been reported to be, Double the zenith 
angle was soon obtained, and decided itin favour of | 
Mauna Kea, and subsequent calculations gave one | 
cone of it as one hun and ninety-three feet | 
above the place where I stood. Although twin 
mountains, they are of very different character, 
Mauna Kea is a vast mound topped with cones, 
nine in number, whilst Mauna Loa is a smooth 
dome, On the former the frosts of winter prevail, 
while the latter has internal fives, and occasionally 
vomits forth its Java to the very point where the 
other begins to rise, covering its broad flanks with 
layers of rocks, 

When day broke, on the 13th January, all was 
bustle on the summit of Mauna Loa. Every one 
was engaged in taking down and packing up the in- 
struments and equipage, loaded with which the na- 
tive labourers scam off. Some of them, in- 
deed, unable to bear the cold any longer, and hoping 
to obtain loads afterwards, withdrew without bur- 


dens, 


| this 
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At nine o'clock, Dr. Judd, myself, and six of the 
crew of the Vincennes, bade adieu to the walled vil- 
lage we had built. The men showed their delight 
at quitting this barren and desolate spot by three 
hearty cheers. 

Previous to our departure, I had the words 
“Pendulum Peak, January, 1841,” cut in the lava 
within our village. J. G. Clarke, one of the seamen 
belonging to the Vincennes, who made these marks 
came to me and desired, on the part of the men, 
that I would allow them to add to it U. 5. Ex. Ex., 
in order that there might be no mistake as to who 
had been there; to this I readily gave my consent. 
This was the same man who had been wounded at 
Malolo, and one of the best and most useful we had 
with us; in himself he united many employments, 
as a seaman, drummer, fifer, cook, and stone-cutter; 
knew a little of physic, sang a good sailor’s song, 
and was withal a ! 

The wind when we set out, blew very strong 
from the south-west, and flurries of snow were 
passing by every few minutes. In two hours we 
reached the Recruiting Station, where we found 
Lieutenant Alden and many Kanakas on their way 
up. After a rest of two hours, and obtaining new 
shoes, we went on and reached the Sunday Station 
at five o’clock, scarcely nble to drag one foot after 
the other. Here we were soon enveloped in mist, 
and found the soft and delightful temperature of 
spring. I. cannot venture to describe the effect 
produced on us after our three weeks’ sojourn 
on the cold, bleak, and barren summit. — I felt for 
the first time in my life fairly broken down, and 
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almost the soothing effects of the loomi-loomi, 
which the natives at once offered as a relief to me: 
it may be called a lesser shampooing, and consists, 
as practised in the Sandwich Islands, of a gentle 
kneading of the limbs, which has a great tendency 
to restore the circulation, and relax the muscles 
and joints. The natives use it for rheumatism, 
headache, and all kinds of pains. It requires some 
skill to do it well, and there is the greatest differ- 
ence in the performance between persons who are 
practised in it and those who are not. The chiefs 
generally have two employed at the same 
time. We soon had a good fire made before our 
Hawaiian hut ; its warmth, together with an ex- 
cellent supper, made us comfortable, and we were 
soon asleep on the dried 

The next morning, when I awoke, all nature 
seemed to be alive: the songs of the birds, the 
cheerful voices of the natives, were delightful; the 

reen foliage gave every thing an air of spring. 
Gawera's stiff as scarcely to be able to move, 
which was all that now remained to remind us of 
the scenes we had left, and the fatigues we had 
undergone. When we again set off, it was amusing 
to see the whole party moving along with their 
stiff and aching limbs, trying to appear but little 
fatigued. At twelve o’clock we ‘reached the sta- 
tion where we had abandoned our chairs, and I 
never was more relieved than when I reached 
mine, for I was quite unable to walk any further. 
Here, also, we were met by the natives with fruit ; 
indeed, every step we took seemed to be restoring 
us to the comforts of life, 
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By the 15th of February, 1841, I found that my 
long detention at Hilo would place it out of my 
power to visit the Marquesas Islands, as I had 
intended. I therefore determined, before return- 
ing to Oahu, to pass a short time at Maui; and as— 
we had = soa ~ field a research Bee peo 
I gave orders to Messrs. Pickering, Drayton, an 
Braskéssidge, to take cin. es in a small 
vessel, in order that they might have a longer time 
to explore that island. Dr. Judd took passage in 
the same vessel, to return to Oahu. On the Sth 


of March, we succeeded in getting to sea. 


The longitude of Waiakea Bay was found to be 
156° 3’ W., latitude 19° 43/51" N. 

The afternoon was fine, and the snowy peak of 
Mauna Kea was quite distinct ; by running a base 
line with the patent log, and obtaining the requisite 


angles, we made its height thirteen thousand six 


hundred and fifty-six feet. 


At midnight, being nearly up with Kahoolawe, 
we hove-to, to await daylight, as I wished to look 


for a shoal that was supposed to exist off its southern — 


end, I passed within two and a half miles of that 
point, and had nothing less than seven and a quar- 
ter fathoms water. By half-past nine we had 
entirely lost the trades, owing to the high land, and, 
after being becalmed for an hour, we took a light 
sea-breeze from the south-west, which slowly 
brought us to an anchorage in Lahaina Roads, 
abreast of the king’s fd 

The island of Maui is anes cw nests 
sha insulas, connected a isthmus, 
Sr ice bet higher than the beach, Although 
on a first view the peninsulas resemble each other, 
on closer examination they are found to be very 
different. East Maui is the largest of the two, and 


rises im one unbroken mountain ten thousand feet 


in elevation, which falls almost perpendicularly 


King's palace. 
me of Lahaina. 
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Private apartments of the king. 
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towards the sea, West Maui has re sharp 

and ridges, which are divided by deep val- 
eys,and which in descending towards the sea open 
out and form sloping plains on the north and 
south sides of considerable extent. The highest 
peak of West Maui was found, by triangulation, to 
be six thousand one hundred and thirty feet. 

An officer was at once despatched to wait upon 
| the king, who signified his ‘desire to see me in the 

afternoon. I accordingly had the honour of wait- 
ing on him, and was received with great warmth 
and kindness, I paid hima long visit, in which the 
conversation turned principally on the business of 
his islands. 

The king’s palace is built of coral rock, and is 
only half finished: it already seems to be in a 
somewhat dilapidated state, and exhibits poverty 
| tather than regal magnificence. I could not but 
feel that too little attention had been given to his 
household by those who have had the management 
of his affairs. I regretted to see that any change, 
except for the better, had been effected in the 
native style of accommodation. His present re- 
| sidence is neither calculated to maintain the respect 
af his subjects, nor to enhance his importance in 
the eyes of foreigners. 1 am well aware that im- 
provements are going on near to and connected 
with the situation his house occupies, but I believe 
that these could all have been long since finished, 
had proper exertions been made. 


The town of Lahaina ia built along the beach for | 


a distance of three-quarters of a mile : it is princi- 
| pally composed of grass-houses, situated as near 
the beach as possible: it has one principal street, 
with a few others running at right angles. After 
the king's palace, the fort is the most conspicuous 
object; its form is quadrangular, the longest side 
facing the sea : it is of little nceount, however, as a 
defence, serving chiefly to confine unruly subjects 
and sailors in, The area within is about one acre, 
and the walls are twenty feet high. By the ob- 
servations which I made here, it is situated in 
| longitude 150° 41° W,, latitude 20° 51' 50” N. 
I had the pleasure of receiving his majesty on 
| board, with suitable honours, accompanied by his 
suite. They made avery respectable appearance ; 
and although what J had already seen of the king 
had greatly prepossessed me in his favour, a visit 

which I paid him before my d re tended 
greatly to increase the interest I felt for his wel- 
fare. Instead of being reeeived in the dilapidated 
and half-finished palace, 1 was ushered over a 
small causeway toa short distance behind it, into 
his private apartments, and introduced to his wife, 
who had been very unwell. She is not acknow- 
ledged as queen. Sheis the daughter of an inferior 
chief on the island of Hawaii, and the iest 
woman on the island, The king, it is believed, 
married her from affection, and against the wishes 
of his chiefs, after they had prohibited his marriage 
with his sister Nahienaena. In order to prevent 
any dispute in the succession to the throne, it was 
ie | deemed necessary that the king should 
| take all the women of the highest rank as his 
| wives, and all the children born of them were de- 
clared and considered as his heirs. 

The present king is said to be the natural son of 
Kamehameha J.,and became, from political causes, 
heir to the throne, 

After crossing the causeway we reached a small 


island: on this was a grass-house of moderate 
dimensions, surrounded by hibiscus trees, which 
grow quite low, and made a bower almost imper- 
vious to the sun’s rays, At the entrance of the 
house I was met by his majesty, dressed in a 
roundabout of blue cloth, white pantaloons, 
He led the way into the bower, in the centre of 
which his wife was lying in a clean white hammock, 
suspended between the trees, Every thing about 
her was pleasant-looking, betokening care and 
attention to her comfort, and a degree of refine- 
ment I little expected to see, Although unwell, 
she showed many marks of beauty, and I was 
much struck with her appearance. 

The king told me these were their private apart- 
ments, where they could remain undisturbed and 
free from intrusion. They passed most of their 
time together, and he pointed outa small hut of 
ti-leaves that he had constructed for her, in which 
she had been lying oh new-mown grass, The king 
pointed out the improvements he had in contem- 
plation, but complained that he had not money to 
carry them on, Although his income is very eon- 
siderable, in tapas and native produce, and would 
have constituted great wealth in former times, yet 


| from the depreciation in the value of these articles, 


it is now of little value. He has so many hangers- 
on, that it takes a large amount to supply, main- 
tain, and clothe them, even in the ordinary gar- 
ments of the island. These circumstances leave 
the king quite as poor as any of his subjects, 

The little domestic scene I had witnessed gave 
me great pleasure, the more so from being quite 
unexpected ; and I found afterwards that very few 
are ever admitted to this sanctum sanctorum. I 
take pleasure in mentioning it, 1s I had not before 
given his majesty credit for the domestic virtues, 
which I am now satisfied he possesses to a great 
degree, both from the tenor of his conversation and 
the pleasing picture he exhibited in the last inter- 
view I had with him. 

His wife is much fairer than the natives usually, 
and she has not so coarse and disproportionate a 
figure as seems characteristic of the females of 
distinction in these islands. Her features, how- 
ever, were decidedly of the native character. The 
tone of voice was pleasing and ladylike, 

Wishing to inspect the female seminary of Wai- 
luku, which I had heard much spoken of, I went 
over to it, in company with Mr. Drayton. One of 
the chiefs was obliging enough to furnish me with 
a horse for the occasion. 

The seminary of Wailuku consists of an extensive 
range of coral and adobe buildings, beautifully 
situated on an inclined plane, with high and massive 
preeipices behind, in a flourishing village, which 
shows more of systematic improvement and organ- 
ized exertion than any place I have met with in the 
Hawaiian islands, The fields, also, are better 
fenced, and the crops more diligently attended to, 
We were et! received by the Rev. Mr. Greene, 
his lady, and Miss Ogden, who have the charge of 
the establishment, which consists of eighty scholars, 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen years. 
Every opportunity was afforded me of inspecting 
the establishment, and while [ found much to com- 
mend, there were many things I could have desired 
to see changed, 

In the first place, I was much struck with the 
appearance of a want of cleanliness in the dresses 
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of the scholars, contrasting so unfavourably with 
the neatness and cleanliness of the rest of the 
establishment, Neither can it be expected that 
they should imbibe cleanly habits, or be able to 
preserve them, when they are allowed to wear their 
clothes ag from the beginning to the end 
of the week, e dress consists of the usual loose 
gown adopted in the islands, and in which these 
children are allowed to sleep, On Saturday they 
wash, and on Sunday make their appearance in a 
white cotton smock, shawl, and bonnet, the latter 
of their own manufacture. Their dormitory is a 
long adobe building, with walls two feet thick, 
divided into compartments twelve feet by ten, each 
of which accommodates three scholars, More than 
| half of this space is occupied by their bed, which 
is made of mats laid on a bank of ti-leaves, or 
sugar-cane, about two feet thick, with a small 
pillow of about eight inches square. What clothes 
they had were hung up in the corners, and a scanty 
supply they appeared to be. Holls of tapa were 
| laid on the mats, which serve to cover them at 
night. The only ventilation was through a small 
window and the os dai the partition-wall, which 
was left open, I passed imto several 
small rooms, all of which had a musty smell, as of 
decayed or mouldy vegetable matter. It was no 
longer a subject of surprise to me that the esta- 
blishment had obtained the name of being un- 
healthy, or that several of the girls had died *. 

While Mr. Greene gives the scholars instruction 
in the varions departments of education, Miss 
Ogden teaches them all kinds of useful employ- 
ments, such as spinning, weaving, knitting, sewing, 
quilting, millinery, &e. She has, also, the super- 
intendence of their eating apartment, and no 
place could be better arranged than this part of 
the establishment: every thing has a useful pur- 
pose, and one readily sees the practical operation 
of all that isdoing. I had the pleasure of seein 
the scholars at their meals, where all was regula 
and went. according to rule: those who were ap- 
pointed to “wash yp” kept their places while the 
rest left the table. They made a better appearance 
at their morning meal than they had done on the 
day of our arrival, wearing now neat white capes ; 
but I still caw the same frocks. I do not, however, 
wish to give the idea that they are not in reality 
clean: they are so beyond a doubt, as I understood 
they bathed almost every day; but they did not 
look tidy. Miss Ogden took her place at a small 
table, whence she was enabled to overlook the 
whole. Their food is that of the country, consist- 
ing principally of poe and fish, and they are occa- 
sionally indulged with molasses, 

Baths and walking-grounds are prepared for 
them, where they can take exercise, The avowed 
object of this establishment is to educate the 
daughters of Hawaii as wives for the young men 
bi ame concen organo ey = ~ 
and clothed by Missionary Society, and it 
proposed that they shall remain at the establish- 
ment until they be married, 

One courtship has already taken place by letters; 
and I was informed these were the first love-letters 
that had ever been written in this group. I was 

* I have since understood (hat this defect has been 
romedied, the scholars having been provided with bedsteals 
and bedding, and that no cases of sickness have since oc- 

curred. 
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extremely desirous of obtaining the originals or 
copies, but was not successful. The correspond- 
ence appears to have been carried on under the 
eye of the missionaries, and the expressions they 
contained were very common-place. 

This whole establishment does great credit to 
those who are engaged in rearing it up, om ac- | 
count of the method and perseverence with which 
it is carried on, It is extremely gratifying to see 
efforts of this kind made, but I cannot help doubt- 
ing the policy of not allowing any of the burden of 
it fall upon the natives themselves (the parents), 
The only argument advanced in justification of 
this course, was the rather unsatisfactory one, 
that these people cannot understand and appre- 
ciate sufficiently the advantages, to be persuaded 
to contribute to the education of their children, 
As far as my own observations went, I believe this 
to be an error. As long as the children are edu- 
cated and maintained gratis, the natives will never 
make any exertions to furnish the means. Some 
of the natives said to me,on my making inquiry 
why their children were not at the seminary, that 
they could not get them there, for all those ad- 
mitted were selected by the missionaries, and there 
are no other means of tuition; they also added, 
that they would be willing to contribute a few 
dollars for the education of their children, if 
allowed. 

The objection to the system of this 
school, in my opinion, is that the pupils are not 
taken at an earlier age, and before their habits are 
in any way formed, and that it is attempted to 
educate them exclusively for civilized life as it now 
is, Taken at too advanced an age, they have 
searcely an ge Eka ag of forgetting the life of 
ease they led while in their savage state ; and thus 
their early impressions remaining still uneradi- 
cated, they return almost as soon as they leave the 
school to their savage state, finding it more easy 
than to keep up their partially civilized habits ; 
whereas, if they were taken very young, and put 
under a course of discipline that would make their 
improvement permanent, and were, besides, taught 
the way of maintaining themselves as they now 
are, by useful employment, they would not be so 
likely to relapse into their former habits, or adopt 
those of their parents. I have little doubt, that 
such a course would be a great means of reform- 
ing many of their parents, as far as they are sus- 
ceptible of reformation ; for the relation between — 
parents and children is altogether different with 
them from what it is among us, parents being in- 
variably under the control of the children, after 
the latter have grown up, 

The plan of taking the children, as is done, from 
the dregs of the natives, is, I think, another mis- 
take. The higher orders in a monarchinl system 
of government ought to be more carefully instructed 
than the others, This principle is admitted by the 
establishment of the chiefs’ school at Honolulu, 
and I see no reason why it should not equally 

ply to the children of the petty chiefs, or second 
Fr I am, indeed, satisfied that greater advan- 
uee would be derived from such a course, and the 
school would, in this way, become more i 
Parents of rank would, also, be enabled to 
assist in ita maintenance, and the lower orders, as 
elsewhere, would imitate the higher, 

1 must do full justice to the good fare and kind 
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attentions of Mrs. Greene ; and from the appear- 
ance of the supper-table, I could readily have 


believed myself in New England instead of the | 


Hawaiian Islands, 

Early the next morning, Mr, Drayton and my- 
self went to breakfast with Mr. Baily and his wife. 
He is the assistant missionary at this station, and 
superintends the school for boys, It being Satur- 
day, and a ai we had not the pleasure of see- 


| ing the echo 
r. Baily had provided bountifully for us, and 
there was ample evidence here that this was a 
land of plenty, to all these who exercised ordi- 
nary industry. 
| After breakfast, Mr. Greene was obliging 
enough to accompany us to see the sugar-mills 
and taro-plantations, in the valley of the Wailuku. 
The sugar-manufactory is an experiment of the 


king, and is now under the superintendence of a— 


Chinese, By some awkward mistake in making 
the ent, his majesty’s interests were entirely 
lost sight of, and it is said that he will lose money, 
although his agents have a prospect of considerable 
in. The iron-work of the mill was imported 
rom the United States, and is turned by water- 
power. The water-wheel is badly constructed : it 
is a breast-wheel, with great loss of power, 

There appears bat little economy about the 
establishment : as an instance of this, instead of 
drying and preparing the cane for fuel, they use 
wood altogether, which is very searce, and costs 
much to transport it, The sugar appears to be of 

dl quality, and with proper attention, the manu- 
acture could no doubt be made profitable. I un- 
derstood from the Chinese who had charge, that 
| the sugar eould be sold at four cents per pound, 
and that with a proper economy as to fuel, might 
be reduced to half hat sum. 

Both the king and chiefs have a desire to en- 
courage the arts and agriculture. Unfortunately, 
however, after they have incurred expenses, they 
| are obliged to give the sole direction into the hands 
| of those who have nothing but their own interests 
| in view, The consequence is, that in all these un- 
dertakings the king and chiefs have found them- 
selves deceived, by listening to foreigners by whom 
res have been defrauded. 


e now rode down the valley among the taro- | 


patches, and over to the Sand-hills; where was a 


mound of human bones,—a perfect Golgotha, | 


There appears to be no tradition respecting this 
accumulation of mortal relics. By some it is sup- 
posed to have been a burying-place after a battle, 
for the place where they were found was known to 
be a battle-ground. Bloody contests, indeed, must 


have taken oe here, if we are to judge from the | 


number of skeletons which are exposed. Some of 
these are in a state of perfect preservation, and I re- 
gretted not being able to transport one to the ship. 
Near this place we saw several boys anxiously 
watching some object, and on getting near them, 
found they were employed in catching birds. This 
| was done by baiting small sticks, to which a strin 
was tied, and the pea end of the string fasten 
to a small stone: the bird swallows the stick along’ 
with the bait, and in attempting to fly off, it 
pierces his throat, and he is thus secured. 


After riding around these plains we returned to | 


Wailuku, where we partook of a sumptuous lunch, 
und parted under a feeling of obligation for the 


tt EERE — 


kind attentions we had received, and the tokens of | 
remembrance from the scholars. We reached | 
Lahaina before dark, after a fatiguing ride, 

On our way I heard a rumour that one of the 
boats had been lost, which made me anxious to get 
on board as soon as ible. IT had been flatter- 
ing myself that from dangers of this kind we were, 
at least for the present, exempt; but the report 

ved too true. Previous to leaving Lahaina, I 
ad despatched Lieutenant Budd, with Passed- 
Midshipman May, in charge of two boats, and it 
was to one of these tliat the accident occurred. 
Lieutenant Budd gave the following account of it. 

At ten o’clock, on the 9th of March, they left 
the ship, when it was blowing n moderate breeze, 
and steered for the south point of Knhoolawe. 
After they had ded some distance on their 
way, it fell calm for a short time, and then the 
trade-wind set in strong from the northward and 
eastward, and soon increased to a stiff gale, the 
sea rising to a dangerous height for the boats. 
Just after doubling the point of Kahoolawe, Passed- 
Midshipman May, in the Leopard, hailed Lieute- 
nant Budd, to report that his boat was sinking; 
and four of the men were perceived to be baling. 
Lieutenant Badd pulled alongside, and seeing the 
boat was settling, ordered the anchor to be dropped, 
Most of the crew continued to bale with their hats, 
whilst the rest passed out the most important arti- 
cles. A portion of the Leopard's crew, who could 
not swim, were now ordered to get into the Grey- | 
hound; Lieutenant Budd intending to land them 
and return for those on the wreck. The men who | 
were thus left said that the boat was drifting to 
sea, and wished to be taken off; but this would 
have endangered the lives of all. Passed-Mid- 
shipman May, perceiving their unwillingness to 
remain, jumped overboard and joined them: his 
example encouraged them to do their best, Lieu- 
tenant Budd succeeded in as short a time as possi- 
ble in landing the men and articles from his boat, 
and then returned. He found the boat sinking 
fast, and the officer and men supporting them- 
selves with the oars. The boat was now turning 
over and over as every wave struck her. Mr. May 
and the rest of the men were taken on board, and 
they then returned to the shore, all much ex- 
hausted, Lieutenant Budd, seeing that the side of 
the boat had been stove in by a heavy sea, and the 
impossibility of hi or being able to repair the 
boat, left her to her fate, and took such measures 
as he found necessary for the comfort of his men. 
Lieutenant Budd deserves much credit for his pre- 
sence of mind in preserving the lives of the men 
prea aia him, as well as protecting them after- 
wards unnecessary exposure, 

Kahoolawe, the island they were now on, lies to 
the west of the south end of Maui, and is fourteen 
miles long by five miles wide. It is uninhabited, 
except by a few poor fishermen, and is used as a 
place of exile: at this time, there was one state 
prisoner confined on it, Lieutenant Budd re- 
turned to the ship on the 15th. 

I visited, in company with some of the officers, 
the seminary of Lahainaluna, situated on the hill 
behind the town, and about two miles distant from 
it, The road thither was partly made by the 
pupils of the seminary. We foun the students at 
work along this road, making stone walls. Many 
of them were large boys or young men, Their 


Seminary of Lahalnaluna.—Plan suggested 
for the improvement of this seminary. 


mode of working was not systematic, and every 
one cae to be doin aig 
they did not appear to identified with their 
work, but seemed more like a rabble, We were 
received by the Rey. Mr, Andrews, who was kind 
enough to show us the whole establishment. 

On our ap » we noticed an air of neglect, 
and partieularly in the out-buildings. The garden 
also was in bad order; indeed, nothing s 
well in it, because its situation is too high for irri- 
gation, which in this climate is absolutely neces- 
sary. ‘The soil is composed of a red clay, which 
in dry weather forms a fine dust, covering every 
thing, and which the daily winds continually raise 
into clouds, These cireumstances t an ob- 
stacle to one of the great objects of the institution, 
while the searcity of water prevents the inculea- 
tion of habits of persona! cleanliness, of which the 
natives stand in great need. 
| In all the departments of this establishment I 

suw nothing but ill-directed means, and a waste of 
funds that might have been avoided by proper 
forethought, and a full examination of the subject 
by practical men. The school has passed its meri- 
dian, and is now fast going to decay, a fact which 
must strike every one on a casual visit. The dis- 
cipline of the scholars is loose and irregular; they 
are their own rulers, and make their own laws: in 
this respect it may be called a republican school, 
The scholars act by committees, and without the 
knowledge or consent of their teachers, in every 
thing that conceyns themselves and their apart- 
ments, As may be supposed, they are left to settle 
their own disputes, and little discipline of any kind 
exists, 

It is easy to point ont the defects in an esta- 
blishment, but much more difficult to suggest a 
remedy, The difficulty is, perhaps, not easil 
overcome, but I will offer one or two plans, which 
appeared to me to be feasible, and calculated to 
give the natives a turn towards becoming a pastoral 
as well a5 an agricultural people. ithe pupils 
should be taught the care of cattle and the super- 
intendence of flocks, to which pursuit the ter 
part of the land of these islands is well alapted. 
A sufficient inducement might be held out for 
exertion, by giving them a portion of the increase 
of the flocks, that would recompense them for 
their care, without in ing the expenses of the 
society. Above all things, in their manual-labour 
schools the higher branches should not be taught 
| before the pupils are all well grounded in the lower 
ones; for instance, I can conceive of nothing more 
absurd and useless than spending the time of both 
teachers and scholars in studying Greek, as was 

d. Fortunately for the students, however, 
they could not proceed for want of books. [ would 
not be understood as throwing any blame on the 
missionaries: there are many errors commitced 
and expenses incurred in conducting a mission, 
that ought to be looked at with Snide charity by 
those a are visiters, as well as by the society at 
home, Even a slight knowledge of the situation of 
things will show how difficult it is for the Board of 
Missions to judge of the expenses incurred in car- 
rying on their operations, and how unwise it is for 
the managers at home to control their agents, 
except by some — rules applicable to their 
duties. The employment of persons in whom they 
have confidence is the best and only security; and 
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at he thought best: | 


| properly developed. This is | 


Roadstead of Lahaina. 
District of Wailuku, 
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if those who are invested with the power should 

9 a wrong use of it, the remedy is to remove 
em, 

Much discontent has been caused, and the nse- 
fulness of the missionaries impaired, by the con- 
trol which the Board of Missions exercises over 
their conduct. The restriction on the liberty of 
the and the extravagance complained of, is 
not justly ¢ able to the convention; for, con- 
stituted as the is, it is impossible it should 
be otherwise, and the effect naturally arises from 
employing an irresponsible body, I am well satis- 
fied that harm results to the cause from want of 
full confidence being extended to those who are 
engaged in these duties. 

ahaina being the great resort of our whalers in 
these islands, a survey was made of the roadstead. 
The chief reason for resorting to this place is, that 
their crews are more easily kept in order, and have 
not that temptation to visit the shore that is expe- 
rienced at Honolulu; entice ee . in 

ter plen articularly potatoes, which are 
Pied Wahuidanwasiees highlands of Maui. 

Lahnina contains about three thousand inhabit- 
ants. More order reigus here than in any other 
town of the same size I have seen in Polynesia, 
This is to be attributed to the influence exerted by | 
the authorities, and to the absence of foreigners, 
and their attendant grog-shops. 

The district of Wailuku is composed of valley 
and upland, The soil in the former is extremely 
rich and well watered ; the upland, also, produces 

crops when sufficient moisture can be had. 

vtatoes, curn, sugar-eane, and sweet-potatoes, 

are et chief products of the windward side of the 
island. 


® 


is 

In some places there are extensive woods, the 
trees in which are of large size ; but the timber is 
of little value, being either soft and spongy, or 
hard and difficult to work. Of the former kinds 
the natives make their canoes. 

The district of Kula, on East Maui, although 
extremely rough and rocky, has a loamy, rich, and 
productive soil: it produces the finest Lrish pota- 
toes, turnips, corn, melons, and wheat, The latter, 
of an excellent quality, is found growing wild, It 
was introduced about twenty years before our 
visit, planted, and not the least attention paid to 
it ; instead, however, of “running out,” it has 
increased. At Malaca Bay there is good anchor-~ 
age for vessels of any size, and a fine fishery. 

The isthmus is too dry to be fit for cultivation ; 
it is in extent about twenty by fifteen miles. 
During nine months of the year it is a fine Brazing | 
country, and feeds large herds of cattle, that are | 
mostly owned by foreigners. 

Tho productions on Maui are the same as those 
of the other islands; to these may be added a few 
fruits, as grapes, &c., but these are not raised in 
large quantities, 

in industry and enterprise, the natives of this 
island have made but slow progress, though there | 
is abundant evidenee that nd teers both, if 

wn in their at- 


tempts at cultivation. 

Both at Wailuku and at Hamakualoa, the natives 
have shown much perseverance and enterprise in 
erecting stone churches. These are built by 
native workmen, and their dimensions are one 
hundred feet in length, by fifty feet in width. For 

r 


Mixsio duties, 
East Mau 


the construction of that at Hamakualoa, they were 
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obliged to bring the stones, lime, and sand, on 
their backs, to the place of building. The lime 


and sand were brought from a distance of two or 
three miles, and the timber was dragged from four 
to six miles, In putting on the roof, it fell in 
twice, after nearly all the timbers were up, and 
| broke them to pieces ; but they persevered until 

they had completed the edifice, which will contain 
about one thousand people. The whole amount of 
money laid out was sixteen dollars! At Wailuku 
the building-stone used was vesieular lava. 

The following may give some idea of the duties 
of a missionary at these islands. Their labours on 
the Sabbath are, a sermon at sunrise, Sabbath- 
school at eight o’clock, sermon again at eleven 
o'clock, Bible-class at one, and lecture at four. 
On week-days, going to adjacent villages, lectures, 
schools, and visiting the poor and needy, besides 
acting as rec ger for a whole district, which 
alone is a work of no trifling labour. 

In Wailuku, the population is thought to be 
decreasing at the rate of about one hundred and 
thirty annually, but no adequate causes are as- 
signed for this diminution, The climate of Maui 
is healthy, and no diseases prevail. Infanticide 
a be said not to exist. 

have before stated, that Messrs. Pickering, 
| Drayton, and Brackenridge were ordered to visit 
Maui. They had along and tedious passage, and 
instead of reaching Maui in a few hours, as they 
had expected, they were several days, owing to a 
strong south-west gale blowing. By this they 
were obliged to take shelter under the lee on the 
north side of Maui, where Dr. Judd and Mr, 
Drayton landed, for the purpose of passing over- 
land to Lahaina, 

The north coast of East Maui is a succession of 
deep ravines, whieh gradually diminish in breadth 
as they ascend, and are finally lost on the flanks 
of the mountains; travelling along the coast, in 
consequence, becomes almost impossible. Cascades 
are seen falling in these ravines several hundred 
feet in height, having little volume of water how- 
ever. 

The face of Mauna Haleakala is somewhat like 
that of Mauna Kea ; it is destitute of trees to the 
height of about two thousand feet ; then sueceeds 
a belt of forest, to the height of six thousand feet, 
and again, the summit, which is cleft by a deep 
gorge, is bare. 

During their stay under the lee of the island, 
the king’s schooner sought refuge there also, 
having been driven from the roads of Lahaina, 
where it is impossible to lie during the prevalence 
of south-west gales, as vessels are then exposed 

both to the sea and wind. 
| The party who landed, and the schooner, arrived 
about the same time at Lahaina, where our gen- 
tlemen were very kindly received by the king and 
missionaries. They forthwith made p tions 
for a tour to East ti. The Rey, Mr, Andrews, 
his son, and four students of the seminary, joined 
the party, er with six Kanakas to carry their 
food. The were engaged at twenty-five 
| cents a day, and ment fve cents more was 

allowed for their food, The party first passed to 
Wailuku, where it was further mereased by the 
accession of Mr. Baily. 

Crops of Irish potatoes are very productive here; 
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apex, which extends to the sea, In the 


Crater of Haleakala. 


and corn is abundant a thousand feet higher up the 
mountain. 

The next day, the party set out at an early hour, 
in hopes of reaching the summit, but it began to 
rain violently, in consequence of which they took 
shelter in a large cave, at an altitude of eight thou- 
sand and ninety feet. Here many interesting plants 
were found, among which were two species of 
largonium, one with dark crimson, the other with 
lilac flowers; the roziphium began to disappear 
as they poeta im lace was taken up by the 
silky species, which is only found at high altitudes, 
From the cave to the summit they found shrubby 
plants, consisting of epacris, vaccinium, edwardsia, 
composits:, and various rubiaceous plants, 

On their arrival at the edge of the crater, on the 
summit, the clouds were driving with great velocity 
through it, and pes a concealed its extent. 
The height, as ascertained by the barometer, was 
ten thousand two hundred feet. The driving of the 
sleet before the strong gale soon affected the mis- 
sionaries and native students, the latter of whom, for 
the first time, felt the effects of cold. The limit- 
line of woods was ascertained to be at six thousand 
five hundred feet. 

The crater of Haleakala, if so it may be called, 
is a deep gorge, open at the north and east, form- 
ing a kind of elbow: the bottom of it, as ascer- 
tained by the barometer, was two thonsand seven 
hundred and eighty-three feet below the summit 
peak, and two thousand and ninety-three feet 
below the wall. Although its sides are steep, yet a 
descent is practicable at almost any part of it, 
The inside of the crater was entirely bare of v 
tation, and from its bottom arose some large hills 
of scoria and sand; some of the Jatter are of an 
ochre-red colour at the summit, with small craters 
in the centre, All bore the appearance of voleanic 
action, but the natives have no tradition of an 
eruption, It was said, however, that in former 
times the dread goddess Pele had her habitation 
here, but was driven out by the sea, and then took 
up her abode on Hawaii, where she has ever since 
remained, Can this legend refer to a time when 
the voleanoes of Maui were in activi 

Of the origin of the name Mauna 
the House of the Sun, I could not obtain any in- 
formation, Some of the residents thought it 
might be derived from the sun rising from over it 
to the people of West Maui, which it does at some 
seasons of the year, 

Our gentlemen made excursions to the crater, 
and descended into it. The break to the north 
appears to have been occasioned by the violence of 
voleanie action within. There does not appear 
any true lava stream on the north, but there is a 
cleft or valley which has a steep descent: here the 
soil was found to be of a spongy nature, and many 
interesting plants were found, among the most re- 
markable of which was the aborescent geranium, 

The floor of the crater, in the north branch, is 
extremely rough, and about two miles wide at the 
ravines 
there is much compact argillaceous rock, similar to 
what had been observed on Mauna Kea, retaining, 


like it, pools of water, The rock, in general, was 
much absorbent than on the mountains of 
Hawaii. 


Mr. Drayton made an accurate drawing or plan 
of the crater, the distances on which are estimated, 
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Love of home, 
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| but the many cross bearings serve to make its rela- 
tive proportions correct, Perhaps the best idea 
that can be given of the size of this cavity, is by the 
time requisite to make a descent into it, being one 
| hour, although the depth is only two thousand feet, 
| The distance from the middle to either opening was 
upwards of five miles; that to the eastward was 

led with a line of hills of scoria, some of them five 
or six hundred feet high; under them was lying a 
lava stream, that, to appearance, was nearly hori- 
zontal, so gradual was its fall. 

On their return to Lahaina, Dr. Pickering and 
Mr. Brackenridge took the route through the 
Wailuku Pass, as it is called, which with its rock 
peaks shooting upwards several hundred feet di- 
rectly above them, reminded them of the deep 
gorges of Madcira. Some fine plants were col- 
lected, and unexpectedly among the most conspi- 
cuous was a wi y lobella, whi ve its charac- 
ter to the vegetation. The route did not prove so 
much shorter as was anticipated, owing to the 
obliquerdirection of the valley. 

It may now perhaps be as well to say a few 
words respecting the operation of foreign opinions 
upon the natives, who are more prone to take know- 
ledge and advice from the books that are circulated 
among them, than strangers are inclined to believe. 
Their basa propensities appear to have been 
very difficult to overcome; yet, from the simple 
sentence, “ Do not gamble” having been printed in 
the first books circulated among them, that expres- 
sion has become almost proverbial, and many have 
in consequence been restrained from indulging in 
gaming to excess, while some have abandoned 
the practice altogether, 

From the inquiries T made on the subject of 
their vices, I am satisfied that these have been 
much overrated by both residents and missionaries, 
and I fully believe that these natives are as 


susceptible of correct impressions as any other 


le. 
Pethey appeared to me to be wanting in that na- 
tional pride which was found a predominant trait 
in the groups we had previously visited. They 
spenk less of their country than other Polynesians; 
but Mr. Richards and Dr. Judd both assured me 
that they felt a certain degree of pride in their re- 
spective islands, As an instance of this, it was 
stated to me that the government proposing to 
make the island of Kahoolawe a place for convicts, 
wished to induce the people of the island to quit it; 
but no persuasion could prevail on them to do so; 
and it is said that this feeling has existed to such 
an extent there, thatthe young women have refused 
to marry, unless under a pledge that they shall not 
be required toremove. The people of Hawaii con- 
sider themselves superior to those of the other 
islands; next tothem rank the natives of Maui and 
Oahu, while Kauai is looked upon as the most infe- 
rior. It was likewise mentioned that some indivi- 
duals have come forward to ask to exchange plots 
that had been assigned to them, for those on which 
~~ fathers had resided, or where they were 
1 was much amused to hear that when one of 
the teachers of the seminary gave out to the class 
asa theme, “ Whether it was right for parents to 
give away their children !” all belonging to it took 
the affirmative side! It is not tobe supposed that 
their reasons were very strong, but it was said the 


principal one urged was the difticulty of travelling 
with them, and procuring food; this practice having 
prevailed from time immemorial, they no doubt 
endeavoured to find reasons to justify it. 

In the opinion of a native, the most distant rela- 
tionship or connexion, justifies him in calling on 
and receiving entertainment. They not 4 con- 
sider that they have a right to e of the hospi- 
tality, but speak of it as a great convenience; so 
that in memes, 8 a wife or husband, one who has 
many relations isa more desirable match on this 
account than one who has few, This custom also 
causes more intercourse between the islands than 
would otherwise take place, and their small vessels 
seldom pass from one to the other, without being 
well filled with gers, 

Among the visits J paid at Lahaina, was one to 
the regent Kekaulnohi, who reeeives visiters during 
certain hours of the day. She lives in a grass-hut 
near the water, and has several chiefs in attend- 
ance on her: she appears to be a good-natured and 
contented person, and has adopted some foreign 
customs in her way of living. She is not spoken | 
Ses being equal to her sister, Kaahumanu or 


au. 

It has been mentioned, that on our from 
Hilo we had not found the shoal said to exist off 
Kahoolawe. Reeeiving authentic information that 
it really existed, | determined to send two boats, 
under the command of Lieutenant Budd and Passed- 
Midshipman May, to seek for and examine it, The 
king, learning my intentions, volunteered to send — 
his yacht along with them, The yacht and boats 
set out on this expedition, on the 17th of March, 
with a pilot who knew the ground. 

On the same day we took leave of our kind 
frienda, and at noon got under way and stood for 
Kahoolawe, to pick up the boats under Lieutenant 
Budd. Owing to the light wind, we did not succeed 
in reaching the point till late, where we found the 
king's schooner and the two boats about to enter 
upon the examination, We, therefore, lowered all 
the boats and sent them to search for the shoal, It 
was soon found, and proved to be much nearer the 
point of the island than was anticipated, It lies a 
mile and a half off the point, and has one and a 
half fathoms of water on it, We fixed bearings, 
by noting which, it may be avoided, Vessels may 
pass within two miles of the point with safety; but 
as it is difficult to estimate the distance, it will be 
better to pass the point at three miles distance, as 
nothing is lost by so doing. It is remarkable, that 
this is the only shoal around the Hawaiian Islands 
that is hidden from the navi ; and even this is 
situated so near the land that it can searcely be 
deemed dangerous, 

At nine o'clock, we took up the boats and bore 
away for Oahu, Passing to the southward of 
Lanai, though at the distance of twenty miles, we 
felt the effects of its highlands upon the winds, 

Lanai is a dome-shaped island, and appears to 
have been frequently rent, large fissures being ap- 

nt on its sides, It is exclusively of voleanic 
ormation, 

After passing Lanai, I hauled up for Molokai, 
intending, as the day was far advanced, to lie under 
the lee of that island for the night. Molokai is 
about forty miles long and nine miles in width, 
One-third of the island, towards the western end, is 
4 barren waste, not susceptible of cultivation, ex- 
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cept in the rainy season; it bas in congequence 
few inhabitants, who are engaged mostly in fishing. 
The eastern two-thirds are almost one entire moun- 


tain, rising gradually from the south, until it attains - 


an elevation of two thousand five hundred feet; 
while on the north, it is almost perpendicular. 

On the south side, it has a narrow strip of land, 
not exceeding one-fourth of a mile in width, the soil 
of which is very rich, and which contains the greater 
part of the population. Owing to the want of mois- 
ture, however, few plants will thrive even here ; re- 
sort is therefore had to the uplands, which are 
found to be susceptible of the highest degree of 
cultivation. 

The amount of arable land, or that susceptible of 
cultivation, is believed by the missionnries to be 
one-fourth; but I should be inclined to reduce it to 
one-eighth, from the report of others, and my own 
observations, Only about one-tenth of this is cul- 
tivated 


The population of the island was reported as five | 
thousand, in 1840; eight years prior, in 1832, it | 


was six thousand : during this time, five hundred 
marri took place. The data has shown, that 
the births much exceed the denths; and the de- 
crease is attributed to emi 


tion, which has been 
going on for some time, 
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he inhabitants are all . 
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poor, and their pastor, the Rev. Mr, Hitchcock, as- 
serts, that there are not ten individuals on the 
island who have cumfortable clothing, and sufficient 
food; and he adds, that there has been no improve- 
ment in their dwellings for the last ten years. 

The schools on this island are little more than a 


name; for they have neither regular teachers nor 


school-houses. One thousand scholars are said to 
be embodied in them. 

The island has been occupied a5 a missionary 
station since 1832, and the chureh contains about | 
three hundred members. 

There are several small harbours within the 
reef, on the south side, at Kalunaha, the mis- 
sionary station, which are eapable of affording 
shelter for vessels of from sixty to eighty tons. 

On the 18th, we anchored off Honolulu, at an 
early hour, although too late to enter. The appear- 
ance of the island was much more fertile, now that 
the winter had passed. There being no letters 
from home, was a disappointment to us all. We 
were again warmly weleomed by our friends and 
countrymen. 

On the 19th, we went in and anchored in the 
outer harbour, where on the 23rd we were joined 
by the Porpoise. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
PAUMOTU GROUP AND PENRHYN ISLAND. 


CRUISE OF TIER PORPOISE 


IN THR PAUMOTU GROUP—EXPRAIMENTS MADE—PENRUYN [SLAND—THE PORPOISE 


RETURNS TO WONGLULU. 


Tne disposition that was intended to be made of the | pursue her cruise for thirty or forty days to the 


Porpoise during the winter months, has been men- 
tioned in a preceding chapter; an account of her 
proceedings in the prosecution of the duties as- 
signed to her, will now be given. 

On the 15th November, 1840, as has been before 

stated, she left Oalm. In addition to her crew, a 
number of Kanakas were shipped for the purpose of 
being employed, under the direction of an officer, 
on one of the coral islands, to bore through the 
coral rock. 
The first shoal searched for was that of Manuel 
Rodri : its suppoged locality, in longitade 153° 
54° W., and latitude 10° 58’ N., was passed over, 
and no indications whatever of it were seen, 

On the Lith December, they made the island of 
Manhii, of the Paumotu Group, and shortly after, 
that of Abii, or Peacock Island, 

On the 13th, they made the Rurick Chain. 

On the 15th they reached Aratica, or Carlshoff 
Island, on which Lieutenant-Commandant Ring- 
gold had determined to land the party intended to 
experiment in boring, consisting of fifteen men, 
under Lieutenant Johnson, among whom were nine 
Kanuakas and three seamen, the armourer with his 
forge, and a carpenter. Lieutenant Johnson was 
put in charge of the party to conduct the experi- 


ments, 
By the 18th, they had succeeded in completing 
all arrangements, when the brig left them to 


windward part of the group, 

On the 19th, they made Vincennes and Raraka 
Islands. 

On the 20th, they made Saken Island, which 
proved low, with but a few trees on it: the greater 
part of the island is a reef, 

The next day they were up with the three small 
islands to the southward of Saken, which they had 
been directed to look for and survey. Lientenant- 
Commandant Ringgold found and surveyed them, 
and designated the eluster as the Sea-Gull Group; 
while to the three islands he gave the names of 
Passed-Midshipman Reid and Bacon, and Quarter- 
Master Clute. Reid Island proved to be inhabited, 
and the brig was boarded from it by two canoes, 
These con four natives, besides a toothless old 
man calling himself a missionary, who readily con- 
sented to remain for the night on board. The 
Tahitians on board had no difficulty in understand- 
ing them, 

On the 22nd, several of the officers visited Reid 
Island. Its population consisted of about twenty- 
five men, women, and children, among whom was 
the daughter of the old chief, considered by our 
officers asa very beautiful girl, with fine figure, ex- 
pressive countenance, and long silky hair: she was 
sprightly, but I regret to say, was covered with ver- 
min. The children were fat and chubby. 

Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold, having finish- 
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ed all the necessary observations, proceeded, on the 
23rd, in search of some islands to the eastward, On 
the 26th they made the island of Raroia, or Barclay 
de Tolly, and passed close to it. The position as- 
signed to it on the charts proved to be correct. 

On the 27th, they made Takurea, or Wolconsky, 
with Raroia in sight to the southward: there isa 
passage between them seven miles wide. The 
former, Woleonsky, is of an oblong shape, ten miles 
in circumference ; its north end is high and thickly 
wooded with eocoa-nut groves and other trees: its 


eastern boundary is partly a submerged reef. There 
is no opening to its mn. It was found to be in- 
correctly placed on the charts. 


The search after Camboy’s and Merril Islands 
ved unsuccessful, The on assigned to them, 
ongitude 141° W,, latitude 1 
—— over without any appearance whatever of 


On the 5th January, 1841, they passed near Ta- 
weree, or Resolution Island, but found there was 


too much surf to land upon it. There were about | 


twenty inhabitants, who, on the approach of the 
brig, came running to the beach with cocoa-nuts to 
barter, They appeared to be stout men, and were 
thought to resemble the natives seen at Clermont de 
Tonnerre, 

Taweree consists of two small isles, together 
about four miles in cireumference: it has three 
clumps of cocoa-nut trees upon it, but of its south 
and west sides the greater portion isa bare reef. 
After surveying it, they bore up for the two groups, 
and the same afternoon passed through the channel 
between them, which is a mile wide, with no sound- 

The southern island was surveyed: it has a 
bare reef on its south-east and west sides, with a 


cocoa-nut grove on the south end. No entrance | 


exists to the lagoon, and no natives were seen, The 
southern portion of the northern isle is a bare 
Dey, with some high clumps of trees on the eastern 
side, 

On the 6th, Nukutipipi or Margaret’s Island 
was made. 
island, two miles in circumference, high and well- 
wooded on the north side, with a flat submerged 
reef on the south-east and east sides. After com- 
nleting the observations, they stood for Teku or the 

our Crowns of Quiros, the island to the westward: 
it has now five clumps of trees. It had no opening 
to its nor could a landing be effected, No 
traces of inhabitants were seen on either of the 
islands, 

On the 10th, Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold 
made wat they supposed to be the island of Arch- 
angel, but very much out of place, It is o small 
lagoon island, of oblong shape, lying north-west and 
south-east; wooded on the north-east and east with 
a stunted growth of trees. No cocoa-nut trees 
were seen, and the eastern portion of the trees 
appeared asifburnt. A reef extends off the north- 
west and south-west sides, with a heavy surf, and 
there is a submerged reef on the south and west 
sides, No opening exists, and a Janding cannot be 
effected without imminent danger to the boats. Its 
native name is Heretua. 

The supposed location of Archangel was then 
searched for, but no signs of land found. Turnbull 
Island was also looked for without success. 

On the 12th, they made the island of San Pablo, 
in Jatitude 19° 56 S., longitude 145° W, This 


&° 13’ S. having been | 


It proved to be a small round lagoon | 
depth to which he succeeded in reaching was 


island is higher than those just mentioned: it has 
several cocoa-nut groves, and natives were seen 
on the island. No opening was observed into its 


lagoon. 

After searching around this locality for other 
islands, the Porpoise steered to the northward, for 
the island of Aratica See On the 15th 
they made the island of Tahanea ; its south end is 
a bare reef, but there are trees on the east and 
west sides, Fires were seen after dark on the 
island. This, like all the other islands, has small 
islets around it, connected by low coral reefs, and | 
waslied by the sea in several places. 

Passing in sight of Saken, Raraka, and Taiara, 
they made Aratica on the 18th, where they found 


the party all well, and at once began to embark 


them, which was completed on the 19th. The Por- 
poise then bore away for Tahiti, two hundred and 
fifty miles distant, which they made on the 2lst, 
and the same day they anchored in Matavai 


A t the time the brig left him, Lieutenant John- 
son had sueceeded in making a beginning with the 
apparatus, Considering the novelty of the business, 
and that all were unacquainted with the uses of the 
different parts of the machinery, I was aware of 
the difficulty of the task that would be imposed 
upon the officer who directed the operation. I had 
therefore designated Lieutenant Johnson for this 
business, who, on account of his ingenuity, perse- 
verance, and mechanical contrivance, Was con- | 
sidered by me as most suitable for this duty. The | 
undertaking proved fully as laborious as I had an- 
ticipated, nd Lieutenant Johnson's exertions were 
worthy of better success. The principal difficul- 
ties he had to encounter were the looseness of the 
sand, and the falling in of the coral stones. Every 
means were devised to overcome these impedi- 
ments, but in the attempts the pipes became 
choked, broke, and were thrown out of the perpen- 
dicular, When the impediments in one place were 
found to be too great to be overcome, it was aban- 
doned, and the work began anew, The greatest 


twenty-one feet : ten to eleven feet were generally 
accomplished without much difficulty ; but after 
that depth was arrived at, they frequently did 


ae succeed in getting down beyond one foot per 


The coral shelf, composed of conglomerates and 
compact coral rock, seems to have afforded an im- 
pediment to further progress. After the breaking 
of pipes and augers, and the occurrence of various 
other accidents, principally from the impossibility 
of maintaining a ndicular ; Lieutenant John- 
son began from hey aecuized experience to hope for 
success a day or two previous to the arrival of the 
brig, when the whole was abandoned by order of 
Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold, and every thing 
embarked. I am well satistied that there is no 
insuperable difficulty in boring into cora) islands ; 
but in the present case the season of the year was 
somewhat Rae them, as it caused them to en- 
counter much more water in the soil than they 
would otherwise have met with. The proper sea- 
son for such an attempt would be the dry one. 
Much rain fell during their stay ; and although no 
serious sickness oceurred, yet many felt unwell 

These experiments turned ont very much as I 
anticipated, viz, that we should find but little 
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| coral sand, and an occasional stratum of coral 
rock. Since my return, I have seen the results of 
a similar experiment made by Captain Belcher, 
on another island, (Hau or Bow Island,) in the 
same group. They are identical with ours, 
Among other duties assigned Lieutenant John- 
son were tidal observations, which were continued 
uninterruptedly, from the 19th of December, 1840, 
till his d from the island; but unfortu- 
nately, the tide-staff was placed in the m, a 
place not free from objections, because the tide 
there has but a small rise and fall, and is much 
influenced by the wind, that blows the water over 
| the reef, giving less tide and a longer outflowing 
there; but the flood was distinctly seen, by Lieu- 
tenant Johnson, during a fishing excursion at the 
entrance of the lagoon, to flow in rapidly; and the 
high tide was correct, for the water on the reef was 
two feet or more in depth. The record of these 
observations gives the high water at the full and 
change of the moon at six o’clock: the rise and fall 
in the lagoon eight inches, and two tides in twenty- 
four hours. During our visit to this island I had 
observed a fall of upwards of two feet, and have to 
regret that the tide-staff was placed in so unfortu- 
nate a position, 
Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold now left Ta- 
hiti, On the 6th of February, they made Flint’s 
Island, situated in longitude 151° 48’ W., and lati- 
tude 11° 26’ 43” S. It is of small size, being only 
one mile and a half in length, from north-north- 
west to south-south-east, and thickly wooded: high 
breakers extended off its point for some distance, 
and the surf was so high that it was deemed im- 
possible to land with a boat, No inhabitants were 


seen, 

‘The next island searched for was one reported to 
have been seen by Captain Cash. 
eovered on the Sth, and proved to be a low sandy 
islet with a lagoon, It is well wooded, half a mile 
in diameter, of oval shape, with heavy breakers 
surrounding it, Landing was reported to be im- 


possible, and no attempt was made. After deter- | 


mining its position to be in latitude 10° 5’ S., and 
longitude 152° 22' 30 W., they bore away for the 
position of Penrhyn Island. Lieutenant-Com- 
mandant Ringgold believed the island last spoken 
of to be Staver’s Island, and by this name it is 
designated on our charts. Atnight the water was 
Nez eerbocevatt: its temperature 78°. : 
¢e Porpoise next passed over the supposed site 
of Teinhoven Island, without secing any signs of 
land, and thence north-west across two positions 
assigned to Penrhyn’s, examining particularly that 
iven by Captain Cash, in latitude 9° 58’ S., and 
longitude 158° 14’ W. No island, however, was 
seen. Proceeding further to the north-west, they, 
on the 15th, discovered land, which proved to be 
Penrhyn Island, about thirty miles west of its place 
on Arrowsmith’s Chart. It was of the usual eoral 
formation, low, and densely covered with trees, 
among which the cocua-nut was the most con- 
spicuous, 
The vessel stood off and on all night, and on the 
16th, at sunrise, canoes were discovered approach- 
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ing the brig, in great numbers, many of them large. 
At seven o'clock, two came alongside, and others 
soon followed them. As the numbers of the visiters 
increased, they became more bold, and clambered 
up the sides, uttering loud and savage yella. They 
were the wildest and most savage-lookin beings 
that had been met with, pha es a frigh al 
manner, and accompanying their exclamations with 
the most violent contortions and gesticulations: 
they seemed frantic with excitement. These na- 
tives were quite naked, except a few who had on a 
small maro of cocoa-nut leaves, 

Penrhyn Island was by estimate fifty feet high, 
and was found to be nine miles long, north-north- 
mrp sash pipes nih kong at oe a miles 

ide, with an extensive aving in it many 
coral patches: there is a “sleeps sone into it. 
On the north-west side there appears to be a eon- 
tinuous with cocoanut groves throughout | 
its whole extent, and the island is evidently very | 
thickly pecrlens the ferocity of the savages pre- 
cluded the possibility of attempting a landing, 

Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold induced one 
of the natives to come on board for a hatchet, and 
directed him to draw the shape of the island with 
a piece of chalk; but he proved so wild and was so | 
much amazed, that he did nothing but leap about, 
constantly uttering exclamations, 

Tt was now deemed impossible to extend the 
cruise to the Isles of Danger, agreeably to the 
instructions, on account of want of time and 
searcity of provisions. This I regret, as 1 was 
very desirous that these islands, pointed out by 
Admiral Krusenstern, should be examined. This | 
cruise would also have embraced the western posi- 
tions of Flint’s and other islands, as laid down on 
Arrowsmith’s Chart, Compelled to forego this 
part of his intended task, he stood to the north- | 
ward; and on the evening of the 24th of March, 
anchored off Honolulu, after an absence of four 
months and nine days, only eight of which were 
passed in port. 

The results of this cruise of the Porpoise were 
satisfactory to me, although it had been found im- 
possible to carry out all the duties embraced in her 
instructions. e performance of those that were 
accomplished was attended with much fatigue from 
the adverse state of the weather, an o e l was 
somewhat apprehensive of, but not to the extent 
that they experienced. Had I been at liberty, or 
had time allowed, I should have gladly chosen 
another season for it. With suitable weather, 


| there would have been ample time to accomplish | 


the whole. 

From the report of Lieutenant-Conffmandant 
Ringgold, relative to the Porpoise, and on exami- 
nation of her bottom, the copper was found so far | 

as to make it necessary to re-copper her, | 


Whis cause of detention was unlooked for, and [ 


had been in hopes to give her crew a short relaxa- 
tion; but there was no opportunity for it. The 
necessity of a speedy departure admitted of no 


| delay, She was accordi nly hauled into the wharf, 
the work set speedily about, and the brig again 
prepared for sea, 
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PROGRESS OF THE SURVEYING PARTIES. 


On the ith April, 1841, we had completed our re- 
| pairs, and made arrangements for the transporta- 
| tion of our stores to the Columbia River. The 


Porpoise was ordered to leave the harbour in the | 


afternoon, and anchor near the Vincennes in the 
| outer roads. Towards sunset we took leave of our 
kind and numervus friends, and the same night at 
11" 30™, the signal was made for getting under 
way. We soon afterwards made sail, and steered 
to the westward, in order to pass between the 
islands of Oahu and Kaui. 

In proceeding to the north, I was desirous to 
pass over @ portion of the sea that had not been 
examined by preceding navigators, particularly as 
it is confidently believed b aS, Se so the 
Hawaiian Islands, that land existed in the neigh- 
bourhood where we now were, I was, therefore, 
anxious to make search for it in such places as 
had not been explored by others, and I had pro- 
cured a chart, showing the tracks of Portlock and 
others, This search was made as closely as time 
and opportunity permitted, but ineffectually. Iam, 
however, far from satisfied that land may not exist 
in this quarter, for we in fact did little in the way 
of exploration, in consequence of the foggy and 
uazy weather which limited our view. 

he part of the Northern Pacific which lies be- 
tween the latitudes of 33° and 43° N., and longi- 


tudes of 140° and 150° W., is particularly subject to | 


fogs and thick weather, and there are few places 
where indications of land are stronger: thus, 
numerous birds were seen, of species found only in 
the vicinity of land. I therefore feel satisfied that 


although we failed from want of sufficient time for a | 


thorough search, land will be found at some future 
day within the space just defined. 

On the 28th of April, at 6 a.m., we made Cape 
Disappointment, which we soon came up with. A 
heavy sea, caused by the strong winds that had 
prevailed for several days, wasrunning. I, notwith- 
standing, stood for the bar of the Columbia river, 
after making every preparation to cross it ; but on 
approaching nearer, 1 found breakers extending 
from Cape Disappointment to Point Adams, in one 

unbroken line. 


I am at a loss to conceive how any doubt should | 


ever have existed, that here was the mouth of the 
mighty river, whose existence was reported so long 

ore the actual place of its discharge was known, 
or how the inquiring mind and talent of observa- 
tion of Vancouver could have allowed him to hesi- 
tate, when he must have seen the evidence of a 
powerful flood of fresh water contending with the 
tides of the ocean, in a bar turbulent with breakers, 


in turbid waters extending several miles beyond 
the line of the shore, and in the marked line of 
separation between the sea and river water, Such 
appearances must be constant, and if seen, the 
inferences could hardly be questionable, that the 


| great river of the west poured itself into the ocean 


at this point. 

Mere description can give little idea of the ter- 
rors of the bar of the Columbia: all who have 
seen it have spoken of the wildness of the scene, 
and the incessant roar of the waters, representing 
itas one of the most fearful sights that can pos- 
sibly meet the eye of the sailor, The difficulty 
of its channel, the distance of the leading sailin 
marks, their uncertainty to one unacquainted wi 
them, the want of knowledge of the strength and 


| direction of the currents, with the necessity of ap- 


clear to turbid water, all cause doubt and 
mustrus 


wroaching close to unseen dangers, the transition 
ristrust, 
Under such feelings I must confess that I felt 


| myself labouring ; and although I had on board a 


from the Sandwich Isl who professed 
to be a Columbia river pilot, I found him at a loss 
to designate the true p and unable to tell 
whether we were in a right way or not. I there- 
fore, at once, determined to haul off with the tide, | 
which was running ebb with great rapidity, and 
which soon carried us back into the blue water of 
the ocean, to wait there until the sea on the bar 
had in some measure subsided, 

The land near the mouth of the river is well 
marked, and cannot readily be mistaken, and on the 
summit of the two capes are several lofty spruce | 
and pine trees, which the officers of the Hudson | 
Bay Company have caused to be trimmed of 
branches rage fg org eo These serve . 
conspicuous ut our pilot was ignorant 
their relation to the channel. 

Our passage from Oahu had been no more than 
twenty-two days, which is unusually short, The | 
first part of it, until we passed in latitude 28° N., 
beyond the influence of the trades and variables, 
cc attended with light and contrary 
winds, 

During the night, I took into consideration the 
loss of time that must arise from awaiting an 
opportunity to cross the bar, and after due reflec- 
tion came to the conclusion that it would be better | 
to proceed at once to the Straits of Juan de Fuca, 
ao there begin my work on this coast. At day- 
light, therefore, I spoke the Porpoise, and immedi- 
ately bore away to the northward. Signal was 
then made to her to follow. Both vessels 
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Hudson Bay Company’s buttons, and corduroy | 


See FS, SO Fate ee 8, RL RIIES, A 
our, 


The weather was very thick, and the wind south- 
south-west, At ten o’clock the Porpoise was close 
under our lee-quarter, I was myself below, when 
I was info by the officer of the deck that we 

had entered disturbed water. A number of birds 


were around the vessels, and a cast of the lead | 


eh fifteen fathoms. By the time I reached the 
eck, land was seen : the haze, close 
aboard. The ship was at once brought by the 
wind and all the studding-sails taken in. 

The weather before long cleared up sufficiently to 

ive ns a view of the land, which proved to be Point 
Grenville of Vancouver, and Destruction Isle. The 
latter is easily known by some remarkable perfora- 
tions through a rock near it. 

On the 30th, I was in hopes that the wind would 
continue fair, and enable us to have reached Neah 
Harbour ere night; but as we approached Cape 
Flattery and opened the Straits of Fuca, it became 
conti We were therefore compelled to pass 
the night, which proved dark and rainy, under way. 
We had but little knowledge of the dangers that 
might surround us; but our frequent tacks through- 
out the night showed us that but few existed at the 
mouth of the straits, 

The coast of Oregon, to the south of Cape Flat- 
tery, is rocky, much broken, and affords no har- 
hours, except for very small vessels. It may there- 
fore be considered as extremely dangerous, aud 
particularly on aceount of its outlying rocks. The | 
soundings on this coast, however, I afterwards dis- 
covered, ay Beynit aga sure indication by which 
danger may be avoided, and safety may be insured 
by not approaching the coast into soundings of leas 
than seventy fathoms. , 
| On the morning of the Ist of May, we found our- 

selves well into the straits; and as I proposed to 
| defer the survey of this part of them until my 
return, we hastened to reach Port Discovery, where 
we anchored at half-past 6 p.m. on the 2nd of May; 
just forty-nine years after Vatcouver, pursuing | 
es track of De Fuca, had visited the same har- | 

ur, 

The Straits of Juan de Fuca may be safely navi- 
gated. The wind will for the greater part of the 
year be found to blow directly through them, and 
generally outwards: this wind is at times very vio- 
lent. The shores of the strait are bold, and an- 
chorage is to be found in but few places, We could 
not obtain bottom in some places with sixty fa- 
aig of line, even within a boat's length of the 

jore, ; 

The south shore is composed of perpendicular 
sandy cliffs, that run back into high and rugged 
peaks, and is covered with a forest of various spe- 
cies of pines, that rises almost to the et points 
of the range of mountains, The highest points 
themselves are covered with snow; and among them 
Mount Olympus was conspicavus, rising to an alti- 
= of eight thousand one hundred and thirty-eight 
eet, | 

The north shore is rocky, and composed, as far 
as we could examine it, of conglomerate, and in 
some few places of a reddish granite, 

In the morning we were boarded by a large 
canoe, with Indians who spoke a few words of 
English. The principal man of the party was 
dressed in a coarse coat of red cloth, with the 


trousers, He had neither shirt, shoes, nor hat, 

although the rain was falling fast. The others 

were habited in blankets or skins, and wore conical 

grass hats, resembling in shape those of the 
hinese. 


a few furs, On the latter CIS pe to set a 
high value, and were not a disappointed | 
when they learned that we had no desire to pur- 
chase them. They readily parted with their fine 
fish for a few fish-hooks and a little tobacco, 

Tt was amusing to us, who had no very exalted 
opinion of the Feejeeans, to observe the contempt 
our prisoner Vendovi entertained for these Indians, 
which was such that he would hardly deign to look 
at them, 

Late in the afternoon, we reached and weathered 
the low sand-point, called by Vancouver New 
Dungeness, and stood over for his Protection 
Island. We passed within less than a quarter 
of a mile of the point, where we had three and a 
half fathoms water. 

After passing that island, an extensive bay 
opened, on whose shores we saw the long poles 
menti by Vancouver, and represented in his 
book. The use of these he was unable to discover, 
but the Indians informed us that they were for the 
purpose of suspending nets for taking the wild-fowl 
that frequent these shores in great numbers, On 
these poles the nets are set up at night, at which 
time the geese search these grounds for food ; fires 
are then lighted, which alarm the birds, and cause 
them to fly — the neta, by which they are 
thrown upon the ground, where, before they have 
ee recover themselves, they are caught and — 
killed. | 

The description of Vancouver is so exactly ap- | 
plicable to the present state of this port, that it was | 
difficult to believe that almost half a century had 
ela 


seat of a settlement. 

The name of Port Discovery was given by Van- 
couver. It is eight miles long, two miles in average 
width, and its points, which terminate in low y 
projections, interlock each other, The shores are 
supplied with large quantities of shell-fish, Pro- 
tection Island covers it completely to the north, 
and would render it easily defensive against the 
most formidable attack, The only objection to it 
asa harbour is that already spoken of, the great 
depth of the water, which in the middle is no where 
less than forty or fifty fathoms, and is often as 
much as sixteen fathoms close to the shore, 

The Indians whom we found dwelling here are of 
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the Clalam tribe, They a a few miserable 

lodges on one of the points, and are a most filthy 
race, so much so indeed that to enter their lodges 
is absolutely disgusting. They are no more than a 
few rudely-cut slabs, cov in part by coarse 
| Tats, 
We remained at Port Discovery until 6th May, 
| during which time we were employed in surveying 
the harbour and exploring the country, Our 
botanists had a large and interesting field opened 
to them, and there are few places where the 
variety and beauty of the flora are so great as they 
| are here. The soil consists of a light-brown loam, 

but its general character around Port Discovery is 
a thin, black, vegetable mould, with a substratum 
of sand and gravel. 

Soon after our arrival at Port Discovery, I des- 
patched an Indian with a letter to the fort of the 
Hudson Bay Company at Nisqually, at the upper 
end of Puget Sound, to request that a pilot might 
be sent me. My interview with the native whom 
I employed for this purpose was amusing. He 
appeared of a gay and lively disposition: the first 
thing he did, when bronght into the cabin, was to 
show me a cross and repeat his ave, which he did 
with great readiness and apparent devotion; but 
he burst into loud laughter as soon as he had 
finished repeating it. He and I made many efforts 
to understand each other, but without much suc- 
cess, except 80 far aa the transmission of the letter 
to Fort Nisqually, and the reward he was to re- 
ceive on liis return, 

On the 6th of May, finding that the messenger 
| whom I had despatched to Fort Nisqually did not 


return, I determined to proceed towards that place | 


without further delay. We therefore got under 
way at half-past ten, and beat out of Port Dis- 
covery: we then stood towards Point Wilson (of 
Vancouver), which forms one side of the entrance 
into Admiralty Inlet. Turning the point, we 
entered the inlet, and soon anchored in Port Towns- 
end, on its northern side, in ten fathoms water. 

Port Townsend is a fine sheet of water, three 
miles and a quarter in length, by one mile and 
three-quarters in width. Opposite to our anchor- 
age is an extensive table-land, free from wood, and 
which would afford a good site for a town, 

The bay is free from dangers, and is well pro- 
tected from the quarters whence stormy winds 
blow. It has anchorage of a convenient depth; and 
there is abundance of fresh water to be had. In the 
afternoon, we landed and examined the table-land 
and bay, 


On the 7th, we had completed the survey; but the | 


wind coming up from the southward and eastward, 
which was contrary to our intended course, we de- 
termined to remain, At noon, there was a favour- 
able change, when both vessels moved up about 
eight miles, and anchored in what I called Port 
Lawrence. ‘This is just at the entrance of Hood's 
Canal, and gave us a view both of itand Admiralty 
Inlet, The weather was unpleasant, and the only 
duty that could be performed was that of dredg- 
in 

‘On the morning of the 8th, we made the survey 
of Port Lawrence, beginaiig at daylight. - This 
being completed, I took advantage of the tide 
making to get under way with a fresh breeze, and 
passed with both vessels as far as a small cove on 
the west side of the inlet opposite to the south end 
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of Whidby’s Island. Here we anchored before 

sunset, and [ named it Pilot's Cove, from the cir- 

cumstance of having been here joined by the first 

officer of the Hudson Bay Company’s steamer, com- 

manded oe Captain M’Niel, who on hearing of our 

wits dly sent him down to pilot up the 
ip. 

We were under way soon after daylight, 
taking advantage of the tide, and continued beat- 
ing as long as it Insted. This was about two | 
hours, » iste time we reached another small 
cove, is was named Apple-Tree Cove, from 
the numbers of that tree which were in blossom 
Snipes its — This cove — oe all 

e purposes of a temporary anchorage, ore 
the tide began to make in our favour, we again 
sailed, and at dark anchored under the west shore, 
near a fine bay; which the next day was surveyed, 
and named Port Madison. This is an excellent 
harbour, affording every possible convenience for 


Say * sg AE CA 

e wind proved fair the same afternoon, and we 
passed up Admiralty Inlet, taking the passage to 
the right of Vashon’s Island, and finally, towards 
evening, anchored just below the narrows leading 
into Puget Sound, within a few yards of the«shore 
and under a high perpendicular bank, in sixteen 
fathoms, 

The shores of all these inlets and bays are re- 
markably bold; so much so, that in many places a 
ship's sides would strike the shore before the keel 
would touch the ground. 

On the 11th of May, we again weighed our an- 
chors, but had great difficulty in getting beyond the 
reach of the eddy winds occasioned by the high 
banks. The scenery about this pass becomes very 
fine : on all sides are high projecting bluffs of sand- 
stone, rising almost perpendicularly from the water, 
with a t variety of shrubs along their base. 
The tide, which runs through the narrows with 
great velocity, causes many eddies and whirlpools, 
through which a ship is carried with extraordinary 
rapidity, while the danger seems to be imminent, | 
The Porpoise succeeded in entering the narrows 
first, and ina few minutes was lost sight of ; the 
Vincennes entered, and seemed at first to be hurry- 
ing to destruction, with her sails quite aback, We 
were carried onward boy he | the force of the | 
tide, and had backed and filled only once before 
we found ourselves in as spacious 4 sound as the 
one we had just left. This narrow pass seems as 
if intended by its natural facilities to afford every | 
means for its perfect defence. 

Twelve miles more brought us to the anchorage 
off Nisqually, where both vessels dropped their | 
anchors about eight o'clock. Here we found an | 
English steamer undergoing repairs. Soon after 
we anchored, I had the pleasure of a visit from 
Mr, Anderson, who is in charge of the fort, and 
Captain M'Niel. They gave me a warm welcome, 
and offered every assistance in their power to aid 
me in my operations, 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of these waters, 
and their safety: not a shoal exists within the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca, Admiralty Inlet, Puget 
Sound, or Hood's Canal, that can in any way 
interrupt their navigation by a seventy-four gun 
ship. [I venture nothing in saying, there is no 
eountry in the world that possesses waters equal 
to these. | 
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| The anchorage off Nisqually is very contracted, 
in consequence of the rapid shelving of the bank, 


that soon drops off into deep water. The share 


rises abruptly to a height of about two hundred 
feet, and on the top of the ascent is an extended 
plain, covered with pine, oak, and ash, Fort Nis- 


| qually, with its out-buildings and enclosure, stands 


oo about haifa mile from the edge of the table- 
d. 


I now put my plans into operation, The Por- 
poise, with two of the Vincennes’ boats, under 
Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold, were directed 


| to take up the survey of Admiralty Inlet. The 


| to visit Astoria, then Fort Vancouver, 


launch, first cutter, and two boats of the Vincennes, 
were placed under the command of Lieutenant 
Case, to survey Hood's Canal, The land party 
intended to explore the interior, was placed under 
the command of Lieutenant Johnson of the Por- 


poise. Eighty days were allowed for the operations | 
of this party, which it was intended should cross | 


the Range of mountains, towards the 
Columbia, and on to Fort Colville, and south to 
Lapwai (the mission station on the Kooskooskee 
river), thence to Wallawalla, and returning by the 
way of the Yakima river, repass the mountains to 
Nisqually. Dr, Pickering and Mr, Brackenridge 

were of this sok 2 
The other land party consisted of Messrs, Dray- 
ton and Waldron of the Vincennes, myself, and 
two pny Pies Pen _ lay across the 
country to the Columbia river. First, I Laan gos 
and the 


Willamette settlement, and to proceed up the 
river as far as Wallawalla, From Astoria I pro- 
posed to send parties from the Peacock into the 
interior, and to set on foot the survey of the 
Columbia river, by means of her boats, 

The establishment of an observatory also claimed 
my attention; a suitable site was found on the top 
of the hill, within hail of the ship. Here the 
instruments and clocks were landed, and put up in 
a small clearing, whence the trees had been cut in 
order to supply the steamer with fuel. 

All these preparations occupied us until the 15th, 
when the brig was reported as ready, and sailed 


the same day. 
In returning the visits of Mir. Anderson and 
| Captain M’Niel, I had an opportunity of examining 


Fort Nisqually. It is constructed of pickets, en- 


a space about two hundred feet square, | 


with fue corner bastions, Within this enclosure 
are the agents’ stores, and about half a dozen 
houses, built of logs, and roofed with bark, ‘This 
fort was considered’ quite large when it was first 
established, but since it has become an agricultural 
post as well as a trading one, it is found to be too 
small, Its locality is ill chosen, on account of 
the difficulty of obtaining water, which has to be 
brought from a distance of nearly a mile. I was 
informed that there was now little necessity for 
any sort of protection against the Indians, who are 
but few in number, and very pe disposed. 
Mr, Anderson and Captain M’Niel both reside in 
the fort with their families: both are married to 
half-breeds, and have several fine children. 
Having seen the other parties all off, or ready to 


| start, our party for the Columbia river also set out, 


It was a strange cavalcade, for most of us were but 
sorry horsemen, and we had every variety of 
from the saddle aud bridle to the 


accoutrements, 
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Cowlitz river, 


bare back and halter. We were eight in number: 


Messrs. Drayton, Waldron, and myself, two ser- | 
and | 


vants, two Indians, a Canadian guide, with 
four pack-horses, All the horses and the guide 
were kindly pt pa us by 8 cr at the 
fort, to carry us as far as Cowlitz Farms, about 
sixty miles distant, where we intended taking 


canoes. 

The direction of our route was nearly south over 
the plain, ing occasionally a pretty lawn, and 
groves of oak and ash trees, At the distance of 
nine miles we reached the river Ni , whose 
channel is sunk three hundred feet below the plain, 
between almost 5 dicular banks, The ravine 
is about half a mile wide, and is filled with a ve 
by the torrents that pass down, on the melting of 
the snows of the mountains. The usual bed of the 
stream is about one hundred yards wide, with a 
rapid current: its course in this place was north- 
north-west, and its average depth at the ford about 
three feet. 

After crossing Shute’s river, in all respects simi- 
lar to the Nisqually, we encamped, just before 
night, having travelled about twenty-two miles. 
Our tents were pitched, and fires made; but on 
examining our alforcas (or saddle-bag), we were 
reminded that we were but novices in such travel- 
ling, for we found that all our small stores had 
been destroyed in fording the streams, the sugar 
being turned into syrup, &c. This was a mishap 
over which we had a hearty laugh; it rendered the 
part that was saved doubly precious, and made us 
enjoy our evening meal. 

In the morning, when we resumed our journey, 
the park scenery increased in beauty, and it was 
almost impossible to realize that we were in a 
savage and wild country, and that nature, not art, 
had perfected the lan . Beautiful lakes, with 
an fata to the water edge, with deer 

eeding fearlessly on their margin, and every tint 
of flower, many of which were not new to our gar- 
dens at home, strewn in profusion around; we 
could hardly, in galloping along, but expect to see 
some beautiful mansion, as a fit accompaniment to 
such scenery, 

The Cowlitz river, the east fork of which we 
passed at a short distance from our encampment, 
takes its rise in the Casende Range, near Mount 
Rainier, and has many short turns in it. Its banks, 


until it approaches the Columbia, are tolerably | 


high. 

‘When I examined the Cowlitz in the month of 
September following, I found it exhibiting a ver 
different character. A few miles above its mout 
there was not water enough to float even a boat, 
and it was besides filled with rapids. It is not 


navigable for barges more than three months in a | 
4 The distance we passed down the Cowlitz | 


did not exceed twenty-six miles, although we had 
been told that it was more than forty. 

On entering the Columbia our Indians required 
some rest, and said they were hungry; we there- 
fore concluded to stop for a short time on its 
banks. If I were to judge of the whole Cowlitz 
tribe from the imens we had with us, I should 
say they were th e merriest set of fellows I ever 
saw, full of fun, and laughing all day long: I be- 
came at last wearied with their incessant gaiety. 

The Columbia, where the Cowlitz joins it, is a 
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broad pen stream, and was at this time much 
swollen. e had, after entering it, about furty 
miles yet to make, and it was past noon; but we 
glided briskly on with the current, although it was 
by no means so rapid as I had expected to have 
| found it. 

About ten miles lower down, we al Oak 
Point, where the river turns nearly at right angles, 
taking its course along a i 
which it here meets on its west side, 
rises eight hundred feet perpendicularly above its 
surface, On the other side of the river is one of 
| the remarkable prairies of the country, covered 
| with tall waving , and studded with many 
oaks, from which the point takes its name. What 
adds additional interest and beauty to the scene is 
Mount St. Helen’s, which may be seen from the 
sea when eighty miles distant: its height I made 
nine thousand five hundred and fifty feet, 

In this part of the river, which I named St. 
Helen's Reach, we met the brig that had brought 
our stores from Oahu, The master informed me 
that he had landed them at Astoria, and placed 
them under the care of Mr. Birnie, who had charge 
| of the Company’s fort. By sunset we had reached 
Termination Island, and had yet twenty miles to 
make in a very dark night. We had already 
passed the only place where we could have en- 
camped, and the natives showed extreme reluc- 
tance to goon. They soon desired to return; say- 
| ing that the night was very dark, and that the ba 
would be dang » This request was svertlek, 
however, and we continued our course, though 
under apprehension of disaster. 

1 now began to have misgivings that we should 
pass Astoria, and commenced firing muskets, the 
usual signal of an arrival, They were immediately 
auswered by others just behind us, and the lond 
clamour of about forty yelping dogs, These sounds, 
although discordant, gave us the delightful assur- 
ance that we had reached our destination, and 
might now make our escape from the confined and 
irksome position we had been in a whole day. Mr. 
Birnie, the agent of the Hudson Bay Company, 
met us at the landing, with lanterns and every as- 
sistance, and pave us a truly Scotch welcome, We 
soon found ourselves in his quarters, where in a 
short time a fire was burning brightly, and his 
hospitable board spread with good hier, although 
it was past midnight. After partaking of the su 
per, blankets were furnished us, and we were made 
exceedingly comfurtable for the night. 

In the morning we had a view of the somewhat 
famous Astoria, which is any thing but what I 
should wish to describe. Half a dozen log houses, 
with as many sheds and a pig-sty or two, are all 
that it can boast of, and even these appear to be 


rapidly going to decay, 

The ae pay little regard to it, and the idea 
of holding or improving it as a post, has long since 
been given up. The head-quarters of their o 
rations have been removed to Vancouver, eighty 
miles further up the river, since which Astoria has 
merely been held for the convenience of their ves- 
sels. It boasts of but one field, and that was in 
potatoes, which I can, however, vouch for as being 
very fine. In former times it had its gardens, 
forts, and banqueting halls; and from all accounts, 
when it was the head-quarters of the North-west 
Company, during their rivalship with the Hudson 


apes de mg 


war with it on the bar, 
| of extraordi d 


Bay Company, there was as jovial a set residing 
here, as ever were met Y ee 

In point of beauty of situation, few places will 
vie with Astoria. It is situated on the south side 
of the Columbia river, eleven miles from Cape 
Disappointment, as the crow flies, From Astoria 
there is a fine view of the high promontory of 
Cape Disappointment, and the ocean | it 
on the west ; the Chinook Hills and Point Ellice, 
with its rugged peak, on the north ; Tongue Point 
and Katalamet Range on the east ; and a hi 
background, bristling with lofty pines, to the sou 
The ground rises from the river gradually to the 
top of a ridge five hundred feet in elevation, This 
was originally covered with a thick forest of pines: | 
that part reclaimed by the first occupants is again 
growing up in brushwood, From all parts of the 
ground the broad surface of the river is in view, 
The stillness is remarkable, and makes it evident 
that one is yet far removed from civilized life: the 
distant though distinct roar of the ocean is the 
only sound that is heard : this, however, is almost 
incessant ; for the stream, though rushing onwards 
in silence to meet the ocean, keeps up an eternal 

producing at times scenes 
grandeur. 

The Columbia, opposite to Astoria, is four miles 
wide, but in the middle of the river is an extensive 
sand-bar, with only a few feet water on it, and at 
extreme low tides it is bare :; the channel is very 
narrow on each side, and difficult to navigate. At 
Astoria there is only space for a dozen vessels to 
lie at anchor, and it would therefore be difficult to 
accommodate any extensive trade. The point of | 
land extends t half a mile below its site, | 
where Young’s river joins the Columbia, and 
forms a bay. 

Our guide, Plumondon, an expert trapper, in- 
formed me that the country lying north of the 
Columbia, between the Cowlitz and Cape Disap- 
pointment, is generally rough and rugged, with 
numerous streams of water, and in many places a 
rich soil: it is extremely well timbered, and is ca- 
pable, when cleared, of growing grain, and other 
agricultural produce, 

I witnessed the Columbia at its and 
least heights, and no idea can be formed of it 
unless seen at both these e The flood isa 
very grand sight from the banks of the river at 
Vancouver, as it passes swiftly by, bearing along 
the gigantic forest trees, whose immense trunks 
appear as mere chips, They frequently lodge for 
a time, in which case others are ily caught 
by them, which, obstructing the flow of the water, | 
form rapids, until by a sudden rush the whole is 
borne off to the ocean, and in time lodged by the 
currents on some remote and ga island, to 
supply the natives with canoes. I also witnessed 
the undermining of trees on the banks, and 
occasional strips of soil: thus does the river yearly 
make inroads on its banks, and changes in its 
channels. 

a circumstance oe ger-8 open — 
tion of the river prairies, ill always be unfit 
for husbandry, yet they are admirably sapted for | 
prazing, except during the periods of — water. 

ere is no precaution that can prevent the inroad 
of the water, At Vancouver they were at the 
expense of throwing up a long embankment of 
earth, but without the desired effect. It has been 
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found that the crop of grain suffers in proportion 

to the quantity of the stalk immersed: unless the 

me et is completely covered, a partial harvest may 
e ed. 


The waters of the Columbia have no fertilizing 
qualities, which is remarkable when the extent of 


its course is considered: on the contrary, it is said, | 


from experience, to deteriorate and exhaust the 
soil, It is, when taken up, quite clear, although it 
has a turbid look as it flows by. Quantities of fine 
sand are however borne along, and being deposited 
in the eddies, rapidly form banks, which alter the 
channel in places to a great degree. 

The situation of Vancouver is favourable for 
| agricultural purposes, and it may be said to be the 
head of navigation for sea-going vessels, A vessel 
of fourteen feet draft of water, may reach it in the 
lowest state ‘of the river. The Columbia at this 
point makes a considerable angle, and is divided 
by two islands, which extend upwards about three 
miles, to where the upper branch of the Willa- 
mette joins it, The shores of these islands are 
covered with trees, consisting of ash, poplars, 
pines, and oaks, while the centre is generally 
prairie, and Jower than the banks: they are prin- 
cipally composed of sand. During the rise of the 
river in May and June, the islands are covered 
with water, that filters through the banks that are 
| mot overflowed, This influx renders them unfit 
for grain crops, as the coldness of the water in- 
variably destroys every cultivated plant it touches, 

The Company’s establishment at Vancouver is 
upon an extensive scale, and is worthy of the vast 
interest of which it is the centre. The residents 
mess at several tables: one for the chief factor and 
his clerks; one for their wives (it being against 
the regulations of the Company for their officers 
and wives to take their meals together) ; another 
for the missionaries; and another for the sick 
and the Catholic missionaries, All is arranged in 
the best order, and I should think with great 
economy, Every thing may be had within the 
fort: they have an extensive apothecary shop, a 
bakery, blacksmiths’ and coopers’ shops, trade- 


offices for buying, others for selling, others again | 


for keeping accounts and transacting business ; 
shops for retail, where English manufactured 
articles may be purchased at as low a price, if nat 
cheaper, than in the United States, consisting of 
eotton and woollen goods, ready-made clothing, ship- 
chandlery, earthen and iron ware, and faney 
articles ; in short, every thing, and of every kind 
and description, including all sorts of groceries, at 
an advance of eighty per cent. on the London 
prime cost, This is the established price at Van- 
couver, but at the other posts it is one hundred 
per cent., to cover the extra expenses of trans- 
portation. All these articles are of good quality, 
and suitable for the servants, settlers, and visiters, 
Of the quantity on hand, some idea may be formed 
from the fact that all the posts west of the Rocky 
Mountains get their annual supplies from this 


depat. 

Ms Willamette river is generally about one- 
fourth of a mile wide, For the distance of four 
miles from its entrance into the Columbia its banks 
are low, and during the rise of the latter are over- 
flowed, its waters being backed into the Willamette. 
There is little current to contend with in this river 
during this season. After passing this low ground, 
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| brink of the falls, 


as they pass up the river become poorer, and when | 


Ip i pends-et lley.—Mode of 


catching 


the banks become high and precipitous, and are in 
only a few places susceptible of cultivation, 

At the time of our visit to the falls of Willamette, 
the salmon-fishery was at its height, and was to us 
a novel as well as an amusing scene. The salmon 
leap the fall; and it would be inconceivable, if not 
actually witnessed, how they can force themselves 
tp, and after a leap of from ten to twelve feet retain 
strength enough to stem the force of the water above. 
About one in ten of those who jumped, would sue- 
ceed in getting by. They are seen to dart out of 
the foam beneath and reach about two-thirds of the 
height, ata single bound: those that thus passed 
the apex of the running water, succeed; but all that 
fell short, were thrown back again into the foam. 1 
never saw so many fish collected together before; 
and the Indians are constantly er ie in takin 
them. They rig out two stout » long enoug 
to project over the foaming cauldron, and secure 
their larger ends to the rocks, On the outer end 
they make a platform for the fisherman to stand on, 


who is perched on it with a pole thirty feet long in 
our 


hand, to which the net is fastened by a hoop 
feet in diameter: the net is made to slide on the | 
hoop, so as to close its mouth when the fish is taken, 
The mode of using the net is peculiar ; they throw 
it into the foam as far up the stream as they can 
reach, and it being then quickly carried down, the 
fish who are running up in a contrary direction are 
caught. Sometimes twenty large fish are taken hy 
a single person in an hour; and it is only surprising 
that twice as many should not be rein ene 

The river at the falls is three hun and fifty 

vards wide, and its greatest fall twenty-five feet. | 

hen the water is not very high, the rapide begin 
some distance above the falls. of the Indians 
are in the habit of coming down in canoes to the 
where they secure themselves by 
thrusting down poles in the crevices of the rock, 
There they take many fish, that have succeeded in 
passing the lower fall, with a hook fastened to the 
end of a pole, These are esteemed to be of the 
best flavour, as they are the strongest and fattest, 
It is said from these places the fish can be seen 
very distinctly passing up, and are taken very ra- 
pidly; but few Indians are willing or expose them- 
selves to the risk of fishing there, The number of 
Indians at the Willamette Falls during the fishin 
season, is about seventy, including all ages an 
sexes: there are others who visit the falls in canoes 
for fish, which at times will raise the number to not 
far from one hundred, Those fish which are un- 
able to get up, remain some time at the falls, very 
much exhausted, and finally resort to the smaller 
streams below. 

In nence of the interruption of the naviga- 
tion of its rivers in the dry season, the Willamette 
Valley will never become a large settlement, : 

The salmon-fishery may be classed as one of the 
great sources of wealth, for it affords a large amount 
of food at a very low price, and of the very best 
quality: it does not extend above the falls. I 
found it impossible to obtain any data to found a 
ealeulation of the quantity taken, but it cannot be 
short of eight hundred barrels; and this after the 
Indian manner of catching them, as before de- 
scribed. The finest of the salmon are those caught 
nearest the sen. 

The settlers and Indians told us that the salmon 


— 


| Columbia is called the Dalles, 


Fears 


they reach the tributaries of the upper Columbia, 
they are exceedingly exhausted, and have their 
bodies and heads much disfigured and cut, and 
their tails and fins worn out by contact with the 
rocks. Many of the salmon in uence die ; 
these the Indians are in the habit of drying for 
food, by hanging them on the limbs of trees. is 
is to e them from the wolves, and to be 
used im time of need, when they are devoured, 
though rotten and full of maggots. The fish of the 
upper waters are said to be hardly edible, and, 
compared with those caught at the mouth of the 
Columbia, are totally different in flavour. The 
latter are the richest and most delicious fish I ever 
recollect to have tasted: if any thing, they were 
tno fat to eat, and one can perceive a difference 
even in those taken at the Willamette Falls, which, 
however, are the best kind for salting. There are 
four different kinds of salmon, which frequent this 
river in different months; the latest appears in 
October, and is the only kind that frequents the 
Cowlitz river, The finest sort is a dark silvery 
fish, of large size, three or four feet long, and weigh- 
ing forty or fifty pounds. 
One of the most remarkable places upon the 
e river is here 
compressed into a narrow channel, three hundred 
fect wide, and half a mile long; the walls are 
perpendicular, fiat at the top, and composed of 


| basalt; the river forms an elbow, being situated in 
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an amphitheatre, extending several miles to the 
north-west, and closed in by a high basaltic wall, 


| From appearances, one is led to conclude that in 


| plains and table-lands, which are considered 


former times the river made a straight course over 
the whole; but, having the channel deeper, is now 
confined within the present limits, Mr, Drayton, 
on inquiry of an old Indian, through Mr. Ogden, 
learned that he believed that in the time of his 
forefathers they went up straight in their canoes. | 

The country about the Dalles is broken, and the 
missionaries report that this is the case for some 
miles around. There are, however, also some 

as 
very valuable, being well watered with springs aud 
small streams; excellent for ing, and well 
supplied with timber—oak si pine. The soil 
varies in quality, and portions of it are very rich, 
Garden vegetables succeed, but require irrigation. 
Potatoes also must be watered, by which mode of 
culture they succeed well. Corn and peas can be | 
raised in sufficient quantities. Wheat produces 
about twenty-five bushels to the acre: this is not, 
however, on the best land, They sow in October 
oes March, and harvest begins towards the end of 

une, 

I now returned to Nisqually, and found that 
news had been received from the various surveying | 
and exploring parties, all of which it was reported 
bec advancing rapidly in the execution of their 

uties, 
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Ir would be difficult to give the render an idea 
of the anxieties that beset me when I joined the 


ous coral reefs and islands they had heen sent to 
explore. They were now three months later than 
the time appointed for their arrival at the Colum- 
bia river, 

For my own part, after reviewing the whole of 
the duties assigned to Captain Hudson in my in- 
structions, and again estimating the time necessary 
to fulfil them, I could not but apprehend, from the 
length to which his v was cted, that 


oyage protra 
disaster had occurred, In this state of feeling, the 


officers of the Vincennes showed a highly com- 
mendable spirit, and aware that additional labours 
were thus to be thrown upon them, strained every 
nerve to avoid any further loss of time, The offi- 
cers of the Porpoise, as I was informed by Lieu- 


pcsear = iereesiasy Ringgol d, manifested an 
equally praise t. 

With the aid of both wind and tide, we succeeded 
in getting through the pass at the Narrows before 
dar ok when this was I anchored under 
Vashon’s Island for the night. 

The next day we made but little progress, owing 
to light winds, and a strong tide against us. 

On the 20th we came to anchor in New Dunge- 
ness Roads, where we ieee seve by the Porpoise 
agreeable to instructions. 1 shall therefore revert 
to the surveying operations of the crew of that 

I 


vessel. 
On the 15th of May, the Porpoise left Nisqually, 
and anchored the first night near the point where | 
the surveys were to begin, but outside of the Nar- 
rows, | 
The first bay at the bottom of Admiralty Sound 
was termed encement Bay. Into this, the 
Puyallup falls, a small river, ten or twelve miles 
from Nisqually. Commencement Bay affords 
anchorage, and a supply of wood and water may 
be obtained. The Puyallup forms a delta, and 


[ee 
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none of the branches into which it is divided are 

e enough for the entrance of a boat. The 
| Indians were at this season of the year to be found 
on almost all the points. 

The Porpoise was engaged until the 20th in sur- 
| veying Admiralty Sound to the end of Vashon’s 
Island, and on the afternoon of that day anchored 
in the Port Orchard of Vancouver. 

Port Orchard is one of the most beautiful of the 
many fine harbours on these inland waters, and is 
perfectly protected from the winds. The only 
danger is a reef of rocks, which is nearly in the 
middle of the sopeaet. ee sant Re water ~ 
very extensive, is surro ya growt 
of oe, with here and there a Lal weaite 
covered by a verdant 
honeysuckles and roses just in bloom, resembling 
a well-kept lawn. The soil is superior to that 
of most places around the sound, is capable of 
yielding almost any kind of production, The woods 
seemed alive with squirrels, while tracks on the 
shore and through the forest showed that the 
larger class of animals also were in the habit of 
frequenting them, 

The next nine days were employed in surveying 
Port Orchard, which consists of two inner and an 
outer harbours, The former, although the entrance 
is by a strait not more than two hundred yards 
wide, is from two to six miles in width, and extends 
for a distance of fifteen miles. The water was 


Port Orchard.—Penn'’s Cove.— 
Whidby's Island. 


nant-Commandant Ringgold made a set of magnetic 
observations here, 

Near the anchorage were seen three canoes, 

ropped on trees, containing the bodies of Indians, 
These were visited by Dr. Holmes, who procured 
a Flathead skull. The bodies were found wrapped 
firmly in matting, beneath which was a white 
blanket, closely fastened round the body, and un- 
der this a covering of blue cotton. Near by, on 
stages, were boxes about three feet square, sup- 
posed to contain the articles which are deposited 
by the Indians near the bodies of the dead, and 
which were not disturbed. 

Many Indians, who were all cheerful and well 
disposed, visited the port during the continuance of 
the survey, 

Port Orchard was found to eommunieate, on the 
north, with Port Madison, Lieutenant Maury, 
with the boats, surveyed this passage, and found 
that it had a depth of four and a half fathoms 
water at low tide: 

Near this is a place where the Roman 
Catholic missi es have established a station for 
teaching the surrounding tribes. A large cross is 
erected, and a building one hundred and seventy- 
two feet long by seventy-two wide, which was found 
to contain many rude i Many of the natives 
are capable of saying their prayers and telling 
their beads, and some were met with who could 
ang some Catholic hymns in their own language, 

he Indians frequenting this port called them- 
selves of the Je-ach-tac tribe, 

The next point visited and surveyed was Penn’s 
| Cove, between Whidby’s Island and the main. 
| This island contains many small villages, and ap- 
pears to be more thickly peopled than other parts 
of the sound. It is in possession of the Sachet 
tribe, who have here a permanent settlement, cun- 
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ward, and with its | 


found deep enough for the largest class of vesscls, | 
with o bold shore and good anchorage. Lieute- 


Sachet tribe.—Port Gardner,— 
Possession Sound. 


siating of large and well-built lodges of timber 
and planks, similar to those already described on 
the Columbia and elsewhere. The chief poasessed 
a chest of valuables, carefully preserved in a cor- 
ner, the contents of which were shown by him 
with no small pride, and consisted of a long roll of 
paper, on which were many representations of 
European houses and churches, together with rude 
etubas of the heavenly bodies, and a map of | 
America, These had been given to him and ex- 
plained by the Roman Catholic priest, and he 
seemed to understand the explanation. This whole 
tribe are Catholics, and have much affection and 
reverence for their instructors, 

The Sachet tribe are obliged to provide for their 
defence against the more northern tribes, by whom 
they are uently attacked, for the purpose of 
earrying them off as slaves. For protection against 
these attacks they have e enclosures, four hun- 
dred feet long, and capable of containing many 
families, which are constructed of pickets made of 
thick planks, about thirty feet hig . The pickets 
are firmly fixed into the ground, the spaces he- 
tween them being only sufficient to point a musket | 
through, The appearance of one of these en- 
closures is formidable, and they may be termed 
ta sip Peps to any Indian force ; for, in the opi- 
nion of the officers, it would have required artillery 
to make a breach in them. The interior of the 
enclosure is divided into lodges, and has all the 
aspect of a fortress, 

Near the harbour of Port Gardner, a fine stream 
empties itself into Possession Sound, by four 
mouths, The water was not found to be sufficiently 
deep in any of these to admit boats at low water, 
a cemmegeeinn <# bar or flat extending across | 
the mou 

Here they were surrounded by many canoes, | 
containing Indians from the various tribes to the 
south » whom they had before seen. The dress 
of the Sachet does not vary much from that of the | 
other tribes, and generally consists of a single 
blanket, fastened with a wooden pin around the 
neck and shoulders, Those who are not able to | 
purchase blankets wear leathern hunting-shirts, 
fringed in part with beads or shells, and very few 
are seen with leggin The women ornament | 
themselves with small bells, or other trinkets, 
The cartilage of the nose is also perforated, and 
pieces of polished bone or wood passed through it. | 
Although the dress of these natives would seem to 
offer some concealment to the body, few are seen 
that wear it with any kind of decency, Their per- 
sons are usually very filthy, and they may be said 
to be at all times coated with dirt. are fond | 
of wearing brass rings on their wrists and fingers, — 
and a few are seen to be tatooed who have some 
lines upon the arms and face, They disfigure their 
bodies by the manner in which they daub them- 
selves with red ochre, mixed with salmon-oil, which, 
besides being disgusting in appearance, is ex- 
tremely so in smell, 

The brig moved on the 18th June, to the 
northern outlet of Possession Sound, through De- 
ception Passage. This was not believed by Van- 
couver to afford a for vessels; but, 
although narrow, it is feasible for those of small 
size. The tides rush with velocity through it, and 
there are some rocks in the The Indians 
had moved from their village to temporary huts on 


the beach, where they seemed to enjoy them- 
selves, 

Lieutenant- Commandant Ringgold, being in- 
formed by the Indians that a passage existed to 
the north into Bellingham Bay, boats were sent to 
explore it. The information proved to be correct; 
but the water was so shoal, that it is, at lowest 
point, almost a mud-flat; and the channel, besides, 
is tortuous. This duty being completed, the Por- 
pore, 


on the 26th, was moved through the pas- 
sage, and anchored 


under one of the small isles at 
the entrance, 


The Indians from various parts of Admiralty 
Inlet, were constantly around the brig, endeavour- 
ing to derive some advantage in the way of trade, 
They were found to oceupy various points, each 
tribe ing distinct. Their names were, the 
Scocomish, Suquamish, Clalams, and Sachets, who 
live in harmony with each other, although they do 
not scruple to call one another “ peshac,” or bad ; 
but this epithet is invariably given to those of a 
different tribe by all the eae Indians, The 
term, however, is applied with greater force to the 
more northern tribes, who frequently undertake 
incursions on them, in strong marauding parties, 
for the purpose of obtaining slaves : they are, in 
consequence, held in great . During the stay 
of the brig, an alarm occurred, which produced 
much consternation among them. Many sought 
shelter in the woods; others went off to their 

holds, and some women sought shelter along- 
side the brig in their canoes. 

These Indians suffer little inconvenience in 
their changes of residence ; for, having but fw 
chattels, they can remove at a few moments’ 
notice ; and after landing at an entirely strange 

lace, they are at home the moment their fires are 
hted 


The 4th of July was spent near Point Roberts; 
and on the 5th, the brig reached the mouth of 
Fraser's river, which is about a mile wide, with a 
serpentine channel, leading through an extensive 
mud-fiat. Fort Langley, of the Hudson Bay Com- 

y, is situated about twenty miles from the mouth. 

e cou immediately around is low, and has a 
rich all soil. It is inhabited by the Nanitch 
tribe, who accompanied the brig thither from Birch 
Bay, The mouth of Fraser's river was found to be 
six miles north of latitude 49° N, 

Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold, on the 20th, 
received further instructions from me to push the 
survey to the north; but being short of bread, he 
had sent Passed-Midshipman Sandford to obtain a 
supply, which was at once despatched in the launch, 
although I expected to meet the brig at New Dun- 

ess in a few da 

On the 20th, as before mentioned, the brig joined 
the Vincennes at New Dungeness. 

I had been in hopes that, after the severe tour of 
surveying duty for the last three months, I should 
be able to give the crews some relaxation; but I 
found this impossible, for the duties were necessa- 
rily much increased by the absence of the Peacock 


much of the northern survey as possible, as well as 
obtaining accurate information in relation to the 
positions, &e, I deemed it of too much importance 
to allow a day to go by unimproved. Orders were 
therefore given to the boats under Lieutenant Case 
to proceed to Port ‘Townsend, to fill up the surveys 
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and Flying-Fish, and the necessity of finishing as_ 


Boat expediticn fitted out, 
Progress of the surveys. 
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and connect them with Hood’s Canal and those of 
Whidby’s Island, 

Another division of boats, with those of the Por- 

ise, were employed in surveying New oR ART 

y, and connecting it with Protection Island, 
while I was occupied in getting a series of observa- 
tions for latitude and longitude, dip and intensity, 
at the low sand point which forms the bay. Orders 
were also pre} for the Porpoise to proceed to 
Port Townsend ; thence to Fraser's river, visiting 
Fort sangien: and then through Johnson's Straits, 
and round the north end of Vancouver's Island, to | 
Nootka Sound, 

A large boat expedition was also fitted out, of 
which I took ¢ in person, to proceed across 
the Straits of De Fuca, to complete the survey of 
the Canal de Arro, with the adjacent bays and 
bours, and thence to the mouth of Fraser's river, 
where I anticipated falling in with the Porpoise 


On the morning of the 25th, the brig parted 
company, and in the afternoon I set out, with seven 
boats, to cross the strait. The wind had been blow- 
ing strong, but I did not anticipate much sea or | 
danger. It proved otherwise, however, for the tide 
was found to be running strong ebb against the 
wind, producing a very high sea, which made the 
passage at times perilous. We, however, crossed 
this distance of twenty miles without any other ac- 
cident than the loss of a mast belonging to one of | 
the boats, and reached the opposite shore in safety, | 
though completely wet from the quantity of water 
we had shipped. The boats answered all purposes 
uncommonly well; and many who had believed 
thom, unsafe, were now satisfied that they were ad- 


mirably adapted for all weathers. Large fires and 
dry clothes soon restored the men to their wonted 
good sp 


ivits, 

On the 26th, we began the survey of this laby- 
rinth of islands, which was continued the next day, 
27th, on the afternoon of which I was joined by 
Passed-Midshipman May, with letters from the 
ship and despatches from Nisqually, informing me 
of the loss of the Peacock, on the bar of the Co- 
lumbia, but that all hands were saved. This news, 
although bad, was a relief to me; for I had 
feared not only the loss of the vessels, but had 
serious apprehensions for the lives of the persot 
on board, A heavy load that had long hung-over 
my mind was removed, 

All my plans for the employment of the squadron 
were now at once to be changed; for it became 
necessary for me to proceed without delay to afford 
relief to our shipwrecked companions. I therefore 
immediately sent orders to the Porpoise, counter- 
manding her previous instructions, and ordering 
her to repair forthwith to join the Vincennes at 
New Dungeness, On the 28th, the duties of our 
surveys were again resumed, and a finish made of 
those of the Canal de Arro. This was effected 
through the strenuous exertions of both officers and | 
men, and the same night we reached the Vin- 


cennes, 

Although we had leted all that was essen- 
tial for the navigation of the Canal de Arro, I re- 
gretted that I had been deprived of the opportunity 
of examining the south-east end of Vancouver 
Island, which ["have reason to believe offers many 
fine harbours, Three days more would have enabled 
me to accomplish this portion to my satisfaction, 


arbour. 
| 288 Gln tation: 
On the 29th, the brig again joined us,and Mr, 
T. W. Waldron was at once sent with despatches 
to Nisqually, to pass across the country to the 
| Cowlitz, and thence down the Columbia to Astoria. 
Among the despatches was an order to all the ward- 
room officers of the Peacock, to report to me in 
writing the circumstances that led to the loss of 
that ship *. 

On the 3st, towards noon, the wind and tide 

itting, we got under way, and stood down the 
Straits of De Fuca; but owing to the light winds, 
we made little progress. Of the northern side of 
these straits it had been my intention to make a 
very particular examination, after completing the 
survey of the Canal de Arro, I have understood 
that there is a fine harbour near the eastern end of 
the island, where a post has been lately established 
by the Hudson Bay Company; that of San Juan, 
near the mouth of the straits, the Porpoise was or- 
dered to survey on the 2nd of August, while the 
Vincennes was engaged in the survey of Neah Har- 
bour, lying on the south side of the straits, just 
within ny pom Port San Juan was found 
to afford little shelter, being exposed to the south- 
west winds, and the hea 
is reported as being 
anchorage. 

Neah Harbour is but a small indentation in the 
coast, which is partly sheltered on the north-east by 
Nenh Island, It is the position where the Spaniards 
attempted to establish themselves in 1572, and 
which they called Port Nunez Gaona, The re- 
mains of an old fort are still to be perceived, and 
some bricks were found that were supposed to have 
helonged to it, Water is to be obtained here in 
some quantity, and a amall vessel would have no 
difficulty in getting enough. It offers a tolerably 
safe anchorage, though somewhat exposed to the 
north-west gales; yet by anchoring well in, which a 
small vessel may do, protection even from these 
gales might be had. 

The ship, on anchoring, was surrounded by many 
eanoes of the Classet Indians, who inhabit the 
country around Cape Flattery. They were well 
ay ah to trade, and were greatly surprised that 
so large a ship should want no furs, which were of 
several kinds ; the sea-otter was that most prized, 
and held at very exorbitant prices, more than they 
could be bought for in the United States. George, 
the chief of the Tatouche tribe, as he terms him- 
self, was on boardall day, He speaks a few words 
of English, and is a fine-looking man, - It was diffi- 
eult to make him or any of his people understand 
the use of a man-of-war, the number of people on 
board, and the care that was taken to keep them 
from coming on board. He showed it by continually 
asking, “ What for ra ship ?” «What for so 
many mans f''—all probably from his 
a gee in not being able to sell his skins, 

The Classet tribe of Indians is one of the most 
numerous on the coast that I had an opportunity of 
seeing, and seems the most intelligent. These In- 
dians wore small pieces of an iridescent mussel- 
shell, attached to the cartilage of their nose, which 
was, in some, of the size of a ten cents piece, and 


fe, except for temporary 


triangular in shape, It is generally kept in motion | 


© These will be found published in Document No. 427, 
Mouse of Representatives, 28th Congress, lst Session, dated 
10th April, 1844. 
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swell of the ocean ; and | 


De Fuca's Pillur, 
Cape Disappointment, 


by their breathing. They had seldom any clothing | 
excepting a blanket; but a few who have contrived | 


to make friends with the visiters, lave obtained 


some old clothes; while others seem to be in the pay | 
of the Hudson Bay Company. The principal arti- | 


cles of trade are tobacco, powder (* paulalee"’), and 
leaden balls, These are preferred to most other 
merchandise, although more can be obtained for 
| Spirits than for any other article, This shows very 


| conclusively, to my mind, the sort of trade that was | 
i the Boston ships entered into | 


-earried on when 
rivalry with the North-west Company for the pur- 
chase of furs. 

On the 3rd, we were en 


of water. Its position (the north point of Neah 
Island) was found to be in latitude 48° 24’ 40” N., 
longitude 124° 36' 46° W.; variation 21° 8’ 14” 


We had as many as forty canoes et. on the 
3rd, with various urticles for sale, including fish, 
venison, &e. Some of the canoes had as sat! aS 
twenty persons in them, ‘They were generally a 
stout, athletic race; and it was observed that the 


women were much better looking than those of the | 


other tribes, Some of them, indeed, had quite fair 


complexions and rosy cheeks. They are not as | 


much exposed to the weather as those we had pre- 
viously seen, being provided with a conical hut, 
made of grass, and plaited so tight as to be imper- 
vious to water, which both protects them from the 
rain and stm. 


It is said that this tribe can muster one thou- | 


sand warriors, and they have the reputation of 
being treacherous and warlike. 
were fantastically painted, that is, besmeared with 
oil, soot, and red paint, Their dress consists of a 
native blanket, made of dog’s hair intersy 
with feathers: this is much more highly valued 
than the bought ones, but is rarely to be obtained. 
The clamour made by our numerous visiters along- 
side was very great, and their offers of articles 
were without much regard to the priority of 
rank, station, or any thing else. 

At? P.M. we 


in company, and succeeded in making an offing 


before the fog enveloped us, These fogs are one of | 
the greatest annoyances to vessels arriving on this | 


coast; for, in fine weather, they are experienced 
ost daily, coming up with the sea-breeze, con- 


tinuing throughout the night, and until the sun has | 


sufficient power the next day to dissipate them, 


In leaving De Fuea’s Straits, I anxiously watehed | 


- De Fuca’s Pillar, and soon obtaine 
of it. 

The morning of the 5th August the Porpoise 
was di astern, which relieved me from 
any apprehension of detention, 

The soundings were somewhat peculiar; for it 
was found that in our progress down the coast, 
they increased almost regularly until ninety fathoms 
was reached; but, a short distance beyond that 
depth, and at about fifteen miles from the coast, 
the bank suddenly fell off, and no bottom was to be 
obtained with a line of two hundred and two hun- 
dred and fifty fathoms long. 

On the 6th, at daylight, Cape Disappointment 
was in sight; and at ten o’clock we were near the 
cape. The Flying-Pish joined us at noon; when 
Captain Hudson came on board, and from him I 


a sight 


din the survey of the | 
harbour, besides obtaining fifteen hundred gallons | 


Many of them | 


t under way, with the Porpoise | 


| 


Particulars of the loss of the 
Peacock. 
learned the particulars of the loss of the Pea- 


It will be necessary in the first place to state, 
that at Oahu, Sandwich Islands, Ase to the 
departure of the squadron on their several cruises, 
I had farnished the Peacock, Porpoise, and tender, 
with directions for their passing the bar of the 


Columbia river, which I obtained from Captain | 


Spalding, of the ship Lausanne, a vessel of five or 
six hundred tons’ burden, which had just returned 
from the Columbia, whither she had taken a nuom- 
ber of missionaries and their stores. These ap- 
—e to be carefully drawn up, and Captain 

ing informed me that they could be depended 
upon, e fact that so large a ship had been 
navi; them, and the report of the master, 
that he believed them correct, left me no reason to 
doubt their probable accuracy; although at the 
time I had some misgivings about them, as they 
were entirely dependent on compass bearings, and 
those of objects at great distances. They were, 
however, the only directions for passing this dan- 
gerous bar which were to be had, and were then 
believed to be the only correct ones in existence. 
It was supposed, indeed, that they had been com- 
municated to the Hudson Bay Coane by the 
officers of H.B.M, surveying vessels Sulphur and 
Poop but of this I had no positive evidence; 
for, although I met those vessels at the Feejee 
Islands, I received no communication from them 
on this subject. 

The Peacock made Cape Disappointment on the 
afternoon of the 17th of July, and throughout the 
night experienced light airs and calms, accompa- 
nied by a dense fog. 

On the morning of the 18th, between seven and 
eight o’elock, the fog cleared off, with the wind 
from the southward and eastward. Cape Disap- 
pointment was then about nine miles distant. At 
nine they sounded in forty fathoms water; at ten, 
fifteen: they had but fourteen fathoms when they 
tacked off shore, It being Sunday, Captain Hud- 
son, as usual, performed divine service, which being 
finished at 115 50", they again tacked to stand in, 
aa at this time was several miles to lve- 
Ww 


At meridian, the wind came out from the south- 
ward and westward, with the weather a little 
cloudy; svon after which time the ship was off the 
entrance, and all hands were called to work her 
into port. Lieutenant Emmons was now sent aloft, 
on the foretopsail-yard, while Captain Hudson at- 
tended personally to the piloting of the ship, agree- 
ably to the directions before spoken of, which he 
held in his hand, The ship was, according to Cap- 
tain Hudson's report, running a north-east-quarter- 
east course, leading for Cape Disappointment, until 
the proper bearing of Chinook Point east-north- 


| east was reached, when they discovered the sea 


breaking ahead of them. He now believed himself 
too far to the southward, wore ship, and ran off a 


| short distance, until clear of the breakers, after 


which they again stood in, where the passage ap- 
peared ux? and smooth, both from below an 

aloft. In less than five minutes, the ship touched. 
Lieutenant Emmons, who was on the look-out 
aloft, together with Lieutenant Perry, who also 
was similarly engaged, both state that they were of 
opinion that the only place where the channel 
existed was where the water did not break, and 
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Bar of the Columbia. 239 


agreeing as it did so nearly with the sailing direc- 
tions, Captain Hudson did not hesitate to attempt 
to proceed through the smoother part. 

Tam well aware that many opinions have been, 
and probably still are entertained, relative to the 
prudence venturing with the ship before the 
channel had been explored and examined by the 
tender and boats, This is but natural to one un- 
acquainted with the bar of the Columbia river and 
its dangers, After having paid much attention to 
this subject, and having been engaged there with 
the tender and boats in the survey, I feel my- 
self entitled to give an opinion as to the course 
pursued by Captain Hudson,and think it altogether 
correct, on every ground of expediency, as well as 
the only proper one for him to have followed under 
these circumstances. It will be recollected that 
he had been detained nearly three months beyond 
his appointed time, and that he was well aware 
that this would occasion much inconvenience to the 

rogress of our duties; his anxiety to prevent any 
further delay, even of a few hours, can readily be 
imagined, The time was, to all appearance, pro- 
pitions, and hesitation then might have rendered 
it impossible to have entered for a week. The 
tender going in ahead would have been little or no 
security, for she would, undoubtedly, have pur- 
sued the same course, and have been, in all proba- 
bility, lost; and thus the Pencock would have been 
obliged at last to trust to the knowledge of those on 
board of her. As respects the examination of the 
bar in boats, this is a thing next to impossible; for 
the tides are so strong as to be beyond the power 
of oars to contend with. To wait until a thorough 
knowledge could be had of the bar from survey, would 
have been equally impossible at that time: all were 
uninformed, or incapable of judging of the accuracy 
of the directions; but, so far as appearances went, 
they seemed to be true, and they are such as | 
should even now give, so far as compass bearings 
are concerned, But there is one difficulty that will 
ever exist in passing over the bar, this, no- 
thing but an intimate acquaintance with the locality | 
will remove. I allude to the cross-tides, which are 
changing every half-hour. These tides are at 
times so rapid, that it is impossible to steer a ship 
by her compass, or maintain her position; and no 
sailing directions can possibly embrace the various 
effects produced by them upon a vessel. A singu- 
lar fact in illustration of this remark is, that the 
safest time to cross the bar is when both the tide 
and wind are adverse; and this is the only port, 
within my knowledge, where this is the case, Cap- 
tain Hudson, in venturing the attempt to enter the 
Columbia, manifested the strongest desire to ac- 
complish his orders and forward the objects of the 
expedition, Disregarding the well-known perils 
of the navigation, he did not hesitate, when in his 
judgment the time was propitious, to incur the dan- 
gers of the bar, rather than subject the service toa 
urther delay, which might have proved as disas-— 
trous to the expedition as the Joss of the vessel. 

There are no pilots for the entrance of the 
Columbia river, or rather, none that could be 
relied upon, Neither old Ramsey nor George de- 
serve the name, nor were there any other persons 
known, who had any pretensions to be considered 
as pilots, 

aving set this matter at rest, I shall proceed 
to give the details of the loss of the Peacock. 
v 
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290 Peacock. * 
On the ship striking, the helm was immediately 

t a-lee, and every practical effort was made to 
ring her by the wind, and haul off, These efforts 
were not successful, and the ship, which hung by 
the keel, began to thump heavily. Every sea 
forced her further upon the shoal, and as she had 
now become completely unmanageable, the sails 
were furled, The stream cable and anchor were 
got ready, and the first cutter was hoisted out, 
Lieutenant Emmons was sent to sound around the 
ship in various directions, in one of the waist 


At this time, the wind having veered to the 
northward and westward, was freshening; the air 
was hazy and a fog was forming*; the ebb tide had 
begun to run strong, and meeting, not only the 
ocean waves, but an opposing wind, in a short time 
formed breakers which completely enveloped the 
ship. These breakers soon stove in the first cut- 
ter, and rendered her useless. Such was the fury 
of the sea, that it was with great difficulty Lieute- 
par Emmons reached the ship, and the boat was 


With every sea the ship lifted and struck hea- 
| vily, and much solicitude was therefore felt lest it 

should be impracticable to get the launch afloat; 
but no boat could have lived alongside of the vessel 
for more than a few moments, 


Se 


pumps were rigged; every exertion was made to 
save the masts and lower yards, by which the 
launch might be hoisted out as soon as the sea 
would permit it, 

Captain Hudson, finding that the ship was leak- 


pumps, which were thenceforward kept in action 
until the vessel was abandoned. Every possible 
exertion was made to bring the ship's head to the 
sea, but without much effect, for the rudder was 
soon disabled in consequence of the iron tiller 
being broken off. The rudder was thus left to 
thresh about with such violence as to threaten to 
tear away the stern-frame, 

At last, by heaving the shot overboard, and 
starting the water, the ship was so much lightened 
that, by means of the larboard anchor, which had 
been cast free of the ship, she was hove round with 
her head to thesea, At low water, which occurred 
about dark, there was only nine feet depth of water 
alongside, At 84 45™ the chain-cable parted, the 
| ship was again thrown broadside to the sea, and 

again to strike heavily. 

At 114 30™ it was high water; at 1 p.m. the sea 
was rapidly increasing; and at 2 a.m., the brenkers 
_ were making a continued breach over the vessel, 
by which the bulwarks were stove in, and the 
epee: deck flooded. The water was knee-deep on 


_ At six o’clock in the morning, a large canoe 
boarded the vessel, manned by a crew of Chinook 
Indians, and having on board old Ramsey, the 
pilot, with a coloured boy belonging to the Vin- 


* During the summer, this wind, haze, and fog occur 
almost every day iu the afternoon, 


The lighter spars were now sent down, and the | 
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ing badly, ordered the watches in gangs to the | 
Lieutenant De Haven was fortunately close at 


Particulars of the joes of the 


cennes, of the name of John Dean. The latter, 
who had been left by me with Mr. Waldron at 
Astoria, lind persuaded Ramsey and the Indians to 
eome off, for the purpose of rendering assistance. 
The launch and boats were also hoisted out, a few 
provisions ye in them, and a part of the men and | 
officers embarked, with as little delay as possible, | 
and just as they stood, for fear of overloading the 
boats, and thus causing the Joss of all. In these, 
Lieutenant Perry, with Purser Spieden, the sick, 
the naturalists, and the charts, books, and ship's 
papers, were sent off, to be landed in Baker's Bay. 
The boats landed all not necessary to row them, in 
were and suceeeded in making a second trip, in 
which all who had remained on board were taken 
to the shore, except Captain Hudson, Lieutenant 
Walker, tho boatswain, the carpenter, and about 
thirty men. 

Towards noon, the breakers again increased; and 
the sea was making a breach in all directions over 
the ship, which was filling fast, the water having 
risen above the level of the berth-deck, The masts 
were cut away, and the vessel lay a complete 
wreck, with nothing standing but the stump of the 
mizzen-mast, 

Lieutenant Emmons, who had charge of the 
boats, was, during this time, using every possible 
exertion to make a third trip, but without success; 
and the crews of the bonts were the anxious wit- 
nesses of the condition of the ship, without being 
able to relieve those on board from their perilous 
situation, They persevered, however, in their 
fruitless and Inhorious endeavours, until one of the 
boats, in charge of Mr. Lewis, the gunner, was 
thrown end over end, and with her crew engulfed, 


hand, and sueceeded in saving those on board; all 
of whom were injured, and one of them severely, 
by the breaking of his hip-bone. 

The intense excitement, both of those in the 
vessel and in the boats at this moment, may be 
readily imagined. The accident was seen from the 
ship: Captain Hudson was satisfied that any im- 
mediate attempt to relieve him and his companions 
must be frui ; and that the only chance that 
remained, was to preserve the bonts for a future 
occasion, 

He therefore ordered the ensign to he hoisted 
on the stump of the mizzen-mast, as a signal for 
the boats to return to the land; which was obeyed 
by them, although with the feeling that they were 
abandoning their commander and those with him 
to their fate. ‘Those on board, on the other hand, 
were released from their anxiety for the boats, on 
which alone they could depend for being relieved, 
if the wreck should remain together for a few 
hours. Of this, however, the prospect was far 
from promising, amid the struggle between the 
waters of the great river and those of the mighty 
ocean, when every seemed to forebode the 
utter dissolution of the fabric of the ship. 

The light articles were now removed to the spar- 
deck, to give them a chance of reaching the shore 
by the action of the waves and winds, should the | 
ship go to pieces, 

n the midst of this trying scene, the ordinary 
routine of ship’s duty was carried on, even to the 
piping to dinner, It is needless for me to say any 
a in praise of the conduct of Captain Hudson, 
and I have simply to refer to the letters I received 


New disposition of the 
squ 


from the officers and naturalists, in reply to a call 

I made upon them, for the aspect in which the 

transactions presented themselves to those present; 

and more particularly to those of the latter gentle- 

men, who, as 2 ep had an opportunity of 
| witnessing the whole proceedings, 

By three o’elock, Lieutenant Emmons, with the 
boats, was again approaching the ship; but the sea 
was still too rough to venture near her, and it was 
not till five o’clock that he succeeded in getting 
alongside, when the remaining men were distributed 
among the boats, and embarked in good order, 

| Captain Hudson being the last to leave the sia 
After a pull of two miles, they landed in Baker's 
Bay, when Captain Hudson was received by the 
other officers and men with three hearty cheers, 
| the spontaneous expression of their admiration and 
presente for the courage and conduct he had ex- 


ship, and in finally Petter the lives of all. 

The exertions of the officers and men were not 
yet at an end; for some faint hopes were enter- 
tained that a portion of the property might still be 
saved from the wreck, as a relief in their state of 
utter destitution ; and, in consequence, the boats 
were d the next morning at daybreak to 
the bar. But nothing was there to be seen of the 
Peacock, except the cap of her bowsprit ; for her 
upper deck had been separated, and the pieces 
seat ‘or many miles along the coast, 

Captain Hudson passed the highest encomiums 
on his officers and crew, for the faithful manner in 
which they continued to perform their duties and 
carry out his orders to the very last, : 

Lam satisfied that every thing that seamanship 
could devise to save the vessel, was resorted to; 
and Iam quite confident that when the facts are 
all known and fully weighed by the community, the 
conduct of Captain Hudson, and that of his officers 
and erew, in this perilous and trying scene, will be 
considered as redounding to the credit of the 


service. 

Mr. Birnie, the agent of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany at Astoria, Messrs. Frost and Koen, the 
missionaries, with several residents, came promptly 
to the aid of the shipwrecked crew, with provisions, 
tents, cooking utensils, and clothing, all vying with 
each other in Ge 2 assistance. 

When all hopes of getting any thing from the 
wreck were at an end, Captain Hudson sent the 
crew to Astoria, in the boats, with orders to form 
an encampment there, where they found an ample 
supply of provisions in the stores that had been 
sent from the Sandwich Islands, and were supplied 
with clothing by the kindness of Dr. M'Laughlin 
and the officers of the Hudson Bay Company, 

As soon as I learned the exact state of affairs in 
the river, 1 determined to make such disposition of 
the squadron as would be most advantageous, in 
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Vincennes sails for San 
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the 
the duties which remained to be accomplished. 


) sera under the new circumstances, of | 
vil q 


With this intent, I resolved to shift my pennant 


to the Porpoise, and with>that vessel, the Flying- 
Fish, and the boats of the Peacock, to survey the 
Columbia to its extreme navigable point. This 
force would be amply sufficient to perform this 
survey in the shortest possible time, and yet enable 
me to despatch a y, as I had before intended, 
through the southern section of the Oregon ter- 
ritory to San Francisco, The Vincennes, to which 
I ordered Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold, I 
resolved to send to San Francisco, to make a sur- 
vey of the Sacramento river, while I was engaged 
upon that of the Colambia. 

In conformity with this plan, I directed the Vin- 
eennes to be off and on at the mouth of the river, 


while I proceeded in with the Porpoise to make 
bited in his efforts for the preservation of the | 


the necessary changes and transfers. Taking Mr. 
Scior, end Waseer thie pilot, on board the Tattor 
vessel, we d the bar and stood towards 
Astoria, but were compelled by the tide to anchor 
before reaching that place. On the morning of 
the 7th, we anchored in front of Astoria, where all 
the necessary arrangements were completed ; and 
Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold, on the next 
day, proceeded in the Flying-Fish, with the trans- 
ferred officers, to join the Vincennes, As soon as 
this was effected, that vessel bore away for San 
Francisco, and the tender returned to the river. 
As it became absolutely necessary to economize 
our time as much as possible, every disposition was 
now made of the men and boats, I soon, however, 
found that, although I had sent anumber of men to 
the Vincennes, there would be many that could 
not be well accommodated in the smaller vessel, 
and I was desirous of procuring some extra ac- 
commodation. 
the Thomas H. Perkins, Captain Varney, was 
lying at Astoria; and a reasonable agreement 
was entered into for her purchase. Dr. am be 
lin, who had entered into a charter party, readily 
to surrender it for a smail consideration, 
if the goods he had on board were delivered 
at Vancouver, This there was no difficulty in, as 
it was found necessary to make some alterations in 
her accommodations, and it would be to 
resort to Vancouver for many articles; and these 
repairs could be easily effected during the time we 
were e d in the survey of the river, and better 
at Vancouver than elsewhere. It was, therefore, 
determined to proceed up with both vessels, at the 
time of making the survey. 
” It is now proper that I should return to the 
regular order of events, and take up the narra- 


| tion of the interesting cruise of the Peacock, the 


unforeseen and disastrous termination of which has 
just been related, 


Fortunately, the American brig, | 


Search for islands.—Duke of 


New York [sland.—Jarvis’s 
Islan York's Island. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. | 


CRUISE OF THE PEACOCK AND FLYING-FISH FROM OAHU TO THE BAR OF 
THE COLUMBIA, 


s 
NEW YORK ISLAND—JARVIS'S ISLAND—BIANIE'R ISLAND—SEARCH POR ISLANDS—DUKE OF YORK'S ISLAND—DUKE OF 
CLARENCE’S ISLAND—ROWDITCH ISLAND DISCOVERED—SWAIN'S ISLAND—ISLAND OF UPOLU IN THE SAMOAW 
GROUP—APIA HARBOUVA—ATTEMPT TO CAPTURE TAG!, A MURDERER—DETERAMIVATION OF THE CHIETS AWD 
PEOPLE TO PROTECT TAGI—TOWNS OF SALUAPATA, PUSI, AND SALELESE REDUCED TO ASHES IN CONSEQUENCE 
—EFFECTS OF THE EXAMPLE—TOWN OF MATAATU, ISLAND OF SAVAII—ELLICE’S GROUP OF ISLANDS—EINGS- 


Tue Peacock and Flying-Fish left Oahu on the 
2nd December, 1840, and steered off to the south- 
ward until they reached the latitude of 5° N., 
and longitude 160° W., a position in which it was 
ie I that an island existed. ‘This position was 

earefully examined, until they were satisfied that 
there was no land at or near the locality. They 
then steered for Washington Island, known on the 
chart of Arrowsmith as New York Island, which 
was found and surveyed, Its position is in lati- 
tude 4° 4)’ 35” N., and longitude 160° 15! 37" W. 
It is three and a quarter miles long by one and a 
fourth wide, and is entirely covered with cocon- 
nut and other trees, exhibiting a most luxuriant 
growth. There is a reef off its eastern point, 
which extends for half a mile. At the western 
end, a coral ledge extends two miles in a norihi- 
west-by-west direction, on which the water appears 
much discoloured, but the sea was not seen to 
break upon it, except close to the point of the 
island, The island is elevated about ten feet 
above the sea, The surf proved too heavy to allow 


The positions in this neighbourhood, where five 
islands have been reported to exist, were dili- 
gently searched for eight days; but no land was 
seen, and Captain Hudson 
none but Washington Island is to be found. 

On the 20th December, they made Jarvis’s 
Island, in latitude 22’ 33/ S., and longitude 169° 
54/11" W, This is a small coral island, triangular 
| in shape, a mile and three-fourths in length east 
} and west, and a mile wide north ond south. It 
exhibits the appearance of a white sand-beach, ten 
or twelve feet above the sea, without a tree or 
shrub, and but a few patches of g The sea 
breaks violently around its shores, bat no reef ex- 
tends to any distance from the island, which may 


seen about the island. No landing could be 
attempted, the surf being too heavy. Captain 
Hudson considers this a dangerous island for 
navigators, 

The Peacock and Flying-Fish, for the next fif- 
teen days, were engaged m searching for Brooks’s 
Island, Clark’s Reef, and various shoals; but with- 
out success, and, after examining the neighbouring 
sea, left the locality, fully satisfied that if any 


assigned to them, they must have been seen. 
On the 9th January, 1841, they made Ender- 
| bury’s Island, of the Phonix Group, 


of their landing, and the island affords no anchor-— 


became satisfied that | 


be closely approached. A few sea-birds were | 


islands or shoals had existed, in or near the places | 
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On the 11th, they made and surveyed Birnie’s 
Island, which lies south-west from Enderbury’s, in 
latitude 3° 34° 15" S., longitude 171° 33' W. It 
has an elevation of no more than six feet above 
the sea ; is about one mile long and a quarter of a 
mile wide, trending about north-west and south- 
east. It is but a strip of coral, apparently up- 
lifted, and is exceedingly dangerous for vessels, as 
it cannot be seen from a distance, and a vessel, in 
thick weather, would scarcely have time to avvid it 
after it was discovered, 

A number of islands and reefs, reported to exist, 
were searched for in this neighbourhaod, viz. : 
Mary Balcout’s, Brothers’, Robertson's, Phoenix, 
Harper’s, and others, laid down, but not named, 
all of which are believed to have no existence 


whatever, 

On the 17th January a4 made Hull’s Island. 
Captain Hudson, believing this to be Sydney Island, 
ran off forty-five miles to the westward, for Hull’s 
Island, but, of course, saw nothing of it, as it 
lies that distance to the eastward, in the same 
a Tho oat f an island supposed 

e position of an island sup to exist in 
latitude 5° 29’ S., and longitude 173° 26’ W., was 
passed, but no signs of land were seen, They 
then ran over the supposed place of Fletcher's 
Island, in latitude 7° 2° S., longitude 173° 22" W., 
without seeing any shoal, island, or reef. 

~The next diy they proceeded to the Duke of 
York’s Island, which they made on the 25th, in 
latitude 8° 36’ S., con (cy 172° 23’ 62” W. This 
is a lagoon island, of coral formation: its length 
east and west is three miles, and its width two and 
o half miles, north and south, There is no passage 
into the lagoon ; the sea breaks on the reef with 
violence ; but at high water a boat may pass over 
without difficulty, if proper care is taken. The 
islets that have been formed on the reef are eight 
or ten feet above the water, and are covered with 
cocoa-nut and pan 

As they approached the island, three double 
canoes were seen coming towards the ship, but with 
great caution ; the mizzen-topsail was backed to 
allow them ‘to come up, which they did, singing and 
shouting, making many gestures, and waving 
pieces of matting. A white flag was waved in re- 
turn, and various articles exhibited to induce them 
to come @ongside, which they at last did; but | 
no inducement could prevail on them to come on 


The boats were now lowered, and a 


proceeded to land at the nearest point. 


© part 
The land 


_ E———— 


Duke of York's Island. 
Duke of Clarence Island. 


ing was effected on the coral shelf with some dif- 
ficulty, and they found the natives, who had come 
alongside, ready to receive them, with every sign 
of friendship, They had apparently recovered 
from their alarm, met the officers before they 
reached the beach, greeting them by rubbing noses 
and throwing their arms around their necks, Their 
excitement seemed to be so great that it was diffi- 
cult for them to continue still for a moment, dis- 


| tracted by the numerous novel things around them, 


| sloping 


Some of them, however, were exceedingly shy, and 
would not suffer themselves to be approached ; 
others had greater confidence, but at the same 
time showed a respectful fear; while a few put 
their arms round the officers’ necks, and exhibited 
4 boldness devoid of dread of any kind. 

Their village, to which our party went, was on 
the inner or lagoon side of the island, and contained 
about thirty houses, which were raised about a foot 
above the surrounding earth : they were of oblong 
shape, about fifteen feet high to the ridge-pole, 
wally, and of « convex form to within 
two or three feet of the ground ; the roof was sup- 
ported on high posts, whilst the lower rested 
on short ones, three feet within the eaves, having a 
strong piece extending around,on which the rafters 
are tied; the gable-ends were overtopped by the 
roof, and necessary to protect them from 
thie weather. Below the eaves, the whole was open 
from the ground to the roof. The thatching, made 
of pandanus-leaves, was of great thickness, and put 
on loosely. The interior of the houses was very 
clean, but there was no furniture except a few 
gourds, and areclining stowl, ent from a solid block 
of wood, having two legs at one end, which inclined 
it at an angle of nearly ng Sade degrees: to show 
the manner of lying in it, they imitated a careless 
and comfortable lounge, which they evidently con- 
sidered a luxury. It was conjectured that they had 


removed their various household utensils toa secret 


lace. 

The most remarkable constructions of the island- 
ers near the village, were three small quays, five or 
six feet wide, and two feet above the water, forming 
slips about ten feet wide: at the end of each of 
these was a small house, built of pandanus-leaves, 
partly on poles in the water, These appeared to 
be «hae for securing their exnoes, and for the 
purpose of keeping their fishing implements. Three 
canoes were seen lying a short distance off in the 
lagoon, filled with the women and children, This 
was a precaution adopted to enable them to escape 
if it became paceeey yet they did not seem to 
apprehend any hostility. No kind of war imple- 
ments was observed among them, and their bodies 
exhibited no marks of strife with each other. 

This island was discovered by Byron, in 1765, 
who reported it as destitute of inhabitants. The 
natives gave the name of their island as Oatafu, and 
acknowledged themselves the subjects of a chief 
who lived on a neighbouring island, called Pakaafo, 
pointing to a southerly direction. With this excep- 
tion, they did not appear to possess the knowledge 
of any other islands but their own. 

On the 26th, the vessels sailed for the Duke of 
Clarence Island, but owing to the unfavourable 
state of the weather, they did not reach it until the 
28th, though only a few miles distant, when it was 
surveyed, and found to be seven and two-tenths 
miles long, in a north and south direction, and five 
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Bowdltch Island dis- 


miles wide from east to west. It is of a triangular 
shape, with the apex to the north. It has a lagoon 
similar to that of the Duke of York's, with islets 
in it; the north-west side isa bare reef, or wash, 
on which the sea breaks heavily. After the survey 
was effected, Captain Hudson found it impossible 
to land to hold communication with the natives, 
but has no doubt of its being inhabited, as it was 
spoken of by the inhabitants of the Duke of York’s 
Island as belonging to the same people, and was 
called by them Nuakunono, No opening was per- 
eeived into the lagoon, and there were many cocoa- 
nut and other trees on the island, 

On the 29th, at 2430™ a.m, whilst Lieutenant 
Emmons had the deck, the night being very dark, 
and the weather clear, he heard the distant sound 
of surf; soon afterwards the wind changed, when 
land was discovered close to the vessel, bearin 
north-east, They made signal to the tender, an 
hove-to till daylight, when the largest island 
they had yet seen was within two miles of the 


ship. 

This proved to be « new discovery, as it was not 
to be found on any chart, The island, which I 
have named Bowditch, agreeably to the wish of 
Captain Hudson, was of coral formation, and its — 
shape is that of a triangle, with the apex to the | 
south, From north to south it is eight miles long, | 
and in width, from its west point, four miles, On 
its south-west and north points the land is of con- 
siderable elevation, and the more elevated parts 
are connected by an extensive coral reef, that is 
awash, On the east side the Jnnd is more conti- 
nuous, and on three parts there are extensive 

ves of cocoa-nut trees and shrubbery. There 
is no entrance for a vessel to the lagoon, which, 
from the appearance of the water, has but little 


ep * 

At daylight, eighteen canoes, with four or five 
persons in each, were seen off the end of the 
island, apparently on a fishing excursion : they dis- 
regarded the vessels altogether, and continued their 
occupation, without taking any notice of them, and 
as if unwilling to lose the opportunity of taking the 
fish. The fish seemed to be extremely numerous, 
if the actions of the birds were to be taken as an 
indication, for immense numbers of them were seen 
darting into and rising from the sea every mo- 
ment, 

As the natives refused to come near the ship, 
Captain Hudson ordered two boats to be sent to 
open & communication with them, They were 
taking fish after the manner of the Samoans, by 
trolling a line, it being fastened by a pole eight or 
ten feet long to the stern of the canoes, and ele- 
vated above the surface to a sufficient height to 
allow the fish-hook, which was made of shell or 
bone, to drag alone the surface of the water; as 
their canoes were propelled, the fish, attracted by 
the glistening of the hook, eagerly caught at it, and 
were taken, 

The natives were at first very shy of the boats; 
but the Hawaiians who were in them soon induced 
them to approach, and enter into trade, and finally 
enticed them alongside the it On coming 
near, they began a song or chant, holding up 
their paddles and and shouting “ kafilou 
tamatau.” They resembled the natives of Oatafu, — 
or Duke of York’s Island, wore the same kind of 
mats, eye-shades, and ornaments, and some were 


wain's Island,—Island of 
204 ’ Upolu. 
tattooed after the same manner, They were all 
finely formed, and manly in appearance, with 
pleasing countenances that expressed “nature. 

They seemed eager enough for trade, and soon 
disposed of all they had to exe e; a few pre- 
sents were also made them, but all inducements 
failed to entice them on board. They appeared 
very cheerful, laughing heartily at any thing that 
struck them as ridiculous. 

Three boats, with several of the officers, landed 
on the south-west point of the island, whither four 
or five canoes accompanied them, ‘The islet was 
found covered with cocoa-nut trees, but there were 
no houses upon it. They called it Fakaafo, which 
was the same as the natives of Oatafu had desig- 
nated as the island where their great chief lived. 

Captain Hudson now determined to bear away 
| for the situation of the island of the Gente Her- 
| mosas of Quiros. 

The pe of this island is in longitude 170° 
55! 15" W., and latitude 11°5’S.; it is of coral 
formation, but has no lagoon; it is nearly round, 
and four miles and three-tenths in circumference; 
it may be classed with the high coral islands, and 
is elevated from fifteen to twenty-five feet above 
the level of the sea; it is well wooded with cocoa- 
nuts, pandanua, and other trees and shrubs. The 
sea breaks constantly on all parts, and no safe 
landing exists. Its situation differs from the posi- 
tion laid down for that of Quiros. Captain Hud- 
| son therefore called it Swain'’s Island, after the 
master of a whaler, who had informed him of its 
existence, When within a mile of the island, no 


bottom could be had with two hundred fathoms of | 


line. This isolated spot gave no other evidence of 
its ever haying been inhabited, except the groves 
of cocoa-nut trees, 

After securing observations for its position, the 
vessels bore away for Upolu, with the westerly 
breeze, which had continued for the last eight days, 
and been almost constant. This will serve to show 

| that there is no real difficulty in the population of 

| Polynesia migrating from west to east during this 
season of the year, when the trade-winds are almost 
entirely interrupted, 

Until the 4th of February they had bad weather, 

| on heavy squalls, accompanied with thunder and 
ghtning, 

On the 5th of February, the mountains of Savaii 
| were dimly visible, although they were between 
fifty and sixty miles off. On the 6th, they were off 
the island of Upolu, when Captain Hudson, to lose 
no time, despatched the tender, with two boats, to 
survey the south side of the island, while the 
launch, with the first cutter, was to be sent round 
its east end, in order to complete the work in the 
least possible time, In the afternoon, the Peacock 
| anchored in Apia Harbour, 

At Apia, among their old acquaintances, they 
encountered Pea, the ruling chief of the place, 
whose begging propensities still existed in all their 
force, His form was equally rotund, and his desire 
of being of service quite as great. Report spoke of 
him as having become very religious of late, but 
_ his covetousness had not diminished in consequence, 
at least in the opinion of our officers. He was 
generally full of business, among his friends and 
relatives, all of whom he considers more or less as 
his dependants. We was yery anxious to be in- 
for what had become of his relative, Tuvai, the 
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Attempt to capture Tagi, a 

ered re mi 
murderer, whom we had carried away from these 
islands on our former visit. 

On the 2Ist, while at anchor, Captain Hudson 
hearin 
chief of the towns of Saluafata, Fusi, and Salelese, 
who had protected and refused to give up the mur- 
derer of Gideon Smith, was at one of the towns 
near by on a visit, determined, if possible, to sur- 
prise and take him prisoner, to be held until such 
time as the murderer were given up. For this 
purpose he visited the town before daylight of the 
22nd, with a few officers and men, but without 


success. 

Previous to this time, Captain Hudson had had 
intercourse with this chief hh oux consal, Mr, 
Williams; and had demanded of him the punish- 
ment or delivery of the murderer, Tagi. In the 
course of the communications, Sangapolutale ac- 
knowledged that the murderer ought to be pun- 
ished or given up; said he once wanted to kill him 
himself; but being a petty chief, he was backed 


| and protected by the chiefs and the people of the 
| three towns before named, who were promised, in 


case of necessity, assistance from some of the 
neighbouring chiefs, as well as others on the oppo- 
site side of the island. He further snid, that he 
was desirous of giving him up, a few months before, 
to the commander of the Porpoise. It was dis- 
tinctly stated to Sangapolutale, that the murderer 
must be either punished or given up, 
formity to the regulations adopted in their fono, 
composed of all the  Pvincgp chiefs in the island, 
and that if neither of these stipulations were com- 
plied with, Captain Hudson would be compelled to 
employ the force under him in burning the towns 


that the noted srr a, erp principal | 


in con- | 


that concealed and protected the murderer, and | 


set their own laws and us at defiance. 

Three days were given him from the time of the 
interview, to comply with the demand. He pro- 
mised to do what he could, but he was fearful of 
the result, as his people wanted to fight, and had 
been promised aid from many quarters, 

On the third day, his messengers arrived at 
Apia, and brought word that the chiefs and people 
were determined that the murderer should not be 
given up or punished; that they defied the Papa- 
langis and their power; and that, if Captain Hudson 
chose to come and take him, they would give him a 
fight. The messenger further stated, that they 
well knew he would be demanded according to 
their own regulations, but they would take care he 
should not be punished or given up, for they were 
prepared to resist any attempt that would be made. 
Many other insulting m 
among them, one from the murderer and his 
friends, that when “ he could kill a few more white 
men, he would be given up,” 

Such were their threats and boasting: their con- 
duct was conformable to them, as represented by 
our consul, the missionaries, and Mr. Cunningham, 
H. B. M. vice-consul. Captain Hudson now saw 
the necessity of taking some steps that would check 
this criminal and audacious spirit, and e to 
the natives that we had the power to punish these 
aggressions on our citizens, 

On the 24th, the Peacock anchored in the har- 
bour of Saluafata. Preparations were therefore 
made for swinging the broadside to the town, and 
the necessary arrangements for landing completed. 
Captain Hudson, however, still thought it proper to 


were received ; | 


Towns of Saluafata, Fusi, and 
. Salelese reduced to ashes. 


wait a few hours, in the hope of receiving some | 
communication from the natives, and that they 
would at the last moment agree to give up or 
punish the murderer, But no overtures whatever 
being made, at nine o’clock the boats were manned, 
and lay on their oars, ready for the =p oa to pro- 
ceed, A fire was now opened from the ship, the 
| bails being elevated so as to pass over the town; 
after which the boats pushed for the shore, the 
landed, and the town of Saluafata, which 
consisted of about seventy-five houses, was reduced 
to ashes. The towns of Fusi and Salelese, of some | 
fifty more, shared the same fate. The party then 
returned to the ship, without any accident to them- 
selves or the natives, having met with no opposition 
whatever, notwithstanding the great boastings and 
bravado messages which had Fee sent by the 
chiefs and inhabitants. 

This act was performed with great reluctance, 
and not until the most perfect conviction of its 
being absolutely necessary to secure the safety of 
the crews of such of our whaling fleet as touch at 
this island, as well as to restore the ect due to 
our flag and those who sail under it, and to correct 
the erroneous opinion, that our forbearance was 
the result of fear of their prowess and numbers, 
In their transactions, and outrages committed on 
strangers, they had exhibited a fearlessness and 
spirit of daring that it was time to put a stop to, 


ble that they were not our equals in war, nor 
capable of resisting attacks that might be made on 
them ; they have in consequence become much 
more humble, so that the general opinion througb- | 
out the islands is, that hereafter they must conform 
to the regulations they made on our former visit, 
and maintain them with strict integrity towards 
foreigners. 

Since this transaction, I have received letters 
from the island of Upolu, which inform me that 
this well-deserved punishment has had a most 
happy effect, and has put a termination to evils 
that had formerly been of common occurrence, 

They now left Saluafata, and on the evening of 
the 5th, anchored in the roadstead of Mataatu, 
island of Savaii. 

The town of Mataatu is beautifully situated on a 
bay, which is no more than a mere indentation of 
the coast. It is surrounded by extensive cocoa-nut 
groves, behind which the houses are built, in num- 
ber about four hundred. The town contains about 
two thousand inhabitants, most of whom are still 
heathens, d 

On the Gth of March, they sailed from the road- 
stead of Mataatu, for the islands known on the 
chart of Arrowsmith as Ellice’s Group. 

At noon, on the l4th, they made land, and by 
2 p.m., they were close to what ed to be an 
extensive ring of small islets, situated on a coral 
reef surroun a lagoon. These are so far 
separated as to give the idea of distinct islands, 
which has probably led to their having the name 
of “group.” These islets are well covered with 
cocoa-nut and other trees, which give them a 
sufficient elevation to be seen at ten or twelve 
miles distance. The reef which links these islets 
is awashi, over which the sea breaks with violence. 
There are two openings in its west side, and an 
island off its with-swies point, at the distance of a 


mile, five miles in le by two in width. The 
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| dent they had had frequent communication with 


By this attack upon them, they became fully sensi- | 


water, 


miles to the north-west. 


Island of Fanafute in Eliive's 
group of isjands, 295 
island is thirteen miles long, in a north-by-east and 
south-by-weat direction, and seven miles and two- 
tenths east and west, ' 
When the vessels had approached within a short 
distance of the ‘sland, two canoes were seen 
coming towards the ship, only one of which came 
near. In it were five men ; and from the familiar 
manner in which they came alongside, it was evi- 


vessels, They refused to come on board, but ex- 
es rege = of traffic, ; 
ey no other weapons but an 
knives, and seemed to be equipped for a fishing 
party, from the implements they had with them. 
Some rolls of sennit were bought, and large wooden 
shark-hooks, Their spears were only poles of cocon- 
nut wood, pointed at one end; and their knives 
made of smal) sharks’ teeth, inserted into a stick | 
with gum and fine sennit, and are about a foot long. 

It was soon found that they understood the | 
Samoan language, and spoke a purely Polynesian 
dialect. The Samoan native easily conversed with 
them. 'They gave the name of the island as Fana- 
fute. They seemed perfectly familiar with white 
men, and when the were fired for a base by 
sound, they showed no kind of alarm, 

The island was surveyed, and was found to be 
in latitude 8° 30! 45" S., longitude 179° 13° 30” E, 
There appears to be good anchorage within the 
lagoon; an abundance of wood is to be had, but it 
is believed there is no adequate supply of fresh 


From what was ascertained, the population was 
put down at two hundred and fifty souls 

The vessels left Ellice’s Group the same evenin 
proceeded under easy sail, and at daylight made 
the Depeyster Islands, distant three and a half 


They surveyed this island; and on the same day 
Tracy’s Island, whose native name is Oaitupu, was | 
in sight to the eastward. The observations placed 
it in Intitude 7° 28’ S., and longitude 178° 43° 35" 
E. It is well covered with trees, and to all ap- 
pearance as extensive as Depeyster Island, 

Depeyster Island is called by the natives Nuku- 
fetau; they are acquainted with Fanafute, or 
Ellice’s Island, and also with Oaitupu, or Tracy's 
Island. On being asked if these were all the 
islands they knew of, they said, pointing to the east, 
that beyond Oaitapu there were three islands, 
called Oatafu, Nukunono, and Fakaafo, which it 
will be recollected are those of the Union Group, 
Mr. Hale pressed the inquiry, if this were all; and 
with some hesitation they added the name of Oloo- 
singa, which is one of the small eastern islands of 
the Samoan Group; but what seemed strange, they 
did not understand the name of Samoa, On men- 
tioning Tonga and Haabai, the names appeared to 
be recognised. 

The vessels left Nukufetau the same evening, 
and steered away to the northward, In latitude 
6° 10’ S., and longitude 177° 41' E., pte passed a 
small island which has no lagoon, and does not 
appear to be named on any of the charts. This 
they saw at some distance, and although it appears 
to have been seen before, yet as the charts only 
designate it as an island, I have bestowed upon it 
the name of Speiden, after the purser of the Pea- 
cock, one of the most valuable officers of the ex- 


pedition. 


La ) 
296 d's Island in the 


Eingymill Group. 
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Anderson, a seaman, killed by 
the natives. 


On the 24th they fell in with another island, in 
latitude & 19’ S., longitude 176° 23’ 15" E. This 
erty I have called Hudson, after Captain 

udson. It was surveyed and found to be but one 
mile and four-tenths long, north and south, and 
nine-tenths of a mile wide, east and west. This 
island is inhabited, a few natives being seen on the 
beach, and several houses under cocoa-nut trees 
on its west side. It is of coral formation, has 
” lagoon, and can be seen about eight or ten 
miles, 

On the 25th they passed the small island of St, 
Augustine, whose position as aseertained was in 
latitude 5* 35 S., and longitude 176° 6' E. It ap- 
peared well wouded. 

Until the 3rd of April, they continued to sail to 
the northward, without meeting with any islands, 


On that day they made Drummond's Island of the | 
charts, one of the Kingsmill Group, where they 


encountered the regular north-east trades. This 
island is called Taputeouea by the natives; it is 
situated in latitude 1° 20’ S., and longitude 174° 
57’ E. It is of coral formation, is thirty miles 
long in a north-west and south-east direction, and 
varies in width from a half to three-quarters of a 
mile. This, however, only includes the high por- 
tions, or that which is above the ocean level a few 
feet. It is thinly covered with cocoa-nut and pan- 
danus-trees, and not a patch of grass is to be seen, 
orany sort of shrubbery or undergrowth. 'To the 
leeward, or on its west side, the reefs and sand- 
banks extend off some distance, gradually increas- 
| ing from the north-west point to the south-east, 
where they are as much as six and a half miles in 
width, This reef is interrupted in places, and 
there is good anchorage off the town of Utiroa, 
towards the north-west end, near a small sand- 
bank, which is usually bare. 
The natives did all in their power to pilfer from 
the party that landed; if their attention were 
diverted for a moment, the hands of a native were 


felt at their pockets, When detected, they would | 
hold up their hands, with open palms, and laugh. 


This boldness was more especially confined to a 
few, and one in particular, a young chief, who was 
a tall, good-looking person, with a vain and impu- 
dent expression of countenance. It is impossible 
to give a correct idea of the annoyances that our 
gentlemen were subjected to from the rudeness of 
some, the excess of civility of others, and the con- 
stant watchfulness that became necessary to avoid 
the pickpockets. An old man was about smearing 
himself in cocoa-nut oil, with a cup full of salve, 
in which he would dip his fingers, and endeavour 
to rub them in their faces. This afforded much 
amusement to the party, while the natives seemed 
astonished that the attempt was repulsed; for 
there was little donbt of its being intended as a 
great compliment thus to anoint their guests. 
On the afternoon of the 7th,a large party visited 
the town of Utiroa, equally well armed as the day 
re, and with fresh instructions and cautions 
that no one should be cause of offence, and if any 
thing was offered for sale, to pay liberally for it. 
These precautions were enjoined, in consequence of 
the belief that the natives were a treacherous and 
dangerous set of fellows, An opportunity had 
been taken, before a large number, to show them 
that the cuirass, &c,, was not proof against our 
Weapons at any distance; for which purpose one 


‘the direction whence the re 


of the conts of mail was hoisted up at the yard- 
arm, and fired at: the holes were then exhibited, 
but did not seem to produce much effect upon 
them. They manifested a decided disposition for 
warlike pursuits, and ferocity was the most pre- 
dominant trait in their character. 

After they had been an hour and a half on 
shore, Captain Hudson ordered all the officers and | 
boats’ crews down to the beach, fearing a collision, | 
and being satisfied that it was quite time to depart. 
As they were assembling for the purpose of em- | 
barking, a noise was heard, resembling a sudden | 
assault, from some of the houses near by, and on | 


 mustering the men, John Anderson, a seaman, was 


missing. Lieutenant Walker and Passed-Mid- 
shipman Davis were sent, each with a few men, in 
rt proceeded, but | 
they saw nothing of him, and all was quiet at the 
enclosure. The src be; ae their gs in 
large numbers, armed, an ings looked some- 
what serious; for, as Passed-Midshipman Davis 
returned to the beach, he was stoned, and one of 
the men received a severe blow. This was how- 
ever borne without return, On inquiry, it was 
found that Anderson had been met but a few mo- 
ments before the party was mustered. He was 
armed with a musket, pistol, and cutlass, and was 
esteemed one of the most correct and prudent men 
in the ship. The boats were now shoved off a 
short distance from the beach, and beyond the 
reach of the native arms, when several muskets 
were fired to notify him, and his name repeatedly 
ealled, which could have been heard in any part of 
the village; but no Anderson appeared, Captain 
Hudson finally came to the conclusion that he had 
either been enticed away by the women, or that 
the natives had detained him, in the hopes of re- 
ceiving a ransom for his release, and that he would 
either return in one of the canoes to the ship, or be 
given up on a reward being offered. Under these 
impressions, he ordered the boats to return to the 
ship. 

The next day passed without any intelligence of 
poor Anderson, and Captain Hudson made up his 
mind that Anderson had been treacherously mur- 
dered, He therefore believed it to be a paramount 
duty to punish them, not only for this perfidious 
act, but to secure their good conduct hereafter, in 
ease of other vessels touching at this island. 

In consequence of this determination, the boats 
were prepared for landing, and Mr. Knox was 
ordered to anchor the tender in a position near the 
shore opposite the town, in order to protect them. 

The expedition consisted of seven ; inthem 
were embarked about eighty officers and men, 
About nine o’elock they approached the town of 
Utiroa. The first object that attracted attention 
was e column of smoke arising from the small 
building that stood on piles in front of the town 
before spoken of. On arriving near the heach, the 
three divisions formed in a line abreast, according 
to the directions, Lieutenant Walker, with Mr, 
Hale, (who acted as interpreter,) now showed the 
white flag, and pulled in toward the beach in 
front, in order to hold a parley, make further in- 
quiries relative to Anderson, and endeavour to 
have him given up, if alive. There were about five 
hundred natives, well armed, on the beach, and 
others were constantly coming in from all sides: 
they shouted and shook their weapons with threat- 


| 


| they had come to assure our party of their good- | 


Bausom offered.—Attack on 
the natives. 
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ening gestures. Many of them, however, seemed 
undecided how toact; and their whole i 
though formidable enough, was yet quite ludicrous 
in the eyes of the men, equipped as the savages 
were in their cumbrous coats of mail and fish-skin 
helmets, 

As the boat approached, several of the natives 
advanced towards it, preceded by a chief fully 
eaves’ in armour, and holding a spear in his 
right hand. Mr. Hale then explained the object 
they had in view, and showed the quantity of 
tobacco which they had brought for aransom. The 
chief appeared to understand, and pointed to the 
shore, making signs at the same time for them to 
come in. The savages who attended the chief had 
now i ed in numbers, and were close to the 
boat, while the whole body was advancing slowly 
forwards. Finding that it was not only useless 
but dangerous to continue the parley, the boat was 
pulled back into line. 

Having thus failed to procure the desired end, 
the most humane manner of effecting their punish- 
ment was conceived to be at once to show them the 
power of our arms, and sacrifice some of the most 
prominent among the savages. Lieutenant Walker, 
therefore, i prone Mr. cP pen the best shot of the 

; to give them a proof of it, and thus prevent 
apy te effusion of blood. This was assouilirely 
done by singling out one of the foremost, and a 
rocket was also discharged, which took its flight 
towards the great body of them. The latter missile 
caused great confusion, and many of them turned 
to seek the shore, but their terror did not last long, 
and they made another stand, brandishing their 
spears and weapons as if bent upon a trial of 
strength with their opponents; the falling of their 
chiefs was di ed, and few seemed to consider 
the effects produced,except those who were wounded, 
A general volley soon followed, which caused them 
all to retreat, some in great haste, while others 
moved more slowly towards the shore, seeming to 
be but little impressed as to the character of our 
arms, The wounded and dead were all carried off, 
The boats now pushed in for the beach, and by the 
time they had reached it, there was not a native of 
the whole host to be seen, 

The three divisions then landed, and the first and 
second proceeded to fire the mariapa and town, 
while the third remained to the boats. The 
whole was soon in a blaze, and but a short time 
sufficed to reduce it to ashes. The natives were 
still to be seen in small parties, out of reach of the 
guns,among the cocoa-nut groves. After the work 
of destruction had been effected, the divisions again 
returned to the boats, The place now exhibited a 
very different picture from it had presented 
only ashort hour before. The blackened sites were 
all that remained of the former dwellings, the coun- 
cil-house was entirely in ashes, the fences were torn 
down, and the cocoa-nut trees leafless. 

The tide having fallen, three bodies were found, 
one of whom was the young chief who had been so 
troublesome and insolent to our gentlemen, and who 


it was believed had been active in the murder of — 


poor Anderson, 

While the party were getting ready to embark, a 
small party of natives were seen coming towards 
them from Eta; these were all unarmed, and had 
cocoa-nut leaves and mats tied round their necks: 


will, and their joy at the destruction of Utiroa. 
One old man in particular repeated frequently his 
assurances, with much laughter and many gri 

No sooner had they ascertained that the eeentithe 
towards them were not hostile, than they began to 
pillage the burning town, 

The number of houses destroyed was supposed to 
be about three hundred, besides upwards of a dozen 
large canoes. The loss of life was twelve on the 
part of the natives: there was no one injured on 
our side. 

From the fact that the natives had left every 
thing in their dwellings, it was clear that they did 
not anticipate the fate that was to befall them; that 
they were in hopes of being able to cut off our 
boats, and per! flattered themselves with the 
prospect of an indiscriminate plunder. This would 
be in perfect accordance with their customs and 
constant practice of attempting to cut off all vessels 
or boats that may visit their islands, Although I 
have no reason to come to this conclusion from our 
own knowledge respecting this island, yet from all 
the accounts of those who have resided some time 
among like savages, their first idea isalways to. cap- 
ture or themselves of the vessel or any of 
the boats. We have seen that this is put in prac- 
tice among the Feejees and others, who regard all 
vessels wrecked as sent to them as a gift from the 


ods, 

: The character of these islanders is the most 
savage of any that we met with; their ferocity led 
to the belief that they were cannibals, although no 
positive proofs were seen of it, They are under no 
control whatever, and possess little of the charac- 
teristic hospitality ly found in savage nations. 
It was observed also that their treatment of each 
other exhibited a great want of feeling, and in many 
instances, passions and propensities indicative of 
the lowest state of barbarism. Their young girls 
were offered to be disposed of, by their fathers and 
brothers, alongside the ship, openly, and. without 
concealment; and to drive a bargain for them, was 
one of the principal objects of their visits to the ship. 

It is to be hoped that the punishment inflicted on 
Utiroa for the murder of Anderson will be long re- 


| membered, and prove a salutary lesson to the nu- 


merous and thickly-peopled towns of Taputeow 
or Drummond's idauts oH | 
On the same evening, (the 9th,) they weighed | 
anchor, and on the next day made Bishop’s or 
Sydenham Island, which they surveyed the follow- 


ing day. pager 

Off the north point of Bishop’s Island, there 
is a shoal extending one and a half mile to 
the northward and westward, the water on which 
is discoloured, and where the Peacock found nine 
fathoms. The native name for Bishop’s or Syden- 
ham Island, is Nanouti; it lies in latitude 36’ S., 
and tude 175° 24’ E.; it is of coral formation, and 
a mere ledge of land, like Drummond's Island, with 
a lagoon, reef, and bank, on its lee or south-west 
side, The survey made it nineteen miles long, 
trending north-west and south-east, and its width, 
ineluding mand reef, eight and a half miles. 
On the south-west and north-west portions of it, | 
there is a coral bank, from one to one and a half 
mile beyond the reef, om which there is ten 
fathoms water, At the distance of four miles from 
the north-west end of the island, they found sound- 
ings in two hundred and sixty-five fathoms, 


208 Henderville Island in the Kings- 
: mil) Group.—An Irish deserter 


At daylight on the 11th, they made Henderville 
Island, called by the natives Nanouki. 

enderville Island was determined to be in lati- 

LI N., and longitude 173° 3920” E. This 
island is six and a half miles long, east and west, 
and five and a half miles wide at the enst end, 
diminishing to two miles at the west end; it is of 
coral formation. There are two towns on the west 
end, and several on the east and south-east parts, 
and it is thiekly inhabited, The natives who came 
on board said that the two ends of the island were 
at war with each other. are very much the 
same in appearance as the natives of Drummond’s 
Island ; were naked, and spoke the same dialect. 
These natives knew of the islands in their imme- 
diate vicinity, as well as the direction of Tapute- 
ouea, or Drummond’s Island, and gave them the 
name of being inhabited by a savage and hostile 


people. 

Hall's Island, called by the natives Maiana, is of 
coral formation; the north-east and south-east 
parts are continuous land, whilst to the south-west 


and north-west it consists of a reef and bank, in | 
some places awash, with a sand-pit in its Jagoon. | 


The western sides of the island aro therefore very 
dangerous, and should be approached with caution, 
| as the sea seldom breaks on them, and the dis- 
coloration of the water is not at all times to be 
observed, The survey makes this island nine miles 
long,in a north-east and south-west direction, and 
six miles in width, in a south-east and north-west 
direction : it is situated in latitude 56’ 45’ N., and 
longitude 173° 4°15" E. On its west side, on 
some of the banks, there is anchorage in from ten 
to fifteen fathoms of water. 

On the morning of the 15th, they made the 
island of Apamama, the Hopper Island of Duper- 
rey, and the Simpson's Island of the charts of 
Arrowsmith. It is about five feet above the surface 
of the ocean; is ten miles long, north-west and 
south-east, and five miles in width, north and 
south, Theland is continuous on the north and 
east sides, excepting two small cp of bare reef. 
There is anchorage on the west side in an opening 
between the reef and the north-west point.of the 
island, which is about two miles wide, The sound- 
ings vary from two to five fathoms: across it, in 
some places, the bottom is broken coral; in others, 
it is coral sand. The entrance to the lagoon, 
although feasible, should not be attempted through 
this passage; but there is a good passage into it on 
the south-east side of the island, which isa mile 
wide. A small quantity of fresh water may be 
had by digging on the beaches : wood and refresh- 
ments are not procurable for shipping, This is- 
land is situated in latitude 27/21" N., and longitude 
(173° 67’ 30” E.: it has heretofore been repre- 
| sented as two islands on the charts, called on one 
Simpson’s, and the other Hopper and Harbottle ; 
but there is only one, joined by the same reef. 

On the T6th, while en in the survey of 
| Kuria or Woodle’s Island, some canoes came off 

to the ship, when the natives came on board with- 
out hesitation,—an evidence of their having had 
communication with ships, and their confidence of 
good treatment, It was soon reported, that a white 
ian was coming off; and, asin all such cases, he 


was looked for and watehed with great interest, | 


and various surmises were made relative to his 
origin and history, They were not long left in 


CRUISE OF THE PEACOCK, 


from an English whale-ship found 
at Kuris Island. 


doubt, for before he reached the deck, his voice 

e himan Irishman, He was in a 
pair of duck trousers and red finnnel shirt, and 
announced himself as “John Kirby, a deserter 
from the English whale-ship Admiral Cockburn.” 
He said he had been on the island for three years; 
that he was living with the daughter of the princi- 
Le higes ; and solicited a passage to some civilized 


: The principal chief of the island, with his 
daughter, whom Kirby had for a wife, came on 
board with him. They both seemed deeply af- 
fected, when they learned that he had received 

ission to remain on board, and was about to 
leave them; and both endeavoured to dissuade | 
him from going. 

His wife showed much concern, and wished to 
accompany him: the old chief, her father, en- | 
desvoured to persuade him to take her. Finding 
she could not prevail, she requested as a parting 
gift, an old jack-knife, the only property he ha 
left to give. Several presents were e to her 
by the officers and men, which reconciled her | 
somewhat to her lot. The natives all left the ship 
much gratified, exeepting Kirby’s wife, who con- 
tinned to be somewhat downhearted. 

_ Kirby proved an intelligent man : he understood 

the language, and was well acquainted with the 
character, manners, and customs of the islanders, 
among whom he had lived from the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, 1838, to the 15th of April, 1841. His pre- 
sence in the ship afforded Captain Hudson an 
opportunity, not only of communicating with the — 
natives more freely, but of obtaining much inter- 
esting information relative to this group. 

Kuria or Woodle’s Island has four towns on it, 
which Kirby estimates to contain between four and 
five thousand inhabitants, Its phical posi- | 
tion is in latitude 14’ 30" N,, longitude 173° 27' E.: | 
ita et apa length is five miles, north-west and | 
south-east, and its greatest width, which is at the 
south-east end, is two and a half miles. The re- 
mainder is very narrow, and almost divided towards 
the centre. The north-west portion has two small 
lagoons, two or three hundred yards from the 
beach ; the water in them is not so salt as the 
ocean. In one of them, the bottom consists of red 
mud on one side, while it isa white clay on the | 
other, They are used as fish-ponds by the chiefs. 
There is a reef extending to the north-west nearly 
three miles, 

Kirby states, that on the first night of his land- 
ing, they stripped him of every thing but an old 
pair of trousers, after which he was conducted to a 
great conclave of natives, assembled around a large | 
fire, which he then believed was intended to roast 
him. He had fortunately }on shore in the 
highest chief's canoe, and placed himself under his 
protection, as well 25 he knew how. After some 
considerable talk, instead of being roasted, he was 
furnished with a wife, and taken to reside with his 
friend, the principal chief, who, with the rest of 
the natives, ever after treated him kindly. After 
a few months’ residence in the family of the chief, 
he gave his own daughter to Kirby for a wife. 
The result of this was much jealousy and envy 
between his first wife, of common origin, and his 
last, of high rank, until the former was ousted and 
sent back to her parents, leaving the chief's daugh- 
ter in quiet possession of the house. 


Kirby's narrative.— 


i Gaon °° GRUISE OF THE PEACOCK. Kingsmill Group. 


During Kirby’s residence on the island, several 
English, and one American whaler, had been off 
the island, on which occasions he had been em- 
ployed as pilot and interpreter. ‘The natives were 
constantly asking him, after their departure, why 
he “did not fool the vessels and run them on shore, 
that they might plunder them.” One of the above 
vessels left two pigs, two goats, and a pair of Mus- 
eovy ducks; but no sooner had the vessel left, than 
a killed them all, for some superstitious fears, 
and threw them into the sea, notwithstanding all 
Kirby’s remonstrances and entreaties to have them 
spared, and allow him to eat them. 

Kirby says that the natives, though not professed 
cannibals, sometimes eat human flesh; but their 
food is generally fish. They do not eat fowls, and 
will not raise pigs, on aecount of their filth. Their 
treacle is extracted from the spathes of the cocoa- 
nut trees, an operation which, if frequently re- 
peated, destroys the tree. They are very fond of 
cock-fighting. 

The conduct of foreigners who visit these islands 
is sometimes of a most outrageous character. Some 
four or five months before the Peacock’s visit, 
Kirby states that one Leasonby, master of the 
whale-ship Offley, of London, and whose mate was 
an American, named Lake, landed six young girls 
on this island, whom he had obtained at Peru, or 
Francis Island, After having kept them on board 
several days, he brought them here to save himself 
the trouble of beating his vessel up to the island to 
which they belonged. 

These young girls were extremely good-looking, 
and are now slaves to the chief of this island, and 
made to labour and satisfy his lusts. They were 
landed on Kuria, in despite of their entreaties and 
tears, These people are in the habit of killing all 
strangers from islands not connected with their 
immediate group; but the lives of these girls were 
spared, and they were retained in bondage. Two 
of them were brought off to the ship, who entreated 
most earnestly to be kept on board, and to be 
earried to their home. 

The published charts of these islands were found 
80 inaccurate, as to be a cause of danger rather 
than of safety ; for in them the islands are multi- 
plied, and every hummock or detached islet on the 
same reef is represented as separate, and a name 
assigned it. Thus a confusion exists, that it is 
almost impossible to unravel, How so many errors 
could be committed, can only be accounted for by 
the fact that those who had the publication of the 
charts formerly were generally ignorant, and did 
not take that care to sift and examine the informa- 
tion that was essential to accuracy. 

Several islands are laid down here on the dif- 
ferent charts, but those only really exist which are 
named Tarawa, or Knox Island; Apia, or Char- 
lotte Island; and Maraki, or Matthew's Island. 

Tarawa, or Knox Island, is in length twenty 
| miles, trending north-west and south-east, and lies 
| in latitude 1° 29’ N., and longitude 173°5' E. The 
Jand is continuous and wooded, with the exception 
of four gaps, where the reef is bare, The south side 
is twelve miles long, and trends nearly east and 
west, On this part, near the western end, are three 
hummocks (which appear like islands in the dis- 
tance), and several small sand-banks, which are 
connected by the same reef. This island has its 
lagoon, but it has the appearance of an extensive 


209 


bay, in consequence of the reef on the west side 
being a sunken one, on which is found five fathoms 
of water, : ] “ 

Apia, or Charlotte Island, consists of strings of 
Pier islets, situated within a reef, which is six and 
seven foet above the water, Thereef hasa bluff front, 
and is much worn by the sea. There is no coral sand, 
Apia was found to be in latitude 1° 52’ N., and 173° 
2' E. [tis a lagoon island, Its length in the direction 
of north-east and south-west is sixteen miles, and 
its average breadth five. On the east side of the 
island the land is covered with cocoa-nut and pan- 
danus groves, with some undergrowth, The north- 
west and west side is a continuous reef, four or five 
feet above the water's edge, om which are many 
islets. About the centre of the reef, on the south- 
west side, is a ship's channel into the lagoon, which 
is half n mile wide. Near its entrance is a small 
islet, which stands alone, and is a good mark for 
the entrance, There is no island in the lagoon, as 
shown on the French charts of Duperrey. — 

It was ascertained that their knowledge of other 
islands only extended to Tarawa, or Knox's Island, 
and two others. To one of these they pointed in a 
direction west of north, and called it Maraki,— 
Matthew's Island; and the other Taritari and Ma- 
kin, whieh they said were two days’ sail, and which 
was believed to be Pitt's Island. 

The next island that claimed their attention was 
Maraki, or Matthew's Island. It is much smaller 
than the two last, and situated in latitude 2° N., 
and longitude 173° 25’ 30” E. It is a lagoon island, 
without entrances, an of coral formation, It is 
but five miles long, north-by-east and south-by- 
west, and two and a half wide at its base, being 
of a eae shape. It appears to be densely 


aide the 27th, the Peacock left Matthew's Island 
to look for Pitt’s Island, which they made on the 
28th, at 9 a.m. There are two islands known 
under this name: the largest is called by the 
natives Taritari, and the smallest, Makin. The 
Intitude of the southern point of Taritari is 3° 8! 
N., longitude 172° 48° E. This island is of the 
figure of a triangle, with its apex to the south, and 
its sides are about fourteen miles in length. The 
south-east side is a continuous grove of cocoa-nut 
and pandanus, with some undergrowth; on the 
other two sides is a reef, which is awash, excepting 
the north-west point, in which there is a small 
inlet. 


| 


Makin is of much smaller dimensions, being but | 


six miles long: it varies in width from half a mile 
toa mile. Its northern point lies in latitude 3° 
20° 43” N., and longitude 172° 57’ E. This small 
island is the seat of government, and the natives 


| now unite both names under the one of Makin. 


It was g00n evident that the island was thickly 
inhabited ; for when the ship reached the lee side, 
in the afternoon, about twenty canoes came off, 
containing from five to ten natives in each, and in 
one of them was a white man, who was clothed in 
mats. The ship was immediately hove-to to take 
him on board, and he gave his name as Robert 
Wood (alias Grey), a Scotchman by birth, who 
was left by his own wish on the island, seven 
— before, by the English whaling brig Janie, of 

nion, sailing from Sydney. He was under so 
great excitement as to render his utterance quite 
unintelligible at times, and some amusing scenes 


took place in consequence, On his reaching the 


deck, he first inquired if he would be permitted to 
go on shore again; and then, who was king of 

rland ; if there was peace with America ; for 
he thought there must be a war. He had 
seen no white men since he landed, and said that 
he had become old and grayheaded. To prove the 
latter assertion he allen his apology for a hat, 
and displayed a most luxuriant growth of jet-black 


hair. 

He had not been on board long before he asked 
for 'n passage to some civilized land; and when he 
was informed that his wishes would be gratified, 
he seemed for a time beside himself from excess of 
joy. His feelings were evinced in his endeavours 
to interpret the questions to the natives; he 
almost invariably repeated to them what was said 
to him in English, in the same language; ecigess 
back their answers or expressions in the island 
dialect. This had a droll effect, and he had fre- 
quently to be reminded that he was an interpreter. 

Wood says, that the natives had always treated 
him kindly ; and for the first few months after his 
arrival among them, they carried him about on 
their shoulders (he was the first white man that 
many of them had ever seen), and almost deified 
him, They have no wars, and very few arma, and 
seldom quarrel, except about their women, The 

nishment of death is inflicted on those who 

ifrings the seraglio of the chiefs. 

When the vessels had made sail, in order to 
leave the island, and it was supposed that all the 


natives had left the ship, one was found hanging 


of which 


_ this means of doing it, hoping not to 


to the man-ropes near the water. Wood, on ques- 
tioning the native, found that he was a petty chief, 
who wished to accompany the ship, and taken 


until he was out of sight of his island. 
was too poor a chief to have any wives, and there- 
fore wished to leave his island, and be landed on 
some other, where he could obtain sume, Captai 

Hudson had a boat lowered at once, by which he 
was put on board a canoe, that took him to the 


shore, 
The ap ere Group consists of fifteen islands, 
the geographical itions have been 
alrendy given in speaking of them separately. 
They are as follow, viz. : 
RATIVE NAMES. NAME ON CHANTS. 
Matthew's Island. 


ar 
Makin and Taritarl « + Pitt's a 
Apia see ke Charlotte's “ 
Terswa eo pl Bes Enox's “ 
Bisiae Soe ak ek Hall's “ 


EE —————— . 


CRUISE OF THE PEACOCK. 


"He wsid be 


steered away to the northward, through the Mul- 


| tion, with lagoons, and are inhabited. 


Kingsmill Group. 


NAME ON CHARTS. 


Apamamm . 1... 45 = Hopper’s Island. 
ee a eae PS Woodle's ™ 
Nonowkl. ». + »- + «+ «5 Henderville's " 
Mamouth 2 . 5 ss 3 4 Sydenham =“ 
Taputeouca . - Drummond's “ 


The above are all those that were visited by the 
Peacock : the natives, however, gave the names of 
others, which are anid to be in the neighbourhood, 
to the number of six, 


Aen teens wee aioe ob Francis Island. 
Nokunau . + 6 ss 0 e Byron's “ 
Aenea) ga. «me oete ee Hurd'’s “ 
Tanmans 1. ob ss nk ks Phebe * 
Gueuts S . Se Se Rotcher's ‘ 


The first of these five are known on the maps, 
but the two last are not, There is one which the 
natives of Apia designated by Tarawani-Makin, 
but I am inclined to believe it was intended for 
Pitt's Island. 

The population of the group, from the best data 
which was obtained, is about sixty thousand souls. 
At Draummond’s Island, where there was the best 
opportunity of a personal examination, the estimates 
were ubove ten thousand: this is considered the 
most populous island of the whole group. On 
Apamama, Kirby saw collected from six to seven 
thousand warriors, belonging to it, Nanouki, and 
Kuria: the joint population of these three islands 
may therefore be reckoned at twenty-eight thou- 
sand; it would seem reasonable to estimate the 
remaining twelve islands, which have been ob- 
served to be thickly inhabited, at the same num- 


ber. 

On completing the survey of the Kingsmill 
Group, Captain Hudson found it necessary oll ai 
his crew, and that of the tender, upon a reduced 
allowance of provisions and water. He then 

we Islands; and on the morning of the 3rd of 

lay, they made Pedder Island of Arrowsmith, 
The vessels passed along its west side, and through 
the Fordyce Passage, between it and Arrowsmith’s 
Island. Daniel Tal and was also seen from aloft to 
the eastward, These islands are all of coral forma- 
i The south- 
east end of Arrowsmith’s Island was found to be 
in latitude 7° 5’ N., longitude 171° 23° 54" E, It 
is twenty miles long, 

On the 17th of July, the Peacock and Flying- 
Fish arrived at the bar of the Columbia River. 
have already detailed of the former vessel, 
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The Vincennes arrives at San Francisco. 
Yerba Buena. 


CALIFORNIA, 


General appearance of California, 
Climate of California. 
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Tne Vincennes arrived at San Francisco on the 
14th of August, 1841, and anchored off Yerba 
Buena. As soon as the ship anchored, an officer 
was despatched on shore to call upon the authori- 
ties; but none of any description were to be found. 
The only magistrate, an alcalde, was absent. The 
frequency of revolutions in this country had 
caused a great change since the visit of Captain 
Beechey. 

On the 17th, after consultation with the eap- 
tain of the port, a Mr. Richardson, the ship was 
moved to the north shore, at Sausalito, or Whaler’s 
Harbour, Water, which it was impossible to 


obtain at Yerba Buena, on account of the drought | 


that had» prevailed for several months, is here 
to be had from a small spring. After the ship 
was moored, the boats were hoisted out, and 
fitted for surveying duties up the river Sacra- 
mento. 

On approaching the coast in the neighbour- 
hood of San Francisco, the country has by no 
means an inviting aspect, To the north, it rises 
in a lofty range, whose highest point is known 
as the Table Hill, and forms an iron-bound coast 
from Punto de los Reyes to the mouth of the 


tir, 

To the south, there is an extended sandy beach, 
behind which rise the sand-hills of San Bruno, to 
a moderate height. There are no symptoms of 
cultivation, nor is the land on either side fit for it ; 
for in the former direction it is mountainous, in 
the latter sandy, and in both barren. The entrance 
to the harbour is striking : bold and rocky shores 
confine the rush of the tide, which bore us on and 
through a narrow passage into a large estuary: in 
this, several islands and rocks lie scattered around : 
some of the islands are clothed with vegetation to 
their very tops; others are barren and covered 


with o, having an immense number of sea- 
fowls hovering over, around, and alighting upon 
them, The distant shores of the bay extend north 


and south far beyond the visible horizon, exhibit- 
ing one of the most spacious, and at the same time 

est ports in the world, To the east rises a lofty 
inland range, known by the name of La Sierra, 
brilliant with all the beautiful tints that the atmo- 
sphere in this climate produces. 

Yerba Buena is the usual though by no means 
the best anchorage. The town, as is stated, is not 
caleulated to produce a favourable impression on a 
stranger. Its buildings may be counted, and con- 
sists of a large frame building, occupied by the 
agent of the Hudson Bay Company, a store, kept 
by Mr. Spears, an American, a billiard-room and 


| was still a 


| presented rather a singular 
a lively green hue, it had generally a tint of a light 


bar, a poop cabin of a ship, occupied as a dwellin 


| by Captain Hinckley, a blacksmith’s shop, an 


some out buildings. These, though few in number, 
are also far between. With tl I must not for- 
get to enumerate an old dilapidated adobe building, 
which has a conspicuous position on the top of the 
hill overlooking the anchorage. When to this 
we add a sterile soil and hills of bare rock, it 
will be seen that Yerba Buena and the country 
around it are any thing but beautiful. This de- 


scription holds good when the tide is high, but at— 


d an extensive 
to the beauty of 


low water it has for a fi 
mud-flat, which does not 
the view. 
After 
searcely able to distinguish the presidio ; and had 


it not been for its solitary flag-staff, we could not | 
From this staff no 
| flag floated ; the building was deserted, the walls | 


have ascertnined its situation. 


fallen to decay, the guns were dismounted, and 


every thing around it lay in quiet. We were not | 


even saluted by the stentorian lungs of some 
soldier, so in Spanish places, even after 
ali political power as well as military and civil rule 
has fled. I 
in name, and that it had not 
been wholly abandoned : but the remnant of the 
troops stationed there consisted of no more than 
an officer and one soldier, At Yerba Buena there 
was a similar absence of all authority. 

At the time of our visit, the country altogether 
appearance, Instead of 


straw-colour, showing an extreme want of moisture. 
The drought had continued for eleven months ; 
the cattle were dying in the fields; and the first 
view of California was not calculated to make a 
favourable impression either of its beauty or fer- 
tility. 

There is, perhaps, no other country where there 
is such a diversity of features, soil, and climate, as 
California, The surface exlibits the varieties of 
lofty ranges of mountains, confined valleys, and 
extensive plains. On the coast, a range of high 
land extends in length from Cape Mendoeino to 


latitude 32° N., and in breadth into the interior 


from ten to twenty miles. 

The valley of San Juan, of no great extent, lies 
between these hills and the Sierra, which is a low 
range of mountains. East of the Sierra is the 
broad valley of the Sacramento, which is prolonged 
to the south in that of Buena Ventura, as far as 
Mount San Bernardino, under the thirty-fourth 
parallel. Beyond this valley is the Cali ornian 


passing through the entrance, we were | 


afterwards learned that the presidio | 


302 Valley of the Sacramento.—The Sierra. 
—The San Joachim, 


Range, whichis a continuation of the Cascade Range 
of Oregon, and whose southern summits are cap- 
with snow, This range gradually decreases in 
ight, until it deelines into hills of moderate ele- 
vation, To the east of the Californian Mountains 
| are the vast sandy plains, of which we know but 
little, except that they form a wide tractless waste, 
destitute of every thing that can fit it for the habi- 
tation of man or beast. ; 

The soil is as variable as the face of the country. 
On the coast range of hills there is little to invite 
the agriculturist, except in some vales of no great 

| extent. ‘These hills are, however, admirably 
adapted for raising herds and flocks, and are at 
present the feeding grounds of numerous deer, elk, 
&ec., to which the short sweet grass and wild oats 
that are spread over them, afford a plentiful supply 
of food. No attempts have been made to cultivate 
the northern part of this section, nor is it suseep- 
| tible of being the seat of any large agricultural 


0 ions. 

The valley of the Sacramento, and that of San 
Juan, are the most fruitful parts of California, par- 
ticularly the latter, which is capable of producing 
wheat, Indian corn, rye, oats, &e., with all the 
fruits of the temperate and many of the tropical 
climates. It likewise offers fine pasture-grounds for 
cattle. This region comprises a level plain, from 

to twenty miles in width, extending from 
the bay of San Francisco, beyond the mission of 
that name, north and south, This may be termed 
the en of California; but although several 
small streams and lakes serve to water it, yet in 
dry seasons or drouglits, not only the crops but the 
herbage also suffers extremely, and the cattle are 
deprived of food, 

The Sierra affords little scope for cultivation, 
being much broken, barren, and sandy. It is in 
places covered with cedar, pine, and onk ; but it 
offers few inducements to the settler. The great 
valley of Buena Ventura next succeeds, which, 
although it offers more Any 22a. of profitable cul- 
tivation, is by all accounts far inferior to that of 
San Juan, It lies nearly lel to the latter, 
and is watered by the San Joachim river and its 
branches. 

In this valley the Californian Indians principally 
dwell. The San Joachim receives its waters from 
the many streams that issue from the Californian 
range of mountains, These are well wooded, their 
base being covered with oaks, to which succeeds 
the red California, cedar (schubertia abertina), 
and after it, in a still higher region, pines, until 
the snows are encountered. On the eastern side 
of this range, there is found very little timbér, and 
in consequence of the want of moisture, trees do 
not flourish, even on the west side, The inland 
plain, constituting a large part of Upper California, 
is, according to all accounts, an arid waste ; the 

few rivers that exist being periodical, and losing 

themselves in the sandy soil. 

In climate, California varies as much if not even 
more than in natural features and soil, On the 
coast range, it has as o> ake temperature in 
winter as in summer, The latter is in fact the 
coldest part of the year, owing to the constant 
prevalence of the north-west winds, which blow 
with the wy arep of a monsoon, and are exceed- 
ingly cold, damp, and uncomfortable, rendering fire 

| often necessary for comfort in midsummer. This 


ee 
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| at New Helvetia. After receiving this stream, the 


Climate of California. 
The Sacramento. 


| is, however, but seldom resorted to, and many per- 
sons have informed me that they have suffered 
more from cold at Monterey, than in places of a 
much higher latitude. ‘The climate thirty miles 

m the coast und a great change, and in 
no part of the world is there to be found a finer or 
more equable one than in the valley of San Juan. 
It more resembles that of Andalusia, in Spain, than 
ye other, and none can be more salubrious. ‘The 
eold winds of the coast have become warmed, and 
have lost their force and violence, though they 
retain their freshness and purity, This strip of 
country is that in which the far-famed missions 
have been established; and the accounts of these 
have led many to believe that the whole of Upper 
California was well adapted for agricultural uses, 
This is not the case, for the small district already 
pointed out is the only section of country where 
these advantages are to be found, This valley 
extends beyond the pueblo of San Juan, or to the 
eastward of Monterey: it is of no great extent, 
being about twenty miles long by twelve wide. 

The Sierra, which separates the valley of San 
Juan from that of Buena Ventura, is about one | 
thousand five hundred feet high, barren and a 
Pines cover its summit, and the climate is exeeed- 
ingly dry and arid, though cooled by the fresh 
wind that passes beyond them, Next comes the 
central valley of Buena Ventura, which is a con- 
tinuation of the Sacramento, and through which 
the San Joachim flows. Being confined within the 
two ranges of mountains, and not having the same 
causes operating to modify the temperature as the 
smaller valley of San Juan, the heats of its sum- 
mer are oppressive, the thermometer ranging, it is 
said, higher than within the torrid zone, and the | 
heat continuing without cessation. 

Although the Californian Range is covered with 
snow in close proximity to this valley, it seems to 
have but little effeet in modifying the climate, 

| which is represented as tropical throughout the 
fear, This valley extends as far south as the San 
Bomnardino Mountain. he residents in California 

say that they have never known the wind to blow 
from the north-east within thirty miles of the 
const, 

The Sacramento is the largest river in Califor- 
nia. One of its branches, Destruction river, takes 
its rise near Mount Shaste, and was examined 
throughout the whole of its course by our land 
party, until it joined the Sacramento: the latter is 
thought by some to through the mountains 
and join Pitt’s river. Pitt's river is said to take 
its rise to the north-east of the Shaste Mountain, 
and from the information that I received, extends 
as far as Pitt’s Lake, under the forty-second paral- 
lel. T have reason to doubt wh the length 
of its course is so great, and believe that the 
Sacramento has its source in the easterns spurs of 
the Shaste Mountain. 

The first branch of any size in descending the 
Sacramento is that called Feather river, which 
joins it below the Prairie Butes, coming from the 
north-east. This branch takes its rise in the Cali- 
fornia Mountains, near their northern end, and has 
a course of about forty miles. The American 
river is a small branch joins the Sacramento 


Sacramento is joined by the San Joachim, which 
courses from the south, and below their con- 
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Harbour of San Franciseo,—Im 


ris and 
exports.—The grape in Californin. 


fluence enters the bays of San Pablo and San 
Francisco, 

The Sacramento is navigable for boats to the 
distance of one hundred and fifty miles, and for 
vessels ag far as New Helvetia, The upper por- 
tion of it, near the Prairie Butes, overflows ils 
banks, and submerges the whole of the Sacramento 
ron as far down as the San Joachim, This 
inundation is probably caused by the united effects 
of the Sacramento and the Feather rivers, as there 

is not in its bed sufficient room to discharge so 
oer a quantity of water, 

Jpper California may boast of one of the finest, 
if not the very best harbour in the world,—that of 
San Franciseo, Few are more extensive or could 
be as ily defended as it; while the combined 
fleets of all the naval powers of Europe might 
moor in it. This is, however, the only really good 
harbour which this country possesses; for the 
others 80 called may be frequented only during the 
fine season, being nothing more than 
affording little safety and but few supplies to 
vessels, 


The principal articles imported are cotton cloths, 
velvet, silks, brandies, wines, teas, &e.; m return 
for which they receive hides and tallow, skins, 
wheat, and salmon. The attention of the inhabit- 
ants has been principally directed to the raising of 


enttle, and the greater of the wealth of Cali- 
fornia may be emaeaces te consisting of live stock. 


hondred thousand arrobas of tallow. From four 
to five hundred sea-otter skins are brought in by 
the American hunters, and are valued at thirty 
dollars each. The beaver skins are comparatively 
few. Wheat has been exported to the Russian 
posta, to the amount of twelve thousand bushels, 
The yield of wheat is remarkable, and in some 
places, where the land is well situated, very large 
returns are received. Mr. Spears, of Yerba Buena, 
informed me that he had delivered to an active 
American farmer thirty bushels of wheat for seed, 
at a time when it was difficult to procure it, under 
an agreement that he should have the refusal of 
the crop at the market Pais In the July follow- 
ing, he delivered him three thousand bushels, and 
on its delivery, he found that the farmer had re- 


served six hundred bushels for himself; and this, 


without estimating the loss from bad reaping and 
treading out with horses, would give one hundred 
and twenty for one, This is not considered a fair 
criterion or average, a8 the land was remarkable 
for its richness and was well attended to; but Mr, 
Spears and several others assured me that the 


| average would be as high as eighty bushels yielded 


for one planted. 

Indian corn yields well, as also potatoes, beans, 

and The cultivation of vegetables is in- 

ing rapidly, and supplies in these latter 
articles may be in abundance and of the finest 
quality. 

The country appears to be well adapted for 
grapes. Those that have been tried at the mis- 
sions yield most abundantly; and about two hun- 
dred casks, each of eighteen gallons, of brandy, and 


| the same quantity of wine, are made, The culti- 


vation of the grape increases yearly, but is not 
sufficient for the supply of the country, as large 
| quantities of foreign wines and liquors are im- 
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The exportations, on the average of years, is about | 
one hundred and fifty thousand hides, and two | 
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rted, which pay an enormous duty; and although 
California may not boast of its dense population, 
every intelligent person I met with agreed that it 
consumed more spirits in proportion than any 
other part of the world. The wine of the country 
which I tasted is miserable stuff, and would 
scarcely be taken for the juice of the grape. 

The salmon-fishery, if attended to, would be a 
source of considerable profit, yet I was told that | 
the Californians never seem disposed to attempt to 
take them. The general opinion is, that they are 
too indolent to bestir themselves, and they natu- | 
rally choose the employment which gives them the 
least trouble. Above every thing, the rearing of 
eattle requires the least labour in this country, for 
it is only necessary to provide keepers and have 
their cattle marked. is done, they can support 
themselves by the increase of the stock. At the 
missions, the manufacture of various coarse articles 
had been undertaken by the missionaries as a step in 
the education of the neophytes. Among these were 
blankets and i Sp sufficient to supply all 
the Indians; but with the decline of these establish- 
ments, the manufactures have in great part been 
discontinued, Soap of a good quality is manufac- 
tared in considerable quantities, and it is thought 
that it might be exported at a profit if the proper 

is 


country. 

Thess are in California only two or three water- 
mills for grinding flour, and these are owned by 
foreigners, The mills in general used in the ecoun- 
try, are composed of no more than two burr-stones, 
To the upper stone a cross-beam is secured, to 
which mule-power is applied, In most of the 
estancias there is to be found a mill in an apartment 
adjoining the kitchen, if not in it, The whole is as 
primitive as well can be, although I have no doubt 
it answers all the wants of this rude and indolent 
people. 

From all accounts, besides cattle, the country is 
well adapted for the raising of sheep, which simp! 
require watching, as they can find plenty of nutri- 
tious food the whole year round; but there has 
been no attention paid to this sort of stock, and the 
wool is of very ordinary quality, The mutton is 
thought to be of very fine flavour. 

Hogs are raised in some parts, and might be fed 
to advantage on the acorns which are abun- 
dant on the hills, where the land is not susceptible 
of cultivation, Pork may be packed at three dol- 
lars the hundred-weight. What adds to the facility 
of doing this business, is the fact that large quan- 
tities of salt collect in the ponds in the dry sea- 
son, Which may be obtained for the expense of 
carting it. 

As respects trade, it may be said there is scarcely 
any, for it is so interrupted, and so much under the 
influence of the governor and the officers of the 
customs, that those attempting to carry on any 
under the forms usual elsewhere, would pee’ | 
wever, | 


find it a losing business, Foreigners, 
contrive to past this by keeping their vessels at 
anchor, and a large portion of their 


from on board. Great partiality is shown to those 
of them who have a full understanding with his 
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given to understand, if this be not secured, the 
traders 


are linble to exactions and vexations with- 
out number, 


Ringgold left the Vincennes with six boats, accom- 


days, accompanied by an 

first. pas the islands of 
and Molate, nextthe points of San Pedro 
and San Pablo, and then entered the bay of San 


Pablo. 

San Pablo Bay is of a form nearly circular, and 
ten miles in diameter; many small streams enter 
it on all sides, from the neighbouring hills. On the 
east side of this bay, the river Sacramento empties 
into it through the Straits of Kaquines, 

The party took the south-east arm of the Sacra- 
mento, and proceeded up the stream for the distance 
of three miles, where they encamped, without water, 
| that of the river being still brackizh, The soil was 


the cattle, which had been made during the last 
rainy season, still remained. 

In the morning, they discovered that they had 
taken the wrong branch of the river, for this led 
immediately into the San Joachim. They, in con- 
sequence, returned to the entrance, where they be- 
gan their survey. On the 23rd, they reached the 
residence of Captain Suter, and encamped on the 
opposite bank. 

Captain Suter is a Swiss by birth, and informed 
them that he had been a lieutenant in the Swiss 
guards during the time of Charles X. Soon after 
the revolution of July, he came to the United 
States, and passed several years in the state of 
Missouri. He has but recently removed to Cali- 
fornia, where he has obtained from the government 
a conditional grant of thirty leagues square, bounded 
| by the Sacramento on the west, and extending as 
far up the river as the Prairie Butes. The spot he 
has chosen for the erection of his dwelling and for- 
tification, he has called New Helvetia; it is situated 


level prairie, two miles from the east bank of the 
Sacramento, and fifty miles from its mouth. New 
| Helvetia is bounded on the north by the American 
Fork, a small serpentine stream, which has a course 
of but a few miles, This river, having a bar near 
its mouth, no vessels than boats can enter it. 
At this place the Sacramento is eight hundred feet 
| wide, and this may be termed the head of its 
navigation during the dry season, or the stage of 
low water. ; 

When Captain Suter first settled here in 1839, 
he was surrounded by some of the most hostile 
tribes of Indians on the river; but by his energy 
and m ent, with the aid of a small party of 
trappers, has thus far prevented opposition to his 
plans. He has even succeeded in winning the good- 
will of the Indians, who are now labouring for him 
in building houses, anda line of wall, to protect 
him against the inroads or attacks that he appre- 
hends, more from the present authorities of the 
land, than from the tribes about him, who are now 

r in his employ. He holds, by appointment 
of the government, the office of administrador, and 
has, according to his own belief, supreme power in 
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On the 20th of August, Lieutenant-Commandant | 
d by Dr. Pickering, Lieutenants Alden and | 


| hard, from being sunburnt, and the foot-marks of | 


on the summit of a small knoll, rising from the 


New Helvetia.—Route to the United 
States.—Mouth of Feather river. 


excellency the governor; and from what I was | his own district, condemning, acquitting, and pu- 


nishing, as well as marrying and burying those who 
are under him, He treats the Indians very kindly, 


| and pays them well for their services in trappin 


and working for him, His object is to attac 
them, as much as possible, to his interests, that 
in case of need he may rely upon their chiefs for 


assistance, 

Captain Suter has commenced extensive opera- 
tions in farming; but in the year of our visit the 
drought had affected him, as well as others, and 
ruined all his crops. About forty Indians were at 
work for him, whom he had taught to make adubes. 
The agreement for their services is usually made 
with their chiefs, and in this oe 4 as Many as are 
wanted are readily obtained, ese chiefs have 
far more authority over their tribes than those we 
had seen to the north; and in the opinion of an in- 
telligent American, they have more power over and 
are more respected by their tribes than those of 
any other North American Indians, Connected 
with the establishment, Captain Suter has erected 
4 distillery, in which he makes a kind of pisco from 
the wild grape of the country. . 

New Helvetia was found to be in latitude 38° 
33’ 45” N., and longitude 121° 40° 5" W. 

The best route from New Helvetia to the United 
States is to follow the San Joachim for sixty miles, 
thence easterly, through a gap in the Snowy Moun- 
tains, by a good beaten road; thence the course is 
north-easterly to Mary’s river, which flows south- 
east and has no outlet, but loses itself in a lake; 


| thence continuing in the same direction, the Port- 


neuf river, in the Upper Shoshone, is reached; and 
thence to Fort Hall. According to Dr. Marsh, (an 
American of much intelligence, resident at the 
mouth of the San Joachim, to whom we are in- 
debted for much information of the country,) there 
is oes of fresh water and pasturage all the way, 
and no proper desert between the Californian 
Range and the Colorado. 

On the 25th, the boats left New Helvetia. It 
was discovered, previous to starting, that four men 
had deserted from their party. is ig A common 
cireumstance in this port, and very few vessels 
visit it without losing some portion of their crews. 
The dissolute habits of the people form such strong 
temptations for sailors, that few can resist them. 
A number of men who were deserters were conti- 
nually around us. Among others, the sergeant and 
marine guard that had deserted from H.B.M. ship 
Sulphur were the most troublesome. Their appear- 
ance did not prove that they had changed their 
situation for the better. 

Ten miles up the river, a sand-bar occurred, 
over which it was found that the launch could not 
pss. Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold therefore 
eft her at this place, under charge of Mr, Williams, 
taking sufficient provisions in the boats. The oaks 
became more scattered, and the soil thickly covered 
ee epetattin, although parched up by continued 

t. 


ug 

On the 26th, they reached the mouth of Feather 
river, which is fifteen miles above New Helvetia. 
lt appeared nearly as broad as the main stream, 
but there is a bar extending the whole distance 
across it, on which the boats grounded. On the 
point of the fork, the ground was strewed with the 
skulls and bones of an Indian tribe, all of whom 
are said to have died, within a few years, of the 
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Elk herds.—Excuraton into the 
interior. 


tertian fever, and to have nearly become extinct in 
consequence, 

Game is represented to have decreased in this 
vicinity, from the numbers destroyed by the parties 
of the Hudson Bay Company, who annually fre- 
quent these grounds, Large flocks of curlew were 


seen around ; and the Cahfornia quail, which dis- 
) appeared since leaving the coast, was again seen, 


I'he trees that line the banks consist of the cotton- 
wood, &c, Single oaks, with short grass beneath 


them, are seattered over the plain, 


As they advanced, game became more plentiful, 
and elks were found in abundance: some were of 
large size, and at this season of the year, the rut- 


ting, they are seen generally in pairs; but at other | 


times, the females are in large herds. They are 


| fine-looking animals, with very large antlers, and 


in the first instance, devoid of fear. The 


herds are usually thirty to forty in number, and 
are chiefly composed of females and their young. 
The futher of the flock is always conspicuous, and 


with his horns seemed to overshadow and protect 
the family. 
The tuls or bulrush was found in great quantities, 


growing on the banks, The Indians use its roots | 


as food, either raw, or mixed with the ae seed, 
which forms the principal article of their food. 
This root is likewise eaten by the grisly bear. 

At the encamping-place was a grove of poplars 


of large size, some of which were seventy feet high, | 


and two and a half feet in diameter, The leaf re- 
sembled that of the American At night 
2") had a slight thunder-shower. The wolves 
and bears had entered the camp during the night, 
although there was a watch kept at end of it, 
The howling of the wolves was almost constant. 

On the 27th, the current in the Sacramento had 
become much more rapid, and the snags more fre- 
quent ; its banks were on an average about twenty 
feet ubove the water, though there was every 
appearance on them of their having been over- 
flowed. ' 

On the 29th, they for the first time met Indians, 
who appeared quite shy, concealing themselves be- 
hind trees, As they increased in numbers, how- 
ever, they became more confident, and invited the 
party to land. ‘Towards noon the character of the 
country began to change, and trees of a larger size 
than before were seen, growing out from the banks. 
A little after noon, they met with the remains of a 
fish-weir. Some Indians were seen along the 
banks, armed with bows, arrows, and lances; none 
but males appeared; they, however, made no hostile 
demonstrations, 

Game antl fur-bearing animals had become more 
numerous, and among them were the lynx and fox. 
‘The latter is the species whose fur brings a high 
price in China, where as much as twenty dollars is 

paid for askin, This fox is said to have one pecu- 
iarity, namely, that when chased it will ascend 
trees, Bears were also in numbers. It is 
reported that they will sometimes attack and eat 
the Indians, 

The Indians observed by the party were generally 
fine robust men, of low stature, and badly formed; 
but the chiefs, five or six in number, were fully 
equal in size to the whites, though inferior in sta- 
ture and good-looking as com with the 
generality of the Polynesians. They had a strong 
resemblance to the latter, except that the nose was 
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not so flat and their colour rather darker, Punecee 
e 


the men go naked, the women are said to wear { 
maro. The males seemed to be Seem eT jealous, 
on account, it is said, of the unprincipled conduct 
of the whites who have occasionally passed among 
them, Their hair is not worn as long as it is by 
the northern Indians, and is much thicker, They 
had heards and whiskers an inch or two long, very 
soft and fine. 

On the morning when the party were breaking 
up cainp to embark, an Indian boldly seized the 
bowie-knife-pistol of Dr. Pickering, and made at 
once for the woods. He had chosen his time well, 
for no arms were at hand, Several of the men 
pursued him, but by his alertness he eluded all 
pursuit ; and haying gained the bushes, escaped 
with his prize, 

This act, committed in open da light, and at the 


risk of life, shows how strong is their propensity to | 
steal, All the other Indians present soon under- | 


stood the difficulty, and at once took their depar- 


tare. The chief was not present ; those who were 


concerned in the theft had not been before seen, 
and it was conjectured belonged to one of the ran- 
cherins higher up the river. A short distance 
above the place where this occurred, they met the 
chief, to whom the theft was made known, and who 
promised to restore the stolen article. 

At noon the the Prairie Butes, which are 
a collection of isolated hills, rising from the level 
plain, as if out of the sea, Indians were seen on 
the west bank of the river, with a number of 
women in company, who seemed well disposed 


to enter into communication, as they motioned the | 


party to land. 


In the afternoon they encamped on the west 


bank, at a considerable distance above the Butes, 
The river was here only two hundred feet wide, 
and its banks but fifteen feet high. The trees on 
the shores had now become quite thick, and grew 
with great Juxuriance ; so much so, that were the 
sight confined to the river banks, it might be sup- 
posed that the country was one continued forest, 
instead of an open prairie. 

The Indians who visited them at this camp, were 
less timid, and a much finer-looking set of men 
than those before seen. They allowed the officers 
and men to examine their bows and arrows, and 


appeared to have confidence in our good feeling — 


towards them. The old chief welcomed the party, 
granted them permission to encamp on the banks 
and then departing with all his tribe, nothing more 
was seen of him until late the next morning. 

On the 3lst, they again proceeded, and passed 
several Indian villages. Before noon,they arrived 
at a substantially-built fish-weir, of which the 
Indians began to take a part down, but Lieutenant- 
Commandant Ringgold deeming that this was the 
termination of his exploration, motioned to them to 
desist, 

The river was examined for two or three miles 
above, and found to be filled with rapids, and in- 
numerable difficulties caused by snags and sand- 
bars, Here Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold 
ascertained his position to be in latitude 39° 13’ 39" 
N., longitude 122° 12°17” W., which, joined to the 
work of the land party, gives the exploration of the 
whole extent of the Sacramento river, from its 
source to the sea, a distance of two hundred miles, 
The first fork, or the junction of Pitt’s with that of 
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Heturn of the party. 
Peather river. 


Destruction river or creek, is in latitude 40° 47’ N., 
longitude 122° 34’ W, 

t the place where the survey ended, the river 
was two hundred feet wide, ita banks being twenty 
feet above the river; but it was evident that its 
perpendicular rise exceeded this, as there was 
every appearance of its overflowing them; and, 
according to the testimony of the Indians, the 
whole country was annually inundated. 

On the afternoon of the Slst of August, the 
party turned to go down the stream, and with the 
aid of the current made rapid Towards 
sunset they entered the small stream called Bute, 
on whose banks they encamped. Here they were 
much disturbed, both with bears and musquitoes. 

On the Ist of September, they made an early 
start, and about noon reached the village where the 
theft of Dr. Pickering’s pistol had been committed. 

It was with some difficulty that the Indians were 
persuaded to approach ; but a fine-looking savage, 
more bold than the rest, at last ventured to do so, 
and gave the information that the Indian who had 
committed the theft resided at the village up 
stream. 

The weapon therefore not being forthcoming, 
Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold determined to 
| seize this man as a hostage for the return of the 
article. He was accordingly secured, his arms 
pinioned behind him, and led down to the boat, 
when two men were ordered to tie his legs ; while 
they were in the act of doing this, he extricated 
himself, and jumped overboard, The guns were 


at once levelled, and half-a-dozen triggers ready to 
be pulled ; but Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold 
and en- 


very properly stopped them from firing, 
Apu ontk sli ens recapture him, bat without 
effect. These efforts having failed, they took to their 
boats, and pulled down the stream. The Indians 
who were on the banks, to the number of two hun- 
dred and fifty, made no demonstrations of hostility. 

On the 3rd, they continued the survey, until 
they were below Feather river, when the provi- 
sions were so nearly exhausted that Lieutenant- 
Commandant Ringgold found that it would be im- 
possible for him to examine that stream. The 
residents and trappers informed me that they 
had followed it to its source, From them I learned 
that it takes its rise in the Californian Range, 


from which it pursues a south-west course, until | 


it falls into the Sacramento river, It is about 
forty miles in length. 
Spaniards, when they first explored this country, 
designated the Feather river as the ento, 
and gave to the true Sacramento the name of the 
Jesu Maria. In no other way, at least, can the 
error which has occurred, in relation to the Jesu 
Maria, be explained; and on this supposition, the 
accounts of it become intelligible. 


In the neighbourhood of the Sacramento, there | has been 
is liable to an indefinite amount of duties, A por- | 


are sometimes to be found small lakes or bayous, 
which seem to be filled at high water, but become 
. pit during the dry season, These the elk 

and deer frequent in large numbers. Their ery or 
whistle ia at times very shrill, and may be heard 
for a great distance. 

At the junction of the Feather river with the 
Sacramento, the latter increases in width to nearly 
double. It was found just below the junction to be 
from twelve to fifteen hundred feet broad, forming 
a sort of bay, but it soon again contracts. They 
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It is believed that the | 


Country round the bay af San Pablo. 
City of Zonoma.—General Vallejo. 


encamped about ten miles below the confluence of | 


these streams, 

On the 4th, they had returned to Captain Suter’s 
Niggas where they see ig till the 6th, when 
the survey being fini down to this point, 
they descended the river, on their return to the 
ship. On the 8th, they had arrived at the mouth 
of the river, and the Straits of Kaquines, On the 
Oth, at midnight, they reached the Vincennes, after 
an absence of twenty days. 

On the opposite side of the bay of San Pablo, or 
to the west, are some of the finest tracts of country 
in California, One of these is called the Valley of 
Nappa, another that of Zonoma, and a third, San 
Rafael. In Zonoma is situated the town of the 
same name, the residence of General Vallejo, and 
the mission of San Rafael. The fertile country ex- 
tends across to Ross and Bodega, the two Russian 
settlements before spoken of. Zonoma is the seat 
of government, and is situated in an extensive 
plain, with some high hills for its southern boun- 
dary. The plain is covered with fine oaks, and 
there is a never-failing stream of water passing 
throngh it. There is besides an inlet from the bay, 
which allows a boat navigation to itof about twelve 
miles, 

Upon paper, Zonoma is a large city, and laid out 
according to the most approved plan. In reality, 
however, it consists of only the following build- 
ings: General Vallejo’s house, built of adobes, of 
two stories, which fronts on the public square, 
and is said to be one of the best houses in Califor- 
nia. On the right of this is the residence of 
the general's brother, Salvadore, and to the left, 
the barracks for the accommodation of the 


for the general, consisting of about twenty re 


Not far removed is the old dilapidated mission- 
house of San Francisco Solano, scarcely tenantable, 
though a small part of it is inhabited still by the 
Padre Kihas, who continues, notwithstanding the 
poverty of his mission, to entertain the stranger, 
and show him all the hospitulity he can. 

Besides the buildings just enumerated, there 
were in the course of construction, in 1841, a neat 
little chapel, and a small building for a billiard- 
room. There are also three or four more houses 
and huts which are tenanted ; and at some future 
day it may boast of some farther additions. 

General Vallejo was one of those who figured in 
the revolution of 1836, and was then appointed 
Commandant-General of Alta-California, He is 
now the owner of large estates; and having chosen 
this part of the country for his residence, he is 
free from the opposition and broils that are con- 
tinually growing out of the petty concerns of the 
eustom-house and its duties, He is not over- 
scrupulous in demanding duties of the vessels 
entering the port of San Francisco; and until he 
seen and consulted, a vessel trading here 


tion of the payment adds to his wealth, and how 


much goes to the government is not known ; | 


enough, I was told, in some cases, to save appear- 
ances, and no more, The foreigners who trade 
here are very attentive to him ; and ne be 
supposed, before making inquiry into the cause, 
that he is a great favourite with them. The 


| highest official protection is necessary for all those 


who wish to prosper in their trade to this port, 
and to prevent exactions from subordinates. _ 


— 
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By the 28th of October, 1841, all the exploring 
parties had returned to San Francisco. The duties 
of the observatory and surveys were completed, 
the instruments embarked, and preparations made 
_ to sail with the first fair wind. 

The brig bought to supply the loss of the Pea- 
cock, wrecked on the bar of the Columbia, I now 
new-named the Oregon, and gave the command 
of it to Lieutenant Carr, first lieutenant of the Vin- 
cennes. It was with no little regret that I parted 

_ with Lieutenant Carr, the executive officer of my 
ship for upwards of rhe pres during which time 
his duties had been at 
ous, and valuable to the expedition. My regret at 
parting with him gave way, however, to the plea- 
sure of assigning him a station to which his conduct 
had so justly entitled him, and which he was so 
well qualified to fill. 

To complete our supplies for the return voya 
it was expedient that we should again visit the 
Hawaiian Group: this was rendered absolutely 
necessary, in order to procure clothing for those 
who had lost every thing by the wreck of the Pea- 

cock; for deficiency in that important article 

might, had we pursued the direct route to the 

China Seas, have subjected the men, who had 

already undergone so much exposure, to the attacks 
of disease. 
This necessity, added to the other delays the 


unfortunate loss of the Peacock had caused, was a 


source of profound regret, as it prevented me 
from availing myself of the iasion granted in 
my instructions, to enter the of Japan, through 
the Straits of Sangar. I gave up this plan, to 
which I had looked forward as one of the most in- 
teresting parts of our cruise, with great reluctance; 
but the season was rapidly passing, and to under- 
take this remote expedition would render it im- 
possible to accomplish the other objects marked 
out for me previous to my return to the United 
States. We might not, perhaps, have succeeded 
in entering into communication with the inhabit- 
ants of that interesting and little-known country ; 
but we might certainly, by landing on some of the 
islands adjacent to its coast, have obtained much 
interesting information, and added greatly to the 
collections of our scientific departments. 

On the Ist of November, we had a wind that 
enabled ws to make sail, although it was Inte in the 
day before it was sufficiently strong, and by that 
time the ebb tide was far spent, To ayoid any 
farther loss of time, I determined to make the at- 
tempt, Signal was accordingly made; and the 
vessels were in afew minutes under way, and stand- 
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| any swell, and the ship lay almost as still as if she 
times responsible, ardu-_ 


ing out of the harbour, It may, indeed, be said, 
that it is practicable to enter and depart from this 
port whenever the tide is favourable. We con- 
tinued beating out to gain an offing until towards 
sunset, when it fell calm, and the tide failed us, 
The Viucennes was, therefore, compelled to anchor 
in six and three-fourths fathoms water, three miles — 
from the land ; and signal was made to the two | 
brigs, which were about three miles outside of our 
position, to do the same, 

On our coming to anchor, there was scarcely 


= 


had been within the harbour. The sun set clear, 
am every thing betokened a calm and quiet 
might, 

At about 10 p.m, the swell began to increase, 
without any apparent cause, and so rapidly as to 
awaken my anxiety; but being in such deep water, 
I thought that the vessel was sufficiently distant 
from the bar not to be exposed to any breakers, 
As the flood continued te make, the swell in- 

and by midnight we were enveloped in fog, 
without a breath of air, and the ship rode over the 
rollers, that were now becoming very heavy, and 
eansed her to pitch violently, There was, how- 
ever, no break to them ; but as ample scope of 
eable had been given, the ship occasionally swung 
broadside to, when the heavy pitching was changed 
to rolling so deep as to endanger our masts, At 
2 4.M. a breaker was heard outside of us, passing 
in with the roar of a surf, after which they became 
constant, and really awful, The ship might now 
be said to be riding in breakers of gigantic size ; 
wey rushed onwards with such a tremendous roar 
and violence, that as each wave was heard ap- 
proaching, it became a source of apprehension 
until it had safely passed. Such was its force that 
when it struck the ship, the chain cable would 
surge, the ring-stoppers part, and some few fathoms 
of the eable escape. As the time of high water 
approached, the roar of these immense breakers 
was constant. The ship was as if tempest-tost, 
and our situation became at each moment one of 
greater solicitude, The actual danger of wreck 
was not indeed great, for in the event of parting | 
our cable, the tide would have carried us towards 
the harbour, and into deeper water, where the 
rollers would have ceased to break; and there was 
no great danger that we would drift on the bar, — 
which was a mile or two to the northward of our 
position, 

I looked forward with anxiety for the time of high 
water, as the period when we should be relieved 
from our unpleasant situation, not only by the 
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change in the course of the tide, but also by the 
cessation of the breakers, : 

Our situation afforded me an opportunity of 
measuring the velocity of the waves as ak passed 
the ship ; and though the distance was short, yet 
the observations were numerous, and gave the 
velocity at from fifteen to eighteen miles an 
hour ; their estimated height was over thirty feet, 
ng width, from eight hundred to one thousand 
eet. 

At half-past three, one of these immense 
breakers struck the ship broad on the bow, and 
broke with its full foree on board: the cable 
surged ; the stoppers were carried away; and 


| the whole spar-deck swept fore and aft; the 


who was in the act o 


| but there was no ap: 


of Maui, and on 


and on the next day 


boats and booms broke adrift, the former were 
ars and the latter thrown with violence to one 
side, 
Unfortunately, Joseph Allshouse, a marine, 
f ascending the ladder at 
the time, was struck by one of the spars, and 
so much injured that he died a few hours after- 
wards, 
Tt was not until between seven and eight o'clock 
that the ship could be relieved from this situation: 
at that time a light air from the land sprung up, 


| of which advantage was at once taken to weigh 


our anchor, The rollers, however, had by this 
time ceased to break, the sea began to fall, and a 
few hours a’ regained its former placid 
and quiet state. ‘The fog was still dense when 
we reached deep water, where we again dropped 
anchor; but shortly after the weather cleared 
up, and we had communication with the Por- 
poise and Oregon ; they having reached deeper 
ire had fortunately not experienced any of the 
rollers. 

We now got under way, and stood for the bay 
of Monterey, from whence I sent the Porpuise 
with despatches for the United States, ordering her 
to land them, and in case she did mot meet the 
Vineennes, to make the best of her way to the 
Sandwich Islands, 

The next day being foggy, | bore away in com- 
pany with the Oregon, 

On the Sth, the weather continuing thick and 
foggy, with strong breezes from the northward 
and westward, I made all sail and parted com- 


pany. 
The wind on the 7th, when we had reached the 
latitude of 27° N., began to incline to the north- 


_ east, and the temperature became mild. 


On the 13th, I shaped our course to run over 


| one of the positions of Copper’s Island, supposed 


to exist in longitude 151° 36’ W., and Intitude 25° 
48’N, On the afternoon of the Mth, we were 
within five miles of its assigned place, and the 
weather was perfectly fine, with o clear horizon, 
unce of Jand. 

On the morning of the 16th, we made the island 
e 17th, at daylight, the island of 
Oahu, anchoring at 10 a1, off the town of Hono- 
lulu. The Porpoise came in st 2 Pa, and the 
Flying-Fish at five o’clock of the same day. The 
following day the trade-wind was too strong to ad- 


mit of the Vincennes entering the inner harbour ; 
| but the 


Porpoise and tender were enabled to 
do so, The joined us in the afternoon, 
at an early hour the squadron 
was again moored in the harbour of Honolulu. 


) man, who was on gu 


SS eee 


Our reception was even kinder than before ; and 
every facility that we could desire was offered for 
ailyancing our duties and procuring the necessary 
stores and clothing that our shipwrecked officers 
and men required, 

Honolulu showed signs of improvement, but I 
regretted to perceive that during the year the 
morals of the place rai to have omen te 
number of -shops apparently in R 
and the sailors dancing-halls, with their music, 
were allowed more license than at our first visit, 
Yet, as far as the prompt execution of the law 
went, I did not find the authorities deficient. In- 
deed, at times, Governor Kekuanaoa is rather too 
precipitate in his decisions, of which we soon had 
an instance, 

During our stay of ten days, the crews were 
allowed, in turn, recreation on shore. Among the 
number was Lewis Herron, the cooper, In the 
course of his liberty, he was desirous of entering 
one of the sailor's boarding-houses, at the door of 
which his progress was arrested by a coloured 
with an old cutlass, and 
who threatened Herron with viulence if he at- 
tempted to enter. This, Herron, though usually a 
very quiet and orderly man, at once resented; and 
the altercation finally came to an angry dispute as 
to who was the better man, Herron, determined 
to prove that he was, laid hold of the sentry, over- 
threw him, took the rusty cutlass away, and strack 
him with it so as to give the man a slight seratch 
on the leg. Herron now brandished his weapon in 
victory; but being told by the bystanders that it 
was unlawful to carry weapons, he determined to 
take it himself to the governor at the fort, and de- 
liver it up. On his way thither, and just before he 
arrived, he was met by some soldiers, who at once 
seized and carried him before the governor, with 
the sword in his hand, which he had refused to give 
up to any one else, 

The governor had a kind of trial held by himself, 
and not according to law, (which provides for trial | 
py jurys) to which he summoned the very man who 
had ea: the quarrel, as a witness, without 
formality or oath, and sentenced Herron to fifty 
dollars fine, and to receive one hundred lashes; 
while the person who had been guilty of using the 
arms, received but a nominal fine. One of the offi- | 
cers hearing of the circumstance in the afternoon, 
went to see Herron, heard his story, and then saw 
the governor, who promised that the man should 
have another hearing or trial the next morning, at 
nine o'clock, and that he should not be punished 
until I was informed of it. In the morning, 
however, to my t rise, I heard that, by 
the governor's orders, and in his presence, Herron 
had, at eight o'clock, an hour before the time his 
new trial was to take place, received twenty-eight 
lashes, On learning this cireumstance, an officer 
Was at once sent to wait upon the governor, to re- 

mest an Se ingame of the proceedings, and that 
erron might be given up} and held subject to the 
iets order, for a proper trial. On receiving 

e officer, Governor Kekuanaoa declared that it 
was a misunderstanding relative to his having pro- 
ape: a new aye Merde giving up the man, 

n consequence of this, I at once sent a message to 
desiahd hiss. and to state that if he was not sur- 
rendered, I should be obliged to take him, for 1 
would not suffer him to remain any longer in the 


| in delicacy to his best friends, for we, of all nations, 


| table the governor and Dr. Judd were seated, at 


SS 


Renee found guilty and fined.— 


Trade and resources of the Hu- 


keeping of persons who would inflict punishment 
with so much precipitation, This caused his de- 
livery. Shortly after, I received a letter, telling 
me that the corporeal part of his punishment was 
remitted, but demanding the fine, I took this oc- 
casion to write the governor a letter, pointing out 
wherein he had erred, in order that he might not 
fall into a similar error. 

The next day I was notified that he would be 
again tried before a legal tribunal, viz. the go- 
vernor and the United States’ consul. The day 


fine. 


Hawaiian Islands, Governor Keku the 
American consul, Captain Hudson, Dr. Judd of 
the American Mission, who acted as in ter, 
and several officers belonging to the squadron, as 
well as those of the government police, nnmerons 
residents, of all colours and classes, the prisoner, 
his friends and accusers, were present, At one 


another the consul and Captain Hudson, while the 
prisoner and witnesses, with the spectators, were 
standing in groups around, The court was opened 
in due form, and Dr. Judd stated the indictment, to 
which Herron pleaded not guilty; every thing was 
conducted with due solemnity: the oath was then 
administered by the American consul, to the wit- 
nesses on both sides, Dr. Judd examined and in- 


terpreted the whole. During this proceeding all 
were deeply intent in ferreting out the truth, with 


the exception of his excellency the governor, who | 


was occupied most of the time in searching his little 
white pet dog, that was lying on the table before 
him, for fleas. The whole trial was, however, fairly 
conducted, and resulted in proving that Herron was 
guilty. Herron was fined fifty dollars, which was 
paid, and the business ended. 

I was satisfied, however, that the governor had 
in this case acted with unbecoming haste and in- 
considerateness, and at the same time was wanting 


are the most inclined to respect his laws and uphold 
his authority, J called upon him before my depar- 
ture to take leave, when he admitted that the 
course he had pursued was an unusual one, when 
foreigners were concerned; but from the explana- 
tions he made, I was satisfied his intention was to 
do right, but like many others when vested with 
authority, he was not inclined to delay action on a 
ease he considered so clear as this, It proved a 
good lesson for him, and I do not believe he will err 
in the same way again, 

The trade of the Hawaiian Group is, at present, 


confined within very narrow limits, The islands 


produce but little, and their consumption of foreign | 
products is necessarily small, The capabilities of | 


the islands have generally been underrated, for 
their soil and climate are suitable for raising all 
tropical productions in considerable quantities, and 
at m moderate cost. But very little investment of 
capital has yet taken place, and the business that 
has indueed the establishment of several commer- 
cial houses has been more that of transit than for 
the purpose of supplying the consumption of the 
islands, or obtaining their exports. A table of 
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| selling all competitors, and have thereby caused 


of the Hawalian 


statistics, which was published ina newspaper at 


Oahu, and compiled by intelligent merchants there, 
ves the amount of imports actually landed at four 
undred and fifty-five thousand dollars, while the 

exports of native produce are no more than ninety- 

eight thousand dollars, From this great difference 
between the imports and exports, it would appear 
that many of these articles must have been re- 
shipped to other ports, or are still on hand. The 
latter I believe to be the case. The trade on the 
north-west coast, formerly so much resorted to by 
our vessels, is entirely broken up by the Russians, 
who have interdicted the taking of furs on the coast 
of their territory, and obtain their supplies exclu- 
sively from the Hudson Bay Company, or by the 
latter, who have adopted the principle of under- 

| a 
monopoly, which effectually shuts out all small 
traders. Some articles of Chinese manufacture are 
sent from the Sandwich Islands to Mexico, but to 
no great amount, There are, comparatively, few 
transient vessels that call at these islands on their 
way to China, and the whole trade seems now con- 
fined to but a few vessels, One-half of the imports 
is set down as received from the United States. 


Although the Sandwich Islands are not so fruit- | 


ful as many of the other islands of Polynesia, yet 
their geographical situation has rendered them 
hitherto by far the most important group in the 
Pacifie Ocean. 


They are the favourite and most convenient re- | 
sort for those whale-ships whose eruising-ground is | 
the North Pacific; and the amount of property en- | 


gaged in this business, visiting the ports of the 
Sandwich Islands annually, is equal to three mil- 
lions of dollars, To the supply of this fleet, the 
labour of the inhabitants has principally been 
directed, 

The chiefs have ceased to look to their groves of 
sandalwood asa source of profit, and have begu 
the cultivation of sugar, which, together with silk, 
now attract much attention; but until some capital 
be invested in these cultures, and the business be 
better understood, these articles cannot be raised 
to any inne amount; yet the provisions and sup- 
plies to ships, suffice to afford all the necessary 
comforts to the inhabitants of this group. 

Fortunately for the Sandwich Islands, they have 
no port that is defensible agninst a strong naval 
force, and therefore their consequence will be com- 
paratively small ina political point of view. No 
foreign power, in fact, could well bold them, with- 
out great expense and difficulty, Honolulu is the 
port where vessels can best reecive repairs, but it 
can only be used by the smaller class, By these 
circumstances, the neutral position of this group I 
think is insured; and this is most desirable for its 
peace and happiness. This fact seems to me to be 
tacitly acknowledged by the maritime powers, as 
no attempt has as yet been made to take possession 
of them, and they will, in all probability, be long 
left in the enjoyment of their neutrality, which 
king Kamehameha IL}. is now endeavouring to 
establish through a formal recognition of his king- 
dom hy the U States, England, and France, 
by negotiations that are now pending. Such re- 
cognition will render them less linble, if not alto- 
gether exempt from ; ions, These islands 
seem intended for peaceful oecupations alone; their 


products, situation, and inhabitants, require and | 
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wish it. The power on which they must become 
dependent hereafter, is that which is to be esta- 
blished in Oregon and California; and, adapted as 
they are to supply all the products of the tre ipies, 
they will become a valuable appendage to those 
states; but I deem the idea entertained by many, 
who suppose they ever can become so powerful as 
to command those states, to be a mistake. So far 
as the consumption of a small amount of mannfac- 
tures go, and the convenience of our whaling fleet, 
but no farther, they will be beneficial to the United 
States. Im this relation, the character of the go- 
vernment becomes a source of solicitude to us, It 
is the interest of the United States that they should 
maintain the neutrality that they seek to establish, 
and should not be permitted to fall into the hands 
of any other power, 

I am rather disposed to think, that, in the pro- 
gress of civilization in the South this group 
will be considered of less importance than it now 
appears, and instead of its being looked to as a 


point of attraction, or a place wherein to obtain | 


information and supplies, it will be only visited by 
whalers fur reerniting, Their growth has already 
arrive at the greatest extent to which it can ever 
reach, <A direct communication with Oregon and 
California will do away with the necessity of inter- 
course through the islands; they must, consequently, 
be left to their own resources to maintain trade; 
and when California and the Oregon territory can 


afford the whalers equal advantages, which, when | 


settled, they will do in « few years, the advan 
derived from this source will be withdrawn. Un- 
fortunately for these islands, a fictitious importance 
has been ascribed to their eogrepbicnl position, in 
the belief that much political ascendancy in the 
Pacific must accrue to the nation which may possess 
them; this state of opinion has been brought about 
by the exertions of the American missionaries, who 
have been the means of raising the natives so 
rapidly in the seale of civilization, and from whose 
success our countrymen have acquired much influ- 
ence. This ascendancy, however, has been partly 
the means of provoking a sectarian war, which has 
brought about much trouble, and been the cause 
of great distress both to the king and people. These 
troubles have probably been of some advantage to 
the people, and afforded the means of increasing 
their wealth, ard causing a demand for their pro- 
duets, which, though trifling as to amount, yet in 
such a small community has been sensibly felt, and 
has enabled them to obtain many advantages they 
could not have had otherwise. IT have some doubt 
whether the Hawaiian Islands can ever become an 
| independent nation by the exertion of their own 
| people, since they have unwisely invited foreigners 
to reside among them, and given them equal rights 
and privileges with natives, Endeavours are now 
making to introduce foreign labourers and capital, 
which, although proceeding from a disposition to 
advance and develop the resources of the islands, 
will have a tendency to injure the native labouring 
population. The introduction of foreign Iabour 
will necessarily bring with it foreign habits and 
custom, which the natives are, even now, too prone 
to imitate ; and the examples that are set before 
them are generally, if not always, of the worst 
_ description. 


The indecements held out to the king and chiefs | 


to make large grants of land to foreigners, have 
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heen greats but such grants can never be carried 
into effect without endangering the very existence 
of the government and people. In all cases that 
eame within my knowledge on the islands, the ob- 
ject of the majority of foreign residents was solely 
to increase their own wealth ; and on the aceumu- 
lation of a sufficient amount, they withdraw from 
the islands, taking their capital with them; and 
this will always be the case, So far, therefore, as _ 
their influence goes, instead of enriching the island- 
ers, their exertions have in some de, had a | 
contrary effect, and the result does not justify those 
engaged in mereantile its, in attributing the 
advancement of the islands to themselves; on the 
contrary, they leave very little but evil habits and 
vices behind them. Few foreigners have made 
any permanent a weapoger and when they have, 
they pass into the hands of others, to the exelusion 
of the natives, who are looked upon and treated as 
slaves, 

It is impossible for a disinterested person to re- 
side any time among these natives, without imbibing 
a strong interest in the p: of their institutions, | 
and the development of their government, In the 
Hawaiians are seen many things to condemn ; but 
they have, on the other hand, many good qualities, 
which their religious instructors are endeavouring 
by every means in their power to foster and de- 
velop. In taking leave of them, I cannot recall a 
single instance in which they did not conduct them- 
selves towards us with a full belief that they were 
acting right; and I feel rejoiced to say, that during 
all our intercourse with them, no incident sccuaed 
to mar the harmony which existed on our first 
arrival. I am, indeed, fully persuaded that with 
proper attention and forbearance no difficulties will 
ever occur. One thing, however, ought always to 
be borne in mind on visiting this island, viz. that 
too much credit must not be given to those who 
will on “fe first arrival endeavour to impress on 
you their own views of the character of the people, 
and of those who have been their benefactors, and 
are constant in their exertions to promote the 
welfare of those they liveamong. The natives and 
the latter class are far better able to judge what 
the islands require or stand in need of than any 
easual visiter, or he who may be a sojourner only 
for a few w 

I shall always think with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion of the many friends we left in the Hawaiian 
Group; and I am fully satisfied, that, with few 
exceptions, and those growing out of a mistaken 
zeal, our country has just reason to be d of 
the advance these islanders have made within the 
last twenty-five years in civilization, morals, and 
religion; an advance that has been almost wholl 
the work of our citizens, either at home or mec 
the one in furnishing the means, the other in giving 
the instruction, 

The expedition had become so much identified 
with the history of these islands during our stay, 
that we were made familiar with all the village 
scandal, Few who live in such small places are 
aware how unfavourable an impression they make 
upon visiters, and the bad light in which they ap- 
pear, by this habit of talking of each other; what- 
ever may be the terms on which they associate tu- 
gether, or however discordant the materials of 
which the society is composed, they would do well 


to avoid showing their uncharitable feelings, or 


making use of detraction to create a bias against 
others. 

On the afternoon of the 27th November, we re- 
joined our vessels, and at 8 pr... took our final leave 
of the Hawaiian Islands, 

At midnigh 
order that I 


t, signal was made to heave-to, in 
might finish the instructions for the 


«different vessels, Although it was out of my power 


to visit Japan, I had determined if possible to as- 
certain the character of the currents off that island. 
I therefore directed the Porpoise and Oregon to 


| follow out, and explore the shoals and reefs extend- 


ing in a west-north-west direction from the Ha- 
waiian Islands, and proceed until they fell in with 
the current or stream that is supposed by some to 
set along the coasts of Japan, and resemble the 
Gulf Stream off our own coast, This done, they 
were ordered to proceed through the China Seas, 
to Singapore, in the Straits of Malacca, 

With the Vincennes and tender it was my inten- 
tion to w Strong's and Ascension Islands, 
which the Peacock had been unable to reach in her 
cruise, examining every shoal that might lie in my 
way, and thence to Manilla. I proposed on leaving 


_ that port to explore and survey the Sooloo Archi- 


pelago, then proceeding to ee to meet the 
brigs, fill up with provisions, and thence sail for the 
United States, where it was incumbent on me to 


arrive by the 3lst of May following. This, agree- 


ably to my promise to my crew a year previous, 
left me just six months to perform the duty, of 


which at least one hundred and forty days were re- | 


quired for the actual ge. 

We parted company from the brigs the next day 
at noon, aud bore away under all sail to the sonth- 
ward and westward. At 4 rat, the Flying-Fish 
made the signal “in want of assistance;” and on 
coming within hail, reported that her mainmast 
was sprung. Carpenters were at once sent on 
hoard, who reported that the mast was quite sound : 
the vessels were reduced to easy sail for the night 
in order to keep in company, as I intended in the 
morning, when the sea should have decreased, to 
have « farther examination of it, 

I had now the prospect of another obstacle, in 
the delays this vessel must oceasion me with a 
sprung mast, if such should prove to be the case, 
which I could, however, scarcely bring myself to 
believe. In order to secure an examination of the 
Sooloo Sea, which was a part of my original in- 
structions, I gave Mr. Knox orders to act hy him- 
self, in case 1 should find it necessary to push at 
once to Manilla and avoid detention, directing him 
to touch at Strong’s and Ascension pete: = to 

t company if her spars were soun is I was 
rad to find was the case, and on the 30th, we 
parted company in the latitude of Maloon’s Island, 
the Vincennes steering a west course through the 
night under easy sail. At daylight sail was again 
made, and by noon we found the ship, by good ob- 
servations, in latitude 19° 19’ N., longitude 165° 
25° W. The supposed position of the island being 
in latitude 19° 20° N,, and longitude 165° 20’ W., 
we had consequently passed directly over the place, 
with the miro Nan so clear as to render all objects 
within a radius of fifteen miles perfectly distinct, 
and with two look-outs at the masthead, yet no signs 
of land were visible. I continued in its latitude 
until we had passed seventy miles to the westward, 
when we steered for another island, laid down in 
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Arrowsmith’s charts in longitude 166° 48’ W., and 
latitude 19° 17° N, On its parallel, we ran for 
sixty miles east and west of the assigned place; but 
in like manner, there was nothing perceived that 
indieated any proximity to land, : 

On the 3rd of December, we ran over the locality 
of ashoal, lying in 170° 30/ W., and latitude 18° 
20° N. This was likewise searched for, over a 
space of sixty miles east and west of its supposed 
locality. 

Jane's Island, supposed to be in longitude 173° 
15! W., latitude 16° 10" N., was next searched for. 
In doing this, 1 was greatly surprised to find that 
we had entered a strong current setting to the north- 
ward and westward.” Our difference of latitude 
showed 24’, and we were at once compelled to haul 
up to the southward, to reach the supposed locality 
of the island. We passed about five miles to the 
westward of its place, but no sign of land was seen, 
This was the first day since leaving Oalm, that we 
were able to write with any degree of comfort, the 
sea having become perfectly smooth. 

I was at first disposed to doubt the accuracy of 
the observations for latitude, but the next day 
(Sth December) proved them to be correct, nearly 
the same difference having occurred, 

On the 6th, we reached the position of Gaspar 
Island, in latitude 16° N., and as the different 
localities assigned it varied considerably in longi- 
tude, I determined to run on its parallel until I 
had passed them all, 

On the 7th, we dropped a day, passing into east 
longitude, Our winds had become light, varying 
from the east to the south-west quarters, and it 
was generally calm throughout the night, so that 
we made little progress. 

On the 10th, the current was found setting west- 
south-west three-quarters of a mile, both by the 
difference of the observations, and the current-log. 
The pot, at this time, was seen at thirty-two fathoms 
depth, several fathoms lower than at any previous 
observation. The temperature of the water was 
81°, the day fine, and beautifully clear. 

We continued on the parallel of latitude 16° N. 
until the 14th, when we found ourselves in the 
longitude of 174° 50° E., having passed over ail the 
localities assigned the island, between longitude 
175° W. and 174° 20’ E. Tam fully satisfied that 
it ed not exist within those meridians, 

Having | 


westerly winds, determined me to forego my visit 
to Strong’s and Ascension Islands, and haul to the 
northward, to lnok for some of the man 
laid down on the track usually pursued by ships 
bound to the China Seas. pb 

After this determination was made, I hauled up 
for an island said to exist in longitude 171° 42’ E., 
and latitude 16° N. On the night of the 15th we 
hove-to, in order to run over the locality by day- 
light. This position was over, and forty 
miles to the westward of it explored, but nothing 
indicating a proximity to land was seen, sup- 
posed site of Cornwallis Island, in longitude 169° 
33° E., and latitude 16° 51’ N., was in like manner 


passed over, 

Wake’s Island next claimed my attention. On 
the 19th we reached its parallel, and hove-to till 
daylight of the 20th, when we discovered it, bear- 


ing west-by-north, about nine miles distant. The | 


been thus retarded, the fear I enter- | 
tained of meeting with light, and in all probability, | 


shoals | 


| island with much strength to the westward; the 


the island must be at times subme 
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| South-south-west. As we approached these islands, 
ward and westward; and the wind had also veered 


wind was light from the north-north-east. After 
| breakfast, several boats were sent to survey the | 
island, Wake’s Island is a low coral one, of tri- | 


angular form, and eight feet above the surface. It 
has % lagoon in the centre, which was well 
filled with fish of a variety of species; among these 
were some fine mullet. There is no fresh water on 
the island, and neither pandanus nor cocoa-nut 
trees, It has upon it the shrubs which are usually 
found on the low islands of the Pacific, the most 
abundant of which was the tournefortia. Mr. 
Peale found here the short-tailed albatross, and 
procured an egg from its nest, The birds were 
quite tame, although they were not so nume- 
rous as we had before met with on uninhabited 


lands. 
The time of low water took place at one o’clock, | 


and the moon entered its last quarter on the same 
day: the tide was setting along the shore of the 


rise and fall was three feet, From appearances, 
d, or the sea 
makes a complete breach over it; the appearance 
of the coral blocks and of all the vegetation leads to 
this conclusion, for they have a very decided in- 
clination to the eastward, showing also that the 
violent winds or rush of the water, when the island 
is covered, are from the westward. The reef 
around this island is very small in extent. 

Tho position of Wake’s Island was found by my 
observations of equal altitudes on shore to be in 
papende 166° 31' 30" E., and Intitude 19° 10’ 
54” N. 
By four o’clock, r.a1., all the boats had returned 
on board, when we filled away and proceeded on 
our course to the westward. Although these coral 
islands resemble one another very strongly, yet 
caf afforded us some recreation for a few te 
and much satisfaction in obtaining series of obser- 
yations in magnetism, Our visit to Wake’s Island 

ve us an opportunity of adding to our collections 
in natural history. 

In the evening we steered to pass over the posi- 
tion of Halcyon Island,—longitude 163° 30° E., 
latitude 19° 13' N.; and on the 27th, we passed 
immediately over its locality, and had run on its 
supposed parallel fifty miles on each side of it, but 
nothing was seen of it. We now felt the current 
to the south-east twelve miles in the twenty-four 
hours. 

Folger’s Island next claimed my attention: it is 


said to lie in longitude 155° 19’ E., latitude 18° | 


21’ N. This position was passed over, but the 
inquiry resulted as the others had, in a fruitless 
search. 

I now bore away for Grigan, the northernmost 
of the inhabited Ladrone or Marian Islands, which 
we made on the 29th December, at 7 a.m, bearing 


we had experienced a strong current to the north- 


to the southward and westward, 

At midnight, we discovered the island of As- 
sumption, bearing north-east-by-east, 

The island of Grigan appears to be about eight 
miles in width, seen from the north, and has the 
form of a dome. Its height, by a very unsatisfac- 
tory observation, was two thousand three hundred 
feet. It was my intention to stop and make ita 
magnetic station; but the weather appeared so 
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| A very heavy sea arose, without a 


The M. aA Shoal.— 
i 


thick as to threaten delay; and this I could ill 
afford, so I gave up the idea, 

There is said to be no other settlement than one 
small village, on the south-west side of Grigan, 
where a few individuals dwell, and I understood 
that they were headed by an American; its shores 
are almost perpendicular, and it has no coral reefs 
to form harbours; so that in this t it is not 
so much favoured as the southern isles of the same 
group. The passage between Grigan and Assump- 
tion is free from | and I am well satisfied 
rte no shoal exists w Freycinet has laid down | 

e Mangas, for we passed directly over the locality, | 
and aren era of the kind, The Mangs = 


Assumption, 

The wind was light and variable. On the lst of 
January, 1842, it changed to the south-west; with 
this change of wind we experienced a fall both of 
the thermometer and barometer, and excessive | 
dampness; we had some lightning, and at mid- 
night a violent squall with rain burst upon us, 
attended by a shift of wind to the northward and 
westward, which afterwards hauled to the north- 
ward and eastward. A slight current was felt set- 
ting to the eastward. 

e now steered for the most eastern position | 
assigned to Copper’s Island, and on the dth, ran 
over the position in longitude 131° 54’ E., and 


seen in their true position, to the northward of | 


latitude 20° 11'N. The Abajos Shoal of Arrow- 


smith has no existence; its position was passed 
over in broad daylight, 

On the Sth, we felt a current to the west of 
fifteen miles. The variations of the compass were 
now to the westward; much phospharescence in 
the water; its temperature was 75°. The slight 
eurrent continued until the 8th, when we made the 
islands of Sab and Batan on the starboard 
side, and the Richmond Rocks on the larboard, 
steering a westerly course through the Balingtang 
Straits. The weather being remarkably fine, we 


| had excellent observations on transit bearing. Tle 


longitude of the west point of Sabtang is 121° 50” 
30° E., the latitude is in 20° 18 N,, instead of 
20° 11’ N. In the strait we had strong ripples, 
and occasionally felt the influence of the current, 
as we th: them. 

We had now left the Pacific Ocean, and I could 
not but rejoice that we had all the results of our 
cruise up to this time quite safe. 

Sabtang and Batan are of broken surface, shoat- 
ing up into many remarkable peaks, to the eleva- 
tion of a thousand feet. These are both inhabited, 
and afford one or two anchorages. 

In the route from Oalu, we had experienced a 
set tu the westward of four hundred miles by cur- 
rent; the greater part of this was felt before reach- 
ing the meridian of the Ladrone Islands, 

I now stood to the southward along the island of 
Luzon, to pass just clear of Cape Bolinao, On 
the th, we continued to have very strong winds. 
th f th ; the 

e progressing motion of the waves in rags the 
ship was twenty-two miles per hour; their width, 
ns near as it could be ascertained, was one hundred 


and forty yards, 
At sunset of the 10th, we were off Cape Capones, 
and numerous lights were seen on shore, The 


breeze failed us after midnight, and in the morn- 
ing we found that we had some thirty miles 
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| to the leeward of Cape Miravales, having Ca) 

Capones due north, the current having set to the 
southward. As the breeze was adverse to our 
entrance into the bay, we continued beating until 
the afternoon, when the sea-breeze gave us the 
hope of reaching the anchorage; but it was so 


feeble, that we made no way, and the night was | 


again passed under aail. 

The next day, the 12th, was also passed in work- 
ing up for the city of Manilla. For this delay I 
had something to console me in the arrival of the 
Flying-Fish, which vessel was discovered at 34 30™ 
P.M. beating in, Signal was made for her to join 
company, 

On arriving at the island of Corregidor, we were 
boarded by a government galley, pulling sixteen 
oars, and having a brass twelve-pound piece 
mounted on the bow, ese vessels, I understood, 
are intended principally to pursue the pirates of 
Sooloo, who not unfrequently make excursions 
among the i attacking the vil and 
earrying off the inhabitants as slaves. ey are 
manned by the natives of this island, who are 
represented as active and expert sailors, although 
they are, generally, of small size. 

After dark, we anchored about eight miles from 
the city, in the middle of the broad and beautiful 
| expanse of its bay, which is nearly circular, with 
an almost uniform depth of water. . 
whilst at Manilla, that since the settlement of 
Euroy the bay has filled up in places very 
considerably, from the wash of the hills. The 
lands in the vicinity are high and mountainous, 
| and are clothed with the vegetation of the tropics. 
After dark, the many lights that were seen in the 
direction of the city gave the bay an animated 
| appearance, and bespoke our being near a large | 
| and active population. 

Mr. Knox reported to me that after his separa- 
tion, on the 30th of November, he stood for the 
position of Cornwallis Island, as laid down by 
Arrowsmith in longitude 169° 31! W., latitude 16° 
50° N., without seeing any indication of land, 
Twenty-two miles to the south-by-east of this posi- 
tion, he discovered a reef, which prepended a 
extensive Ingoon, extending north-east and south- 
west ten miles, and in the opposite direction five 
miles, On the north-west side of this reef there 
are two low islets: the one to the westward was 
covered with bushes, but no trees ; the other was 
no more than a sand-bank, This reef lies deep. 
The longitude of the westernmost islet was found 
to be 169° 45’ 36" W., and latitude 16°48’ N. He 
then bore away for San Pedro of Arrowsmith, in 
longitude 179° W., and latitude 11° 17’ N., and on 
the 7th of December sailed over it and on its 
parallel forty miles both east and west, but saw no 
. indications of land whatever. 

The ap Islands were steered for, and two 
small islands made on the 16th, in the position of 
longitude 172° 2’ 33’ E., and latitude 5° 59’ 16" 
N., which corresponds with the chart of Arrow- 
smith. They are low islets, extending two miles 
from north to south, and one and a half from east 


to west. They are connected by a reef, which 
surrounds a lagna . Natives were seen u 


them, but no communication was had with them. 


Bapham's, a lagoon island, was made on the 
17th: it was found to be correctly located ; it is 
also inhabited. 


Hunter’s Island was made the same evening, 
and was examined the next day: it is one and 
three-quarters of a mile long, north and south, and 
two-thirds of a mile east and west; it is elevated 
in the centre, and has no n; its position was 
ascertained to be in longitude 169° 5' 46” E., and 
latitude 5° 42’ N, 

Baring’s Island was next passed in 168° 26/ 24! 
E,, latitude 5° 34/42” N, The current experienced 
off these islands was from fifteen to twenty-five 
miles commons 6 

It having been strongly enjoined upon Mr. Knox 
not to be behind the time designated for his arrival 
at Manilla, he found, on his reaching the equator, 
that but twenty-two days of his time remained : 
having already experienced light winds and calms, 
he saw that it would be impossible to range through 
the Caroline Group and visit Ascension and Strong's 
Islands: he therefore determined to haul again to 
the northward, and passed several of the groups in 
a higher latitude. 

On the 26th, he passed over the situation os- 
cribed to Faroilip Island, in latitude 10° 45’ N., 
longitude 146° 27' E., without any indications of 
land. He then sought Feis Island, whose position 
was crossed on the 27th, but saw no land, 

The eastern extremity of M’Kenzie’s Group was 
made on the 29th, in Jatitude 10° 7’ 53" N., bagi 
tude 139° 54’ 58’ E. To the northward and west- 
ward of it, supposed shoal was passed over, but 
none was found. 

M’Kenzie’s Group is of greater extent than is 
represented on the maps. It is composed of a 
great many islets, with passages between them, 
some of them into the lagoon, through one of which 
the schooner entered, with not less than seven 
fathoms water on the bar, This group is thickly 
inhabited, and some of the natives boarded the 
schooner. They resembled the Caroline Islanders, 
but had their teeth much discoloured, apparently 
from the use of the betel-nut. From them some 
fish and cocoa-nuts were procured. They were 
seen to be in ion of iron utensils, and ap- 
peared to have before had communication with 
vessels. 

Mr. Knox now steered for the Straits of Berna- 
dino, and made Cape Espiritu Santo, on the night 
of the 4th of January. Owing to the want of 
observations for two days before he was in danger 
of being shipwrecked. On the I]th, he had passed 
through the straits, and anchored under Cape St. 
Jago, whence he got under way, and reached 
Manilla, as before stated. 

I now felt myself secure against farther deten- 
tion, and hoped to expedite my duties, so as to 
reach Singapore in the time designated in my | 
instructions, 
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Ar daylight on the 13th of January, 1842, we were 
again under way, with a light air, and at. nine 
o'clock reached the roadstead, where we anchored 
in six fathoms water, with good holding-ground. 

A number of vessels were lying in the roads, 


among which were several Americans loading 
with hemp. There was also a English East 
In , Imauned by Lascars, whose noise ren- 


dered her more like a floating Bedlam than any 
thing else to which I can liken it. 

The view of the city and country around Ma- 
nilla partakes both of a Spanish and an Oriental 
| character, The sombre and heavy-looking churches, 
with their awkward towers; the long lines of bat- 
teries mounted with heavy cannon; the massive 
houses, with ranges of balconies; and the light and 
airy cottage, elevated on posts, situated in the 
luxuriant groves of tropical trees,—all excite a 
desire to become better acquainted with the 
country, 

Manilla is situated on an extensive plain, gradu- 
ally swelling into distant hills, beyond which, 
again, mountains rise in the background, to the 
height of several thousand feet. The latter are 
apparently clothed with vegetation to their sum- 
mits. The city is in strong contrast to this Iuxu- 
riant scenery, bearing evident marks of decay, 
particularly in the churches, whose steeples and 
tile roofs have a dilapidated look. The site of the 
city does not appear to have been well chosen, 
it having apparently been selected entirely for the 
convenience of commerce, and the communication 
that the outlet of the lake affords for the batteaux 
that rt the produce from the shores of the 


i de Bay to the city. 
here are many arms or branches to this stream, 


which have been converted into canals; and almost | 


Sarge oh: Mepis may now be reached in a 


In the afternoon, in company with Captain Had- 
son, | paid my first visit te Manilla. The anchor- 
age considered safest for large ships is nearly three 
miles from the shore, but smaller vessels may lie 
much nearer, and even enter the canal; a facility 
of which a number of these take advantage, to 
oe any repairs they may have occasion to 
Mia Lo 

The canal, however, is od filled with 

coasting veasels, batteaux from the Inke, and 


lighters for the discharge of the vessels lying in 
the roads. The bay of Manilla is safe, excepting 
during the change of the monsoons, when it is sub- 
ject to the typhoons of the China Seas, within | 
whose range it lies. These blow at times with 
much force, and cause great damage. Foreign 


vessels have, however, kept this anchorage, and 


rode out these storms in safety; but native as well 
as Spanish vessels seek at these times the port of 
Cavite, about three leagues to the south-west, at 
the entrance of the bay, which is perfectly secure. 
Here the government dockyard is situated, and this 
harbour is consequently the resort of the Tew gun- 


boats and galleys that are stationed here, 


The entrance to the canal or river Pasig is three 
hundred feet wide, and is enclosed between two 
well-constructed piers, which extend for some dis- 
tance into the bay. On the end of one of these 
is the lighthouse, and on the other a house. 
The of these piers are about four feet above 
ordinary high water, and include the natural chan- 
nel of the river, whose currents sets out with 
seoseeon particularly when the ebb is making in 

e | 

The suburbs, or Binondo quarter, contain more 
inhabitants than the city itself, and is the com- 
mercial town. They have all the stir and life 
incident to a population actively engaged in | 
trade, and in this respect the contrast with the 
city proper is great. 

The city of Manilla is built in the form of a | 
large segment of a circle, having the chord of the | 
segment on the river: the whole is strongly forti- 
fied with walls and ditches. The houses are sub- 
stantially built after the fashion of the mother 
oteaee Wau the walls oo pope aaisdateci 

custom-house, treasury, ty, several 
churehes, convents, and charitable institutions, &. 
university, and the barracks for the troops; it also 
contains some public squares, on one of which is a 
bronze statue of Charles IV. 

The city is properly deemed the court resi- 
dence of these islands; and all those attached 
to the government, or who wish to be considered | 
as of the higher circle, reside here; but foreigners | 
are not permitted to do so. The houses in the 
city are generally of stone, plastered, and white 
or yellow washed on the outside. They are only 
two stories high, and in consequence cover a 


Occupations of the Inhabitants. 


lange space, being built around a patio or court- 


yard. 

The d-floors are occupied as storehouses, 
stables, and for porters’ lodges. The second story 
is devoted to the dining-halls and sleeping apart- 
ments, kitchens, bath-rooms, &c. The bed-rooms 
have the windows down to the floor, opening on 
wide balconies, with blinds or shutters, ‘These 
blinds are constructed with sliding frames, having 
small squares of two inches filled in with a thin 
semi-transparent shell, a species of placuna ; the 
fronts of some of the houses have a large number 
of these small lights, where the females of the family 
may enjoy themselves unperceived. 

After entering the canal, we very soon found 
ourselves among a motley and strange population. 
| On landing, the attention is drawn to the vast 
number of small stalls and shops with which the 
streets are lined on each side, and to the crowds of 
people passing to and fro, all intent upon their 
several occupations. The artisans in Manilla are 
almost wholly Chinese ; and all trades are local, so 
that in each quarter of the Binondo suburb the 
privilege of exclusive oceupaney is claimed by 
some particular kinds of shops. In passing up the 
Esecolta (which is the longest and main street in 
this district), the cabinet-makers, seen busily at 
» work in their shops, are first met with; next to 
these come the tinkers and blacksmiths ; then the 
shoemakers, clothiers, fishmongers, haberdashers, 
&e. These are flanked by outdoor occupations ; 
and in each quarter are numerous cooks, frying 
cakes, stewing, &c., in moveable kitchens ; while 
here and there are to be seen betel-nut sellers, 
cither moving about to obtain customers, or taking 
a stand in some great thoroughfare. The moving 
throng, com of carriers, waiters, messengers, 
&e., pass quietly and without any noise: they are 
| generally seen with the Chinese umbrella, painted 
of many colours, screening themselves from the 
sun. The whole population wear slippers, and move 
along with a slip-shod gait, 

The Chinese are apparently far more nume- 
rous than the Malays, and the two races differ as 
much in character as in appearance; one is all 
activity, while the other is disposed to avoid all 
exertion, They preserve their distinctive character 
| throughout, mixing but very little with each other, 
and are removed as far as possible in their civilities; 
the former, from their industry and perseverence, 
have almost monopolized all the lucrative os 
ments among the lower orders, excepting the sell- 
ing of fish and betel-nut, and articles manufactured 
in the provinces, 

On shore, we were kindly received by Mr. 
Moore, who at once made us feel at home, The 


change of feeling that takes place in a transfer | 


from shipboard in a hot climate, after a long cruise, 
to spacious and airy ents, surrounded by 
every luxury that kind attentions can give, can be 
searcely imagined by those who have not expe- 
rienced it. . 

As we needed some repairs and supplies, to at- 
tend to these was my first occupation, Among the 
former, we required a heavy piece of blacksmith- 
work, to prepare which, we were obliged to send 
our armourers on shore. The only thing they could 
procure was a place for a forge ; but coal, and 
every thing else, we had to supply from the ship. 
I mention these things to show that those in want 
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of repairs must not calculate upon their being done 
at Manilla with despatch, if they can be accom- 
plished at all, 

The city government of Manilla was established 
on the 24th of June, 1571, and the title under 
which it is designated is,“ The celebrated and for 
ever royal city of Manilla,” In 1595, the charter 
was confirmed by royal authority; and all the 
prerogatives possessed by other cities in the king- 
dom were conferred upon it in 1638. The mem- 
bers of the city council, by authority of the king, 
were constituted a council of advisement with the 
governor and captain-general, The city magistrates 
were also placed in rank next the judges ; and in 
1686 the jurisdiction of the city was extended over 
a radius of five leagues. In 1818, the number of 
the council were increased and ordered to assume 
the title of “excellency.” Manilla has been one 
of the most constantly loyal cities of the Spanish 
kingdom, and is, in consequence, considered to 
merit these additional royal favours to its inha- 
bitants. 

In 1834, the Royal Tribunal of Commerce was | 
instituted, to supersede the old consulate, which | 
had been established since 1772. The Royal Tri- 
bunal of Commerce acts under the new commercial 
code, and the same privileges of arbitra- 
tion as the old consulate, It consists of a prior, 
two consuls, and four deputies, elected by the pro- 
fession. The three first exercise consular juris- 
diction, the other four superintend the es 
ment of commerce. The “Junta de Comercio” 
(chamber of commerce) was formed in 1835. This 
junta consists of the Tribunal of Commerce, with 
four merchants, who are selected by the govern- 
ment, two of whom are removed annually, The 
prior of the Tribunal presides at the Junta, whose 
meetings are required to be held twice a month, or 
oftener if necessary, and upon days in which the 
Tribunal is not in session, The two courts being 
under the same influences, and having the same 
officers, little benefit is to be derived from their 
double action, and great complaints are made of 
me manner in which business is conducted in 
them. 

Of all her foreign possessions, the Philippines 
have cost Spain the least blood and labour, The 
honour of their discovery belongs to Magelhaens, 
whose name is associated with the straits at the 
southern extremity of the American continent, 
but which has no memorial in these islands, Now 
that the glory which he gained by being the first 
to penetrate from the Atlantic to the Pacific, has 
been in some measure obliterated by the disuse of 
those straits by navigators, it would seem due to 
his memory that some spot among these islands 
should be set apart to commemorate the name of 
him who made them known to Europe. This 
would be but common justice to the discoverer of 
a region which has been a source of so much 
honour and profit to the Spanish nation, who 
opened the vast expanse of the Pacific to the fleets 
of Europe, and who died fighting to secure the 
benetits of his enterprise to his king and country. 

Magelhaens was killed at the island of Matan, 
on the 26th of April, 1521; and Duarte, the second 
in command, who succeeded him, imprudently 
accepting an invitation from the chief of Febri to 
a feast, was, with twenty companions, massacred. | 


Of all the Spaniards present, only one esca 


— 
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After these and various other misfortunes, only 
one vessel of the squadron, the Victoria, returned 
to Spain. Don Juan Sebastian del Cano, her com- 
mander, was complimented by his sovereign by a 
grant for his arms of a globe, with the proud 
inseription, commemorative of his being the first 
circumnavigator, 

“PRIMUS ME CIRCUMCEDIT.” 


Two years afterwards, a second expedition was 
fitted out, under the command of Loaisa, who died 
after they had passed through the Straits of Magel- 
 haens, when they had been a year on their voyage, 
| The command then fell upon Sebastian, who died 

in four days after his predecessor. Salayar suc- 
ceeded to the command, and reached the Vaden 
Islands, but shortly after leaving there he died 
also, They came in sight of Mindanao, but con- 
trary winds obliged them to go to the Moluceas, 
When arrived at the Portuguese settlements, con- 
tentions and jealousies arose, and finally all the 
expedition was dispersed, and the fate of all but 
one of the vessels has become doubtful. None but 
the small tender returned, which, after encounter- 
ing great difficulties, reached New Spain. 

e third expedition was fitted out by Cortes, 
then viceroy of Mexico, and the command of it 
given to Sarvedra. This sailed from the port of 
Silguattanjo, on the 3ist of October, 1528, and 
stopped at the Ladrone Islands, of which it took 

ion for the crown of Spain. It afterwards 
went to Mindanao, and then pursued its voyage to 
Timor, where part of the expedition of Loaisa was 
found remaining. From Timor they made two 
attempts to return to New Spain, both of which 
failed, The climate soon brought on disease, which 
earried off a great number, and among them Sar- 
vedra, Thus the whole expedition was broken up, 
and the survivors found their way to the Portu- 

settlements. 

The fourth expedition was sent from New Spain, 
when under the government of Don Antonio de 
Mendoza, for the purpose of establishing a trade 
with the new islands, and it received orders not to 
visit the Moluceas, This expedition sailed in 1542, 
under the command of Villalobos, It reached the 


gave them that name after Philip IT,, then prince 
of Asturias. Notwithstanding his positive instruc- 


believed had any intention to interfere in their 
spice trade, The squadron touched at Amboina, 
where Villalobos died, an event which caused the 
breaking up of the expedition; and the few 
Spaniards that remained embarked in the Portu- 
guese vessels to return home. 


Philip II, to be sent from Mexico, when under 
the government of Don Luis de Velasco, for the 
final conquest and settlement of the Philippines, 
With this expedition was sent Andres Urdaneta, a 
friar, whose reputation stood ved high as a cos- 
mographer : he had belonged to the ill-fated expe- 
dition of Lonisa, This was the largest that had 
yet been fitted out for this purpose, numbering five 
vessels and about four hundred men, The com- 
mand of it was intrusted to i, under whom 
it sailed from the port of Natividad, on the 21st of 


sa wa Islands without accident, and Villalobos | 


tions to the contrary, he was obliged to visit the | 
Moluccas, and met the same treatment from thie | 
Portuguese that had been given to all whom they | 


The fifth and last expedition was ordered by | 


November, 1564, and upon whom was couferred 


the title of governor and adelantado of the con- 
quered lands, with the fullest powers. On the 
13th of February, 1565, he arrived at the island 
of T'andaya, one of the Philippines: from thence 
he went to Leyte; there he obtained the son of a 
powerful chief as a guide, through whom he 
established peace with several of the native rulers, 
who thereafter aided the expedition with all the 
means in their power, At Bohol they built the 


first church. There he met and made peace with | 
a chief of Luzon, with whom he went to that 


sland. 
He now (April, 1565) took possession of all the | 
island in the name of the crown of Spain, and | 


became their first governor. 


on the American continent, seemed to have in- 
fluenced the Spaniards, Instead of carrying on a 
eruel war t the ny 
the policy of encouraging and fostering their in- 
aiiey Whether they felt that this policy was 


n 
were influenced by the religious fathers who were 
with them, is uncertain ; but their measures seem 
to have been dictated by a desire to promote peace 
and secure the welfare of the inhabitants, There 
may be another cause for this course of action, 
namely, the absence of the precious metals, which 
held out no inducement to those thirsting fur inor- 
dinate gain. This may have had its weight in 
exempting the expedition in its outfit from the 
presence of those avaricious spirits which had ac- 
companied other Spanish expeditions, and been the 
means of marking their progress with excessive 
tyranny, bloodshed, and violence. It is evident to 
one who visits the Philippines that some other 
power besides the sword has been at work in 
them; the natives are am with the 
Spaniards, and all seem disposed to cultivate the 
land and foster civilization. None of the feeling 
that grows out of conquest is to be observed in 
these islands ; the two races are identified now in 
habits, manners and religion, and their interests 
are so closely allied that they feel their mutual de- 
pendence upon each other. - 

The establishment of the new constitution in 
Spain in the year 1825, has bad a wonderful effect 
upon these colonies, whose resources have within 
the last ten years been developed, and improve- 


ments pushed forward with a rapid step, Greater | 


knowledge and more liberal views in the rulers are 


alone wanting to cause a still more rapid advance 


in the career of prosperity. 

As our visit was to Luzon, we naturally obtained 
more 1 information respecting it than the 
other islands, We learned that the northern 
peninsula * was composed of granite and recent 
voleanic rocks, together with secondary and tertiary 
deposits, while the southern peninsula is almost 
wholly voleanie, The northern contains many 
valuable mines of gold, lead, copper, and iron, be- 
sides coal, 

So far as our information and observations went, 
the whole of the Philippine Islands are of similar 
geological formation. In some of the islands the 
yoleanic rock prevails, while in others coal and the 


© It is called so tn consequence of the Island belng nearly 
divided in the parallel of 14° N., by two bays, 


In this conquest, | 
motives different from those which governed them _ 


natives, they here pursued — 
& 


for the success of their undertaking, or | 


Productions and agriculture. 


metalliferous deposits predominate. On some of 
them the coal-beds furm part of the cliffs along the 
shore ; on others, copper is found in a chlorite and 
taleose slate, The latter is more particularly the 
ease with Luzon, and the same formation extends 
to Mindoro, Much ivon occurs on the mountains. 
Thos, among the Tagala natives, who are yet un- 
subdued by the precarmees who inhabit these 
mountains, it is found by them of so pure a quality 
that it is manufactured into swords and cleavers. 
These are, occasionally, obtained by the Spaniards 
in their excursions into the interior against these 
bands, 

The country around Manilla is composed of 
tufa of a light gray colour, which being soft and 
easily worked, is employed as the common building 
materin| in the city. It contains, sometimes, 
scoria and pumice, in pieces of various sizes, be- 
sides, occasionally, impressions of plants, with pe- 
trified woods, These are confined to recent species, 
and include palma, &e. 

This tufa forms one of the remarkable features 
of the voleanoes of the Philippine Islands, showing 
a strong contrast between them and those of the 
Pacific isles, which have ejected little else than 
lava and seoria, 

Few portions of the globe seem to be so much 


‘| the seat of internal fires, or to exhibit the effects 


of voleanie action 80 strongly as the Philippines, 
During our visit, it was not known that any of the 
yoleanves were in action; but many of them were 
smoking, particularly that in the district of Albay, 
called Isaroe. Its latest eruption was in the year 
1839; but this did little damage compared with 
that of 1814, which covered several villages, and 
the country for a t distance around, with 
ashes. This mountain is situated to the south- 
east of Manilla one hundred and fifty miles, and is 
suid to be & perfect cone, with a crater at its 
apex. 

tt does not appear that the islands are much 


affected by earthquakes, although some have occa-_ 


sionally oceurred that have done damage to the 
churches at Manilla. 

The coal which we have spoken of is deemed of 
value; it has a-strong resemblance to the bitumi- 


| nous coal of our own country, possesses a bright 
| justre, and appears very free from all woody tex- 


ture when fractured, It is found associated with 
sandstone, which contains many fossils, Lead and 
copper are reported as being very abundant; gyp- 
sum and limestone occur in some districts, From 
this, it will be seen that these islands have every 
thing in the mineral way to constitute them desir- 
able ona, 

With such mineral resources, and a soil capable 
of producing the most varied vegetation of the 
tropics, a liberal policy is all that the country lacks. 
The products of the Philippine Islands consist of 
sugar, coffee, hemp, indigo, rice, tortoise-shell, 
hides, ebony, saffron-wood, sulphur, cotton, cord- 
age, silk, pepper, epcoa, wax, many other 
articles. In their agricultural operations the peo- 
ple are industrious, although much labour is lost 
by the use of defective implements, The plough, 
of very simple construction, has been adopted from 
the Chinese; it has no coulter, the share is flat, 
and being turned partly to one side, answers, in a 
certain degree, the purpose of a mould-board. 

is rude implement is sufficient for the rich 
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suils, where the tillage de chiefly upon the 
harrow, in constructing which a thorny species of 
bamboo is used. The harrow is formed of five or 
six pieces of this material, on which the thorns 
are left, firmly fastened together. It answers its 
purpose well, and is seldom out of order. A 
wrought-iron harrow, that was introduced by the 
Jesuits, is used for clearing the ground more 
effectually, and more cularly for the purpose 
“ vg me a troublesome Sag A is meh, 

e name of cogon (a species of andropogon), 
of which it is very difficult to rid the fields. ‘The 


bolo or long-knife, a basket, and hoe, complete the | 


list of implements, and answer all the purposes of 
our spades, dice. 

The butialo was used until within a fow years 
exclusively in their agricultural operations, and 
they have lately taken to the use of the ox; but 
horses are never used. The buffalo, from the 
slowness of his motions, and his exceeding rest- 
lessness under the heat of the climate, is il] adapted 
to agricultural labour; but the natives are very 

ial to them, notwithstanding they occasion 
them much labour and trouble in bathing them 
during the great heat. This is absolutely neces- 

, or the animal becomes so fretful as to be 
unfit for use, If it were not for this, the buffilo 
would, notwithstanding his slow pace, be most 
effective in agricultural operations; he requires 
little food, and that of the coarsest kind; his 
strength sury that of the stontest ox, and he 
is admirably adapted for the rice or paddy fields, 
They are ve docile when used by the natives, 
and even children can manage them; but it is said 
they have a tantipathy to the whites, and all 
strangers, he usual mode of guiding them is by 
a small cord attached to the cartilage of the nose, 
The yoke rests on the neck before the shoulders, 
and is of simple construction. To this is attached 
whatever it may be necessary to draw, either by 


traces, shafts, or other fastenings, Frequently 
this animal may be seen with large Windies of 
bamboo lashed to them on each side, Buffaloes 


are to be met with on the lake with no more than 
their noses and eyes out of the water, and are not 
visible until they are approached within a few feet, 
when they cause alarm to the passengers by rais- 
ing chain ares forms close to the boat, It is said 
that they resort to the lake to feed on a favourite 
grass that grows on its bottom in shallow water, 
and which they dive for, Their flesh is not eaten, 


except that of the young ones, for it is tongh and | 


tasteless. The milk is nutritious, and of a cha- 
racter between that of the goat and cow. 


Rice is, perhaps, of their agricultural products, | 


the article upon which the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands most depend for food and profit; 
of this they have several different varieties, which 
the natives distinguish by their size and the ras 
of the grain: the birnambang, lamuyo, malagequit 


bontot-cabayo, dumali, quinanda, bolvhan, and 


tangi. The three first are aquatic; the five latter 
upland varieties, They each have their peculiar 
uses, The dumali is the early variety; it ripens 
in three months from planting, from whieh cireum- 
stance it derives its name: it is raised exclusively 
on the uplands. Although much esteemed, it is 
not extensively cultivated, as the birds and insects 
destroy a large part of the crop. 

The malagequit is very much prized, and used 


| 


318 Culture of rice, 
for a — ree ae ae it gener 

exceedingly glutinous, for which reason it is 1 

in making whitewash, which it is said to cause to 


become of a brilliant white, and to withstand the | 


weather, This variety is not, however, believed to 
be wholesome. There is also a variety of this last 
species which is used as food for horses, and sup- 
posed to be a remedy and preventive against 


worms. 
| The rice grounds or fields are |sid out in squares, 
and surrounded by embankments, to retain the 
| water of the rains or streams. After the rains have 
fallen in sufficient quantities to saturate the ground, 
| a seed-bed is generally planted in one corner of the 
field, in which the rice is sown broadcast, about 
| the month of June, The heavy rains take place in 
August, when the fields are ploughed, and are soon 
filled with water. The young plants are about this 
time taken from the seed-bed, their tops and roots 
trimmed, and then planted in the field by making 
holes in the ground with the fingers, and placing 
four or five sprouts in each of them; in this tedious 
the poor women are employed, whilst the 
males are lounging in their houses or in the shade 
of the trees, 

The harvest for the aquatic rice begins in De- 
cember, It is reaped with small sickles, peculiar 
to the country, called yatap; to the back of these a 
small stick is fastened, by which they are held, and 
the stalk is forced upon it and eut. The spikes of 
rice are cut with this implement, one by one, 
In this operation, men, women, and children all 
take part. 

The upland rice requires much more care and 
labour in its cultivation. The land must be ploughed 
three or four times, and all the turf and lumps well 
broken up by the harrow. 

During its growth it requires to be weeded two 
or three times, to keep the weeds from choking the 

The seed is sown broadcast in May. This 
kind of rice is harvested in November, and to col- 
lect the crop is stil] more tedious than in the other 
ease, for itis always gathered earlier, and never 
reaped, in consequence of the grain not adhering to 
the ear. If it were gathered in any other way, the 
loss by transportation on the backs of buffaloes and 
horses, without any covering to the sheaf, would be 
80 great as to dissipate a great portion of the 


crop. 

tt appears almost incredible that any people can 
remain in ignorance of a way of preventing a0 ex- 
travagant and wasteful a mode of harvesting. The 
government has been requested to prohibit it on 
account of the great expense it gives rise to; but 
whether any steps have ever been taken in the 
matter, I did not learn. It is said that not unfre- 
quently a third part of the crop is lost, in conse- 
quenee of the scarcity of labourers; while those 
who are disengaged will refuse to work, unless they 
receive one-third, and even one-half of the to 
be delivered free uf expense at their houses, This 
the planters are often obliged to give, or lose the 
whole crop, Nay, unless the harvest is a good one, 
reapers are very unwilling to engage to take it 
even on these terms, and the entire crop is lost. 
The ers, during the time of harvest, are sup- 
ported by the planter, who is during that time ex- 
posed to great vexation, if not losses. The reapers 
are for the most part composed of the idle and 
vicious part of the population, who go abroad over 
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Manilla hemp. 
the country to. e themselves in this emplay- 
ment, which aff a livelihood to the poorer 


classes; for the different iods at which the 
varieties of rice are planted and harvested, gives 
them work during a large portion of the year, 

After the rice is harvested, there are different 
modes of treating it, Some of the ietors take 
it home, where it is thrown into heaps, and left 
until it is desirable to separate it from the straw, | 
when it is trodden out by men and women with 
their bare feet. For this operation, they usually | 
receive another fifth of the rice, 

Others stack it in a wetand green state, which | 
subjects it to heat, from which cause the grain | 
contracts a dark colour, and an unpleasant taste 
and smell. The natives, however, impute these 
defects to the wetness of the season, 

The crop of both the low and upland rice, is 
usually from thirty to fifty for one: this ison old 
land; but on that which is newly cleared, or which 
has never been cultivated, the yield is far beyond 
this, In some soils of the latter description, it is 
said that for a chupa (seven cubie inches) planted, 


| the yield has been a caban, The former is the two- 


hundred-and-eighth part of the latter, This is not 

the only cable § gained in planting rich lands, 

but the saving of labour is equally great; for all 

that is required is to make n hole with the fingers, 

and place three or four grains in it. The upland 

rice requires but little water, and is never irri- 
ted, 

The cultivator in the Philippine Islands is al- 
ways enabled to secure plenty of manure; for 
vegetation is so luxuriant that by pulling the weeds 
and laying them with earth, » good stock is quickly 
obtained with which to cover his fields. Thus, 
although the growth is so rank as to cause him 
labour, yet in this hot climate its decay is equally 
rapid, which tends to make his labours more suc- 
cessful. 

Among the important productions of these 
islands, I have mentioned hemp, although the 
article called Manilla hemp must not be understood 
to be derived from the plant which produces the 
common hemp (cannabis), being obtained from a 
species of plantain (musa textilis), called in the 
Philippines “abaca.” ‘This ia a native of these 
islands, and was formerly believed to be found 
only on Mindanao; but this is not the case, for it 
is cultivated on the south part of Luzon, and all 
the islands south of it, It grows on high ground, 
in rich soil, and is propagated by seeds, It resem- 
bles the other plants of the tribe of plantains, but 
its fruit is moch smaller, although edible. The fibre 
is derived from the stem, and the plant attains the 
height of fifteen or twenty feet, The usual mode 
of preparing the hemp is to cut off the stem near 
the ground, before the time or just when the fruit 
is ripe. The stem is then eight or ten feet long | 
below the leaves, where it is again cut. The outer | 
coating of the herbaceous stem is then stripped | 
off, until the fibres or cellular parts are seen, when 
it undergoes the process of rotting, and after being 
well dried in houses and sheds, is prepared for 
market by assorting it,a task which is performed 
by the women and children. That which is in- 
tended for cloth is soaked for an hour or two in 
weak lime-water prepared from sea-shellsa, again 
dried, and put up in bundles. From all the dis- 
tricts in which it grows, it is sent to Manilla, which 


| who buy all of good quality that comes to market, 


| price 


| piculs ; in 1841, eighty-seven thousand. 


| 1940, was sixty-eight thousand two hundred and 


| United States. 


four to five feet high, and not thicker than the 


| are employed to brin 


The coffee-plant, 
The sugar-cane. 


is the only port whence it ean legally be exported, 
It arrives in large bundles, and rn there, by | 
means of a screw-press, in compact bales, for 
shipping, secured by rattan, each weighing two 
picu 

The best Manilla hemp ought to be white, dry, 
and of a long and fine fibre. This is known at 
Manilla by the name of Jupis; the second quality 
they call bandala, 

he exportation has much increased within the 

last few years, in uence of the demand for 
it in the United States; and the whole crop is now 
monopolized by the two American houses of 
Sturges & Co, and 'T, N, Peale & Co., of Manilla, 


This is divided between the two houses, and the 

me pay is from four to five dollars the 
picul. The entire quantity raised in 1840 was 
eighty-three thousand seven hundred and ninety 


The quantity exported to the United States in 


eighty pica, and in 1841, only sixty-two thousand 
seven hundred piculs; its value in Manilla is 
about three hundred thousand dollars. Twenty 
thousand piculs go to Europe. There are no duties 
on its expertation. ; 

That which is brought to the United States is 
principally manufactured in or near Boston, and is 
the cordage known as“ white rope.” The cordage 
manufactured at Mauilla is, however, very supe- 
rior to the rope made with us, although the hemp 
is of the inferior kind. A large quantity is also 
pe ay gpa into mats. 

the opinion of our botanist, it is not probable 
that the plant could be introduced eG smacien 
into our country, for in the Philippines it is not 
found north of latitude 14° N, 

The eoffee-plant is well adapted to these islands, 
A few plants were introduced into the gardens of 


Munilla, about fifty years ago, since which time it 


has been spread all over the island, as is supposed 
by the civet-cats, which, after swallowing the 
seeds, carry them to a distance before they are 
voided, 

The coffee of commerce is obtained here from 


the wild plant, and is of an excellent quality, Up- | 


wards of three thousand five hundred piculs are 
now exported, of which one-sixth goes to the 


The sugar-cane thrives well here, It is planted 
after the French fashion, by sticking the piece 
diagonally into the ground. Some, finding the 
cane has suffered in times of dronglit, have adopted 
other modes, It comes to perfection in a year, 
and they seldom have two crops from the same 
ne of land, unless the season is very favour- 
able, 

There are many kinds of cane cultivated, but 
that grown in the valley of Pampanga is thought 
to be the best. It is a small red variety, from 


thumb. ‘he manufacture of the sugar is rudely 
conducted; and the whole business, I was told, was 
in the hands of a few capitalists, who, by making 
advances, secure the whole crop from who 
it to market. It is gene- 
rally brought in moulds, of the usual conical shape, 
called pilories, which are delivered to the pur- 
chaser st November to June, and contain each 
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| receipt, they are placed in large 


compensation is, in com 


ID 


Price of labour—Profite, $19 


about one hundred and fifty pounds. On their 
sarin Mies 
the familiar operation of claying is 

The estimate for the quantity of sugar from these 
pilones after this is about one hundred 
pounds; it depends upon the care taken in the 


Of cotton they raise a considerable quantity, 
which is of a fine quality, and principally of the 
yellow nankeen. In the province of Ylocos it is 
cultivated most extensively, The mode of clean- 
ing it of its seed is very rude, by means of a hand- 
mill, and the expense of cleaning a picul (one hun- 
dred and forty pounds) is from five to seven 
dollars. There have, as far as I have understood, 
been no endeavours to introduce any eotton-gins 
from our country. 

It will be merely necessary to give the prices at 
which labourers are paid, to show how low the 
ison with those in our 
own country. In the vicinity of Manilla, twelve 
and a half cents per day is the usual wages; this in 
the provinces falls to six and nine cents. A man 
with two buffaloes is paid about thirty cents, The 
amount of labour performed by the latter in a day 
would be the ploughing of a soane, about two- 
tenths of an acre. ‘The most profitable way of 
em loying labourers is by the task, when, it is 
said, the natives work well, and are industrious. 

The manner in which the sugar and other sane 
duce is brought to market at illa is peculiar, 
and deserves to be mentioned. In some of the 
villages, the chief men unite to build a vessel, 
generally a pirogue, in which they embark their 
produce, under the conduct of a few persons, who 
go to navigate it, and dispose of the cargo. In due 
time they make their voyage, and when the ac- 
counts are settled, the returns are distributed to 
each according to his share. Festivities are then 
held, the saints thanked for their kindness, and 
blessings invoked for another year. After this is 
over, the vessel is taken carefully to pieces, and 
distributed among the owners, to be preserved for 
the next season, 

The profits in the crops, according to estimates, 
vary from sixty to one hundred per cent.; but it 
was thought, as a general average, that this was, 
notwithstanding the great productiveness of the 
soil, far beyond the usual profits accruing from 
agricultural operations, In some provinees this 
estimate would hold good, and probably be ex- 


Indigo would probably be a Jucrative crop, for 
that raised here is said to be of a quality equal to 
the best, and the erop is not subject to 60 many 
uncertainties asin India: the capital and attention 
required in vats, &c,, prevent it from being raised 
in any quantities, Among the productions, the 
bamboo and rattan ovght to claim a particular 
notice from their great utility: they enter into 
almost every thing. Of the former their houses 
are built, including frames, floors, sides, and roof; 
fences are made of the same material, as well as 
every article of general household use, including 
baskets for oil and water. The rattan isa 
substitute for ropes of all descriptions, and the 
two combined are used in constructing rafts for 
crossing ferries. 

I have thus given a general outline of the capa- 


bilities of this country for agricultural operations, | 


——EEEE 


Ravages of locusts.—Poyulation of 
320 the Phi Tplee 


in seme of the most important articles of com- 
merce; by which it will be seen that the Philippine 
ewe are one of the most favoured parts of the 
glo 

The crops frequently suffer from the ravages of 
the locusts, which sweep all before them, Fortu- 
nately for the poorer classes, their attacks take 
place after the rice has been harvested; but the 
eane is sometimes entirely cut off. ‘The authorities 
of Manilla, in the vain hope of stopping their devas- 
tations, employ persons to gather them and throw 
them into the sea. I understood on one occasion 
they had spent eighty thousand dollars in this way, 
but all to little purpose. Itis said that the crops 
rarely suffer from droughts, but on the contrary 
the rains are thought to fall too often, and to flood 
vies rice fields; these, ecniesiee: yield a novel crop, 
and are v meee to the , viz.; a great 
quantity of 1 fish, which are called. dalag, and are 
species of blunnius; they are so plentiful, that they 
are caught with baskets: these fish weigh from a 
half to two pounds, and some are said to be eighteen 
inches Jong: but this is not all ; they are said, after 
a deep inundation, to be found even in the vaults 
of churches, 

The Philippines are divided into thirty-one pro- 
vinces, sixteen of which are on the island of Luzon, 
and the remainder comprise the other islands of 
the group and the Ladrones. 

The population of the whole group is above three 
millions, including all tribes of natives, mestizoes, 
and whites. ‘The latter-named class are but few in 


| number, not exceeding three thousand. The mesti- 
| zoes were supposed to be about fifteen or twenty 


thousand; they are distinguished as 


ss oo and 
Indian mestizoes, The Chinese have of late years | 


increased to a large number, and it is ssid that 
there are forty thousand of them in and around 
Manilla alone, One-half of the whole population 
belongs to Luzon, The island next to it in the 
number of inhabitants is Panay, which contains 
nbout three hundred and thirty thousand. Then 
come Zebu, Mindanoa, Leyte, Samar, and Negros, 
varying from the above numbers down to fifty 


thousand. The population is increasing, and it is 


thonght that it doubles itself in seventy years, This 
rate of increase appears probable, from a compari- 
son of the nt population with the estimate made 
at the beginning of the present century, which shows 
a growth in the forty years of about one million 
four hundred thousand. , 

The native population is composed of a number 


of distinet tribes, the principal of which in Luzon | 


are Pangarihan, Tagala, and 


Pampangan. 


Ylocos, yan, 


The Lrogotes, who dwell in the mountains, are | 


the only natives who have not been subjected by 
the Spaniards. The other tribes have become 
identified with their rulers in religion, and it is 
thought that by this circumstance alone has Spain 
been able to maintain the ascendancy with so sinall 
a number, over such a numerous, intelligent, and 
energetic race as they are represented to be. This 
is, however, more easily accounted for, from the 
Spaniards fostering and keeping alive the jealousy 
and hatred that existed at the time of the Mecovery 
between the different tribes, 

It seems almost incredible that Spain should have 
so long isted in the policy of allowing no more 
than one galleon to pass annually between her colo- 
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nies, und-equally so that the nations of Europe 
should sees heart long deceived in regard to the 
riches and wealth that Spain was monopolizing in 
the Philippines. The capture of Manilla, in 1762, 
by the English, first gave a clear idea of the value 
of this remote and little-known appendage of the 


empire. 
The Philippines, considered in their capacity for 
commeree, are certainly among the most favoured 


portions of the globe, and there is but one circum- | 


stance that tends in the least degree to lessen their 
parent advantage; this is the prevalence of 
lioons in the China seas, which are occasional! 

t with force to the north of latitude 10° N. Sout 

of that parallel, they have never been known to 
prevail, and seldom so far; but from their unfailing 
occurrence yearly in some part of the China seas, 
they are kee for with more or less dread, and 
cause each season a tem in tion in all 
— vn that passes Done the, ootae of these 

8. 


The army is now composed entirely of native 
troops, who number about six thousand men, and 
the regiments are never suffered to serve in the 
provinces in which they are recruited, but those 
from the north are sent to the south, and vioe versa. 
There they are employed to keep up « continual 
watch on each other; and, speaking different 
dialects, they never become identified. 

They are, indeed, never allowed to remain long 
enongh in one region, to imbibe any feelings in 
unison with those of its inhabitants. ‘The hostility 


ap 
t 
fe 


_is so great among the regiments, that mutinies have 


occurred, and contests arisen which have produced 
even bloodshed, which it was cutirely out of the 
vwer of the officers to prevent. In cases of this 
ind, summary punishment is resorted to, 
Although the Spaniards, as far as is known 
abroad, live in peace and quiet, this is far from 
being the case; for rebellion and revolts among the 
troaps and tribes are not unfrequent in the pro- 
vinces. During the time of our visit one of nae 
took place, but it was impossible to learn any thing 
concerning it that sid a relied upon, for all 
conversation eting such occurrences is inter- 
dicted by the government, The difficulty to which 
I refer was said to have originated from the 
preaching of a fanatic priest, who inflamed them 
to such a degree that they overthrew the troops 


| and became temporarily masters of the country, 


Prompt measures were immediately taken, and 
orders issued to give the rebels no quarter ; the 
regiments most hostile to those engaged in the 
revolt were ordered to the spot; they spared no 


| one; the priest and his companions were taken, put 


to death, and aceording to report, ina manner so 
cruel as to be a disgrace to the records of the 
nineteenth century. Although I should hope the 


| accounts I heard of these transactions were incor- 


rect, yet the detestation these acts were held in, 
would give some colour to the statements, 

The few gazettes that are published at Manilla 
are entirely under the control of the government ; 
and a resident of that city must make up his mind 
to remain in ignorance of the things that are 
ing around him, or believe just what the authorities 
will allow to be told, whether truth or falsehood, 
The government of the Philippines is emphatically 
= iron rule: how long it can continue so, is doubt- 

ul. 


Visit to the governor. 
Royal cigar manufactories. 


One of my first duties was to make an official 
eall upon his Excellency Don Marcelino Oroa, who 
is the sixty-first governor of the Philippine Islands, 
According to the established etiquette, Mr. Moore, 
the vice-consul, announced our desire to do so, and 
requested to be informed of the time when we 
would be received. This was accordingly named, 
and at the appointed hour we p ed to the 
palace in the city proper. On our arrival, we were 
announced and led up a flight of steps, ample and 
spacious, but by no means of such splendour as 
would indicate the residence of vice-royalty. The 
suite of rooms into which we were ushered were 
so dark that it was difficuli to see. I made out, 
however, that they were panelled, and by no means 
richly furnished, His excellency entered from a 
side-door, and led us through two or three apart- 
ments into his private audience-room, an apart- 


ment not quite so dark as those we had come from: | 


our being conducted to this, I was told afterwards, 
was to be considered an especial mark of respect 
tomy country, His reception of us was friendly. 
The governor has much more the appearance of an 
Irishman than of a Spaniard, being tall, portly, of 

a florid complexion, He is apparently more than 
sixty of age. He was dressed in a full suit 
of black, with a star on his breast, 

* Mr. Moore acted as interpreter, and the governor 
readily acceded to my request to be allowed to 
send a party into the interior for a few days; a 
permission which I almost despaired of receiving, 
for I knew that he had refused a like application 
some few months before. The refusal, however, I 
think was in part owing to the character of the 
applicants, and the doubtful object they had in 
view. lLimpute the permission we received to the 
influence of our consul, together with Mr. Sturges, 
whose agreeable manners, conciliatory tone, and 
high standing with the authorities, will, I am satis- 
fied, insure us at all times every reasonable ad- 
vantage or facility. 

The term of the governor in office is three years, 
and the present incumbent was installed in 1841, 
This length of time is thought to be sufficient for 
any one of them to make a fortune. The office is 
held by the appointment of the ministry in Spain, 
and with it are connected perquisites that are 
shared, it is said, by those who confer them, 

During our stay at Manilla, our time was occu- 
pied in seeing sights, shopping, riding, and amusing 
ourselves with gazing on the throng incessantly 
passing through the Escolta of the Binondo 
suburb, ar more properly, the commercial town of 
Manill 


ih. 
Among the lions of the place, the great royal 
cigar manufactories claim especial notice from their 


extent and the man employed. There are 
two of these estabviehmente, one situated in the 
Binondo quarter, and the other on the great square 
or Prado ; in the former, which was visited by us, 
there are two buildings of two stories high, besides 
several storehouses, enclosed by a wall, with two 
large gateways, at which sentinels are always 
posted. The principal workshop is in the second 
story, which is divided into six apartments, in 
which eight thousand females are employed, 
Throughout the whole extent, tables are arranged, 
about sixteen inches high, ten feet long and three 
feet wide, at each of which fifteen women are 
seated, having small piles of tobacco before them, 
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The tables are set crosswise from the wall, leaving 
| a space in the middle of the room free. The 
labour of a female produces about two hundred 
arpa Ae and the working hours are from 6 aa. 
till 6 p.., with a recess of two hours, from eleven 
till one o’clock, 'The whole establishment is keptvery 
neat and clean, and every thing appears to be car- 
ried on in the most systematic and workmanlike 
manner, Among such numbers, it has heen found 
necessary to institute a search on their leaving the 
establishment to prevent embezzlement, and this is 
regularly made twice a day, without distinction of 
sex, It isa strange sight to witness the ingress 
and egress of these hordes of females; and pro- 
bably the world cannot elsewhere exhibit so large 
a number of ugly women, Their ages from 
fifteen to forty-five. The sum paid them for wages 
is very trifling, The whole number of persons 
employed in the manufactories is about fifteen 
thousand ; this includes the officers, clerks, over- 
seers, Ke, 

As nearly as I could ascertain, the revenue de- 
rived from these establishments is half a million | 
of dollars, 

The natives of the Philippines are industrious. 
They manufacture an amount of goods sufficient to 
er own wants, particularly from Panay 
and Yloecos. These for the most part consist of 
cotton and silk, and a peculiar article called pina. 
The latter is manufactured from a species of bro- 
melia (pine-apple), and comes principally from the 
island of Panay. The finest kinds of pina are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and surpass any other material 
in its evenness and beauty of texture. Ite colour is 
yellowish, and the embroidery is fully equal to the 
material, It is much sought after by all strangers, 
and considered as one of the curiosities of this 
group. Various reports have been stated of the 
mode of its manufacture, and among others that it 
was woven under water, which I found, upon in- 
quiry, to be quite erroneous, The web of the pina 
is so fine, that they are obliged to prevent all cur- 
rents of air from passing through the rooms where | 
it is manufactured, for which purpose there are 
gauze sereens in the windows, After the article is 
brought to Manilla, it is then embroidered by girls; 
this last operation adds greatly to its value. 

This manufactory had work engaged for nine 
months or a year in advance, The fabric is ex- 
tremely expensive, and none but the wealthy ean 
afford it, It is also much sought after by fo- 
reigners, Even orders for Queen Victoria and 
many of the English nobility were then in hand ; 
at least I so heard at Manilla, Those who are 
actually present have, notwithstanding, the privi- 
lege of selecting what they wish to purchase ; for, 
with the inhabitants here, as elsewhere, ready 
money has too much attraction for them to forego 
the temptation, 

Time in Manilla seems to hang heavily on the 
hands of some of its inhabitants ; their amuse- 
ments are few, and the climate ill adapted to ex- 
ertion, The gentlemen of the higher classes 

| their morning in the transaction of a little public 
business, lounging about and smoking. In the 
afternoon, they sleep, and ride on the Prado ; and 
in the evening, visit their friends, or attend a ter- 
tulia. The ladies are to be pitied ; for they pass 
three-fourths of their time in dishabille, with their 
maids around them, sleeping, dressing, lolling, and 
¥ 
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combing their hair, In this way the whole morn- 
ing is lounged ahi: they neither read, write, nor 
work, dress they generally imitate the Euro- 
| peans, except that they seldom wear stockings, and 
| go with their arms bare. In the afternoon they 
ride on the Prado in state, and in the evening 
accompany their husbands, Chocolate is taken 
early in the morning, breakfast at eleven, and din- 
ner and supper are included in one meal. 

Mothers provide for the marriage of their 
daughters ; and I was told that such a thing as a 
gentleman proposing to any one but the mother, or 
a young lady engaging herself, is unknown and un- 
heard of. The negotiation is all carried forward 
by the mother, and the daughter is given to any 
suitor she may deem a desirable match. The 
young ladies are said to be equally disinclined to a 
choice themselves, and if proposals were made 
to them, the suitor would be at once referred to 
the mother, Among the lower orders it is no un- 
common thing for the parties to be living without | 
the ceremony of marriage, until they havea family; 
and no odium whatever is attached to such a eon- 
nexion. They are looked upon as man and wife, 
though they do not live together ; and they rarely 
fail to solemnize their union when they have accu- 
mulated sufficient to procure the requisite 
articles for housekeeping. 

Our afternoons were spent in drives on the 
Prado, where all the fashion and rank of Manilla 
are to be met, and where it is exceedingly ce a 
able to partake of the fresh and pure air after a 
heated day in the city. The extreme end of the 
Prado lies along the shore of the bay of Manilla, 
having the tead and ships on one side, and 
the cit per with its fortifications and moats on 
the other. This drive usually lasts for an hour, 
and all sorts of vehicles are shown off, from the 
governor's coach and six, surrounded by his lan- 
cera, to the sorry chaise and ay me The | 
carriage most used is a four-wheeled bi , With 
a gig top, quite low, and drawn by two horses, on 
one of which is a postilion ; these vehicles are ex- 
ceedingly comfortable for two persons, The 
horses are small, but spirited, and are said to be | 
able to undergo great fatigue, although their ap- 
penreres does not promise it, This drive is en- 

vened by the music of the different regiments, 
who are at this time to be seen manwuvring on the 
Prado, The soldiers have a very neat me par 
| appearance ; great attention is paid to them, an 
the whole are well appointed, The force stationed 
| in Manilla is six thousand, and the army in the 
Philippines amounts to twenty thousand men. The 
officers are all Spaniards, generally the relations 
and friends of those in the administration of the 
 aitpigcaaige The pay of the soldiers is four dol- 
lars & month, and a ration, which is equal to six 
cents a day. As troops, I was told they acquitted 
themselves well, The Prado is laid out in many 
_ avenues, leading in various directions to the sub- 
urbs,and these are planted with wild almond trees, 
which afford a pleasant shade, It is well kept, 
dagedieg Meee little dis- 
passing the cro carriages ittle di 
play of female beauty is observed, although 
well-dressed e,one cannot but revert to their 


| rsa no stockings beneath, 
| On: @ Prado is a small theatre, but so inferior 
| that the building scarce deserves the name: the 


| of the lower order of females is somewhat civilized, 


Tertulia.—Cock-fighting. | 


acting was equally bad. This amusement meets 
with little en t in Manilla, and 1 was 
told, was discountenanced by the governor, 

I had the pleasure during our stay of attending a | 
tertulia in the city. The company was not a large 
one, comprising some thirty or forty ladies and | 
about sixty gentlemen. It resembled those of the 
mother country. Dancing was introduced at an 
early hour, and continued till a few minutes before 
eleven o'clock, at which time the gates of the city 
are always shut. It was amusing to see the sudden 
breaking up of the party, most of the guests resid- 
ing out of the city. The calling for carriages, shawls, 
hats, &e., produced for a few minutes great con- 
fusion, every one being desirous of getting off at the 
earliest moment possible, for fear of being too late. 
This regulation, by which the gates are closed at so 
early an hour, does not appear necessary, and only 
serves to interrupt the communication between the 
foreign and Spanish society, as the former is obliged, 
as before observed, to live outside of the city pro- 
per. This want of free intercourse is to be re- 
gretted, as it prevents that kind of friendship by 
which many of their jealousies and prejudices might 
be removed. 

The society at this tertulin was easy, and so far as 
the enjoyment of sage, ben) pleasant; but there 
was no conversation. e refreshments consisted 
of a few gee A em ne and strong drinks in an 
ante-room. e house appeared very spacious 
and well adapted for entertainments, but only one 
of the rooms was well lighted. From the novelty 
of the scene, and the attentions of the gentle- 
man of the house, we passed a pleasant evening. 

The natives and mestizoes attracted much of my 
attention at Manilla, Their dress is peculiar: over 
a pair of striped trousers of —— colours, ~ 
men usually wear a fine grass-cloth shirt, a , 
straw hat, and around the head or neck a many- 
eoloured silk handkerchief. They often wear slip- 
— as well as shoes. The Chinese dress, as they 

ave done for centuries, in loose white shirts and 
trousers, One peculiarity of the common men is 
their passion for cock-fighting; and they carry these 
fowls wherever they go, after a peculiar fashion 
under their arm. 

Cock-fighting is licensed by the government, and 
great care is taken in the breeding of game fowls, 
which are very large and heavy birds. They are 
armed with a curved double-edged . The 
exhibitions are usually crowded with half-breeds 
or mestizoes, who are generally more addicted to 
gambling than either the higher or lower classes 
of Spaniards, It would not be an unapt designa- 
tion to call the middling class cock-fighters, for 
their whole lives seem to be taken up with the 
breeding and fighting of these birds. On the exit 
from a cockpit, | was much amused with the mode 
of giving the return check, which was done by a 
stamp on the naked arm, and precludes the possi- 
bility of its transfer to another person. The dress 


EE sven ae 


et it bore so strong a resemblance to that of the 
Polynesians as to recall the latter to our recollee- 
tion, A jong piece of coloured cotton is wound 
round the y like the paren, and tucked in at the 
side: this covers the nether limbs; and a jacket 
fitting close to the body is worn, without a shirt, 
In some, ane, ates is ornamented with work 
around the neck; it has no collar, and in many 


| 
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Market.—Tho country around 
Manilla. 


cases no sleeves, and over this a richly embroidered 
cape. The feet are covered with slippers, with 
wooden soles, which are kept on by the little toe, 
only four toes entering the slipper, and the little one 
being on the outside. The effect of both costumes 
is picturesque. 

The market is a never-failing place of amuse- 
ment to a foreigner, for there a crowd of the com- 
mon people is always to be seon, and their mode of 
conducting business may be observed. The canals 
here afford great facilities for bringing be 
and produce to market in a fresh state. The vege- 
tables are chiefly te from the shores of the 


Laguna de Bay, 


art of butchering is not understood. The poultry 
however, surpasses that of any other place I have 
seen, particularly in ducks, the breeding of which 
is pursued to a great extent. Establishments for 
breeding these birds are here carried on in a sys- 
tematic manner, and are a great curiosity, They 
consist of many small enclosures, each about twenty 
feet by forty or fifty, made of bamboo, which are 
placed on the bank of the river, and partly covered 
with water, In one corner of the enclosure is a 
small house, where the eggs are hatched by artifi- 
cial heat, produced by rice-chaff in a state of fer- 
It is not uncommon to see six or eight 
hundred ducklings all of the same age. There are 
several hundreds of these enclosures, and the num- 
her of ducks of all ages may be computed at mil- 
lions, The manner in which they are schooled to 
take exercise, and to go in and out of the water, 
and to return to their house, almost exceeds belief. 
The keepers or tenders are of the Tagala tribe, who 
live near the enclosures, and have them at all times 
under their eye. The old birds are not suffered 
to approach the young, and all of one age are kept 
together. They are fed upon rice and & small 
species of shell-fish that is found in the river, and 
is peculiar to it. From the extent of these esta- 
blishments we inferred that ducks were the favourite 
article of food at Manilla, and the consumption of 
them must be immense. The markets are well sup- 
plied with chickens, pigeons, young partridges, 
which are brought in alive, and turkeys. Amon 
strange articles that we saw for sale, were cakes o 
coagulated blood. The markets are well stocked 
with a variety of fish, taken both in the Lagunaand 
bay of Manilla, affording a supply of both the fresh 
and salt-water ies, and many smaller kinds 
that are dried and smoked. Vegetables are in great 
plenty, and consist of pumpkins, lettuce, onions, 
radishes, very long squashes, &c.; of fruits, they 
have melons, chicos, durians, marbolas, and 
oranges. 
The country around Manilla, though no more 
than an extended plain for some miles, is one of 
great interest and beauty, and affords many = tl 
able rides on the roads to Santa Anna and Mar 
quino, Most of the country-seats are situated on 
ms ape Pasig; ne may indeed pun Palaces, 
m their extent and appearance. ey are bui 
upon a grand scale, and after the Italian style, 
with terraces, supported by strong abutments, 
decked with vases of plants. The grounds are or- 
namented with the luxuriant, lofty, and graceful 


trees of the tropics; these are tolerably well kept. 


Here and there fine large stone churches, with 
their towers and steeples, are to be seen, the whole 
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the river Pasig, The meat | 
appeared inferior, and as in all Spanish places the | 
» | ma 


will continue to be so, until another shall follow him; | 


| priest, however respectable the ada may be; 
and all those who pay the fees, and are of the true 
| faith, can be interred, 


| the troops, captain: 


Campo Sento or cemetery. 
Government of the Philippines, $23 


giving the impression of a wealthy nobility, and a 


happy and flourishing peasantry. 

In one of our rides we made a visit to the Camy 
Santo or , about four miles from Manilla. 
It is small, but has many handsome trees about it; 
among them was an agati, full of large white 
flowers, showing most conspicuously, The whole 
place is as unlike a depository of the dead as it well 
ean be. Its form is circular, having a small chapel, 
in the form of a rotunda, directly opposite the gate, 
or entrance, ‘The walls are about twenty feet high; 
with three tiers of niches, in which the bodies are 
enclosed with quicklime, Here they are allowed to 
remain for three years, or until such time as the 
niches may be required for further use. Niches 

be purchased, however, and permanent 
closed up; but in the whole cemetery there were 
but five thus secured. This would seem to indi- 
cate an indifference on the part of the living, for 
their departed relatives or friends; at least such 
was mny impression at the time, The centre of the 
enclosure is laid out as a flower-garden and shrub- 
bery, and all the buildings are washed a deep buff- | 
colour, with white cornices; these colours, when 
contrasted with the green foliage, give an effect | 
that is not unpleasing, In the chapel are two 
tombs, the one for the bishop, and the other for the 
governor, The former, I believe, is occupied, and | 


but the latter is empty, for since the erection of the 
cemetery, none of the governors have died, In 
the rear of the chapel is another small cemetery, 
called Los Angelos; and, further behind, the Osero, 
eset ate is similar to us aa in spe 
smaller, and appropriated exclusively to children; 
the latter is an open space, where the bones of all 
those who have removed from the niches, 
after three years, are cast out, and now lie in acon- 
fused heap, with portions of flesh and hair adhering 
to them. No person is allowed to be received here 
for interment, until the fees are first paid to the 


I was yor as a corpse of a 
very respectable person bein used admittance, 
for the want of the ete iee. to show that the 
claim had been satisfied, and the coffin stopped in 
the road until it was obtained, We ourselves wit- 
nessed a similar refusal. A servant entered with 
a dead child, borne on a tray, which he presented 
to the sacristan to have interred; the latter asked | 
him for the pass, which not being produced, he was 
dismissed, nor was he suffered to leave his burden 
until this requisite could be procured from the 
priest, who lived opposite. The price of interment 
was three dollars, but whether this included the 
purchase of the niche, or its rent for three years 
only, I did not learn. 

The vernment of the Philippines is in the 
hands of a governor-general, who has the titles of 
viceroy, commander-in-chief, sub-delegate, judge 
of the revenue from the ce, commander of 
neral, and commander of the 
naval forees. His duties embrace every thing that 
relates to the security and defence of the country, | 
As advisers, he has a council called the Audiencia. 

The islands are divided into provinces, each of 
which has a military officer with the title of gover- 
nor, appointed by the governor-general. They act 
as chief magistrates, have jurisdiction over all dis- 
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putes of minor importance, have the command of 
the troops in time.of war, and are collectors of the 
royal revenues, for the security of which they give 
bonds, which must be approved of by the comp- 
troller-general of the treasury. The province of 
Cavite is alone exempt from this rule, and the 
collection of tribute is there confided to a police 
mayistrate, 
province is again subdivided into pueblos, 
containing a greater or less number of inhabitants, 
each of which has again its ruler, called a gober- 
nadorcillo, who has im like manner other officers 
under him to act as police magistrates. The num- 
ber of the latter are very great, each of them 
having his appropriate duties. These consist in 
the supervision of the grain fields, eocon-nut groves, 
betel-nut plantations, and in the preservation of 
the general order and peace of the town, So 
numerous are these petty officers, that there is 
scarcely a family of any consequence, that has not 
a member who holds some kind of office under 
government. This policy, in case of disturbances, 
at once unites a large and influential body on the 
side of the government, that is maintained at little 
otren ae apap series Wee the muni- 
cipal authority, and is especially charged to aid 
the parish priest in every thin taining to 
ap ciees elena ims Sear hee 
s00n As we ¢ rocure the n pass- 
ports, which were obligingly furnished & the 
governor to“ Don Russel Sturges y quatro Anglo 
Americanos,” our party left Manilla. for a cid 
It was considered as a 


to grant this indulgence, particularly as he had a 
few months prior denied it toa party of French 
officers. 1 was told that he preferred to make it 
a domestic concern, by issuing the passport in the 
name of a resident, in order that compliance in this 
case might not give umbrage to the French. It 
was generally believed that the cause of the refusal 
in the former instance was the imprudent manner 
in which the French officers went about taking 
plans and sketches, at the corners of streets, &c., 
which in the minds of an unenlightened and 
ignorant colonial government, of course excited 
suspicion, Nothing ean be so ridiculous as this 
system of passports ; for if one was so di a 
plan, and the most minute information of every 


| thing that concerns the defences of places, can 


always be obtained at little cost now-a-days ; for 
such is the skill of engineers, that a plan is easily 


made of places, merely by a sight of them. We 


were not, however, disposed to question the pro- 
priety of the governor’s conduct in the former 
ease, and I felt abundantly obliged to him for a 
permission that would add to our stock of informa- 


On. 
It was deemed at first impossible for the party 
to divide, as. they had but one passport, and some 
ee were anticipated from the number being 
le that stated in the passport. The party con- 
sisted of Messrs, Sturges, Pickering, Eld, Rich, 
Dana, and Brackenri Mr. Sturges, however, 
saw no difficulty in dividing the party after they 


had passed beyond the precincts of the city, taking 
Gemee reece at the same time, not to appear 
er 


pa 


beyond the number designated on the 
per. 
On the 14th, they left Manilla, and proceeded in 
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carriages to Santa Anna, on the Pasig, in order to 
avoid the delay that would ensue if they followed 
the windings of the river in a banca, and against 
the current. 

At Santa Anna they found. their bancas waiting 
for them, and embarked. 
rendered animated by numerous boats of all de- 
scriptions, from the parao to the small canoe of a 
single log. 

There iso population that live wholly on 
the water: for the padrones of the paraos have 
usually their families with them, which from the 
great variety of ages and sexes, give a very differ- 
ent and much more bustlin pearance to the 
erowd of boats, than would be the case if they only 
contained those who are employed to navigate 
them. At times the paraos and 
sizes, together with the sarabons and pativas (dack 
establishments), become jumbled together, and 
ereate a confusion and noise such as is seldom met 
with in any other country. 

The pativas are under the care of the original 
inhabitants, to whom exclusively the superintend- 
ence of the ducklings seems to be committed. The 

ns are made of bamboo, and are not over a foot 
igh. The birds were all in admirable order, and 
made no attempt to over the low barrier, 
although so slight that it was thought by some of 
our gentlemen it would not have sufficed to confine 
American ducks, although their wings might have 
been cut. The mode of giving them exercise was 
by causing them to run round in a ring. The. good 
understanding existing between the keepers and 
their charge was striking, particularly when the 
former were engaged in cleansing the pens, and 
assisting the current to carry off the impurities. 


In the course of their sail, it was estimated that | 


of thousands of ducks of all ages were 
seen, 

The women who were seen were usually engaged 
in fishing with a hook and line, and were generally 
standing in the water, or in canoes, The saraboas 
were here also in use. 
generally concentrated by 
guide them towards the nets and localities where 
the fishers place themselves, 

At five o'clock they reached the Laguna de Bay, 
where they took in a new crew, with mast and 


sail. This is called twenty-five miles from Manilla | 


by the river; the distance in a bird’s flight is not 
over twelve. The whole distance is densely peopled, 
and well cultivated. The crops consist of indigo, 
rice, &c., with groves of the betel, palm, cocon-nut, 
and quantities of fruit trees. 
The shores of the lake are shelving, and afford 
situations for placing fish-weirs, which are 
ere established on an extensive scale, These 
weirs are formed of slips of bamboo, and are to 
be seen running in every direction to the distance 
of two or three miles, They may be said to invest 


| entirely the shores of the lake for several miles 


from its outlet, and without a pilot it would be 
difficult to find the way through them, At night, 
when heron and tern were seen roosting on the 
top of each slat, these weirs presented rather a 
curions spectacle, 

The Laguna de Bay is said to be about ten 
leagues in length by three in width, and trends in 
- north-north-west and south-south-east direc- 

M, 


Here the scene was | 


baneas, of all — 


The run of the fish is | 
a chevaux-de-frise to | 


| 
! 
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After dark, the bancas separated, Mr. Sturges, 
with Dr. Pickering and Mr. Eld, proceeded to 
visit the mountain of Maijaijai, while Messrs. Rich, 
Dana, and Brackenridge, went towards the Voleano 
de Taal, The latter party took the passport, while 
the former relied upon certain letters of introduc- 
tion for protection, in ease of difficulty. 

Mr, Sturges, with his party, directed his course 
to the east side of the lake, towards a point called 

a i which they reached about three o’clock 
in the morning, and stopped for the crew to cook 
some rice, &c, At 8 a.m, they reached Santa 
Cruz, situated about half a mile up a small stream- 
let, called Paxanan, At this place they found Don 
Escudero, to whom had a letter of introduction, 
and who holds a civil appointment. They were 
very kindly received by this gentleman and his 
brown lady, with their interesting family. He at 
once ordered horses for them to proceed to the 
mission of Maijaijai, and entertained them with a 
sumptuous breakfast. 

ey were not prepared to set out before noon, 
until which time they strolled about the town of 
Santa Cruz, the inhabitants of which are Tagalas, 
There are only two old Spaniards in the place, 


The province in which Santa Cruz is situated, con- | 


tains about five thousand jnhabitants, of whom 
eighteen hundred pay tribute. 

’ The people have the character of being orderly, 
and govern themselves without the aid of the 
military. The principal article of culture is the 
cocoa-nut tree, which is seen in large groves, The 
trunks of these were notched, as was supposed, for 
the purpose of climbing them. From the spathe a 
kind of spirit is manufactured, which is fully as 
strong as vur whiskey, 

About noon they left Don Escudero’s, and took 
a road leading to the southward and eastward, 
through a luxuriant and beautiful country, well eul- 
tivated, and ornamented with lofty cocoa-nut trees, 
betel palms, and banana groves, Several beautiful 
valleys were passed, with streamlets rushing 
through them, 

Maijaijai is situated about one thousand feet 
above the Laguna de Bay, but the rise is so gradual 
that it was almost imperceptible. The country 
has every where the aepeansone of being densely 

pled ; but no more than one village was passed 
Eiewhen Santa Cruz and the mission. They had 
letters to F. Antonio Romana y Aranda, padre of 
the mission, who received them kindly, and enter- 
tained them most hospitably. When he was told 
of their intentivn to visit the mountain, he said it 
was impossible with such weather, pointing to the 
black clouds that then enveloped its summit ; and 
he endeavoured to persuade the gentlemen to 
desist from what appeared to him a mad at- 
tempt; but finding them resolved to make the 
trial, he aided in making all the necessary pre- 
parations, though he hud no belief in their suc- 
cess, 


Qn the morning of the 27th, after mass, Mr. 
Eld and Dr, Pickering set out, but Mr. Sturges 
preferred to keep the good padre company until 
their return, The padre had provided them with 
guides, horses, twenty natives, and provisions for 
three days. He had been himself on the same 


laborious journey, some six months before, and 


knew its tigues ; although it turned out after- 
wards that his expedition was performed in fine 
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weather, and that he had been borne on a litter by 
natives the whole way. 

The first part of the road was wet and miry, and 
discouraging enough, The soil was exceedingly 
rich, producing tropical plants in great profusion, 
in the midst of which were seen the neat bamboo 
eottages, with their industrious and cleanly-looking 
inhabitants, When they reached the foot of the 
mountain, they found it was impossible to ride 
farther, and were obliged to take to walking, which 
was, however, Jess of a hardship than riding the 
little rats of horses, covered with mud and dirt, 
which were at first deemed useless; but the manner 


| in which they ascended and maintained themselves 


on the slip banks, surpassed any thing they 
had before Le bees in horseflesh, he first part 
of the ascent of the mountain was gradual, but 
over # miry path, which was extremely slippery; | 
and had it not been for the sticks stuck down by 
the of the padre in their former ascent, they 
would have found it extremely diffienlt to over- 
come : to make it more disagreeable, it rained all 
the time. 

It took about two hours to reach the steep ascent. 
The last portion of their route had been through 
an uninhabited region, with some openings in the 
woods, affording pasture-grounds to a few small 
herds of buffulo, In three hours they reached the 
half-way house, by a very steep and regular ascent, 
Here the natives insisted upon stopping to cook 
their breakfast, as they had not yet partaken of 
any thing through the day. The natives now en- 
deavoured to e them it was impracticable 
to go any farther, or at least to reach the top of 
the mountain and return before night. Our gen- 
tlemen lost their patience at the delay, and after 
an hour’s endurance of it, resolved to set out 
alone. Six of the natives followed them, and by 
half-past three they reached the summit, where 
they found it cold and uncomfortable. The ascent 
had been difficult, and was principally accomplished 
by catching hold of shrubs and the roots of trees, 
The summit is comparatively bare, and not more 
than fifty feet in width. The side opposite to that 
by which they mounted was dicular, but 


| owing to the thick fog they could not see the depth 


to which the precipice descended. | 

The observations with the barometers were 
speedily taken, which gave the height of Banajoa 
as six thousand five hundred feet. The trees on 
the summit were twenty or thirty feet high, and a 
species of fir was very common, (Gaultheria, 
attached to the trunks of trees, rhododendrons, and 
polygonums, also abounded, The rocks were so 
covered with soil that it was difficult to ascertain 
their character ; Dr. Pickering is of opinion, how- 
ever, that they are not voleanic. The house on 
the summit afforded them little or no shelter; being 
a mere shed, open on all sides, they found it un- 
tenantable, and determined to return as soon as 
their observations were finished, to the half-way 
house, which they reached before dark. 

The night was d uncomfortably, and in the 
morning they made an early start down the moun- 


| tain to reach the native village at its foot, where 


they were refreshed with a cup of chocolate, cakes, 
oe | some dulces, according to the custom of the 
country. At ten o’elock they reached the mission, 
where they were received by the padre and Mr. 
Sturges. The former was greatly astonished to 
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hear that they had really been to the summit, and 
had accomplished in twenty-four hours what he 
had deemed a labour of three days. He quickly 
attended to their wants, the first among which was 
dry clothing ; and as their baggage had unfortu- 
nately been left at Santa Cruz, the wardrobe of 
the rotund padre was placed at their disposal, 
Although the fit was rather uncouth on the spar 
forms of our gentlemen, yet his clothes served the 
purpose tolerably well, and were thankfully made 
use of. During their absence, Mr. Sturges had 
been much amused with the discipline he had 
witnessed at the hands of the Church, which here 
seem to be the only visible ruling power, T'wo 
young natives had made complaint to the padre 
that a certain damsel had entered into vows or en- 
ements to marry both: she was accordingly 
rought up before the padre, Mr. Sturges being 
present, The padre first lectured her most 
seriously upon the enormity of her crime, then in- 
flicted several blows on the palm of her out- 
stretched hand, again renewing the lecture, and 
finally concluding with another whipping. The 
girl was pretty, and excited the interest of our 
riend, who looked on with much desire to inter- 
fere, and save the damsel from the corporeal pun- 
ishment, rendered more aggravated by the dispas- 
sionate and cool manner in which it and the lecture 
were administered. In the conversation which 
ensued, the padre said he had more cases of the 
violation of the marriage vow, and of infidelity, 
than any other class of crimes, 

After a hearty breakfast, or rather dinner, and 
expressing their thanks to the padre, they rode 
back to Santa Cruz, where they arrived at an 
early hour, and at 9 p.m. they embarked in their 
bancas for Manilla, 

In the morning they found themselves, after a 
comfortable night, at Bafios. Here they took 
chocolate with the padre, to whom Mr, Sturges 
had a letter, who informed them that the other 
rae! had left the place the evening before for 

fanilla. 

This party had proceeded to the town of Baia, 
where they arrived at daylight on the 15th, Baia 
is quite a pretty place, and well situated; the 
houses are clean and comfortable, and it possessed 
a venerable stone church, with towers and bells, 
On inquiring for the padre, they found that he 
was absent, and it waa in consequence impossible 
for them to procure horses to proceed to the Vol- 
cano de Taal, They therefore concluded to walk 
to the hot springs at Bajios, about five miles dis- 
tant, Along the road they collected a number of 
curious plants. Rice is much cultivated, and fields 
of it extend to some distance on each side of the 
road, Buffaloes were seen feeding and wallowing 
in the ditches. 

At Bafios the hot springs are numerous, the 
water issuing from the rock over a considerable 
surface. The quantity of water discharged by 
them is large, and the whole is collected and con- 
ducted to the bathing-houses, The temperature of 
the water at the mouth of the culvert was 180°, 

The old bath-house is a singular-looking place, 
being built on the hill-side, in the old Spanish 
style. It is beautifully situated, and overlooks the 
baths and lake, The baths are of stone, and con- 
sist of two rooms, in each of which is a niche, 
through which the hot water passes. This build- 
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ing is now in ruins, the roof and floors having 
fallen in. 


Bajios is a small village, but contains a respect- 
able-looking stone church, and two or three houses 
of the same material. Here the party found a 
difficulty in getting on, for the alcalde could not 
speak Spanish, and they were obliged to use an 
interpreter, in order to communicate with him. 
Notwithstanding this, he is a magistrate, whose 
duty it is to administer laws written in that lan- 


| 


| 


Finding they could not sueceed even here — 


in procuring guides or horses, they determined to 
remain and explore Mount Maquiling, the height 
of which is thousand four hundred and 
i feet, and in the mean time to send for their 


ens, 

The next day they set out on their journey to 
that mountain, and the first of their path lay 
over a gentle ascent, through cultivated grounds, 
Next succeeded an almost perpendicular hill, bare 
of trees, and overgrown with a tall grass, which it 
was difficult to pass through. 


Such had been the time taken up, that the party 
found it impossible to reach the summit and return 
to collect | 


before dark. They therefore began 
specimens: and after having obtained a full load, 
they returned late in the afternoon to Bafios. 

The mountain is composed of trachytie rocks 
and tufa, which are apes seen to break 
through the rich and deep soil, showing them- 
selves here and there, in the deep valleys which 
former volcanic action has created, and which have 
destroyed the regularoutline of the cone-shaped 
mountain. The tufa is generally found to form the 
gently-sloping plains that surround these moun- 
tains, and has in all probability been ejected from 
them. Small craters, of some two hundred feet in 
height, are scattered over the plains. The tufa is 
likewise exposed to view on the shores of the lake; 
but elsewhere, except on a few bare hills, it is 
entirely covered with the dense and luxuriant 
foliage. The tufa is generally of a soft character, 
erumbling in the fingers, and in it are found coarse 
and fine fragments of scoria, pumice, &c, The 


layers are from a few inches to five feet in thick- 


ness, 


voleanic hills, and on the sides of Mount Maqui- 
ling are appearances of parasitic cones, similar to 


those observed at the Hawaiian Islands; but time | 


and the foliage have so disguised them, that it 
is difficult to determine exactly their true cha- 
I regretted exceedingly that th tha 

re exceedingly that the t set 
out for the Lake de Taal was not see gat reach it, 
as, from the accounts I had, it must be one of the 
most interesting portions of the country, It lies 
nearly south-west from Manilla, and occupies an 


area of about one hundred and twenty square miles. 


The Voleano de 'laal is situated on an island near 
the centre of it, and is now in action. The cone 
which rises from its centre is remarkably regular, 
and consists for the most part of cinders and scorin. 
Tt has been found to be nine hundred feet in eleva- 
tion above the lake. The crater hus a dinmeter of 
two miles, and its depth is equal to the elevation: 
the walls of the crater are nearly perpendicular, so 
much so that the descent cannot be made without 
the assistance of ro At the bottom there are 
two small cones, uch steam issues from the 


In the country around Bafios, there are several 


| 
| 
| 


: 


_ The principal 


of the & 


The Vincennes and Flying-Fish sail 
from Manilla. 


many fissures, accompanied by sulphurous acid 
gas. The waters of the lake are impregnated with 
sulphur, and there are said to be also large beds of 
sulphur, In the opinion of those who have visited 
this spot, the whole lake once formed an immense 
erater; and this does not appear very improbable, 
if we are to credit the accounts we received of the 
many craters on this island that are now filled with 
water; for instance, in the neighbourhood of San 
Pablo there are said to be eight or nine, 

The hot springs of Bafios are numerous, and in 
their vicinity large quantities of steam are seen to 
issue from the shore of the lake, There are about 
a dozen which give out a copious supply of water. 
one has been enclosed, and made to 
flow through a stone aqueduct, which discharges a 
considerable stream. The temperature of the 
water as it leaves the aqueduct is 178°. The vil- 
lagers use it for cooking and washing: the signs of 
the former employment are evident enough from 
the quantities of feathers from the poultry that 
have been scalded and pe preparatory to cook- 
ing. The baths are formed by a small circular 


_ building six feet in diameter, erected over the point 


of discharge for the purpose of securing a steam- 
bath: the temperature of these is 160° and 140°, 


A change of temperature is said to have occurred | 


in the latter. . 

The rocks in the vicinity are all tufa, and some 
break out close to the cold water of 
the lake. Near the aqueduct, a stone wall sur- 
rounds one of the principal outlets. Two-thirds of 
the area thus enclosed is occupied by a pond of 
warm water, and the other third is divided into 
two stone reservoirs, built for baths. These baths 
had at one time a high reputation, and were a very 
fashionable resort for the society of Manilla; but 
their celebrity gradually diminished, and the whole 

remises have gone out of repair, and are fast fall- 
ng to ruin. 


On Mount Maquiling, wild buffaloes, hogs, a 
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small species of deer, and monkeys, are found, 
Birds are also very numerous, and among them is 
the horn-bill: the noise made by this bird resem- 
bles a loud barking; report speaks of them as an 
excellent bird for the table. Our gentlemen 
reached their lodging-place as the night closed in, 
and the next day again embarked for Manilla, re- 
gretting that time would not permit them to make 
another visit to so interesting a field of research. 
They found the lake so rough that they were com- 

led to return, and remain until eight o'clock. 

his, however, gave our botanists another oppor- 
tunity of making collections, among which were 
beautiful specimens of volkameria splendens, with 
elegant scarlet flowers, and a brugmansia, which 
expanded its beautiful silvery flowers after sunset. 
On the shores a number of birds were feeding, in- 
eluding pelicans, with their huge bills, the diver, 
with its long-arched neck, herons, gulls, eagles, and 
snow-white cranes, with ducks and other small 
aquatic flocks, Towards night these were joined 
by large bats, that were seen winging their way 
towards the plantations of fruit. These, with quan- 
tities of insects, gave a vivid idea of the wonderful 
myriads of animated things that are constantly 
brought into being in these tropical and luxuriant 
climates, 


Sailing all night in a rough sea, they were much | 


incommoded by the water, which was shipped into 
the banca which kept them constantly bailing out; 


| they reached the river Pasig at daylight, and again 
ie numerous | 
and bancas on their way to the markets of | 


| the duck establishments, and 
oats 
Manilla. Both the parties reached the consul’s 


the same day, highly pleased with their respec- 


tive jaunts. 
On the morning of the 2lst of January, we 


took leave of our friends, and got under way. We 


then, with a strong northerly wind, and a native 


pilot on board, made all sail to the south for the 


Straits of Mindoro, 
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On the evening of the 2Ist of January, the Vin- 
cennes, with the tender in company, left the bay of 
Manilla. I then sent for Mr. Knox, who com- 


manded the latter, and gave him directions to keep | 


closely in nomapeny with the Vincennes, and at the 
same time pointed out to him places of rendezvous 


where the vessels might again meet in case any 
unavoidable cireumstance caused their separation, 
I was more particular in giving him instructions 
to avoid losing sight of the Vincennes, as I was 


aware that my pr d surveys might be impeded 
or FruseaGed alingether, nace I deprived of the 
assistance of the vessel under his command. 

On the 22nd, we passed the entrance of the Straits 
of San Bernadino. It would have been my most 
direct route to follow these straits until I had 
passed Mindoro, and it is, I am satisfied, the safest 
course, unless the winds are fair, for the direct 
passage. My object, however, was to examine the 
ground for the benefit of others, and the Apo 


328 Island of Mindoro. 
Shoal, which lies about mid-channel hetween Pala- 
wan and Mindoro, claimed my first attention. The 
tender was despatched to survey it, while I pro- 
ceeded in the Vincennes to examine the more im- 
mediate entrance to the Sooloo Sea, off the south- 
west end of Mindoro, 

Calavite Peak is the north point of Mindoro, 
and our observations made it two thousand feet 
| high. This peak is of the shape of a dome, and 
| appears remarkably regular when seen from its 
western side, On approaching Mindoro, we, as is 
usual, under high islands, lost the steady breeze, 


Mindoro is a beautiful island, and is evidently vol- 
canic ; it appears as if thrown up in confused 
masses: it is not much settled, as the more southern 
islands are preferred to it as a residence. 

On the 23rd, we ascertained the elevation of the 
highest peak of the island by triangulation to be 
three thousand one hundred and twenty-six feet. 
The easternmost island of the Palawan Group, 
Busvagan, was at the time just in sight from the 
deck, to the south-west, 

It had been my intention to anchor at Ambolou 
Island; but the wind died away before we reached 
it, and I determined to stand off and on all night, 

On the 24th, I began to experience the truth of 
what Captain Haleon had asserted, namely, that 
the existing charts were entirely worthless, and I 
also found that my native pilot was of no more 
value than they were: he had evidently passed the 

place before; but whether the size of the vessel, 
80 much greater than any he had sailed in, con- 
fused him, or whether it was from his inability to 
understand and to make himself understood by us, 
he was of no use whatever, and we had the misfor- 
tune of running into shoal water, barely escaping 
the bottom. These dangers were usually sure 
passed, and we soon found ourselves again floating 
in thirty or forty fathoms water. 

We continued beating to windward, in hopes of 
bia joined by the Flying-Fish, and I resolved to 
finish the survey towards the island of Semarara. 
We found every thing in a different position from 
that assigned it by any of the charts with which 
we were furnished. 

Towards evening, I again ran down to the 
south-west point of the island of Mindoro, and sent 
u letter on shore to the pueblo, with directions to 
have it put on board the tender, when she should 
arrive. We then began to beat round Semarara, 
in order to pass over towards Panay, 

The southern part of Mindoro is much higher 
than the northern, but appears to be equally rough. 
It is, however, nsnegictete of cultivation, and there 
are many villages along its shores. 

Semarara is moderately high, and about fifteen 
miles in circumference; it is inhabited, and like 
Mindoro, much wooded, According to the native 
pilot, its shores are free from shoals, It was not 
until the next day that we succeeded in reaching 
Panay. I determined to pass the night off Point 
Potol, the north end of Panay, as I believed the 
sea in its neighbourhood to be free of shoals, and 
wished to resume our running survey early in the 
| morning. 

At daylight on the 27th we continued the survey 
down the coast of Panay, and succeeded in cor- 
recting many errors in the existing charts (both 
English and Spanish). The channel along this 
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and the wind became light for the rest of the day, | 


| Morning. 


Island of Panay. 


side is from twelve to twenty miles wide, and 
suitable for ing in; little current is believed to 
exist ; and the tides, as far as our observations 
went, seem to be regular and of little s 

The island of Panay is high and broken, particu- 
larly on the south end; its shores are thickly set- 
tled and well cultivated. Indigo and sugar-cane 
elaim much of the attention of the inhabitants. 
The Indians are the principal cultivators. They 

y to government a capitation tax of seven rials. 
ie opulation is estimated at three hundred thou- | 
sand, which I think is rather short of the actual 
number, 

On all the hills there are telegraphs of rude con- 
struction, to give information of the approach of 
piratical prahus from Sooloo, which formerly were 
in the habit of making attacks upon the defenceless 
inhabitants, and carrying them off into slavery, Of 
late years they have ceased these depredations, for | 
the Spaniards have resorted to a new mode of war- 
fare. Instead of pursuing and punishing the offen- 
ders, they now intercept all their supplies, both of 
necessaries and luxuries; and the fear of this has 
had the effect to deter pirates from their usual 
attacks, 

We remained off San Pedro for the night, in 
hopes of falling in with the Flying-Fish in the 


On the morning of the 28th, the Flying-Fish was 
discovered plainly in sight. 1 immediately stood 
for her, fired a gun and made signal. At seven 
o'clock, another gun was fired, but the vessel still 
stood off, and was seen to make sail to the westward 
without paying any regard whatever to either, and 
being favoured by a breeze while the Vincennes 
was becalmed, she stole off and was soon out of | 
sight*. 

After breakfast we opened the bay of Antique, 
on which is situated the town of San José. As this 
bay apparently offered anchorage for vessels bound 
up this coast, I determined to survey it; and for 
this purpose the boats were hoisted out and pre- 

for surveying, Lieutenant Badd was de- 
spatched to visit the pueblo called San José, 

On reaching the bay, the boats were sent to 
different points of it, and when they were in sta- 
tion, the ship fired guns to furnish bases by the 
sound, and angles were simultaneously measured. 
The boats made soundings on their return to the 
ship, and thus completed this duty, so that in an 
hour or two afterwards the bay was correctly 
represented on paper. It offers no more than a 
temporary anchorage for vessels, and unless the 
shore is closely approached, the water is almost too 
deep for the purpose. 

At San José a Spanish yoreey resides, who 
presides over the two pueblos of San Pedro and 
San José, and does the duty also of alcalde. 
Lieutenant Budd did not see him, as he was 
absent, but his lady did the honours, Lieutenant 
Budd represented the pueblo as cleanly and 
orderly. About fifteen soldiers were seen, who 
com: the governor’s guard, and more were 
said to be stationed at San Pedro. A small fort of 
eight guns commands the roadstead. The beach 

* On my arrival at Singapore, this circumstance was in- 
vestigated by a court of inquiry, The result showed that 
Mr. Knox had no knowledge of the Vincennes having been 
seen; for the officer of the watch had not reported to him 
the fact. 
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| was found to be of fine volcanic sand, com 


‘Iongitude 121° 59° 30" B 


chiefly of oxide of iron, and comminuted shells; 
there is here also a narrow shore reef of coral, 
The plain bordering the sea is covered with a 
dense growth of cocoa-nut trees, In the fine 
season the bay is secure, but we were informed 
that in westerly and south-westerly gales heavy 


peas set in, and vessels are not able to lie at 


anchor, Several small vessels were lying in a 
small river about one and a half mile to the 
southward of the point on which the fort is situ- 
ated. The entrance to this river is very narrow 
and tortuous, 

Panay is one of the largest islands of the group. 
We had an opportunity of measuring the height of 
some of its western peaks or highlands, none of 
which exceed three thousand feet, The interior 
and eastern side have many lofty summits, which 
are said to reach an altitude of seven thousand five 
hundred feet ; but these, as we passed, were enve- 
loped in clouds, or shut out from view by the 
nearer highlands. ‘The general features of the 
island are like those of Luzon and Mindoro, 
higher land was bare of trees, and had it not been 
for the numerous fertile valleys lying between the 
sharp and rugged spurs, it would have had a sterile 
appearance, 

fhe bay of Antique is im latitude 10° 40’ N., 

It was my intention to remain for two or three 
days at a convenient anchorage to enable us to 
make short excursions into the interior ; but the 
vexatious mi ement of the tender now made 


the 
giving up this design, not only on my own account 
and that of the expedition, but because of the grati- 
fication it would have afforded personally to the 
nituralists, 

The town of San José has about thirty 
houses, some of which are filled in with clay or 
mortar, and plastered over, both inside and out. 
Few of them are more than a single story in height. 
That of the governor is of the same material, and 
overtops the rest; it is whitewashed, and has a 
neat and cleanly appearance. In the vicinity of 
the town are several beautiful valleys, which run 
into the mountains from the plain that borders the 
bay. The landing is on a bamboo bridge, which 
has been erected over an extensive mud-flat, that 
is exposed at low water, and prevents any nearer 
approach of boats. This bridge is about seven 
hundred feet in length ; and a novel plan has been 
adopted to preserve it from being carried away, 
The stems of bamboo not being sufficiently large 
and heavy to maintain the superstructure in the 
soft mud, a scaffold is constructed just under the 
top, which is loaded with blocks of large stone, and 
the outer piles are secured to anchors or rocks, 
with grass rope. The roadway or top is ten feet 
wide, covered with split bamboo, woven together, 
and has rails on ench side, to assist the passenger, 
This is absolutely necessary for safety ; and even 
with this aid, one unaccustomed to it must be 
sessed of no little bodily strength to pass over this 


The | 


bamboo — 


| met with along the beach ; taleose 
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eee slippery, and springy bridge, without acci- 
ent. 

Two pirogues were at anchor in the bay, and on 
the shore was the frame of a vessel which had 
evidently been a long while on the stocks, for the 
weeds and bushes near the keel were six or eight 
feet high, and a portion of the timbers were de- 
eayed. Carts and sleds drawn by buffaloes were 
in use, and every thing gave it the appearance of 
a thriving village. Although I have mentioned 
the presence of soldiers, it was observed on landing 
that no was stationed about or even at the 
fort; but shortly afterwards a soldier was seen 
hurrying towards the latter, in the act of dressing 
himself in his regimentals, and another running by 
his side, with his cartridge-box and musket. in a 
little while one was passing up and down on his 
post, as though he was as permanent there as the 
fort itself. ' 

After completing these duties, the light airs 
detained us the remainder of the day under Panay, 

in sight of the bay. On the 29th, at noon, we had 
been wafted by it far enough in the offing to obtain 
the easterly breeze, which soon became strong, 
with an overenst sky, and carried us rapidly on 
our course; my time would not permit my heaving- 
to. We kept on our course for Mindanao during 
the whole night, and were constantly engaged in 
sounding, with our patent lead, with from thirty to 
forty fathoms cast, to prevent our passing over 
this part of the sea entirely unexamined. 


fen daylight on the 3lst, we had the island of © 
an 


danao before us, but did not reach its western 


eape until 5 em. This island is high and broken, | 
like those to the north of it, but, unlike them, its — 


mountains are covered with forests to their very 
tops, and there were no distinct cones of minor 


dimensions, as we had observed on the others, If | 


they do exist, they were hidden by the dense 
| forest, 


1 had determined to anchor at Caldera, a small | 


port on the south-west side of Mindanao, about 
ten miles distant from Samboangan, where the 
governor resides. The latter is a considerable 
place, but the anchorage in its roadstead is said to 
be bad, and the currents that run through the 
Straits of Basillan are represented to be strong. 
Caldera, on the other hand, has a good, thoug 
small anchorage, which is free from the currents 
of the straits. It is therefore an excellent stop- 
ping-place, in case of the tide proving unfavourable. 


On one of its points stands a small fort, which, on | 


our arrival, hoisted Spanish colours. 

At six o'clock we came to anchor at Caldera, in 
seven fathoms water. There were few indications 
of inhabitants, except at and near the fort. An 
officer was despatched to the fort, to report the 
ship, It was found to be occupied by a few 
soldiers under the command of « lieutenant, 

The fort is about seventy feet square, and is 
built of large blocks of red coral, which evidently 
have not been taken from the vicinity of the place, 
as was stated by the officers of the fort; for, 
oe our parties wandered along the alluvial 
ceuel oral bserved. M . are 
signs of coral were o 2d, Many ents of 
red, gray, and purple basalt and porphyry were 
and slate, 
syenite, hornblend, quartz, both compact and slaty, 
with chalcedony, were found in pieces and large 


or two or three miles in each direction, no | 
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that they were at least warranted by some facts, 
though hala not to the extent that he re- 
presented, 

Traces of deer and wild hogs were seen, and 
~— birds were obtained, as well as land and sea 
shells, Among the latter was the malleus vulgaris, 
which is used as food by the natives, The soil on 
this part of the island is a stiff clay, and the plants: 
it produces are mostly woody; those of an herba- 


pebbles. Those who were engaged in dredging 
reported the bottom as being of coral, in from 
four to six or eight fathoms; but this was of | 
a different kind from that of which the fort was 
constructed. 

The fort was built in the year 1784, principally 
for A pkserenps against the Sooloo piratea, who were 
in the habit of visiting the settlements, and carry- 
ing off the inhabitants as slaves, to obtain ransom 
for them. This and others of the same descrip- 
tion, were therefore constructed as places of refuge 
for the inhabitants, as well as to afford protection 
to vessels. , , 

Depredations are still committed, which render 
it necessary to keep upa small force. One or two 
huts which were seen in the neighbourhood of the 
bay, are built on poe twenty feet from the 
ground, and into them they ascend by ladders, 

which are hauled up after the occupants have 
en 


deous epiphytes and ferns were seen. Around the 
dwellings in the villages were a variety of vegeta- 
bles and fruits, consisting of sugar-cane, st ee 
potato, gourds, king, per rice, water an 
musk melons, all fine and ht bag 

The officer at the fort was a lieutenant of in- 
fantry ; one of that rank is stationed here for a 


ing of three soldiers, are relieved, from Sam- 
b boangan, where the Spaniards have three com- 

These, it is said, are the sleeping-huts, and are i 

built for the purpose of preventing surprise at 

night. Before our arrival we had heard that the 
villages were all so constructed, but a visit to one 
soon showed that this was untrue, The natives 
seen at the village were thought to be of a decidedly 
lighter colour and somewhat different expression 
from the Malays, They were found to be very 
civil, and more polished in manners than our gen- 
tleomen expected. On asking for a drink of water, 
it was brought in a glass tumbler on a china plate, | 
An old woman, to whom they had presented some 
trifles, took the trouble to meet them in another 
path on their return, and insisted on their accepting 
a basket of potatoes. Some of the houses Sarnia 
several families, and many of them had no other 
means of entrance than a notched post stuck up to 
the door. 

The forests of Mindanao contain a great variety 
of trees, some of which are of large size, rising to 
the height of one hundred and one hundred and 
fifty feet. Some of their trunks are shaped like 
buttresses, similar to those before spoken of at 
Manilla, from which they obtained broad slabs for 
the tops of tables. The trunks were observed to 

| shoot up remarkably straight, Our botanical gen- 
tlemen, though ninteed with the excursion, were 
disappointed at not being able to procure specimens 
ins ae lofty trees ; and the day was less produc- 
tive in this respect than they had anticipated. 

woody vines were common, which enveloped 
the tranks of trees in their folds, and ascending to 
their tops, prevented the collection of the most 
desirable specimens, 

The paths leading to the interior were narrow 
and much obstructed: one fine stream was crossed, 
Many buffaloes were observed wallowing in the 
mire, and the woods swarmed with monkeys and 
numbers of birds, among them the horn-bills ; 
these kept up a continual chatter, and made a 
variety of loud noises. The forests here are en- 
| tirely different from any we had seen elsewhere ; 

and the stories of their being the abode of large 
boas and poisonous snakes, make the effoct still 
greater on those who visit them for the first time, 
Our parties, however, saw nothing of these reptiles, 
nor any thing to warrant a belief that such exist, 
Yet the officer at the fort related to me many 
snake stories that seemed to have some founda- 

tion; and by inquiries made elsewhere, I learned 


panies. : 

Samboangan is a convict settlement, to which 
the native rogues, principally thieves, are sent, 
The Spanish soniinatic ate sent to Spain. 

The inhabitants of the island of Mindanao who 
are under the subjection of Spain, are about ten 
thousand in number, of whom five or six thousand 
are at or in the neighbourhood of Samboangan. 
The original inhabitants, who dwell in the moun- 
tains and on the east coast, are said to be quite 
black, and are represented to be a very cruel and 
bad set ; they have hitherto bid defiance to all at- 
tempts to subjugate them, When the Spaniards 


they always go in large parties on account of the 
wild beasts, serpents, and hostile natives ; never- 
re the latter frequently attack and drive them 


The little fort is considered as a sufficient protec- 
tion for the fishermen and small vessels against the 
pirates, who inhabit the island of Basillan, which 
is in sight from Mindanao, and forms the southern 
side of the straits of the same name, It is said 
that about seven hundred inhabit it. The name of 


under the name of the Sooloo Archipelago, are 
inhabited. 


pcreying the bay, and in obtaining observations 
or its geographical position, and for magnetism. 
The flood tide sets to the northward and westward, 


In the bay we found it to run two miles an hour 
by the log, but it must be much more rapid in the 
straits. 

At daylight on the Ist of February, we got under 
way to stand over for the Sangboys, a small island 
with two sharp hills on it, One and a half mile 
from the bay we passed over a bank, the least 
water on which was ten fathoms on a sandy bottom, 
aud on which a vessel might anchor, The wind 
shortly after failed us, and we drifted with the tide 
for sume hours, in full view of the island of Min- 
danao, which is bold and picturesque. We had 
thus a good opportunity of measuring some of its 
mountain ranges, which we made about three thou- 
sand feet high, 

In the afternoon, a light breeze came from the 


ceous character were scarce, and only a few orchi- | 


month, after which he, with the garrison, consist- 


make excursions into the interior, which is seldom, | 


The day we spent at Caldera was employed in 


through the straits, and the ebb to the eastward, | 


| 
| 
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south-west, and before sunset I found that we were 
again on soundin As soon as we had a cast of 
twenty fathoms, I anchored for the night, judging 
it much better than to be drifting about without 
any knowledge 
we were subjected, 

On the morning of the 2nd, we got under way to 

d to the westward, As the bottom was un- 

equal, | determined to throngh the broadest 
channel, although it the appearance of being 
the shoalest, and sent two boats ahead to sound, 
In this way we passed through, continuing our 
surveying operations, and at the same time made 
an attempt to dredge; but the ground was too 
uneven for the latter purpose, and little of value 
was obtained, 

Shortly after ing the boys, we had the 
island of Sooloo in sight, for which I now steered 
direct. At sunset we found ourselves within five 
or six miles of ven 
sufficient light to risk the dangers that might be 
in our course, nor wind enough to command the 
ship; and having no bottom where we were, I 
determined again to run out to sea, and anchor 
on the first bank I should meet. At half-past 
eight o'clock, we struck sounding in twenty-six 
fathoms, and anchored, : 
_ At daylight we determined our position by angles, 
and found it to correspond with part of the route 
we had passed over the day before, and that we 
were about fifteen miles from the large island of 
Sooloo. Weighing anchor, we were shortly wafted 
by the westerly tide and a light air towards that 
beautiful island, which lay in the midst of its little 
archipelago; and as we were brought nearer and 
hearer, we came to the conclusion that in our many 
wanderings we had seen nothing to be compared 
to this enchanting spot, It appeared to be well 
cultivated, with gentle slopes rising here and there 
into eminences from one to two thousand feet high, 
One or two of these might be dignified with the 
name of mountains, and were ciently high to 
arrest the passing clouds; on the afternoon of our 
arrival we had a singular example in the dissipation 
of a thunder-storm. 

Although much of the island was under cultiva- 
tion, yet it had all the freshness of a forest regi 


on. 
The many smokes on the hills, buildings be fares 


size, cottages, and cultivated spots, together with 
the moving crowds on the land, the prahus, canoes, 
and fishing-boats on the water, gave the whole a 
civilized appearance, Our own vessel lay, almost 
without a ripple at her side, on the glassy surface 
of the sea, carried onwards to our destined anchor- 
age by the flowing tide, and scarce a sound was 
heard except the splashing of the lead as it sought 
the bottom, The effect of this was destroved in 
part by the knowledge that this beautiful archi- 
pelago was the abode of a cruel and barbarous race 
of pirates. Towards sunset we had nearly reached 
the bay of , when we were met by the 
opposing tide, which frustrated all our endeavours 
to reach it, and | was compelled to anchor, lest we 


_ should again be swept to sea. 
The next morning at eight o'clock we got under | 


way, and were towed by our boats into the bay of 
Soung, where we anchored off the town in nine 
fathoms water. While in the act of doing so, and 
after our intentions had become too evident to 
admit of a doubt, the sultan graciously sent 


a locality and currents to whieh | 


Harbour ; but there was not | 


off a message giving us permission to enter his 


Lieutenant Budd was immediately despatched 
with the interpreter to call upon the datu mulu 
or governor, and to learn at what hour we could 
see the sultan, When the officer reached the 
town, all were found asleep; and after remaining 
four hours waiting, the only answer he could get 
out of the datu mulu was, that he supposed that 
the sultan would be awake at three o’clock, when 


Wey 


to the 
prabus apparently laid up. Twenty of these were 
counted, of about thirty tons burden, evidently 
built for sea-vessels, and capable of mounting one 
or two long guns, We landed at a small streamlet, 
and walked a short distance to the datu’s house, 
which is of dimensions and rudely built on 
piles, which it about six feet above the 
d, and into which we were invited. The 
ouse of the datu contains one room, part of which 
is screened off to furm the apartment of his wife. 
Nearly in the centre is a raised dais, eight or ten 
feet square, under which are stowed all his valu- 
ables, packed in chests and Chinese trunks. Upon 
this dais are placed mats for sleeping, with cushions, 
pillows, &c.; and over it is a sort of canopy, hung 
around with fine chints or muslin. 

The dais was occupied by the datu, who is, next 
to the sultan, the greatest man of this island, He 
at once came from it to receive us, and had chairs 
provided for us near his sanctum. After we were 
seated, he again retired to his lounge. The datu 
is small in and emaciated in form, but has 
a quick eye and an intelligent countenance, He 
lives, as he told me, with all his goods around him, 


for some distance between the bridges 
ing,and on our way saw several piratical 


and they formed a collection such as I could 


scarcely imagine it possible to bri er in 
such a place. The interior put me in mind of a 
barn inhabited by a company of strolling players, 
On one side were hung up a collection of various 
kinds of gay dresses, drums and gongs, there 
swords, lanterns, spears, muskets, and small can- 
non; on another side were shields, bucklers, masks, 
saws, and wheels, with belts, bands, and long robes. 
The whole was a strange mixture of tragedy and 
farce; and the group of natives were not far re- 
moved in appearance from the supernumeraries 
that a Turkish tragedy might have brought toge- 
ther in the | -room of a theatre. A set of 
more cowardly-looking miscreants I never saw. 
They a ready either to trade with us, pick 
our Paarag or cut our throats, as an opportunity 
ight offer. 

e wife’s apartment was not remarkable for its 
comforts, although the datu spoke of it with moch 
consideration, and evidently held his better half in 
high estimation. He was also proud of his six 
children, the youngest of whom he brought out in 


its nurse’s arms, and exhibited with much pride | 
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and satisfaction. He icularly drew my atten- 
| tion to its little highly-wrought and splendidly- 
| mounted kris, which was stuck through its girdle, 
‘as an emblem of his rank. He was in reality a 
fine-looking child, The kitchen was behind the 
house, and oceupied but a small space, for they 


have little in the way of food that requires much | 


ey inary The house of the datu might justly 
termed nasty. 

We now learned the reason why the sultan 
could not be seen: it was Friday, the Mahomedan 
Sabbath, and he had been at the mosque from an 
early hour. Lieutenant Budd had been detained, 
because it was not known when he would finish his 
prayers; and the ceremonies of the day were more 
important than usual, on account of its peculiar 
sanctity in their calendar. 

Word had been sent off to the ship that the 
sultan was ready to receive me, but the messenger 
passed us while on our way to the shore, After 
| we had been seated for a while, the datu asked if 
we were ready to accompany him to see the sultan; 
but intimated that no one but Captain Hudson and 
myself could be Zango to set eyes on him, 
Being informed that we were, he at once, and in 
our presence, slipped on his silken trousers, and a 
new jacket, covered with bell-buttons; put on his 
slippers, strapped himself round with a long silken 
net sash, into which he stuck his kris, and, with 
umbrella in hand, said he was ready. He now led 
the way out of his house, leaving the motley group 
behind, and we took the path to the interior of the 
town, towards the sultan’s. The datu and [ 
walked hand in hand, on a roadway about ten feet 
wide, with a small stream running on each side. 
Captain Hudson and the interpreter came next, and 
a a of six trusty slaves brought up the rear, 

hen we reached the outskirts of the town, 
about half a mile from the datu’s, we came to the 
sultan’s residence, where he was prepared to re- 
ceive us in state. His house is constructed in the 
same manner as that of the datu, but is of 
dimensions, and the piles are rather higher. In- 
stead of steps, we found a ladder, rudely con- 
structed of bamboo, and very crazy, This was so 
steep that it was necessary to use the hands in 
mounting it. I understood that the ladder was 
always removed in the night, for the sake of 
security. We entered at once into the presence- 
chamber, where the whole divan, if such it may be 
called, sat in arm-chairs, occupying the half of a 
large round table, covered with a white cotton 
cloth, On the opposite side of the table, seats 
were placed for us. On our approach, the sultan 
and all his council rose, and motioned us to our 
seats. When we had taken them, the part of the 
room behind us was literally crammed with well- 
armed men. A few minutes were passed in silence, 
during which time we had an opportunity of look- 
ing at each other, and around the hall in which we 
were The Jatter was of very common 
workmanship, and exhibited no signs of oriental 
ready nt Overhead hung a printed cotton 
cloth, forming a kind of tester, which covered 
about half of the apartment. In other places the 
roof and rafters were visible. A part of the house 
was roughly partitioned off, to the height of nine 
ar ten feet, enclosing, as 1 was afte is told, the 


sultan’s sleeping apartment, and that appropriated 
to his wife and ee attendants, 


The sultan is of the middle height, spare and 
thin; he was dressed in a white cotton shirt, loose | 
trousers of the same material, and slippers; he had 
no stockings; the bottom of his trousers was 
worked in scollops with blue silk, and this was the 
only ornament I saw about him. On his head he 
wore a small coloured cotton handkerchief, wound 
into a turban, that just covered the top of his head. 
His eyes were blovdshot, and had an uneasy wild 
look, showing that he was under the effects of 
opium, of which they all smuke large quantities. 

is teeth were as black as ebony, which, with his 
bright cherry-coloured lips*, contrasted with his 
sole skin, gave him any thing but a pleasant 


On the left hand of the sultan sat his two sons, 
while his right was occupied by his councillors; 
just behind him sat the carrier of his betel-nut 
casket. The casket was of filigree silver, about 
the size of a small tea-caddy, of oblong shape, and 
rounded at the top. It had three divisions, one 
for the leaf, another for the nut, and a third for 
the lime, Next to this official was the pipe-bearer, 
who did not appear to be held in such estimation 
as the former. 

l opened the conversation by desiring that the 
datu would explain the nature of our visit, and tell 
the sultan that I had come to make the treaty 
which he had some time before desired to form 
with the United States +, ; 

The sultan replied, that such was still his desire; 
upon which I told him, I would draw one up for 
him that same day. While I was explaining to 
him the terms, a brass candlestick was brought in 
with a lighted tallow candle, of a very dark colour, 
and rude shape, that showed but little art in the 
manufacture. This was placed in the centre of 
the table, with a plate of Manilla cigars. None of 
them, however, were offered to us, nor any kind of 
refreshment, 

Our visit Jasted nearly an hour. When we 
arose to take our leave, the sultan and his divan 
did the same, and we made our exit with low bows 
on each side. . 

I looked upon it as a matter of daily oceurrence 
for all those who came to the island to visit the 
sultan; but the datu mulu took great pains to 
make me believe that a great fayour had been 
granted in allowing us a sight of his ruler, On the 
other hand, I dwelt upon the condescension it was 
on my part to visit him, and I refused to admit 
that I was under any gratitude or obligation for 


the sig ht of His Majesty the Sultan Mohammed 


el Kisand, but said that he might feel grate- 
ful to me if he signed the treaty I would prepare 
for him. 

On our return from the sultan’s to the datu 
mulu’s house, we found even a greater crowd than 
before. The datu, however, coutrived to get us 
seats. The attraction which drew it, together was 
to look at Mr. Agate, who was taking a sketch of 
Mohammed Polalu, the sultan’s son, and next heir 
to the throne. I had hoped to procure one of 


* Chewing the betel-nut and pepper-leaf also produces 
this effect, and is carried to a great extent among these 
islanders, 

+ The sultan, on the visit of one of our merchant-vessels, 
hed informed the supercargo that he wished to encourage 
our trade, and to see the vessels of the United States coming 
to hile port. 


———_  —__ 
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the sultan, but this was declared to be impossible. 
The son, however, has all the characteristics of the 
Sooloos, and the likeness was thought an excellent 
one. Mohammed Polalu is about twenty-three 
years of age, of a tall slender figure, with a long 
face, heavy eon eyes, a8 though he was con- 
tantly under the influence of opium. So much, 
indeed, was he addicted to the use of this drug, 
even according to the datu mulu’s accounts, that 
his bay #5 and Sonagacan were v seu im- 
paired, As he is kept particularly under the - 
dianship of the datu, the latter has a one 
interest in preserving this influence over him, 
and seems on this account to afford him every 


op ity of indulging in this deplorable habit. 
uring our visit, the effeets of a pipe of this drug 


was seen upon him; for but a short time after he 
had reclined himself on the datu’s couch and 
cushion, and taken a few whiffs, he was entirely 
overcome, stupid, and listless. I had never seen 
any one 80 young, bearing such evident marks of 
the effects of this deleterious drug. When but 
partially recovered from its effects he called for his 
betel-nut, to revive him by its exciting effects. 
This was carefully chewed by his attendant to a 
proper consistency, moulded in a ball about the 
size of a walnut, and then slipped into the mouth 
of the heir-apparent. 


One of the requests I had maue of the sultan | 


was, that the officers might have guides to pass 
over the island, ‘This was at once said to be too 
dangerous to be attempted, as the datus of the in- 
terior and southern towns would in all probability 


attack the parties. I understood what this meant, 
and replied that I was quite willing to take the 
responsibility, and that the party should be well 


armed. To this the sultan replied, that he would 
not risk his own men. This I saw was a mere 
evasion, but it was difficult and would be dangerous 
for our gentlemen to proceed alone, and I there- 
fore said no more. On our return to the datu’s, 
I gave them permission to get as far from the 
beach as they could, but I was afterwards informed 
by them that in endeavouring to penetrate into the 
woods, they were always stopped by armed men. 
This was also the case when they approached par- 


ticular parts of the town, hut they were not mo- | 


lested as long as their rambles were confined to 
the beach. At the datu’s we were to 
chocolate and m in gilt tumblers, with 
small stale cakes, which had been brought from 
Manilla. 

After we had set some time I was informed that 
Mr. Dana missed his bowie-knife pistol, which he 
had for a moment laid down on a chest, I at once 


came to the conclusion that it had been stolen, and | 


as the theft had occurred in the datu’s house, I 
determined to hold him responsible for it, and 
gave him at once to understand that I should do 
so, informing him that the pistol must be returned 
before the next morning, or he must take the 
consequences, This threw him into some con- 
sternation, and by my manner he felt that I was 
serious. , 

The theft was so barefaced an affair, that I made 
up my mind to insist on its restoration. At the 
setting of the watch in the evening, it had been our 

ractice on board the Vincennes to fire a small 
rasa howitzer, This frequently, in the calm 
evenings, produced a great reverberation, and 
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people of Sooloo., 
rolled along the water to the surrounding islands 
with considerable noise. Instead of it, on this 
evening, I ordered one of the long guns to be fired, 
believing that the sound and reverberation alone 
would suffice to intimidate such robbers, One was 
accordingly fired in the direction of the town, 
which fairly shook the island, as they said, and 
it was not long before we saw that the rogues 
were fully aroused, for the clatter of gongs and 
voices that came over the water, and the motion of 
lights, convinced me that the pistol would be forth- 
coming in the morning. In this I was not mis- 
taken, for at early daylight I was awakened by a 
pen messenger from the datu to tell me that 
e pistol was found, and would be brought off 
without delay ; that he had been searching for it 
all night, and had at last succeeded in finding it, 
as well as the thief, on whom he intended to inflict 
the bastinado. Accordingly, in a short time the 
pistol was delivered on board, and every expres- 
sion of friendship and good-will given, with the 
strongest assurances that nothing of the kind 
should happen again. 

Few if any of the Sooloos ean write or read, though 
many talk Spanish. heir accounts are all kept 
by the slaves, Those who can read and write are, 
in consequence, highly prized. All the accounts of 
the datu of Soung are kept in Dutch, bya ee 
Malay from Ternate, who writes a good hand, an 
speaks English, and whom we found exceedi 
useful to ua. He is the slave of the datu, who 
employs him for this purpose only. He told us he 
was captured in a brig by the pirates of Basillan, 
and sold here as a slave, where he is likely to re- 
main for life, although he says the datu has pro- 
mised to give him his freedom after ten years. 

Horses, cows, and buffaloes are the beasts of 
burden, and a Sooloo may usually be seen ridin 
either one or the other, armed cap-a-pie, wi 
kris, spear, and target, or shield, 

They use saddles cut out of solid wood, and 
many ride with their stirrups so short that the, 
bring the knees very high, and the riders loo 
more like well-grown monkeys than mounted men. 
The cows and buffaloes are guided by a piece of 
thong, through the cartilage of the nose, By law, 
no swine are allowed to be kept on the island, and 
if they are bought, they are pipe! killed, 
The Chinese are obliged to raise and kill their pigs 

ey desire that species of food; 
the law and the prejudices of 
e former continue to keep 


very secretly, when 
for, notwithstandin 
the inhabitants, 


swine. 

The inhabitants of Sooloo are a tall, thin, and 
effeminate-looking race : I do not recollect to have 
seen one corpulent person among them. Their 
faces are peculiar for length, particularly in the 
lower jawand chin, with high cheek-bones, sunken, 
lack-lustre eyes, and narrow foreheads, Their 
heads are thinly covered with hair, which appears 
to be kept closely cropped. I was told that ro! 
pluck out their Bite and dye their teeth b 
with antimony, and some file them. 

Their eyebrows os aad to be shaven, forming a 
very a and high arch, which they esteem t& 

t beauty. 

The dress of the common people is very like that 
of the Chinese, with loose and full sleeves, without 
buttons, The materials of which it is made are 
grass-cloths, silks, satins, or white eotton, from 


—o 


| eharacter is universal) 


934 Dresa ppoca the women. 
China. I should judge from the appearance of 
their persons, that they ought to be termed, so far 
as ablutions go, a cleanly people. Their is no out- 
ward respect or obeisance shown by the slave to 
his master, nor is the presence of the datu, or 
even of the sultan hi , held in any awe. All 
appear upon an equality, and there does not seem 
to be any controlling power; yet it may be at once 
pereeived that they are suspicious and jealous of 


strangers. 

The Sooloos, although they are ready to do any 
thing for the sake of plunder, even to the taking of 
life, yet are not disposed to hoard their ill-gotten 
wealth, and, with all their faults, cannot be termed 
avaricious. 

They have but few qualities to redeem their 
treachery, cruelty, and revengeful dispositions ; 
and one of the principal causes of their being so 
predominant, or even of their existence, is their 
inordinate lust for power, When they possess this, 
it is accompanied by a haughty, consequential, and 
ostentatious bravery. No 
offered to a Sooloo, than to underrate his sa had 
and official consequence. Such an insult is seldom 
forgiven, and never forgotten. From one who has 
made numerous voyages to these islands, I have 
obtained many of the above facts, and my own 
observation assures me that this view of. their 
eharacter is a correct one. I would, however, add 
another trait, which is common among them, and 
that is cowardice, which is obvious, in spite of 
their boasted prowess and daring. This trait of 
is u ascribed to them among 
the Spaniards in the Philippines, who ought to be 
well acquainted with them, 

The dress of the women is not unlike that of the 
men in appearance. They wear close jackets of 
various colours when they go abroad, and the same 
loose breeches as the men, but over them they 
usually have a large wrapper (sarong), not unlike 
the pareu of the Polynesian islanders, which is put 
round them like a petticoat, or thrown over the 
shoulders. Their hair is drawn to the back of the 
head, and around the forehead it is shaven in the 
form of a re arch, to correspond with the 
eyebrows, Those that I saw at the sultan’s were 

ike the Malays, and had light complexions, with 
very black teeth. 
handsome, and on our return he asked me if I had 
seen the sultan’s beauties. The females of Sooloo 
have the reputation of ruling their lords, and 
much weight in the government by the 
influence they exert over their husbands, 

It may be owing to this that there is little jea- 
lousy of their wives, who are said to hold their 
virtues in no v t estimation. In their 
houses they are but scantily clothed, though women 
of rank have always a large number of rings on 
their fingers, some of which are of great value, as 
well as ear-rings of fine gold. They wear no stock- 
ings, but have on Chinese slippers, or Spanish 
shoes, They are as capable of governing as their 
husbands, and in many cases more so, as they 
associate with the slaves, from whom they obtain 
some knowlgdge of Christendom, and of the habits 
and customs of other nations, which they study to 
imitate in every way. 

The mode in which the Sooloos employ their 
time may be exemplified by giving that of the datu; 
for all, whether free or slave, endeavour to imitate 
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nt can be | 


The datu thought them very | 


Government of the Sooloo 
Archipelago. 


the higher rank as far as is in their power. The 
datus seldom rise before eleven o'clock, unless 
they have some particular business ; and the datu 
mulu complained of being sleepy in consequence of 
the early se at which we had disturbed him, 

On rising, they have chocolate served in gilt 
glassware, with some light biscuit, and sweetmeats 
imported from China or Manilla, of which they 
informed me they laid in large supplies. They 
then lounge about their houses, transacting a little 
business, and playing at various games, or, in the 
trading season, go to the meeting of the Ruma 
Bechara. 

At sunset they take their principal meal, con- 
isting of stews of fish, poultry, beef, eggs, and 
rice, prepared somewhat after the Chinese and 
Spanish modes, mixed up with that of the Malay, 
Although Moslems, they do not forego the use of 
wine, and some are said to indulge in it to a great 
extent. After sunset, when the air has become 


somewhat cooled by the refreshing breezes, they | 


sally forth attended by their retamers to take a 
walk, or proceed yi Alora i tetrad ans 
or to sell or to barter away their articles of pro- 
duce. They then pay vists to their friends, when 
they are in the habit of having frequent convivial 
parties, talking over their bargains, smoking cigars, 
drinking wine and liqueurs, tea, coffee, and choco- 
Inte, sk indulging in their favourite pipe of opium. 
At times they are entertained with music, both 


vocal and instrumental, by their dependants. Of this | 
art they appear to be very fond, and there are | 


many musical instruments among them. A datu, 
indeed, would be looked upon as uneducated if he 
could not play on some instrument, 


Tt 38: consideved polite dat when sefresliments | 


are handed they should be partaken of. Those 
offered us by the datu were such as are usual, but 


every thing was stale. Of fruit they are said to be | 


very fond, and can afford to indulge themselves in 

any kinds. With all these articles to cloy the 

appetite, only one set meal a day is taken ; though 

om poorer classes, fishermen and labourers, partake 
two 


The government of the Sooloo Archipelago is a 


kind of oligarchy, and the supreme authority is 
vested in the sultan and the ‘Shen, Bechara or 


trading council. ‘This consists of about twenty | 


chiefs, either datus, or their next in rank, called 
orangs, Who are governors of towns or detached 
provinces, The influence of the individual chiefs 
depends chiefly upon the number of their retainers 
or slaves, ahd the force they can bring into their 
service when they require it. These are purchased 
from the pirates, who bring them to Sooloo and its 
dependencies for sale. e slaves are employed 
in a variety of ways, as in trading prahus, in the 
pearl and biche-de-mar fisheries, and in the search 
after the edible birds’-nests, 

A few are engaged in agriculture, and those who 
are at all educated are employed as clerks. These 
slaves are not denied the right of holding property, 
which they enjoy during their lives, but at their 
death it reverts to the master. Some of them are 
quite rich, and what may ap strange, the 
slaves of Sooloo are invariably better off than the 
untitled freemen, who are at all times the prey of 
the hereditary datus, even of those who hold no 
official stations, By all accounts these constitute 


}a large proportion of the population, and it being 


| 
| 


| 


Government of the Sooloa 
Archipelago. 
treason for any low-born freeman to injure or mal- | 
treat a datu, the latter, who are of a haughty, over- 
ing, and tyrannical disposition, seldom keep 
themselves within bounds in their treatment of 
their inferiors. The consequence is, the lower 
class of freemen are obliged to put themselves 
under the protection of some particular datu, which 
guards them from the encroachment of others. 
The chief to whom they thus attach themselves, 
is induced to treat them well, in order to retain 
their services, and attach them to his person, that 
he may, in case of need, be enabled to defend him- 
self from depredations, and the violence of his 
neighbours. ; 

Such is the absence of legal restraint, that all 
find it necessary to go ab armed, and accom- 
panied by a trusty set of followers, who are also 
armed. This is the case both by day and night, 
and, maces J the datu's account, frequent 
affrays take p in the open streets, which not 
unfrequently end in bloodshed. 

Caution is never laid aside, the only law that 
exists being that of force ; but the weak contrive 
to balanee the power of the strong by uniting. 
They have not only contentions and strife among 
themselves, but it was stated at Manilla that the 
mountaineers of Sooloo, who are said to be Chris- 
tians, occasionally make inroads upon them. At 
Sooloo, however, it did not appear that they were 
under much apprehension of these attacks. The 
only fear I heard expressed was by the sultan, in 
my interview with him ; and the cause of this, as 
I have already stated, was probably a desire to 
find an excuse for not affording us facilities to go 
into the interior. Within twenty years, however, 
the reigning sultan has been obliged to retire 
within fis forts, in the town of Sooloo, which I 
have before adverted to. — ; 

These people are hostile to the Sooloos of the 
coast and towns, who take every opportunity to rob 
them of their cattle and property, for which the 
mountaineers seek retaliation when they have an 
opportunity. From the manner in which the datu 
spoke of them, they are not much regarded. 
Through another source I learnt that the moun- 
taineers were Papuans, and the original inhabitants 
of the islands, who pay tribute to the sultan,and have 
acknowledged his authority, ever since they were 
converted to Islamism, Before that time they were 
considered extremely ferocious, and whenever it 
was practicable they were destroyed. Others speak 
of an original race of Dyacks in the interior, but 
there is one circumstance to satisfy me that there 
is no confidence to be placed in this account, 
namely, that the island is not of sufficient extent to 
accommodate so numerous a population as some 
ascribe to it, 

The forts consist of a double row of piles, filled | 
in with coral blocks. That situated on the east 
side of the small stream may be said to mount a 
few guns, but these are altogether ineflicient ; and 
in another, on the west side, which is rather a rude 
embankment than a fort, there are some twelve or 
fifteen pieces of large calibre ; but I doubt very 
much if they had been fired off for years, and 
many of the houses built upon the water would 
require to be pulled down before these guns could 
be brought to bear upon any thing on the side of 
the bay, supposing them to be in a good condition; 
a little farther to the east of the town, I was in- 
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sails for the Straits of Balabac, 


formed they had a kind of stockade, but none of us 
were permitted to see it. 

According to our estimates, and the information 
we received while at Sooloo, the island itself does 
not contain more than thirty thousand inhabitants, 
of which the town of Soung may have six or seven 
thousand. The whole group may number about 
one hundred and thirty thousand. I am aware, 
however, that it is difficult to estimate the popula- 
tion of a half-civilized people, who Savard iably ex- 
aggerate their own strength ; and visiters are like- 
wise prone to do the same thing. The Chinese 
comprise about an eighth of the population of the 
town, and are generally of the lower class. They 
are constantly busy at their trades, and intent upon 
making money. 

At Soung, business seems active, and all, slaves 
as well as masters, seem to engage in it, 
absence of a strong government leaves all at liberty 
to act for themselves, and the Ruma Bechara gives 
unlimited freedom to trade. These circumstances 
promote the in of the community, and even 


that of the slave, for he too,as before observed, | 


has a life interest in what he earns. 
Soung being the residence of the sultan, as well 


as the grand depot for all piratical ors is proba- | 
e li a 


bly more of a mart than any of 
towns. In the months of March and April it is 
visited by several Chinese junks, who remain 
trading until the 
If delayed after 


{ time, they can scarcely 


return in safety, being unable to contend with the 
| boisterous weather and head winds that then pre- 


vail in the Chinese seas. These junks are said to 
come chiefly from Amoy, where the cottons, &c., 
best suited for the Sooloos, are made. Their car- 
goes consist of a variety of articles of Chinese 
manufacture and produce, such as silk, satin goods, 
eottons, red and checked, grass-cloth clothing, 
handkerchiefs, cutlery, guns, ammunition, opium, 
lumber, china and glass-ware, rice, sugar, oil, lard, 
and butter. In return for this merchandise they 
obtain camphor, birds’-nests, rattans, biche-de-mar, 
pearls and pearl-shells, cocoa, tortoise-shell, and 
wax ; but there is no great quantity of these arti- 
cles to be obtained, perhaps not more than two or 
three cargoes during the season. The trade re- 

uires great knowledge of the articles purchased, 
or the Chinese and Sooloos are both such adepts 
in fraud, that great caution and circumspection are 
n 


cheap, and vegetables and fruits at all seasons 
plenty. r 
tude & I! N,, longitude 120° 55! 51" E. 

On the 6th, having concladed the treaty and the 
other business that had taken me to Sooloo, we 
took our departure for the Straits of Balabac, the 
western entrance into this sea, with a fine breeze 
to the eastward. By noon we had reached the 
group of Pangootaaraang, consisting of five small 
islands. All of these are low, covered with trees, 
and without lagoons. They presented a great con- 
trast to Sooloo, which was seen behind us in the 
distance. The absence of the swell of the ocean 
in sailing through this sea is striking, and gives 
the idea of navigating an extensive bay, on w 
luxuriant islands no surf breaks. There are, how- 
ever, sources of danger that incite the navigator to 


inning of the month of August. | 


ecessary. 
Soung Road offers good anchorage; and supplies | 
of all kinds may be had in abundance. Beef is 


Our observations placed the town in lati- | 


Popuiation of the island.—The Vincennes 


sso) 


336 Mangsee Islands,—Surveys made. 


shoals and reefs, and the sweep of the tide, which 
leave him no control over his vessel. 

Through the night, which was vagy dark, 
we sounded every twenty minutes, but found no 
bottom;.and at daylight on the 7th, we made the 
islands of Cagayan Sooloo, in latitude 7° 3’ 30” N., 
longitude 118° 37’ E. The tide or current was 
passing the islands to the west-south-west, three- 
quarters of a mile per hour; we had soundings of 


| seventy-five fathoms. Cagayan Sooloo has a plea- 


appearance from the sea, and may be termed 
a high island. It is less covered with under- 
growth and m ve-bushes than the neighbour- 
ing islands, and the reefs are comparatively small. 
It has fallen off in importance; and by comparing 
former accounts with those I received, and from 
its present aspect, it would seem that it has de- 


sant 


| ereased both in population and products, Its caves 


formerly supplied a large quantity of edible birds’- 
nests; large numbers of cattle were to be found 


| wpon it; and its cultivation was carried on to some 


extent, These articles of commerce are not so 
much attended to at the pyre time, and the 
biche-de-mar and tortoise-shell, formerly brought 
hither, are now carried to other places. There is 
a small anchorage on the west side, but we did not 
visit it. There are no dangers near these small 
islands that may not be guarded agai Our 
survey extended only to their size and situation, as 
I deemed it my duty to devote all the remainder 
of the time I had to spare to the Straits of Ba- 


labac. 
At 9 am. of the 8th, we made the Mangsee 


| Islands ahead of us, and likewise Balabac to the | 


north, and Balam to the south. Several 


| sand-banks and extensive reefs were also seen 


between them. On seeing the ground on which 


| we had to operate, of which the published charts 


give no idea whatever, I determined to p 

and take a central position with the ship under the 
Mangsee Islands; but in order not to lose time, I 
hoisted out and dropped two boats, under Lieute- 


| nant Perry, to survey the first sand-bank we came 


to, which lies a few miles to the eastward of these 
islands, with orders to effect this duty and join me 
at the anchorage, or find a shelter under the lee of 
the islands. 

At half-past 2 pa, we anchored near the reef, 
in thirty-six fathoms water. I thought myself 
fortunate in getting bottom, as the reefs on closing 
with them seemed to indicate but little appearance 
of it. 

The rest of the day was spent in preparing the 
boats for our operations. I now felt the want of 
the tender. Although, in the absence of this ves- 
sel, great exposure was 0 ' to effect this 


ecessary 
| survey, I found both officers and men cheerful and 


willing. The parties were organized,—the first to 
proceed to the north, towards Balabac Island, to 
survey the intermediate shoals and reefs, under 
Lieutenant Emmons and Mr. Totten; the second 
to the south, under Lieutenants Perry and Budd; 
and Mr. Hammersly for the survey of the shoals 
of Balambangan and Banguey, and their reefs. 
The examination of the Mangsee Islands, and the 


| reefs adjacent, with the astronomical and magnetic 


observations, &c,, devolved on myself and those 
who remained on board the ship, 
The weather was watched with anxiety, and 


| were from some shipwrec 
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| watchfulness and constant anxiety; the hidden 


turned out disagreeable, heavy showers and strong 
winds prevailing; notwithstanding, the boats were 
despatched, after being as well protected against it 
as possible. We flattered ourselves that these 
extensive reefs would produce a fine harvest of 
shells; but, although every exertion was made in 
the search, we did not add as many to our collec- 
tions as we anticipated. Some land-shells, how- 
ever, were found that we little expected to meet 
with, for many of the trees were covered with 
them, and on entting them down, large quantities 
were easily obtained. Mr. Peale shot several 
birds, among which was a Nicobar pigeon; some 
interesting plants and corals were also added, On 
the island a large quantity of drift-wood was found, 
which with that which ts ing affords ample 
supplies of fuel for ships. No fresh water is to be 
had, except by digging, the island being but a few 
feet above high-water mark. 

Although the time was somewhat unfavourable, 
Lieutenant Emmons and party executed their 
orders within the time designated, and met with | 
no other obstructions than the inclemency of the 
weather, This was not, however, the case with 
Lieutenant Perry, who, near a small beach on the 
island of Balambangan, encountered some Socloos, 
who were disposed to attack him. The natives, no 
doubt, were under the impression that the boats 

iked vessel, They were 
all well armed, and apparently prepared to take 
advantage of the party if possible; but, by the pru- — 
dence and forbearance of this officer, collision was 
avoided, and his party saved from an attack. 

The island of Balambangan was obtained from | 
the Sooloos for a settlement and place of deposit, 
by the East India Company, who took possession of 
it in 1773. Its situation off the northern end of 
Borneo, near the fertile district of that island, its 
central position, and its two fine ports, offered 
great advantages for commerce, and for its beecom- 
ing a great entrepét for the riches of this archi- 

. Troops, and stores of all kinds, were sent 
rom India; numbers of Chinese and Malays were , 
induced to settle; and Mr. Herbert, one of the 
council of Bencoolen, was appointed governor. It 
had been sup to be a healthy place, as the 
island was elevated, and therefore probably free 
from malaria; but in 1775 the native troops from | 
India became much reduced from sickness, and the | 
post consequently much weakened. This, with the 
absence of the cruisers from the harbour, atforded 
a favourable opportunity for its capture; and the 
wealth that it was supposed to contain created an 
inducement that proved too great for the hordes of 
marauding pirates to resist. Choosing their time, 
they upon the sentries, put them to death, 
too ion of the guns, and turned them | 
against the garrison, only a few of whom made 
their escape on board of a small vessel. The booty 
in goods and valuables was said to have been very 
large, amounting to nearly four hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, 

As the principal objects of my visit were to as- 
certain the disposition and resources of the Sooloos 
for trade, and to examine the straits leading into 
the Sooloo seas, in order to facilitate the communi- 
eation with China, by avoiding on the one hand the 
eastern route, and on the other the dangers of the 
Palawan Passage, it may be as well to give the 
result of the latter inquiry. 


oy ee 


Straits of Singapore. 


The difficulties in the Palawan Passage arising 


from heavy seas and fresh gales do not exist in the 
Sooloo Sea, nor are the shoals so numerous or so 
dangerous. In the place of storms and rough water, 
smooth seas are found, and for most of the time 
moderate breezes, which do not subject a vessel to 
the wear and tear experienced in beating up against 
& monsoon, 

The Straits of Balabac may be easily reached, 


| either from Singapore, or by beating up along the 


western shore of Borneo. When the straits are 
reached, a vessel by choosing her time may easily 
pass through them by daylight, even by beating 
when the wind is ahead, Once through, the way is 
clear; with the exception of a few coral lumps; the 
neeasional occurrence of the north wind will enable 
a vessel to pass directly to the shores of the island 
of Panay. A fair wind will ordinarily prevail along 
that island, and, as I have already mentioned, it 
may be approached closely. The passage through 
to the eastward of Mindoro Island may he taken in 


preference to that on the west side through the 


lindoro Strait, and thus all the reefs and shuals 

will be avoided, Thenee, the western coast of 
Luzon will be followed to the north, as in the old 
route. 

I do not think it necessary to point out any par- 
ticular route through the Sooloo Sea, as vessels 
must be guided chiefly as the winds blow, but I 
would generally avoid approaching the Sooloo 


Islands, as the currents are more rapid, and set | 


rather to the southward, Wherever there is an- 
chorage, it would be advisable to anchor at night, 
as much time might thus be saved, and a knowledge 
of the currents or sets of the tides obtained. Per- 
haps it would = as well to caution ap teat who are 
venturesome, that it is necessary to a good 
look-out, and those who are timid, that prt does 
not appear to be much danger from the Sma 

rahus, anless a vessel gets on shore: in that case 


it will mot be long before they will be seen collect- 


ing in the horizon in large numbers. To conclude, 
1 am satisfied that under ordinary circumstances, 
to pass throngh the Sooloo Sea will shorten by 
several days the passage to Manilla or Canton, and 
he a t saving of expense in the wear and tear 
of a ship and her canvass. 

On the 13th, we passed near the location of the 
Viper Shoal, but saw nothing of it. It is, there- 
fore, marked doubtful on the chart. As I had but 
little time to spare, the Inok-outs were doubled, and 
we pursued our course throughout the night, sound- 
ing as we went every fifteen minutes; but nothing 
met our view, 

On the 18th, we made Pulo Aor and Pulp Pe- 
dang, and arriving off the Straits of Singapore I 
hove-to, to await daylight, In the morning at dawn, 
we found ourselves in close company with a Chi- 
nese junk, The 19th, until late m the afternoon, 
we were in the Singapore Straits, making but slow 
progress towards this emporium of the east, The 
number of native as well as foreign vessels which 
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Re-union of the squadron. 
Cruise of the Porpoise and Oregon, 


we passed, proved that we were approaching some 
great mart, and at 5 p.m. we dropped our anchor in 
Singapore Roads, Here we found the Porpoise, 
Oregon, and Flying-Fish, all well: the two former 
had arrived on the 22nd of January, nearly a month 
before, and the latter three days previously. Before 
concluding this chapter, I shall revert to their pro- 
ceedings since our separation off the Sandwich 
Islands. 

The instructions to the brigs have been hereto- 
fore given; but it may not be amiss to repeat here 
that the object in detaching them was, that they 
might explore the line of reef and islands known 
to exist to the northward and westward of the 
Hawaiian Group, and thence continue their course 
towards the coast of Japan. Had they effected 


“5 


the latter object, it would have given important re- | 


sults in relation to the force of the currents, and 
the temperature of the water. It was desirable, if 
possible, to ascertain with certainty the existence 
on the coast of Japan of a current similar to the 
Gulf Stream, to which my attention had been par- 
ticularly drawn. 

The first land they made was on the Ist of De- 
cember, 1841, and was Necker Island. Birds, es- 
pecially the white tern, had been seen in numbers 
prior to its announcement. Necker Island is 
apparently a mass of volcanic rocks, about three 
hundred feet high, and is destitute of any kind of 
vegetation, but covered with guano, It is sur- 
rounded by a reef, three miles from which sound- 
ings were obtained, in twenty fathoms water. The 
furious surf that was beating on all sides uf the 


| island, precluded all possibility of a landing being 


made, By the connected observations of the ves- 
sels, it lies in longitude 164° 37’ W., and latitude 
23° 44’ N, 

The French-Frigate Shoal was seen on the 3rd; 
the weather proved bad, and they were unable to 
execute the work of examining this reef. The sea 
was breaking furiously upon it. 

On the 7th, the Maro Reef was made in latitude 
25° 24' 29” N., longitude 170° 43° 24” W. Bottom 
was found at a distance of four miles from the reef, 
with forty-five fathoms of line. On the 8th, they 
passed over the site of Neva Isle, as Jaid down 
by Arrowsmith, but no indications of land were 


seen, 

On the 11th, Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold 
determined, on account of the condition of the brigs, 
and the continuance of bad weather, it was impos- 
sible to keep their course to the northward and 
westward towards the coast of Japan: he therefure 
hauled to ee Pe ae which Nes ges to be 
regretted, and followed so very n in the same 
track as that pursued by the Vincennes, towards 
the China seas, that nothing new was elicited by 


em, 

After a passage of fifty-six days from the 
Sandwich Islands, they dropped their anchors in 
Singapore on the 19th of January, 1842, all well, 


| seen b 


Variety of shipping in the roads. 
View of the town. 
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We found at Singapore a collection of shipping, 
of various sizes, from the tiny cockhoat to the 
stately and well-formed Indiaman, from the vast 
hulk-like junk to the light and skipping sampan*. 
Not only were a great part of the vessels of a 
novel description, but their national flags were 
equally strange. Many of the latter were now 
us for the first time, and were displayed 
in various ways; some flew at each masthead, 
others floated from horizontal yards, while the more 
civilized nations were distinguished by ensigns 
pendent from the peak. 

The variety in the style of paint and ornament 
was equally great. The Chinese junks exhibited 
their arched sides painted in curved streaks of red, 
yellow, and white ; the Siamese ships, half Euro- 
pean in structure and model, showed huge carved 


| sterns ; and these were contrasted with the long, 
low, and dark hulls of the prahus and the opium- | 
| smuggler. The two latter classes perhaps excited 


the greatest attention, in consequence of the war 
they are continually carrying on against the property 
at lives, as well as the morals and laws, of the 
natives of the surrounding countries. 

It is difficult to estimate the average number of 
vessels that are to be seen in the roads of Sin 
pore; for on some days they a crowded, while 
on others they are comparatively empty, While 
many vessels are continually arriving and depart- 
ing, the Chinese junks alone appear as fixtures; 
more than fifty of them were counted, with sails 
unbent, yards housed, and rudders unhung, in 


_ which state they resemble floating shops, wherein 
are offered for sale assortments of overt, 


article 
produced or manufactured in the Celestial Empire ; 
samples of which, by way of sign, are to be seen 
hanging about them in all directions. These junks 
make no more than one voyage a year, performing 
their passage in either direction during the favour- 
ing monsoon, 


nlike other ports, the water presents at first so 


many objects to attract the attention, that the land 


and town remain unnoticed until the curiosity in 
relation to those which are afloat is satisfied. On 
turning to view the town, its situation appears to 
be low, as well as that of the island on which it is 
built, The highest point of the latter is not more 
than five hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
and even this elevation is distant, so that there is 


* The sampan isa light and easy-pulling bont, used at 


| Singapore to carry passengers to and from the shipping tn 


the roads. 


holds 


nothing to render the scenery picturesque, nor has | 


it much of the character that is styled Oriental, 
The distant jungle, however, relieved by the white 
portions of buildings in the European style, fur- 
nishes a landscape pleasing to the eye. These 
buildings seem to be upon the very beach, while a 
hill in the rear is crowned by the dwelling of the 
governor, near which is the Hin -staff, The inter- 
vening space is filled with buildings, whose style 
an intermediate place between that of Eu- 
rope and that of the Chinese and Malays, neither 
of which predominates so much as to give its dis- 
tinctive character to the scene, 

The stranger, after anchoring in the roads, is not 
long before discovers the point at which the 
river discharges itself; for one continued stream of 
boats, sampans, and prahus, is seen tending to a 
point in the beach, where the entrance is partly 
concealed from view; neither can he be long igno- 
rant how large a concourse of various races is here 
assembled, Our ship was crowded from an early 
hour with tailors, shoemakers, washerwomen, and 
venders of curiosities, The latter brought ape 
birds of ise, monkeys, parrots, corals, an 


mats, ithout board there were innumerable 
bumboats, bringing for sale fresh bread, eggs, milk, 
chickens, and ducks, both alive and fish, 


fruit, and vegetables. All sued piteously for per- 
mission to come alongside, and made a prodigivus 
clatter. The features, dress, and language of the 
venders were as various as the articles they had to 
sell; and they agreed only in the common cha- 
racter of a dark skin, The specimen thus pre- 
sented of the population of Singapore prepared us 
for the sight the motley group we were to 
Mts Gngspcte bet Ga phonies 
t Singapore I had the p of renewing m 

acquaintance with Mr, Balestier, our worthy doawol 


| To him, his lady, and his son, we are under many 


obligations for their kind treatment and attention. 
Mr. Balestier is so well known among men of 
acience in the United States, it would be needless 
for me to say that from him I derived much in- 
teresting information relative to the place, its com- 
merce, &c., for which I here offer my acknow- 
ledgments. He was extensively engaged in the 
cultivation of sugar, on a plantation of one thou- 
sand acres, within two miles of Singapore, nearly 
half of which was under cultivation. This extent 
of ground he has by his exertions imed 
from the jungle, and it bids fair to repay the 
labour and expense he has incurred in clearing 
and bringing it into cultivation. He is the first 
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Bridge at Singapore. 


person who has attempted the cultivation of sugar 
at Singapore, and for his success he was awarded 
the gold medal of the Calcutta Agricultural 
Society. 

As we passed through the vessels with which 
the roads were crowded on our way to the shore, 
the ham of voices was plainly audible, particularly 
from the Chinese junks, which seemed not unlike 
a human hive. On reaching the mouth of the 
river, as was to be expected, the crowd thickened, 
and the way became more and more obstructed, 
until we were fairly jammed among the sampans, 
with their crowded population. The river does 
not exceed two hundred and fifty feet in width, It 
is shallow at its mouth, and passes through the 
eentre, or rather divides the old from the new 
town; these are connected by a wooden bridge. 
As far up as the bridge, which is about one- 
third of a mile from the entrance, the river 
is of various widths, and its banks have been 
carefully built up with stone, haying steps oc- 
easionally fur the convenience of landing from 
the boats, <A large population is on the river, 
dwelling in the sampans, which are all crowded 
with men, women, and children, the latter naked, 
and frolicking in and out of the water at plea- 
sure, These boats are ranged in rows on each 
side of the passage towards the bridge, and are 
confined by stakes stuck in the bottom, As may 
be well i 
and misadventures, that enll for the exercise of 
the lungs of this crowded multitude, yet during 
the many opportunities I had of viewing them, 
both by day and night, I have seldom seen a set of 
people apparently so contented, 

We landed at the bridge, near which is the 
office of our consul, in a large quadrangular build- 
ing, one side of which faces the river. The terms 
of old and new town promise a difference of archi- 
tecture as well as inhabitants, which they amply 
fulfil. The former occupies the south-west or left- 
hand side of the river, and exhibits along the quay 
a fine row of stuccoed or chunamed warehouses, 
The lower story of the greater part of these is 
an areade supported by pillars at short. distances, 
They are only two stories high, devoid of archi- 
tectural ornament, but are convenient buildings 
for the trade. On the right are to be seen the 
huildings appropriated to the government offices, 
‘These are syeuated on an extensive parade-ground, 


| studded with a few fine trees. The houses having 


| in 


extensive porticoes, and being adorned with flowers 
vases, hnve 1ather an elegant appearance, 
but this is in part dissipated on a nearer approach. 
They are usually enclosed with low walls, sur- 
mounted by iron railings, within which are small 
flower-gardens, that do not, however, display 
much taste, 

The bridge which connects the two towns is by 
far the most attractive place in Singapore, for the 
constant passing and repassing across this thorough- 
fare makes it particularly amusing to a stranger, 
The consul’s rooms Were so situated as to command 
a free view of this moving panorama. The number 
of Asiatic nations that frequent Singapore is said 
to be twenty-four, consisting of Chinese, Hindoos, 
Malays, Jews, Armenians, Parsees, Bugists, be- 
sides Enropeans, The variety of costume ex- 
hibited may therefore be easily imagined, and 
afforded opportunities for inquiry as well as amuse- 


SINGAPORE. 


ined, there are frequent accidents | 


Impressions on landing. 359 


ment. 
during the first day of our visit, for it was a holi- 
day, both with the Chinese and Mahomedans of 


| Hindoostun, 


The trades, a5 is usual in the East, are carried 
on in the streets, and carpenters, blacksmiths, tin- 
ners, butchers, bakers, tailors, barbers, crockery 
and opium sellers, and coffin-makers, are to be met 
in succession, Money-changers are to be found 
here and there, and large well-supplied shops are 


The bridge was particularly thronged 


not wanting, although their narrow and contracted | 


fronts give no reason to auticipate their existence. 
That of Whampoa, our comprador, was one of the 
largest, and it gave a better idea of Noah's ark 
than of any thing else, presenting a mixture of 
living animals, with every thing that is required for 
the artificial wants of the shipping. In front were 
all the varieties of ship stores that China and 
Europe could furnish ; and in the rear were poul- 
try, pigs, sheep, and pigeons, in pens and ca, 

with various parrots, cockatoos, and monkeys, while 
quantities of geese and ducks were accommodated 
beneath with pools of water, Between the live-steck 
and the groceries were large quantities of vege- 
tables and fruit, besides lots of bread, flour, and 
dough ready for the oven, The noise occasioned 
by the cackling, bellowing, crowing, and bleating, 
with the accumulation of filth, surprised as well as 
disgusted ; for although it was reached at every 


tide by the water, yet there was ample necessity | 


for the use of brooms and shovels, The Chinese, 
though cleanly in their persons, are far from being 


so in their general habits, if we may judge from 
those that I have met in the places we have” 
visited, 


On landing, that which impresses a stranger most 
strongly, is the great variety both of costume and 
of race. Almost every person that is encountered 
appears different from his predecessor, so that it is 
some time befure it can be decided which nation 

ominates; but on reaching the old town, thisis 
no longer doubtful, for the Chinese are soon found 
to be the most numerous, 

The variety of religious sects also soon become 
evident. All have their places of worship, and 
enjoy the free exercise of their religion, so that in 
passing around, the mosque of the Mahomedan, the 


| 


temple of the Chinese, and the churches of various | 


Christian sects, are met with in their turn, 

The number of spoken languages is such as to 
recall the idea of Babel, and to excite a desire to 
learn the cause of such a collection of nations. 
This is partly to be found in the favourable com- 
mercial site of Singapore, on the great highway 
between the eastern and western nations, and in 
the protection afforded to all by ita being under a 
European power, but chiefly in the fact of its being 
n free port, in every sense of the word, All are 
allowed to visit it without any question being asked; 
pirates of any nation may refit here, and no doubt 
frequently do, without any molestation, so long as 
they keep the peace. 

I was much struck with the prerrs® absence of 
either police or military force; but after some in- 
quiry, I was satisfied, by the order and 
quiet of the multitade, that there must be a coutrol- 
ling power within reach, and found. the policemen 
under the semblance of Persians, easily distinguish- 
able by their neat and cleanly appearance. They 
ure generally better dressed than the body of the 
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Soil of the island. 
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Ride outside the town. 
Mode of conveyance. 


inhabitants, and are to be known by their red and | 


black sashes, and turbaned heads. Without the 
precincts of the town, a regiment of Sepoys, six 
hundred strong, and officered by Europeans, is sta- 
tioned, These are to be seen habited like English 
soldiers, in close-bodied red coats, than which a 
more inappropriate dress in such » climate as this 
can scarcely be imagined. 

The island of Singapore is composed of red clay, 
sandstone, and in some places granite, The locality 
of the town appears to have been a salt-marsh, 
with a narrow strip of rocks and sand near the 
beach. In consequence of its rapid increase, they 
are beginning now to fill up the low ground 
with the surplus earth taken from the surround- 
ing hills. 

he highest point of Singapore is called Buhit 
Tima, and does not exceed, it is said, five hundred 
feet in elevation, Although this height is but 
seven miles distant from the town, I was told it 
has never yet been visited by a European and sel- 
dom by natives, on account of the obstructed nature 
of the intervening country; there are a few small 


| fishing or piratical establishments (the two names 


are synonymous here, for when the people are not 
engaged in the one, they are in the other), on the 


north and west end of the island, The length of | 


the island is twenty-seven miles, and its greatest 
breadth is fifteen. Itisdivided from the peninsula 
by the old strait of Singapore, so long followed by 
navigators, for reasons it is now difficult to surmise, 
when the short, wide, and safe channel was open 
to them, which is now altogether used. 
re is far from being 
thoroughly known, notwithstanding so many scien- 
tific expeditions have visited it; nor is it likely to 
become so very soon, infested as the woods are 
with tigers. It is remarkable that before the 
island was inhabited, tigers did not exist in it, 
although there were great numbers of them in the 
opposite; and it is said that they hava, 
only made their appearance here within the last 
six or seven years, Indeed, one of the reasons as- 
signed for its selection, was the absence of this 
rraenadn — and of “> wild elephant. It is to 
I therefore, that the tigers come in 
search of food, by swimming over the see straits, 
Some fifty persons have been killed by them within 
the last two years, within two miles of the centre of 
the town, and two hundred in all are reported as 
having become victims to these beasts. Criminals 
and thieves were formerly in the habit of escaping 
to the woods or jungle, but of late years this has 


+ | not been attempted by them. 


| 


The government, in consequence of the attacks 
of tigers becoming so frequent, and of the jungle 
being so much infested by them, offered a premium 
of one hnuodred dollars for every tiger's head that 


should be brought in. This induced large parties | 


to hunt them; but since the government have re- 
duced the reward to fifty dollars, this daring busi- 
ness has not been followed; not, however, from any 


scarcity of the animals, for they now frequently | 


seize men working in the immediate vicinity, but 
becanse the sum is too small to be an equivalent for 
the risk and trouble, 

The soil of the island is a stiff yellow loam, in 
which the nutmeg, coffee, black pepper, chocolate, 


and gamboge (garcinia), grow to a great extent. 
The three first appear to be particularly well 


adapted to the climate and soil. The cultivation 
of sugar is attended with success, Captain Scott is 
planting the durian, which, independently of its 
fruit, yields a timber highly valued for ship-build- 
ing. This gentleman has left numerous forest trees 
standing on his plantation, many of which are of 
large dimensions, being full one hundred feet in 
height. These consisted chiefly of species of 
quercus, myrtacem, melastomacem, and rubiacesw. 
The undergrowth is almost impenetrable, on ac- 
count of the vast number of creeping plants which 
intertwine and clasp around the trees, Two spe- 
cies of nepenthe (pitcher-plants) were found in the 
swamp, which were preserved and brought to the 
United States, 

Fruit seemed to be very abundant, and it is 
said, that there are one hundred and twenty 
kinds that can be served as a dessert: among these 
are pine-apples, mangosteens, melons, bananas, 
oranges, &c. The pine-apples are remarkably 
fine, and not in the least acid; in proof of which, 
they do not turn the knife black in cutting them, 
and to eat them is considered wholesome at all 
hours. The season for this fruit was just coming 
in at the time of our arrival, and large boat-loads 
were seen lying at the quay. They are usually 
planted along the roadside, and though, when 
small, rather stiff-looking, yet when full-grown and 
in bearing, they are a pretty object, Of all the 
plants we saw, the nutmeg requires and receives 
the greatest care, The trees are planted in or- 
chards, and while young have a sort of arbour 
erected over them, to protect them from the ver- 
tical rays of the sun. 

The gambeer (nauclea) also claims much of the 
attention of the cultivator: it is a low-sized tree, 
or bush, of no beauty. Its bark is used for tanning, 
and it is said to be the most powerful astringent 
known for this purpose. It is to be seen in the 
shops in the form of a powder, of a reddish brown 
colour. We did not learn how this was pre 
or how it was used: it appears, however, to be in 

t demand. It is occasionally used by the 
Chinese, with their betel-nut, of which there is a 

t consumption here, although it is not sold in 
the streets, as at Manilla; but quantities of the 
nuts are seen for sale in the market, From the 
leaves also a powerful astringent is obtained by 
boiling. 

The gamboge tree is also cultivated here, but 
more extensively on the shores of the straits than 
yah ie and is a very considerable article of 


e. 
The ride outside of the town to the hills is plea- 
sant, ing through plantations loaded with fruit, 
and the air at an early hour of the morning is 
filled with a spicy fragrance, The vivid green of 
the woods and grass is also remarkable, and con- 
tinues throughout the whole year, for scarcely a 
day passes but a refreshing shower falls. The 
roads are thus kept free from dust, and at all times 
in good order. The usual mode of conveyance is 
in a palanquin, which is capable of containing two 
Pking: The cooley, or Hindoo who attends his 
orse, usually runs by the side of the palanquin, 
and seldom tires, the charge for one of 
conveyances is a dollar, whether for a whole or a 
part of a day, and a douceur is paid to the cooley 
according to the time he has been employed, The 
palanquin is a very convenient vehicle, and its use 


re. 
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Gaming propensities of the 
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is absolutely necessary during the heat of the day, 
to shield the stranger from che burning rays of the 
sun, These cooleys will run all day through it 
without any inconvenience, They are principally 
from the neighbourhood of Madras, and are gene- 
rally about the middle size, thin, and muscular. 
We found, on our arrival, the whole of this 
motley population engaged in a festival, 
Chinese it was that of the New Year, and with the 


Hindoo Mussulman the feast called © Marama,” or 


the search for and finding of the grandchildren of 
Mohamed. The Chinese, on such occasions, give 
themselves up entirely to gambling; and the first 
day and night I was onshore, this part of the town 
might be considered as a vast gambling-shop. 
During this holiday they are allowed to gamble as 
much as they please, but what restriction is put 
upon the open indulgence of gaming at uther times, 
I did not learn, but from appearances I should 
suppose it was not very severe, 

The extent to which gaming was carried by the 
Chinese could not fail to astonish any one who had 
not been brought up to it. It was extraordinary 
to see all engaged in such an exciting vice; and 
to watch the different individuals was amusing. 
Gaming was going on in every shop, and frequently 
in each particular corner, under the colonnades, in 
the bazaars, and at the corner of almost every 
street a variety of games were playing. Of several 
of these I had no knowledge; some were performed 
with cards, and others with dice, The stake 
seemed generally to be in small copper coin, called 
pice, about five hundred to the dollar, each of 
which is valued at three cowries; but although 
this was the usual betting coin, the stake was some- 
times silver, and at times to a considerable amount. 
Those who have not seen the Chinese play, have 
wever witnessed the spirit of gambling at its height; 
their whole soul is staked with their money, how- 
ever small it may be in amount, and they appeared 
to me to go a8 earnestly to work as if it had been 
for the safety of their lives and fortunes, 

Almost every one has formed to himself an idea 
of a Chinese; but to be well known, he requires to 
be seen on his own soil, or where he is in inter- 
course with his countrymen, The different indi- 
viduals of this race seemed to us to have a strong 
resemblance to each other, and although this may 
in part be owing to similarity of dress, it is also 
due to their bodily conformation, The flat chest, 
in particular, is peculiar, at least to the labouring 
class, All of them seem active and attentive to 
their business, of whatever kind it may be, and as 
far as outward expression and action go, as harm- 
less as lambs. It is somewhat remarkable, that 
the very sign which was put upon them by their 
Tartar conquerors to mark them as a subdued 
race, should now have become their national boast; 
for nothing seems to claim a Chinaman’s attention 
so much as his long queue, and the longer and 
blacker it is the more it appears to claim his admi- 
ration, We frequently saw it touching the very 
heels, and tied at the end neatly with a bit of 
riband, On great occasions this hangs down to its 
full length; but at other times, being somewhat in 
the way, it is wound up on the back of the head, 
L have heard it asserted, that the Chinese never 
become bald or gray; but this opinion seemed to 
be erroneous, from what I saw in this small com- 
munity. 


With the | 
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Industrious habits of the people. 
Mode of celebrating the new year, 


The Chinese is at all times to be found indus- | 
triously employed, except when gambling ; and 
were it not for this latter propensity, and his de- 
sire of cheating foreigners, has probably as few | 
vices as exist in any other race. Wherever he is 
found, peace and quietness seem to dwell; he moves, | 
and has been moving for ages in the same path, 
and prefers all his own ways to those of the rest of 
the world. We saw the Chinese in some pleasing 
lights, and were much struck, on these festival oc- 
casions, by their attention towards their children, 
and the fondness and invariable kindness with 
which they were treated, 

Before ceasing to speak of the Chinese, I shall 

ive a brief description of their mode of celebrat- 
ig the New Year, although it was difficult to fol- | 
low it, and still more so to understand its full |, 
meaning. The ceremonies consisted chiefly of 
processions, both by night and day, in which the 
whole Chinese population seemed to be engaged. 
The grand one bore a sort of silken temple, which | 
was carried on the shoulders of several men, with 
banners before and behind it, having Chinese cha- 
racters on them, and of the most gaudy colours, 
These were preceded by music, if such it could be 
ealled, consisting of cymbals and gongs, on which 
every performer strove to strike with his utmost 
force, and, if possible, oftener than his neighbour. 
Noise they at least created in perfection. This 
procession was occasionally joined by smaller ones, 
and the whole seemed to afford both to the erowd 
and actors as much amusement as it did to us, to 
whom it was altogether new. During the night, 
and particularly on that of the 21st of February, 
the last day of their year, the illuminated proces- 
sions were curious, as well as amusing, and were 
exceedingly numerous, Some of. them were to 
be seen in every street at the same time, and no 
suoner had one passed than others were seen to 
follow, all hurrying along as if there were some 
goal to be sensed, The illumination proceeded 
from lanterns ofall colours, sizes, and shapes. We 
saw also the procession of juvenile horsemen, con- 
sisting altogether of children. Each of them bore 
the fore and hind parts of a horse in such a manner 
that the child represented the rider. These mimic 
portions of the quadruped were made of paper, and 
illuminated. The effect was that of a miniature re- 
giment of cavalry. Others were represented as if 
on the backs of fish, that seemed to swim along in 
the crowd. Some of the children were not more 
than two years of age, and the oldest not more than 
five or six, They were all fantastically dressed, 
and some among them in European costume, which 
had a grotesque effect among the more appropriate 
dresses of the east, They were led about, preceded 
by music, such as it was, of gongs and cymbals; 
and all passed by on a dog-trot, ‘Towards the close 
of the evening, some of the children had attendants 
on each side, who carried the poor little fatigued 
creatures along, many of whom were nearly, if not 
quite asleep. Whenever this procession halted, 
the Chinese would load them with cakes and dulces, 
and showed a kindness and attention truly pleasing. 
The most extraordinary exhibition of the evening 
was an immense illuminated sea-serpent, which we 
all thought fully equalled, in size and movement, 
the famous New England one, and agreed in other 
sts tolerably well with its deseription, for he 

had at intervals large bumps of the shape of a small 


o42 Thentricals. 
cask, These were in fact Innterns, supported by 
poles, and connected together by white cotton or 
gauze, Which was here and there coloured, The 


wide-extended mouth, showing its fiery tongue and 
rows of sharp teeth. ‘The movements of the ser- 
pent were well managed, and its gyrations, twist- 
ings, and windings over the people's pak as it 
a formidable look. It appeared as if in search of an 
illuminated globe, representing the old year, as the 


from time to time, permitted almost to seize the 
globe, which was then hurried away, upon which 
the eer jaws would come together with a 
erash, and then the serpent would hurry onward 
again in hot pursuit. 1 was told that it swallowed 
the globe at the expiration of the year, but I did 
not speak to any one who saw the finale. The 
figure of this serpent was from eighty to one hun- 
| dred feet in length, and two feet in diameter, 

During this closing scene of the festival, all the 
Chinese Prev were open, aud the josh-houses and 
idols illuminated with wax candles, and decked 
with flowers and tinsel. 

Theatrical exhibitions were at the same time 


a 


going forward in many places; open sheds are | 


erected for this purpose, where the exhibition was 
entirely gratuitous. ‘The actors, | was told, are 
paid by a general subseription, which also provides 
or the other expenses of the spectacle. These 
sheds are closed on three sides, but open on that 
which faces the street. The is raised about 
six feet above the street; the whole is richly deco- 
rated with silk hangings, and banners with many 
inscriptions, and illuminated with coloured lamps. 
The stage, which was by no means of large size, 
| was occupied by a table and two chairs, The dia- 
logue was in a kind of recitative, with an accom- 
paniment performed by beating with two small 
| sticks on the bottom of a copper kettle of the 
shape of a coffee-pot. The person who performed 
this duty appeared to direct all the spectacle, as 
prompter and leader of the orchestra. The other 
musical instruments were the gong, cymbals, and a 
kind of hautboy, the holes of which are not ar- 
ranged with any view to produce harmonious 
| sounds, ‘The dresses of the actors were very rich, 
and the females were represented by young men 
or boys. The male characters were for the most 
part masked, but not the female; the former gene- 
rally had long black and white beards, ‘The prin- 
cipal part of the performance seemed to consist in 
attitudinizing, and ap d to interest the audi- 
ence, as it did us, although according to our ideas 
it was not suited to the words or sentiment ; for 
instance, during a pathetic part, whilst the actor 
was shedding tears, he would suddenly throw up 
one leg, and almost kick himself on the nose ! The 
acting, upon the whole, was, to our notions, in a 
mock-heroie style; but this might have arisen 


ing, for the other spectators seemed greatly 
terested. was something, however, which 
there was no difficulty in our understanding, and 
this was the fighting. The two combatants draw 
their swords or handle their spears, and begin 
turning round poking at each other without clo- 
sing, when suddenly one runs off; the other, 
after having evidently informed the audience that 
| he is the victor, then makes his exit, accompanied 
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head of the monster was of large dimensions, with a | 


serpent is supposed to typify the new one, It was, | 
upon the public works; and a | 


from our not being able to comprehend the mean- | 
in- | 


Convicts, —Market,—Bazaars,— 
Malaya. 


with a most tremendous noise from both the music | 
and audience. After the ormance had closed, 
it was with. diffieulty that I could determine 
whether it had been comedy or tragedy: whieh- 
ever it was, it was mingled with still vaulting 
somersets, cart-wheel motions, and casting them- 
selyes about, indifferent as to what part they fell 
on, in modes which I may truly say, I had 
never seen surpassed, either in muscular action 


or agility. 


The convicts sent to Singapore are employed 
prison in the 
suburbs of Singapore is provided for their safe- 
keeping at night, or when not at work, I was not 
able to ascertain their exact number, but | believe 
it amounts tosome fifteen hundred, 

he market was well filled with venders, so much 
so, indeed, that the passages h it are ren- 
dered narrow and tortuous; the principal article 
for sale was fish, fresh and dried, and prawns, 
This kind of fish is nuniferous and abundant, The 


part of the market where they are sold is built 


over the water, and being furnished with a loose 
flooring, the filth is easily got rid of, The butcher- 
meats consisted for the most part of pork, which is 
raised in large quantities, Fowls and ducks were 
also very numerous, A number of eggs were seen 
with the shell broken, to exhibit the dead chicken, 
and others that were rotten, in which state they 
were favourite food of the Chinese. Vegetables 
and dried fruits were also in great abundance; 
these latter were imported from China, Of vege- 
tables, there were lettuces, onions, garlic, sweet- 
potatoes, and large quantities of germinating rice, 
which is sold for planting. Of the quantities of 
fresh fruit it is almost impossible to give an ade- 
quate idea, and they are all of fine kinds, many of 
which 1 had never before seen. 

The bazaars form the general resort of those 
who frequent the market, Every avenue, arcade, 
or veranda approaching it is filled with money- 
changers, and small-ware dealers, eager for selling 
European goods, Chinese toys, and many other 
attractive curiosities, It is necessary to be careful 


in making even the smallest offers, for although it 


may be but half or a fourth of what is asked, it is 
instantly accepted. The money-chan seem to 
be a peculiar class; they are much darker in 
colour than the rest of this singular throng, and 
are seen sitting eross-legged on their tables, with 
extensive ronleaux of copper coin, heaps of cowrie- 
shells, and some silver. 

The Malay population dwell chiefly in the 
suburbs, or what are termed the Malay villages. 
The Malays seem to bear the palm for idleness 
among the common people, and are rarely found 
engaged in any steady employment, preferring 
those that are either light or of a roving ; 
They engross the oceupation of the drivers of 
palanguins, are strong and active, and will run a 
great length of time and distance, in a hot and 
oppressive day, seemingly without inconvenience, 
Those of the latter sort who are more wealthy, 
indulge in many luxuries, particularly in. dress. 
They usually wear mustaches, which are always 
neatly kept, and occupy no small portion of their 
attention and time; and, contrasted with the white 
turban, with its band of scarlet and gold, has a 
particularly pleasing effect, with their swarthy 
skins. On holidays they are to be met with in 
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their snow-white raiment, thrown over a richly- 
embroidered coloured vest, fitting tight to the body, 
with loose trousers, tied just to meet their embroi- 
dered slippers at the ankle. 

The most distinguished men as to looks are the 
Armenians, Although few in number, yet they 
have much influence from their wealth; they are 
an exceedingly handsome race, dress after the 
English fashion, and generally speak English or 
the Portuguese fluently. Some of them, that I had 
occasion to visit, were extremely courteous, but 
spoke of the inhabitants of Singapore generally as 
of alow elass, The Armenian church is one of the 
finest buildings in the place. 

are not numerous at Singapore, but they 
rank among the most wealthy of its inhabitants. 
They are je partly after the Eastern and 
partly after the European fashion. They excited 
our attention as being bP parte BF of fire, which 
they venerate as emblematical of the Deity. They 
are of various shades of colour, and generally more 
robust and portly than the other races. Many of 
them speak the English | e. 

Some persons, who were said to be Arabs from 
the east coast of Africa, were also pointed out to 
me, Who were quite different from all the other 


‘races, They had what would be termed woolly 


hair, with large whiskers, and one of them was 
remarkable for his large blubber lips. Their com- 
plexion did not strike any of us as being much 
darker than that of the Hindoos or Malays. Their 
face was long, and the nose by no means promi- 
nent: one of these had a strange appearance about 
his hend, and it was some time before it was dis- 
covered that it was owing to his beard and whis- 
kers, which were long, being in gray and black 
stripes. Although it was undoubtedly done by 
some artificial process, yet it seemed quite na- 


tural, . 

Individuals of the Caffre tribe, from the east 
coast of Africa, were also met with; and it is said 
that there are many of them in Hindoostan, whither 
they have been carried by the English from Mo- 
zambique ; but they are rarely met with so far 
east as Singapore, They resembled those seen by 
us at Rio, though we had no opportunity of identi- 
fying them by their tattooing. 

One of the most amusing incidents that occurred 
during our stay at Singapore, was a visit to a ship 
of the king of Cochin-China, which we made by 
express invitation, The whole trade of Cochin- 
China is a monopoly in the hands of the king who 
owns the ships, which likewise compose part of his 
navy, They are built after the European model of 
some half a century back. ‘he vessel that fur- 
nished it belonged to France, and was wrecked on 
their coast. many years ago, after which missiona- 
ries and artisans were sent out by Louis XVL., 
who taught them many of the arts of Europe, The 
outward form of the old French ship appears to 
have been pretty well imitated, but the stern is 
more elaborately carved and ornamented with 
gilding. The internal 


t variation from the model, and in them the 


notions of the Cochin-Chinese prevail, unmixed 


with those of Europeans, The two ships were 
about five hundred tons burden; they are very 
roughly built, have huge sterns, and exceedingly 
thick sides. Indeed, every thing on board is un- 
sightly, and all the work is of the radest deserip- 


wapines Seey also show a 
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tion, giving no very high idea of the proficiency of 


the mechanics of Cochin-China, 

These vessels have a middle-deck, which is 
pierced for guns. The cabin, into which we were 
shown, had a josh-temple, and with josh-sticks 
burning. There were two cabins; that under the 
poop had small rooms, and was very low between 
oaks, There were no fixtures, but simply a mat 
to lie on. The binnacle is a bed of sand, in which 
the compass-box is set for security; and a number 
of small, coloured sticks were stuck into the sand, 


which were represented to be markers, by which 


the way of the vessel was noted, A manuseript 
chart, which the eaptain took great pride in exhi- 
biting, was shown us. This was evidently a copy 
of an English one, but all the names were in 
Chinese. The crew had a decided Malay look, and 
were small men; they are in form stout, but are 
not athletic, There did not appear to be any mix- 
ture of races among them, As we passed around 
the deck, we observed a party of five or six of the 
men engaged in gambling with cards, in which 
they were so much engrossed, that they heeded not 
the command of their officers to desist and make 
room for us. ‘This vessel was furnished with 
rattan-cables, which were re 7 well made, 
The wheel for steering ap on account 
of its small size, and the helmsman sits when he 
takes his trick. On either side of the deck, just 
abaft the foremast, there is a cook-house, formed 
of a huge box of earth, about three feet above the 
deck, in which a few large stones are set to sup- 
port their earthen cooking vessels. 

The officers and men have but a small pittance 
of pay. The captain, for instance, J was told, re- 
ceived only three dollars a month. A “up 
or factor is appointed for each voyage, and is obli- 
gated to do all the business for his master, and 
take charge of the whole commercial enterprise 
without receiving any of the profits for the success 
of the undertaking; he is also held to be responsi- 
ble, and his property is accountable likewise for 
any depreciation in the foreign market; and if any 
suspicions fall upon him of mismanagement, he is 
sure of the bastinado on his return. The conse- 
quence is, that the king of Cochin-China is a sue- 
cessful merchant, grows rich on his commercial 
speculations, and is always well served. The re- 
compense of the factor is but a small quantity of 
rice. 

Four or five of his ships resort annually to 
Singapore, loaded with sugar, coffee, ivory, and 
many other articles of less importance, in return 
for which they take British and Indian goods, fire- 
arms, iron, glassware, &c. I have been informed 
that his success in trade has been such that out of 
its profits within a year he has added a steamer of 
six hundred tons to his navy. 

Almost every one has some idea of the external 
form of a Chinese junk; but the arrangement of 


the interior, althongh of great antiquity, was new 


to us all. From the appearance of every thing on 
board, the arrangements cannot have changed 
much in the lapse of many centuries, The junks 
are of various sizes; the three that were visited 
were from seventy-five to eighty feet in length, 
about twenty-two feet beam, and about eighteen 
feet high forward, descending in a curve to within 
three or four feet of the water amidships, and then 
again rising in a like curve to the height of twenty- 
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five feet. At the top of the stern is the poop-cabin, 
with accommodations for the master, his clerk, and 
the trader, in four small sleeping-rooms; under 
these are other cabins, with an eating apartment, 
and before this is a platform or small deck, from 
which the vessel is steered, The rudder is an 
extraordinary piece of wood, fully equal, in point 
of size, to that of a line-of-battle ship, While in 
port it is always unshipped, and drawn into the 
vessel on a small inclined slip or way. The junks 
have usually two large masts, with a jigger, and 
there are no less than three windlasses, which are 
used upon every occasion; without these the junks 
would really be almost unmar ble, In order 
to preserve the vessel dry, they have waisthoards 
of solid thick plank, which are unshipped in port; 
these reach from the plank-sheer to the rail, and 
from appearances effectually answer the purpose 
for which they are intended, The cargo, however, 
was more interesting to us than the vessel : this 
consisted chiefly of teas and china-ware; the 
latter, to our surprise, we found neatly aud care- 
fully stowed in bulk in the hold, The lighter 
articles of Chinese manufacture are arranged 
about the vessel, and even hang over the poop 
and sides. The wooden anchors, cables, grass 
ropes, odd and curious paintings, the grotesque 
mode of external ornament, with the large eye 
on either bow in the eolours of the rainbow, did 
not fail to attract our attention. We were also 
| amused with the junk-like form of the tiny boat, 


but these, as well as the Chinamen themselves, | 


are so well represented in Chinese pictures, that 
no one can be at a loss to conceive their pecn- 
liar form, Words fail to express the content 
and pride with which the Chinaman sits and en- 
joys his aquatie excursions ; and though ridiculous 
in appearance, and ill fitted in every way to contend 
with the elements, yet there is something about 
the junks that commands a certain degree of re- 


spect, 

The trade of Singapore, although it has but 
lately grown up, has nevertheless reached the large 
yeregate of 24,500,000 dollars. About one-sixth 

this amount goes to Great Britain, and 600,000 
dollars to continental Europe, There are no duties 
on imports or exports, and every vessel is left free 
to come and go as they please ; all that is asked is 
of what the cargo consists, its value, and the size 
of the vessel. These particulars are published 
weekly in the only paper, Every thing is sold for 


fl 
o 


cash, or on a very short credit, and all accounts | 


are kept in dollars and cents. Perhaps in no 
other port is business conducted in so prompt a 
manner as at Singapore, and this has probably 
grown out of the transient character of the visi- 
ters of all nations, who come and go as they 
please, which makes it necessary to receive pay- 
ment for the goods as soon as they are delivered. 
From what has been already said, it will ap- 
pear that very little of the importance of Singa- 
pore is owing to its own productions ; yet there 
are many things shipped here that are the pro- 
duct of the Straits, or of the territory under the 
Straits Government, as it is called. Among these 
are pepper, cloves, sugar, nutmegs, coffee, and 
gambecr, to which may be added the betel-nut. 
These products are procured from Pinang and 
| Prince of Wales Island, and reach a large 
amount. ‘Tortoise-shell may also be included in 
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this trade, for almost all that is taken in the 


Eastern seas is now brought to Singapore for 
sale ; and it may indeed be said to be the chief 
mart of that article. Any attempt to give a 
catalogue of the trade of Singapore would fall 
short of the truth, for it may be considered as an 
entrepdét where all articles arrive and are distri- 
buted. The expenses of doing business are esta- 
blished and published in the gazettes, so that any 
one may inform himself of the charges he is liable 
to incur, and of the advantages it has in that re- 
spect over the apr Se in the Eastern seas, 
What renders the eat Singapore still more 
convenient is, that almost every thing is sold by 
weight, probably because so large a proportion of 
the population is from China, in which country this 
method is habitual, In employing it, however, the 
articles from different countries are sold by the 
weight of the country whence they come, For 
instanee, gold-dust being for the most brought 
by the Malays, is suld by their weight, called a 
“bunghal,” which is about equal to two ounces ; 
rice, &e., the produce of Bengal, is sold by the 


bag, containing one hundred and sixty pounds, 


which is termed a “maund.” The foreign busi- 
ness is generally in the hands of a few English 
houses, but the greater part of the mercantile 
class at Singapore are engaged as agents, or doa 
commission business, for various houses in Europe, 
Caleutta, &c. There is a branch of the India 
Bank at Singapore, which, however, is limited in 
its discounts and business ; and there are besides a 
large number of insurance offices, in which policies 
may be effected on almost any risk. The capital 
of these companies is for the most part owned in 
erie h has f I advantages 

Although Singapore has fewer real advan 
for trade Shan ae of the ports around, yet it has 
now acquired the superiority, and holds intercourse 
with the surrounding countries. 

Its trade with China has of late much increased, 
in consequence of the difficulties between that 
Gane and England, during which it was the only 
port where the junks were allowed to trade free of 
molestation. It m consequence became for the time 
a place of transhipment for teas and other Chinese 
articles to English vessels, For this reason, Singa- 
pore may have appeared to usa more active place of 
business than it would have done had the trade 
with China been no more than ordinary, No large 
commerce can well exist between China and Singa- 
pore alone, for the supplies the latter furnishes tu 
that empire are confined to birds’-nests, biche-de- 
mar, tortoise-shell, &c. 

Borneo probably furnishes the most valuable 
products that are brought to Singapore, and there 
are more than one hundred prahus engaged in the 
trade. These are for the most part navigated by | 
Bugis from the island of Celebes, who may be | 
termed the carriers of thisarchipelago. This peo- | 
ple frequent all the ports on the south and south- 
west side of that great island, and are frequently 
employed by the rajahs or chiefs to conduct their 
trade with the other ports, The restrictions they 
are under in visiting the Dutch possessions, anid 
the restrictive policy of the later, which admits 
them to but one or two ports, has driven them to 
seek that of Singapore, though more distant. 
These prahus are said when trade or employ- 
ment fails, to turn their attention to piracy, if a 


a 
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favourable opportunity should offer ; though no 
one seemed disposed to class them as pirates of 
the same character as the Malays, but rather to 
look upon them as generally inclined to be peaceable, 

The island of Celebes sends to Singapore nearly 
a hundred prahus annually, and they also come 
from Flores, Timor, Amboyna, Sumbawa, Lubok, 
and even from Papua and Aroo, From the latter 
countries they bring the bird of paradise, so abun- 
dant in the market of Singapore. The prahus that 
come annonlly from these distant ports are not 
more than fifty in number. 

With the ports of Sumatra and Java there is « 
great deal of intercourse, and I was told that the 
native vessels engaged in it, independently of those 
belonging to Europeans, amount now to some six 


hundred, These are of various sizes, and keep'up | 
a constant intercourse, some of them visiting the 


ports several times during the year. ‘These arrive 
from both coasts of Sumatra, and belong to the 
rajuhs or chiefs of small places, of which even the 
names are little known, and whose subjects are 
mostly engaged in Pcie The island of Bali 
likewise engages in this trade, through the agency 
of the Bugis. The products of the Malayan penin- 

| sula, and of all the ports of the Malacca Straits, 
‘| are also brought to Singapore ; but these may be 
termed incidental supplies, for they fluctuate much, 
both in quantity and value, 

The most re of all the trade is that with 
the islands of Rhio and Lingin, in the neighbour- 
hood of which the Dutch have a factory. This 


is carried on in the sampan boats, and the 


people of these places prefer resorting to this free 
port to dispose of their produce, rather than sell it 
to the Dutch. The number of the vessels em- 
ployed in this traffic was represented to me to be 
somewhere about five hundred, The articles 
brought from all these places are very much the 
same, and consist of pepper, rice, camphor, sago, 
coffee, nutmegs, oil, tobacco, wax, benzoin, sea- 
weed, dragon’s-blood, biche-de-mar, birds’-nests, 
tortoise-shell, diamonds, gold-dust, ls, the 
earl-oyster-shell, sandalwood, rattans, ivory, some 
hides, and articles of native manufacture, such as 
sarongs (worn asa wrapper, which come princi- 
pally from Celebes), salendongs, and lacquered 
ware. 
The foregoing detail exhibits a vast variety of 
| articles of commerce, and accounts for the employ- 
ment of the fifteen hundred, or two thousand ves- 
sels of various sizes, that are continually pouring 
| into this mart, It may readily be imagined what 
| a stir and life this commerce must create; and 
when it is considered that nearly all the various 
nations of the East resort here for the purpose of 
trade, it will not excite much astonishment that 
Singapore has grown up so rapidly in the face of 
| older and longer-established marts, which it bids 
fair to surpass, both in wealth and importance. 
The opium shops are among the most extraor- 
dinary sights in Singapore; it is inconceivable with 
what avidity the smokers seek this noxious drug at 
the shop windows. They then retire to the interior, 
where a number of sickly-looking persons, in the 
last stage of consumption, haggard, and worn down 
with care, are seen smoking. The drug is. sold in 
very small pieces, and for ten cents enough to fill 
a pipe once is obtained. With it are furnished a 
pipe, a lamp, and a couch to lie on, if such it may 
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and is in part of metal, having an interior or cup 
just large enough to contain a piece of the size of 
apea, The opium is difficult to ignite, and it re- 

uires much management in the smoker to obtain 

e necessary number of whiffs to produce intoxi- 
eation in one habituated to its use. The couch is 
sometimes a rudé bench, but more often a mat on 
the floor, with a small raised bench, Each of 
these mats in the frequented shops is generally 
ovcupied by a pair of smokers, who have a lamp 
between them, : 
par q03 shops with their nae eee ane of | 
he most disgusting spectacles I saw during our | 
extended lene although, to one who could be 
amused with human degradation, this sight could 
not have failed to afford pastime. 

It was not difficult even for a stranger to dis- 
tinguish those who have long indulged in this per- 
nicious practice, from those to whom it is yet new. 
The eagerness with which the former sought the 
mat, seized the pipe, and inhaled the smoke, 
showed a nervous anxiety to reach that point where 
forgetfulness should come. This in the novitiate 
was hut the work of a few minutes, while those 
whose organs had become accustomed wotld draw 
long whiffs and puff away until the weakened state | 
of their lungs would betray them, and cause them 
to stop to renew their breath before they were 
enabled to accomplish their wishes. I learned 
that many of the old smokers found so great a 
difficulty in inducing the action of the smoke, that 
they were accustomed to have recourse to swallow- 
ing the drug itself. ‘The Chinese only are addicted 
to this practice: the Gentoos and those of the 
Moslem faith look upon it with great horror and 


he individuals whom I have described above 
are the wealthy, who can afford to smoke the drug 
as it is found in commerce, From the difficulty 
with which it burns there is a large residuum left, 
which is carefully taken out of the pipes, and sold 
to the less opulent, who in like manner smoke it, 
though without the luxury of mats and lamps. I 
was told that there is still a poorer class of Chi- 
nese, that again use the residuum of this second 
the Chin Singupore possess every facili 
inese at every faci 
for full gratification in the smoking of this delete 
rious drug; for there is no interdiction to its intro- 
duction, and most, if not all the vessels engaged in 
smuggling it, resort there in their passages to and 
from Bengal, and many of them are owned or 
under the agency of the merchants of this place, 
It is not a little remarkable that even those who 
are en, in the trade, condemn its immoral and 
hurtful results, while others at a distance offer 
many reasons in its defence. I must say that it 
appears to me truly strange that with the scenes 
that daily offer themselves in Singapore, before the | 
eyes and under the cognizance of the governor and 
cers of the place, same steps should not be taken 
to puta stop to the practice altogether, instead of 
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be called. The pipe is of a peculiar construction, 


| making it a source of revenue, 


The population, from the most authentic re- 
turns, is in all about sixty thousand souls: of these 
forty-five thousand are Chinese, eight thousand 
Malays, seven thousand natives of India, and about 
one hundred and fifty foreigners; and only one- 
tenth of the whole are females, 
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Pestralts of Hhio, 


On my arrival at Singapore, various 


reports 
| were made to me of defects existing in the tender 


Flying-Fish, It was to be expected, after the 
arduous service she had performed; yet, having 
brought her safely thus far, I felt a natural desire 
to carry her home with us; and in this all the 
officers seemed to partake. But the idea of risking 


| the lives of her officers and crew, after the disaster 
| that had already befallen her sister craft, was not 


to be endured; and | saw that it was ne to 


have a thorough examination of her before I ven-— 
I therefore | 
ordered a survey by the most experienced persons | 
in the squadron, who, although they could not 


tured her in the homeward voyage. 


point out any conspicuous defects, were satisfied 
that from long and hard service she had become 
weakened in her frame, and that she would not 
only need much time, but a large expense, to place 
her in a fit condition to make the voyage home. I 
must say that even after I had received the report 


| L still felt a strong ifclination to persist in bring- | 
ing her back to the United States; but my final 


decision was against it. The consul was therefore 
desired to advertise her for sale, and in the mean 
time all her stores and armament were removed, 
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She was, agreeably to the notice, sold at public 
sale fur three thousand seven hundred dollars, To 
part with this veasel was unpleasant on many ac- 
counts; for she had been daily, for nearly four 
years, my first and last thought. The a ment 
I had felt for her was great; the efficient aid she 
had occasionally afforded in the ‘ormance of 
my duties, caused me to value her highly; andas 
a vessel of her class, she was almost faultless. 

By the 25th of February, we had completed fill- 
ing our water, which is here conveniently supplied 
by tank-boats; and having obtained for the 
home all the stores we needed, exeept bread, we 
made every preparation for sailing. : 
| In consequence of the short supply of the latter 

article, I determined to touch with the Vincennes 
at the Cape of Good Hope; while the two brigs 
were ordered to stop at Rio Janeiro, for the same 
purpose, as well as to obtain some further obser- 
vations, and additional specimens of natural his-— 


to J 

‘At five o'clock on the morning of the 26th, I 
took advantage of the land-breeze, and made signal 
to the Porpoise and Oregon to get under way. 
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Arren leaving Singapore, 1 determined to pass 
through the Straits of Rhio,a route which I deemed 
the shortest and best for vessels bound through 
the Straits of Sunda. We had light winds and 
rain-squalls at the entrance of the strait; but to- 
wards the afternoon we were favoured with the 
north-east breeze, which carried us rapidly on- 
ward. At night | anchored, wishing to examine 


| more particularly the charts extant, and to make 


what corrections [ might deem necessary. 

The next morning at daylight we again resumed 
our route, but in consequence of fog were obliged 
to anchor off the Dutch factory at Rhio, where a 
fort is established. This was first occupied in 
1824, after the cession of Malacca, 

The island contains but few imbhabitants, and 
those few are not inclined to come under the Dutch 
authority. From all I could learn, there is very 
litthe inducement for a vessel to resort here for 
trade, ‘The island is considered extremely un- 
healthy for foreigners during several months of the 
year. 

When the weather cleared off, we again passed 
down the strait, and on our arrival off the southern 
point of the islands, we steered for the east point 
of Lintin, which island we passed on the 28th, on 
our way to the Straits of Banca, 


On the mo of the Ist of March, we ap- 
proached the northern entrance of the Straits of 
Banca, and got a view of these low and uninterest- 
ing coasts. 

he same afternoon, we fell in with a barque, 
under Dutch colours, which refused to answer our 
hail as we passed; we immediately wore ship, and 
fired a shot; upon which they let fly all their hal- | 
yards and sheets, <A boat was sent on board with 
an officer, who discovered that she was manned b 
Malays, and that no one on board could ieak 
English; however, he managed to understand that 
they were from Palambam, Sumatra, and bound to 
Singapore. Soon afterwards, we saw the Dutch 
establishment of Mintuw; it is situated on a knoll, 
at the northern end of Banea, and had the Duteh 
flag flying over it. The greater part of Banca is 
low land; the northern end particularly sv. There | 
are, however, a few detached hills, of considerable 
altitude, which serve as sniling-marks during the 
passage through the straits, The southern end of 
the island rises, and appears to be of a different 
formation from the other parts, as its suil is thickly | 
wooded. In the forest were seen numerous clear- 
ings, where people had been and were then burn- 
ing charcoal, to obtain fuel for smelting the tin 
ores, The principal mining district lies towards 


| 
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the southern end of the island, in the swampy flat 
land at the foot of the isolated hills before men- 
tioned, The ore is usually found at the depth of 
from six to twenty feet from the surface, in layers 
that run horizontally for two or three miles; these 
vary in thickness from six to twenty inches, and 
consist of heavy granulated icles, of a dark 
metallic lustre, mixed with white sand, The strata 
above the vein consists of vegetable mould, red and 
white clay, intermixed with pebbles of white quartz, 
and white sand, like that which is found with the 


_ metal. A stratum of steatite is said to be found 


underlying these ores of tin. 

The process of working these mines is exceed- 
ingly rude; both Malays and Chinese are employed 
in Fun: but the latter are preferred on account of 
their greater perseverance and industry, I was 
told at Singapore that the amount of tin derived 
from Banea by the Dutch was not half so 18 
that obtained while it was under British 
ment, or that it is still enpable of yielding. The 
ore is washed after its removal from the veins, 
which separates the earth, and leaves only the 
metal and stones; the last are separated by hand, 
and the metal is then smelted; to effect this, huge 
piles of alternate Jayers of ore and charcoal are 
formed; the fused metal eseapes into a hole dug in 
the ground, from which it is dipped and poured 
into moulds, forming, when cool, the tin of com- 
merce. . Tin ore is found at Banca in it quan- 
tities, but its quality is inferior to that obtained 
from other places; and it rarely yields more than 
sixty per cent, of pure metal, The process of 


smelting is but seldom performed, erally not 
oftener than once or twice a be ude bellows 
of various forms are used in kindling the smelting 


fires; some of these are composed of large wooden 
cylinders with moving pistons, which give a strong 


continuous blast; others are nothing more than a 
_ bamboo tube, through which the breath is foreed 


upon the flame, The process for working the 
mines and extracting the metal from the ore, are 
similar in all the mining districts, and differ but 
little from those employed when the mines were 
first opened. 

The Sumatra shore of the Straits of Banca is 
low, and appears to be covered with a dense forest. 
Daring the night we were visited by a heavy storm 
of thunder and lightning, with much rain. The 
next morning being pleasant, we got under way 
again, and passed rapidly through the straits; the 
southern outlet, however, called the Lucepara 

, Was not attained until nearly dark, and 


| before reaching it we crossed many shoals, so near 


the surface as to leave but little water under our 
keels, An English vessel in advance of us hoisted 
a light after dark, and by taking it for our guide, 
we succeeded in passing through safely, This 
vessel was soon overtaken by us, and proved to be 
the barque Java, Lewis master, thirty-eight days 
from Batavia, and bound to Singapore. Having 
lost twelve of her crew by dysentery, and but few 
of the survivors being able to perform their duty 
in consequence, she was returning to Batavia. The 
surgeon was sent on board, and the necessary 
medicines, &c., of which they were in great want, 
were supplied, 

On the 4th of March we arrived off Hout's 
Island, at the entrance of the Straits of Sunda. 
The wind dying away, we were left at the mercy 
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of a strong current setting in towards the island. | 


We anchored to avoid danger, and lay until the 
turn of the tide; we afterwards passed round Zut- 
phen’s Island and Hog Point, anchoring for the 
night off Rajah Bassa. 

As far as my experience I can testify that 
Horsburgh’s directions for the Straits of S are 


safe and good, although perhaps not the most suit- | 


able for our navigators, for he makes the safety of 
the ship his principal aim, and gives directions so 
to navigate a class vessel as to insure it; 
whilst my countrymen, although they always read 
him, are not disposed to pursue his directions ex- 
actly, believing that in following his advice more 
time is lost than a regard to sufficient safety de- 
mands. Although such may be the case, it ought 
not to lessen the gratitude that navigators owe him 
for his East India Directory, a contribution to 
nautical information that cannot well be surpassed, 
either for general accuracy, or as regards the great 
number of satisfa directions that it contains. 
On the morning of the 6th, we again got under 
way, the men exhibiting their joy in taking this 
first real step on their homeward course, by run- 
ning up the anchor quickly to the bows, and by 
the alacrity with which they bingy their other 
duties. With a light wind the eastward, we 
stood into the Indian Ocean, between the islands 


of Pulo Bessy and Crockatoa; the day was a de- | 
lightful one, and being Sunday, when no unessen- | 


tial duty was performed, there was leisure to enjoy 
it. After divine service, the wind shifted to the 
northward and westward, and towards night we 
experienced severe squalls from that quarter, ac- 
companied by lightning and torrents of rain. . In 
the intervals between the gusts, the wind blew 
freshly, and on the morning of the 7th we found 
ourselves fairly launched on the blue waters of the 
ocean, pursuing rapidly our homeward course, 

We were now truly on our route for home, and 
finding that the brigs detained us by their slower 
rate of sailing, 1 determined to company with 
them, having some days previously given them 
directions what course to pursue in such an event, 


We accordingly made all the sail that could be | 


carried, and soon left them behind us. 
On the 23rd, Benjamin Vanderford, master’s 


mate, died. During the cruise, I had often expe- | 


rienced his usefulness, and now tted his loss, 


| He had formerly been in command of various ships 


sailing from Salem, and had made many voyages 
to the Feejee Islands, During our stay there he 


was particularly useful in superintending all trade | 


earried on to supply the ships; he always proved 
himself a good officer, and was one for whom I felt 
a great regard. He had a presentiment of his own 
death, and had long been impressed with the 
opinion that he would not survive to return to his 
country, His death uced a great impression 
upon Vendovi, for Mr, Vanderford was the only 
person with whom that chief could converse, and a 
sort of attachment had sprung up between them, 
arising from the officer's long residence with Tanoa 
at Ambau, and his familiarity with the manners 
and customs of the Feejee Islands, Besides, Ven- 
dovi looked forward to his becoming a protector on 
their arrival in the United States. While con- 
versing with Mr. Vanderford, some time before 
his death, he expressed his willingness to take 
charge of Vendovi, and to befriend him on our 
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arrival at home; for, although the Feejeeans had 


Rempaieg him of all his , they had never- 
theless 
refraining from devouring him, he felt some grati- 
tude, and would have shown it to Vendovi. 
. gen Veoy ee not be ed to look at 
is friend’s corpse; his spirits evidently flagged; a 
marked change came ove him; and he no doubt 
felt as though he bad lost his only friend. His own 
disease, henceforward, made rapid strides towards 
a fatal termination, and he showed that such was 
the case by his total disregard of every thing that 
around him, as well as by his moping, 
melancholy look. On the 24th, the remains of 
Mr. Vanderford were committed to the deep, with 
the usual service and honours. The same day we 
experienced a current to the north-west; and the 
crew, after having been for ten days afflicted with 
colds and influenza, began rapidly to recover. 

On the 12th of yi arrived off False Bay. 
The temperature of the surface water was reduced 
to 64°, and the current was setting us rapidly to 
the north-north-west, The fog and mist that now pre- 
vailed, prevented my observations for ascertaining 
the rate of the current from being as accurate as 
I desired ; the results, such as they were, gave it 
a velocity of more than a mile per hour, 

On the 13th, no observations could be obtained 
on account of the fog and mist ; aud our situation 
became rather a perplexing one. On making trial 
of the current, we found that it was drifting us to 
the north at the rate of eighteen miles in twenty- 
four hours. Soundings were obtained in eighty- 
five fathoms. ‘The temperature of the surface 
water fell to 54°. Towards evening it cleared up, 
and our situation was obtained by bearings, which 
placed us off Snake’s Head, about twelve miles to 
the southward and westward of the Lion’s Head, 
Believing that my only chance of making Table 
Bay was by keeping as close to the shore as 
possible, I kept the ship on soundings during the 
night, and at daylight stood in through a thick 
fog for what I felt sure must be the position of 
Green Point. While under way, we fell in with a 
fleet of small fishing-boats lying at anchor. Their 
crews were catching a species of bass, as fast as 
they could haul in their lines. Immense numbers 
of birds, such as albatrosses, petrels, and gulls, 
surrounded the boats, and were feeding on the 
small fish and offal thrown overboard from them. 
The fish caught here are salted, and being after- 
wards dried, furnish no inconsiderable portiun of 
the food of the lower orders of the colony. One 
of the fishermen was desired to come on board, 
and after he had satisfied me that some reliance 
might be placed in him as a pilot, he was re- 
tained with us. Under his guidance we stood on, 
and as the fog began to break away reached our 
anchorage, having passed close to the lighthouse 


and Green Point, the western point of Table Bay. | 


The captain of the port, Commander Bance, R.N., 
boarded us soon after we had anchored, I was 
glad to see this gentleman, to whom I felt under 
obligations, for civilities and kindness shown me 
some eighteen years previously, during a cruise off 
the const of Peru. 

An officer was despatched by me to call upon, 
and report our arrival to Sir George Thomas 
Napier, governor of the colony. 

The falling of the ball at the Royal Observatory 


saved his life, mad for that, or rather for | 
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Cape Town. 
afforded us an opportunity for comparing the time 
as shown by our ometers with of the 


Cape, Of this we took advantage, and found that 
our time-keepers had performed well. 

The view of Cape Town and its vicinity from 
the anchorage, is remarkable, and the whole 
seems novel, Directly in its rear rise the perpen- 
dieular sides of Table Mountain, while on either 
hand are seen the crags of the Lion’s Head and 
Devil's Peak ; the former usually overhung by a 
are cloud, which often covers the whole town 
with its broad shadow. These mountsins are com- 
posed of a dark reddish-gray sandstone, and ex- 
cepting immediately at their base, and close to the 
rear of the town, show but little signs of vegeta- 
tion. Here and there pretty straw-coloured cot- 
tages are scattered among the foliage. 

The anchorage, which is at some distance from 
the beach, was, at the time of our arrival, oceu- 
pied by a large number of vessels, which some- 
what surprised me, for at this season of dhe year 
the bay is often visited by northers, which have in 
former years done much damage, and caused the 
loss of many lives. I was informed, however, that 
but little apprehension is now felt on their ac- 
count, for ships are at the present time well pro- 
vided with chain cables, and can hold their ground. 
Two quays extend from the beach into the bay, 
affording facility to lighters to discharge and take in 
their cargoes at all times of the tide. 

The town itself shows many traces of its origi- 
nal occupants. ‘The houses, with their prim little 
stoops, porches, and gables to the street, reminding 
me strongly of those built by the early settlers of 
New York and Albany. But few of the streets 
eee ged sidewalks, ie many of them oe ae 

wed at all, causing them, in uence of the 
arid oieae to be nakle dee in dust Nine-tenths 
a Dutch look, and 
rere, of ane are unable te speak any sce eae 
their original language, while to # large number o 
them the epithet “ boors,” so commonly bestowed, 
is quite applicable, The town is laid out with re- 
gularity, many of the streets crossing each other 
at right angles, and some are of respectable width, 
Rows of oak, poplar, and pine trees line the sides 
of the pri aap avenues, Many contain shops, 
which are well supplied with the usual varicties of 
European goods. and vines are cultivated 
in front of the honses, and their blossoms and fruit, 
although within reach of all, are respected, The 
houses are painted of various colours, without any 
regard to taste, and are of a clean though anti- 
quated appearance. No two of them are alike, 
yet their styles are so marked, that the gael 
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whence their builders came may be judged w 
tolerable certainty from each. Badly-painted signs 
areas numerots as in our own country, and vanes 
pants in every direction surmount the gables, 

he Dutch costume still prevails among the inha- 
hitants, and afforded us much amusement. In the 
schools the Dutch language is still taught; though 
in many the English is a branch education. 
Considering the number of years that this colony 
has been under the British dominion, it surprised 
me to find that a knowledge of the Dutch was 
much more necessary than that of English, while 
dealing with the inhabitants, 

There are two hotels in Cape Town, the Royal 
George and the Victoria, both kept on the English 
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| for the time being, The government is nominally 


_ the salutary regulations made by one, have, with- 


_that the changes in its administration have been 
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plan. The former we frequented during our short 
stay, and found it comfortable, although far inferior 
to what might have been expected from the size 


of the town, 

The a of Good Hope was originally settled by 
the Dutch in 1652; captured by the British in 
1795; restored again after the peace of Amiens in 
1802; again taken possession of in 1606; and finally 
ceded to Great Britain in 1815. During its occu- 
pation as a Dutch colony, it had twenty-eight go- 
vernors, and since it has been under British rule 
it has had eighteen. By this it will be perceived 


frequent, and what might naturally be expected to 
follow, the policy and character of its governors 
have been vacillating. It has been generally ruled 
very much after the ideas of those who presided 


vested in the governor, and an executive and legis- 
lative council, who are all appointed by the crown, 
or with its approbation and consent, 

Under this system of government it has been the 
misfortune of the Cape colony to be placed; and the 
advantages it has possessed under some, have been 
counterbalanced by others, and not unfrequently 


out any apparent reason, in the minds of the colo- 
nists, been annulled or set aside by others; which, 
of course, has tended to foment discord and produce 
a feeling of opposition to British rule: this has pre- 
vented the advancement of the colony, and retarded 
its usefulness by giving license to crime that other- 
wise would not have existed, 

Of late years, however, although the government 
still remains the same, yet they have been more 
fortunate in the individuals who have presided over 
it, In regarding the British colonial system, it 
appears remarkable that the British nation, gene- 
rally so mindful of political rights, should place it 
in the power of distant governors to rule their 
colonists with almost despotic sway, and their 
growth and rise to be at the option of any one in- 
dividual, who may arbitrarily crush or paralyse the 
efforts of industry and the development of re- 
sources, Many of the inhabitants of the Cape 
complain of this polity, but look forward to the 
adoption, in the course of time, of an elective 
legislative body, which will give them some share 
in the government, and prevent not only misrule, 
but undue taxation and a misapplication of its funds | 
in the various improvements which government 
may authorize. 

The executive council consists of seven mem- 
bers, including the governor, who is the presiding 
officer ; and the legislative council of thirteen, 
composed of the members of the executive council | 
and five additional unofficials, who are themselves 
residents of the colony,named by the governor, and 
appointed by the crown. 

esame kind of government may be said to 
exist now asin New South Wales, of which T have 
had occasion to speak when treating of that colony; 
and itis thought to be equally inefficient, and to 
require reform. 

One of the circumstances that had agitated the 
respectable portion of this colony, has been the 
publication of the authentic Cape records, Many 


entered warmly into the scheme at first, but it was 


goon perceived what the developments were likely 
to be, and that many who had played a conspicuous 


part in the history of the colony, were about to have 
all their public as well as private acts brought to 
light; and this has raised a strong opposition to the 


| continuance of the publication. The editor, Donald 


Moodie, Esq.,in the year previous to our visit, 


made an appeal, stating the difficulties that he had 


encountered, and adding, that he would in conse- 
quence be obliged to give up the task, Some of 
the numbers were sent me by a friend, which I 
took the more interest in perusing, as exhibiting 


| the history of the tribe of Hottentots, which may 


be now deemed almost extinct, so far as the civilized 
and settled portions of the colony extend. Many 
disreputable actions on the part of all those who 
have been engaged were here exposed, and I am 
not at all surprised that the official incumbent, as 
well as others, should exert all their interest to 
effect its suppression; however, as many of these 
statements are now before the public, it would be 
desirable that they should be gone through with, 
that there may be a full understanding of the traus- 
actions that have now come to light, in order to 
have a full knowledge of the state of the affairs of 
the colony, as well in relation to the governor as to 
those who have been employed under the govern- 
mental authority, whether missionaries or officials. 
Like the secret details of all colonies, they will show 
a great deal of misrule, inhumanity, and want of 
system, in the conduct of affairs. The opposing 
interests are such that the whole will probably be 
exposed. The colonists, on the one side, feeling 
themselves mua charged with cruelty and per- 
secution of the unfortunate natives, desire that all 
the investigations that have taken place may be 
brought before the public; while, on the other 
hand, those who are or have been in any way con- 
nected with the government, are, from all accounts, 
disposed to the suppression of this ge RT - 
evidence. Were I desirous of showing the dark 
side of the picture, I might insert here a few ex- 
tracts that would startle the many who now boast 
of their philanthropic actions, and are disposed to 
condemn the actions of others in re to slavery, 


Sh 


who are, in comparison, far less guilty of wrong to | 


the interests of humanity. Those who are dis- 
posed to look further into these subjects, may con- 
sult “Specimens of the Authentic Records of the 
Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, relative to the 
Aboriginal Tribe; together with an Inquiry into 
the Justice and ediency of publishing the re- 
maining Portion of those Records, by Donald 
Moodie: Cape of Good Hope, 1841.” 

On the morning after my arrival I called on his 
excellency the governor, at the government-house, 
where I had the honour of an introduction to Sir 

Napier, His reception was kind and frank. 
With him I passed a pleasant half hour. Sir George 
is one of the heroes of the Peninsular War, and 
bears the marks of his activity in those well-con- 
tested conflicts, in the loss of an arm, He showed 
me over the apartments, which, however, are not 
now occupied, as he was living at his country-seat, 
They appear convenient, and afford from the win- 
dows a view of the government demesne, which is 
quite pretty, planted as it is with fine old oaks; 
of it is kept as a public walk, whieh the citizens 

vent on holidays in large numbers. The Ca 
station has never been a popular one, from the 
want of society; but of late years very many per- 
sons from India have made it a resort for the reco- 
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very of their health, and ina measure supplied the 
deficiency in this respect. ‘he offices for the 
transaction of government business are in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the government-house, 
and within the precincts is also a college for the 
education of the youths of the colony; it has several 
essors, but | understood all those who desire to 
have their children well educated send them to 
England. 
The barracks are extensive, and well built, and 
have a large area in front as a parade-ground, 
There are several other buildings going up, for the 
accommodation of the troops, and hospitals for the 
sick, all handsome and well situated. I regret to 
say that as much cannot be said for the town prison, 
nor for the buildings appropriated to the police de- 
partment, custom-house, and harbour-master’s de- 
ment: al) these bear the marks of what Cape 
Town was, and stand in strong contrast to the 


modern improvements. 


Formerly the municipal government of Ca 
Town consisted of a president, four members, the 


| town treasurer, and a secretary, The president 
succeeded by | 


was elected for two years, and waa 
the senior member of the hoard. This board was 
dissolved, apparently for no sufficient reason, for 
every one was satisfied with its usefulness in con- 
trolling Bhi various duties appertaining to a cor- 


porate body. 

The ria is now divided into twelve districts, 
and each district into four wards, over each of 
which there is a commissioner, and four ward- 
masters, chosen bythe people. The first form the 
upper board, and the last the lower, and each have 


| a chairman and deputy chairman, who, among 


other duties, act as appraisera of property, on 
which the taxes are assessed equal to three-quarter 
— in the pound. By the statistical tables pub- 
ished, it appears that the valuation of property of 
Cape Town reaches the sum of one | 
hundred and thirty-six thousand pounds, 
The municipal regulations now seem to be 
excellent, and are more or less under military 
control. The police has been organized on the 
pe of the police of London, and its efficiency is 
ighly spoken of, From all the information I 
eould gather, crime has very much decreased in 
both the Cape district and colony, The statistics 
of crime show but few cases. The quarterly sitting 
o the grand jury took place during our visit, and 
there were but six presentments, viz., one for cul- 
pable homicide, two assaults with intent to harm, 
one robbery, one theft, or receiving stolen goods, 
and one frandulent insolvency; and this within a 
district containing fifty thousand inhabitants, 
There are great complaints about the adminis- 
tration of the laws of the colony; the English 


‘illion six 


cy now prevails so far as to allow counsel to 
apa erie 


The trial by jury is established; 


| seven of the twelve must be present, and it re- 


quires a majority of these only to convict; if more 
than seven are present, nnd the jury are divided 
equally, the prisoner is acquitted. The Dutch 
criminal code formerly in force has been modified 
by the English, so far as respects some punish- 
ments; torture, for instance, has been done away 
with. The crimes of murder, high treason, coun- 
terfeiting, and rape, are punished with death; thefts 
af large amount, assault, robbery, and the like, are 
punished by transportation; while, for other and 
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| market duties, tithes on wine 
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Taxes. 


minor crim ene ee ers are om as con- 
victs on Robben's land, working in Sect; 
for less offences, flogging and imprisonment are 
inflicted. 

On the other hand, the English civil law has 


been modified by that of the Dutch: this has in- 


creased litigation, in consequence of the absurd 
manner in which boundaries were formerly laid 
off; such, for instance, as estimating by the dis- 
tance a man could walk in an hour, or canter with 
his horse. ; 

Another source of complaint, which amused me 
not a little, was the administration of justice by a 
supreme court, over which a chief justice and two 
puisne judges preside; two of these are English, 
while the t is a Scotchman; the consequence 
is, the English judges administer the law after the 
English code, while the Seotch judge follows that 
of Scotland, which often renders the decision dia- 
metrically opposite: and it is impossible for the 
adyoeate or client to know by what judge or law 
his case is to be tried, It was said, I know not 
with what truth, that high connexions have been 
considered more suitable qualifications fur the 
office than legal knowledge. The salaries do not 
exceed fifteen hundred and two thousand pounds 
annually. ; 

There are in the Cape colony eight districts. 
Each of these is governed by a commissioner or 
civil magistrate, who is assisted by justices of the 
peace, These districts are again subdivided into 
veld cornetcies. The cornetcies are governed by a 
petty magistrate, who is called = veld cornet. 
These extend over a distance of about twenty 
miles, and under him is organized the militia 
force, in ease it should be called out, It is the 
duty of the latter to meet the crores of the 
higher government officers for supplies, &c, There 
is little liberty allowed the inhabitants of the dis- 
tricta, who are restricted from all acts that might 
in any way tend to give expression to their senti- 
ments; not even are they allowed to hold a public 
meeting, and all kinds of prosecutions are 
to the capital for final decision, At the Cape they 
have a vice-admiralty court for the trial of offences 
on the high seas. The commissioner of the dis- 
trict, and others holding office, are appointed under 
the great seal, who are each empowered to grant 
licenses of marriage, and do other civil acts, and 
have associated with them the justices of peace, 
as well as the veld cornets, 

The taxes are represented as being onerous; 
there is, for instance, a capitation tax of six shil- 


attendant on them, 
| area There 
is a tax on all incomes exceeding thirty pounds, of 
two per cent,; in addition to these are the stamp 
duties, water taxes, house eee auction duties, 
: ¢ grain, in short, 
on every thing that is sold; all papers executed, 
transfers of propane promissory notes, bon 
and licenses of all kinds; indeed, it would be diffi- 
eult to mention any thing exempted from the all- 
pervading taxation which here prevails, On 
inquiring the cost of articles, it is invariable to 
account for the price, by adding that the article ia 
taxed, The people are even taxed for permission 
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lings annually, on all free males and females, above | 
| the age of sixteen, Those in the employ of the | 
government are exempt, as well as the servants | 
orses and carriages of all 

| kinds are taxed from two to four 


| sessed a full knowledge 
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to leave the colony; and L was told it was neces- 
sary to pay a tax to take a bath, 


The whole revenue raised amounts to 130,000/., 


and the expenditures do not exeeed 125,000/, 


In order to lessen the weight of the taxation, it 


| was in agitation at the time of our visit to increase 
the duties on imports, which are about three per 


cent, ad valorem, on English articles, and ten per 


| cent, on foreign 


The circulation is a paper one of the denomina- 
tion of rix-dollars, valued at one shilling and six- 
pence, There are no notes less than twelve rix- 
dollars, equal toa pound. ‘The monetary concerns 
of the colony have undergone many vicissitudes, 
and numerous experiments have been made, all 
tending to produce a want of confidence, Govern- 
ment, until within a few years, had the entire con- 
trol of the discount banks, and through them pos- 


business, and it is said did not fail to use it in an 
arbitrary manner, producing revulsions in the 
monetary affairs of the colony that were highly 
prejudicial to the commercial community, causing 
much distress, and in some cases ruin, of which 
many feel the effects to this day. 

This state of thi ve rise to the establish- 
ment of banks exclusively under the control of 
private individuals; there are two of these corpo- 
rations, bearing the title of the “Cape of Good 
Hope Bank,” with a capital of 70,000/., and the 


| “South African Bank,” whose capital amounts to 


100,0002.; the capital of each is all paid in, and no 
part of it can be withdrawn. ‘The latter is not a 
bank of issue. A general statement of their affairs 
is aunually made to the proprietors, Interest is 
paid on deposits remaining longer than a certain 
specified time, Inviolable secresy is observed with 
regard to individual accounts, and each person 


' connected with the institution signs a promise to 


that effect. These banks afford every facility within 
the bounds of prudence to those dealing with them, 
even carrying the spirit of accommodation so far 


as to keep early hours for the benefit of the agri- 


culturists who frequent the market. 

This new system is found to work admirably, 
and handsome dividends to the proprietors. 
[t gratified me to learn that the bic of Ca 
Town is chiefly indebted to Isaac Chase, Esq., the 
United States consul, for the adoption of this bank- 
ing system, 1 had many interesting conversations 
with him on the subject, and also conversed with 
others, inhabitants of the colony, who expressed 
themselves highly pleased with the snecess of these 
institutions, while at the same time they acknow- 
ledged their obligations to our commercial agent. 

Wine is the great staple of the colony ; but 
many of the vine-growers have been ruined, in 
consequence of the vacillating policy pursued by 
the home government, with regard to this bran 


| of ipdustry. ‘Trusting to the promises made by 


the government, a vast amount of capital was in- 
vested in the business, and the annual production 
was in a short time tripled, This state of things 


continued for about ten years; but in the year 


1825 a change of policy took place, and the protec- 
tion was diminished more than one-half; and at 


| the same time a further reduction was proposed in 


the bounty. As a natural consequence, a depreci- 
ution in all the wine estates took place, and the 


| loss of much property ensued. This was made 


of the affairs of men in | 


| 


more unpleasant to the Cape colonists by a propo- | 
sition to put a duty on Cape wines, that Societe 
the effect of placing them at a higher ae than 
those of foreign wines. The colonists are still very 
sensitive upon the subject of wine, and the treat- 
ment they have received ; not only have they to 
complain of bad faith on the part of the govern- 
ment, but the constant efforts of others to d 
their wines, some of which are produced of as fine 
a quality as those in any other part of the world ; 
but there is some foundation for the disparaging 
reports that have been circulated, for quantities 
have certainly been sent abroad that had been very 
much adulterated. 

The Cape colony, both as to soil and climate, is 
well adapted to the raising of all descriptions of 
wines, from the light German and French, to those 
of Madeira and Sherry. 

In consequence of the reverses the colonists 
have met with in the wine trade, they have be- | 
gun to turn their attention to the rising of sheep; 
the colony has been found to be well adapted to | 
those producing fine wool, and the investments 
that have been made in them bid fair to be pro- 
fitable. 

Wheat and maize are also cultivated, partien- 
larly on the mountains near the Cape, where 
these grains grow in great perfection, and are 
raised in sufficient quantities to meet the con- 
sumption of the colony, and to be exported in con- 
siderable quantity to the Mauritius, The wheat | 
now used is of a hard and flinty kind, and effee- 
tually resists the attacks of insects, as well as the 


| rust, which were formerly troublesome. 


The other chief productions are fruit, oil, and 
provisions. 

One great obstacle is opposed to this colony ever 
becoming a great producer of wool, and that is the 
immense distances and the almost total want of 
communications. So bad are the roads and so 
great the hindrances, that the wonder is, not that 
there is so little internal trade, but how transpor- 
tation is effected at all. Were it not for the en 
and perseverance of the early colonists, and the 
hardy breed of cattle that they possess, communi- 
cation hetween distant parts of the colony would 
be nearly impossible. Some opinion may be formed 
of the state of the roads and the difficulties to 
surmount, by the fact that fourteen pair of oxen 
are frequently attached to a small wagon. 

The ox used in Africa seems to me to be of 
an entirely different breed from the animal we 
are accustomed to see in our country. Their 


|legs are much longer in proportion to their 


bodies, lank and bare bones, with immense horns ; 


and their gait, instead of a slow walk, is often a 
trot, 


The whole of the foreign trade of the colony 
passes through Cape Town. The value of im- 
ports is estimated at one and a half million 
sterling, and that of exports amounts to upwards | 
of a million. The vessels engaged in this trade 
number about six hundred, whose tonnage 
amounts to one hundred and eighty thousand tons, 
The total revenue from customs, in the year 
1840, was forty-two thousand eight hundred and | 
seventy-seven pounds, The oo consist of 
wine, wool, ivory, whale-oil, hides, tallow, and 
aloes. These are either brought to Cape Town 
from the interior in wagons, or in small vessels 
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Hottentots, 


from Algoa Bay, They are sold by auction, in 
the market-place, every Saturday. is mode of 
effecting sales is almost universal, The services 
of auctioneers are of course in request, and in 
addition to their legitimate trade they receive de- 
posits and make advances on merchandize com- 
mitted to their charge, The government taxes on 
es by auction amount to a large sum, and no 
article can be sold unless a tax is paid; for any 
infraction of this Inw there is a heavy penalty, to 
he collected by the market-master, who is appointed 
by the government, and who superintends the 
collection of the dues according to a tariff which 
is published. 
here is a great want of labourers in the colony; 
and since the abolition of slavery, this scarcity has 
very much increased, for it is found that those who 
have been manumitted are not disposed to work 
more than is nm to provide themselves with 
food. The attempt has been made, and arrange- 
ments I believe were in pro or contem- 
asia to bind as apprentices the captured slaves 
rought into the island of St. Helena, to those who 
were willing to receive them, at the Cape of Good 
Hope. The governor of St. Helena, Colonel H. 
Trelawny, was well disposed to this plan, and it | 
was understood was co-operating with the autho- 
rities of the Cape to carry it fully into effect, Five 
years is to be the term of 0 ae a How- 
ever much the authorities incline to this plan, the 
wisdom of it is much doubted by a large number 
of the inhabitants of the colony, who allege, that 
although it may answer the purpose of giving re- 
lief, yet this benefit will not be permanent, and in 
a few years they may be overburdened with a 


population of blacks, who will be little inclined to | 


labour, and may be a great impediment to the in- 
troduction of a class of free labourers, who might 


| be permanently beneficial to the towns as well as to 


the interior. 

In the inhabitants of Cape Town, although one 
sees a great variety of costume and figure, yet a 
true Hottentot of full blood is said to be but rarely 
met with. Some,indeed, were pointed out as such; 
but, although they seemed to have the distinguish- 
ing marks that are generally impressed upon us as 
coeuirapenca he on further inquiry they did not 
prove to be really so, 

The men are represented as being very much 
attached to their sheep-skin cloak or caross. Those 
that we saw were remarkable for field high and 

inent eheek-bones and a chin; they are 
nee aitat inclined to steady pono Pama the at- 
tending of cattle, and the indolent and wandering 
life in which they pass their time, suit their dispo- 
sition. They at times hire themselves = pan 
farmers, receiving cattle as wages. In the colony 
they do not are very high character for honesty 
aad, faithfulness, They are expert drivers of 
wagons, but are otherwise careless and inattentive. 
They are deemed an improvident race, though 
there are some instances of their showing great 
attachment to individuals who have treated them 
well, Their numbers now are variously stated; 
but little dependence is to be placed on the accounts 
given, as is evident by their ranging from ten to 
thirty thousand. 

Upwards of thirty thousand slaves in the colony 
have been manumitted; but the suecess of these as 
free labourers is by no means encouraging. The 
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| limits of the colony. These have freq 


/ 
Caffro tribes. 


cooleys or bearers have regular employment, but 
the great majority of these are Malays or people 
from India, 


I had the pleasure of becoming acquainted with 
Mr. Thompson, the intelligent African traveller, 
to whom the world is indebted for his interesting 
accounts of the Bushmen, and the chief knowledge 
we have of the interior of the colony, We are 
indebted to his exertions, through the liberality 
and joint action of some gentlemen of the Cape, 
for the many attempts that have been made to 
penetrate into the interior of Africa. When the 
difficulties and perils of such efforts are duly con- 
sidered, it is not surprising that so little success has 
heen met with in the various expeditions under- 
taken with this view. To those who would wish to 
seek adventure, the exploration of Africa offers at 

t a wider and more novel field than any 
other portion of the world. 

The colonial government has of late years had 
much trouble with the Caffre tribes on the eastern 
uently made 
incursions, and driven off the cattle of the settlers, 
in revenge for the injuries they have sustained 
from the whites, The usual result is taking place; 
here, as elsewhere, civilized man is driving the 
savage before him, and occupying their hunting- 
grounds for permanent agriculture. The mis- 
sionaries have in some cases pushed their esta- 
blishments among these savage races, and from 
them the accounts of the Caffres have been mostly 
derived. Their appearance as well as character 
seem to indicate a totally different origin from the 
negro and Hottentot tribes, One of the marked 

uliarities about them is that they avoid marry- 
ing the women of their own tribe, preferring to 
purchase wives from their neighbours, for whom 
they barter their cattle. Tamboukie women are 
preferred, although they are described as very 
ugly, being short, stout in the body, and having 
strong muscular limbs, 

Those who have visited the country of the 
Caffres, describe them as extremely hospitable, 
and very cheerful in their dispositions. They 
mostly go naked, particularly during the heat of 
summer, though they wear the caross of skin in 
the winter. Their arms consist of the spear and 
club, with a shield of bull’s-hide to protect the 
person. Their principal food is the milk of their 
herds, which they value beyond: any thing else; 
they are a pastoral peuple, and the cattle-fold is 
considered the great place of honour, so much so 
that their chiefs are always found to occupy it. 
They have of late years obtained many horses ; 
formerly they used the ox for riding, and this 
animal is said to have been even trained by them 
for the race, 

The part of South Africa occupied by the Caffres 
enjoys a delightful climate, and they, consequently, 
need but little protection from the weather; and 
their huts are rudely constructed. 

Of late years the settlers at Port Natal, on the 
eastern coast, who are surrounded by the Caffre 
tribes, set themselves ip as a sort of independent 
community, believing they were beyond the limits 
of the colony ; they enacted laws and regulations, 
issued their declaration of independence, invited 
settlers, and for a time committed many atrocities 
on the Caffres. The Cape government, deeming it 
was advisable to check this disorderly spirit, sent 


| and sprouts are removed, to give free access to 


| for the fourth. 'To 


the eastward ; most of the residences are 


Visit to Constantia. 


an expedition to assert their proper supremacy. 

Troops were proceedigg to Port Natal at the time 

of our visit. 
During our stay we visited, as all strangers do, 


teen miles from Town, There are three 
small estates that this name, viz. High, 
Great, and Little Constantia, The country we 
passed through, although barren and sandy, was 
apparently well settled: the village of Wynberg is 
the residence of many persons who come here to 
enjoy the delightful air that generally blows from 


tty 
cottages, and some have the appearance of hand. 
some villas ; they all have an air of neatness and 
comfort about them. Ouks and the pine are 
almost the only trees met with, and one is some- 
what surprised that even these should be found ; 
for the country is, to appearance, a barren waste, 
and many miles of it are quite unproductive for 
agriculture. The scarlet heath, blue oxalis, and 
the yellow composite, not only enliven this waste, 
hut give it somewhat the character of the flowery 
prairies of Oregon. The sandy soil looked like the 
sea-shore, and bears indubitable marks of having 
been once covered by the ocean. 

The estates of Constantia lie east of the Table 
Mountain, on False Bay, and from their peculiar 
situation are adequately watered by the mists con- 
densed by that lofty mountain. ‘The soil of these 
estates is far from being rich, but is rather a light 
and in some places a gravelly soil. The graperies 
lie for the most part on the slope to the south-east, 
while some are situated on the low lands, which 
are carefully ditched to preserve them dry. They 
are divided into fields of some four or five acres 
each ; the grape-vines are planted in rows four 
feet apart, they are never permitted to grow higher 
than three feet, and the whole is kept free from 
grass and weeds. In the spring, the vines are 
pruned ; the grapes come to maturity in April ; 
while they are growing, all unnecessary leaves 


the sun and air, and full advantage of the growth 
of the parent stock. 

The grapes are allowed to remain on the vines 
until almost converted into raisins: they are then 
carefully examined, and all the decayed and bruised 
ones epee” yanks bein, prepa ane sume 
process is or expressing the ere as at 
Madeira; but they Sate in some eee attuned a 
step, and use the serew-press, The buildings for 
the storage of the wines are of one story, and 
arranged into three apartments ; two of these are | 
appropriated to the manufacture of the wine, and 
the third to that which is kept ripening for sale. 
The wines are of four kinds, Pontac, Frontignac, 
and the white and red Constantia. These are 
named in the order of their celebrity and price, 
which is usually a fixed one: the wine here is sold 
by the aam and half aam, equivalent to a barrel 
and half burrel; the cost for the last quantity is 
one hundred dollars for the first kind, eighty-five 
for the second, wees, for the third, and sixty 

V. Renen, Esq., the pro- 
prietor of the High Constantia, we are indebted 
for many attentions. The grounds of Constantia 
were ornamented with some plaster statues of 
Hottentots and Caffres, which were said to repre- 
sent the true type of these natives, 
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Cape observatory. 
Ascent of Table Mountain, 903 


I paid a visit to the Cape observatory, famous 
from the Isbours of Sir dohn Herschell, on the 
southern constellations, It is now in charge of 'T, 


| Maclear, Esq., who was at the time of our visit 
the estate of Constantia ; it is situated about thir- | 


absent, being engaged in the measurement of an 
are of meridian. His assistant Mr. Smyth, 
and Lieutenant Wilmot, of the magnetic observa- 
tory, showed us the instruments. Licutenant 
Wilmot has four non-commissioned artillery officers 
for his assistants, The day of our visit happened 
to be term-day, when an almost uninterrupted 


series of observations are taken ; our stay was 


therefore but short, as I was disinclined to inter- 
rupt the constant duties of the observers. During 
our visit at the observatory, the weather was beau- 
tifully clear; no clouds were to be seen except 
over the Table Mountain, and objects viewed 
across the sandy plain were much distorted by 
refraction. 

The botanists attached to the expedition at- 
tempted, during our stay, to ascend to the top of 
Table Mountain; but having taken a path different 
from that usually pursued, they were arrested by 
the perpendicular wall when about six hundred | 
feet below the top. A great collection of botanical 
specimens amply repaid them for their disappoint- 
ment. They visited the valley between Table 


Mountain and the Devil’s Peak, and found it to 


consist of a dry spongy soil, densely covered with 
rutacee, intermixed with low bushes of heath, 
thymelacesw, diosmas, and composite, having a 
close resemblance and analogy to the upland bogs 
of New Zealand. 
The drives around Cape Town are pleasant; the 
one to Green Point is the most agreeable: this isa 
ling village, with the houses having pretty 
garuens in front, laid out in the English style: the 
istant view of the ocean, with the heavy surf 
breaking upon the rocky coast, are fine objects to 
sete The sides and tops of the hills in the 
rear are bare of trees, but the roads are lined with 
cacti of large growth, giving to the scenery a de- 
cidedly tropical character. Green Point has a 
municipal government, and elects its commissioner 


| and ward-masters in the same manner as Cape 
| Town, 


The light-house is within this district: it 
is quite unworthy of the name, being decidedly the 
most inferior British establishment I have seen, 
This surprised me the more, because there is here 
a necessity for a brilliant light. 

here is a commercial exchange at Cape Town, 
possessing a public library, consisting of about 
thirty thousand volumes, and containing a reading- 
room, as well as a large hall, which is used for the 
public meetings and festivities of the inhabitants, 
. Different sects of Christians are vying with each 
other, to carry civilization and the Gospel to the 
tribes in the interior; but, as usual, there are many 
who deny the purity of their principles, and 

| scandalous reports concerning their opera- 

tions. 

The walks near the town are pretty, and kept in 
neatorder, One that leads along the brook in the 
rear of the town, whose banks are occupied by hosts 
of washerwomen, is iarly picturesque; a8 soon 
as you ascend to the top of the hill, you overlook 
the town, bay, and shipping, and gain a view of the 
sandy plain and distant mountains, with Robben’s 
Island and Green Point in the distance, 

Among the objects of interest at the Cape, is the 
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Botanical Garden of the Baron von Ludwig. To 
his liberality we are much indebted for plants and 
seeds; and in fact every thing that our botanists 
desired was placed at their disposition. The gar- 
den is surrounded by a brick wall, and situated 
near the foot of the Lion’s Rump; its soil was 
originally poor, but it has been much enriched by 
manure. The collection of plants, both native and 
exatic, is good, but the season of flowers was over, 
The native bulbs, which form the great beauty of 
the oo! here, had passed, and but a few 
amaryllide, and some varieties of the oxalis, re- 
mained in bloom, Many curious specimens of 


African planta were noticed, particularly some 


zamins, strelitzias, aloes, and testudinarias, Of the 
former we brought home a fine specimen, whose 
fruit, which resembles in shape a large pine-apple, 
is eaten by the bushmen, and is said to be palatable 
when properly prepared. The collection of East 
Indian plants was in fine order, and numerous 
specimens of the cacti attracted our notice, 

The portion of ground allotted as a flower-garden 
contains a fine collection of roses and dahlias, of 
ornamental shrubs and annuals. There is also a 
vegetable-garden, while fruit-trees are interspersed 
here and there throughout the whole. The pro- 
prietor furnishes ticketa of admission to all who 
desire them; but his rules and regulations as to the 
hour of entrance, and respeesag the police of the 
garden, must be strictly observ 

The plants furnished us by the baron have 
flourished admirably since our return, 

If one were to full relianee on the asser- 
tions of its inhabitants, Cape Town and the sur- 
rounding country possess a perfection of climate to 
be met with in no other part of the world; but this, 


| itis to be regretted, is not fully corroborated by the 


testimony of the meteorological registers that have 
been kept, as well as the experience of those who 
have written upon the subject. It has many pecu- 
liarities, and may be termed rather a cold elimate 
for its latitude. The mean temperature throughout 
the year is 674°. The extremes vary 10° above and 
as much below the mean. Itisclassed by its inha- 
bitants under the warm and equable climates; yet, 
notwithstanding, in many situations, it is extremely 
variable: the ‘celaransest will fluctuate ten de- 
grees in as many minutes, producing an unplea- 
sant sensation of cold; this is owing to the chilly 
winds that sweep down from the Table Mountain 
in blasts, to equalize the density of the atmosphere 
rarefied by being in contact with the heated soil 
beneath, But little difference is observed between 
the temperature of sunshine and shade in free and 
open situations, 

This variation of climate is ascribed to the winds: 
the south-east winds prevail for the most part of the 
year, and are warm; these are su d by the 
cold winterly winds, which invariably bring fog and 
misty weather; but in viewing the situation of the 
Cape with respect to the large bodies of water 
flowing past it, it would seem more reasonable to 
impute it to the warm tropical and cold polar cur- 
rents of water, of whose existence we have given 
ample proof in the preceding pages; for if the 
winds were alone to be taken into account, that 
which comes from the south-east, in the southern 
hemisphere, ought to produce the cold, while the 
west and north-westerly winds should be 


The sudden changes of temperature mentioned 
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warm. | 
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Phenomena of refraction. 
Population of the Cape. 


above are merely local, and often confined within 


narrow limits, . 
At our anch in the bay this occurrence was 
strikingly perceptible, not only by the thermometer 


felt, still it was not soremarkable. The inhabitants 
assert that these changes occur oftenest during the 
prevalence of a strong south-east wind; but my 
own experience leads me to believe that they take 
place during the night, and particularly when o 
calm prin: or but a slight breeze is blowing, and 
ind 
me to the opinion that such must be the case. 
Although all seem to be aware of these variations 
of temperature, I did not learn of any observations 
that have been taken that could be relied on for 
accuracy. 

Thermometers in different parts of the town, of 
course, give very discordant results, and all meteo- 
rological observations ought to be taken in situa- 
tious as far as possible removed from tle influence 
of these changes. 


the shipping and the shore during some 
the day, and often cause damage to the small boats, 
or to the vessels themselves. Cargoes can only be 
taken in or discharged with safety in the morning, 
previous to the occurrence of these winds, 


produced on our own feelings; | 
while in the town, although the change could be | 


The south-east winds are often | 
so violent as to prevent communication bates 
of. 


1 all the facts connected with it would Jead | 


Before concluding my remarks on the climate of | 
the Cape, it is necessary to advert to the curious — 


effects of refraction that are often observed. A 
strange distortion of objects is frequently seen, and 
even at a short distance from Robben’s Island the 
surf sometimes appears to be thrown up into lofty 
jets of foam, or a wave is so distorted that it seems 
rolling in high enough to submerge the whole island, 
These distortions occur not only in the sea, but in 
the land view. I noticed them during our visit to 
the observatory, and now call attention to them 
again, because the same effect seems to be produced 
on sea or on land by contrary causes, 
sea, refractions have been observed by us, when- 
ever the thermometer at the masthead showed a 
higher degree of temperature than that at the sur- 


face of the water; but at the Cape the current of | 


air in contact with the heated and sandy soil must 
be of a higher temperature than that immedintely 
above it, and thus causes the distortion of distant 
objects; or the fact may be accounted for on the 
supposition of two parallel currents of different 
temperatures, moving in opposite directions, and 
beyond any immediate influence of the earth, I 
know of no place so favourable to the observation 
of this description of atmospheric phenomena as 
the Cape and its vicinity. 

The population of the Cape colony, by the returns 
in 1841, was one hundred and fifty-three thousand, 
on an area of one hundred and nine thousand ejght 
hundred and sixty-four square miles. The deaths 


hen at 


amount annually to about one in forty, The co- | 


loured population exceeds the white by about ten 
thousand. Landed esjates in the colony are gene- 
rally held by those cultivating them, lease, 
and not infee. The early settlers had not sufficient 
funds to enable them = P derarees » a8 large farms 
as were , an reseut m was in 
peste Le to. he seagnr howarte, 
were made perpetual, and the farms held under 
this tenure are known in the colony as “ Loan 
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Departure from Table Bay. 


Farms;" they contain about three square miles, 
and there are many of this description still existing: 
these are considered’as desirable tenures, being 
good as long as the rent is regularly paid, which is 
generally at the low rate of ten dollars for the 
tract. The lands, however, about the Cape, and in 
the Cape district, were obtained by grants, and are 
now known as * Gratuity Farms,” 

There are likewise freehold estates, which con- 
sist of a small farm, not much exceeding one hun- 
dred acres. These, I was told, were in the imme- 


| dinte vicinity of Cape Town, They were usually 
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obtained by purchase of the first settlers. 

The system of yds is in perpetuity, and the 
rent is made to depend upon the quality and cir- 
cumstances of the crop, These are the largest 
kind of estates, and seldom include less than five to 
vight thousand acres, 

The sale or transfer of land was also novel to us. 
No land can be sold, unless the persons make appli- 
cation at the Cape, to officers appointed, called 
commissioners, whose ay it is to see that all liens 
on the land, such as bonds and mortgages, are all 
paid up; and the liabilities are fully protected; and 
the person wishing to sell must have permission of 
the one who may hold any claim on the estate, be- 
fore he can legally dispose of his property; and the 
consent of the mortgagee must be obtained in 


writing before the debt can be transferred with the | 


roperty, 

Supplies of all kinds can be obtained at the 
Cape, and usually at reasonable prices; the bread 
we purchased, made from native flour, was of ex- 
cellent quality fruit also, though considered out 
of season by the inhabitants, could be purchased in 
any quantity, either in the markets or from the 
bumboats alongside of the vessels. The usual faci- 
lities for watering are rather deficient: there are no 
floating tanks, and some inconvenience results from 
the use of casks, 

On the 17th, we got under way with a light and 
baffling wind. The air was from the eastward aloft, 
while a westerly breeze blowing below it, often took 
our lower sails aback; still the upper ones were 
full, By constant attention and frequent swinging 
of the yards, we effected a passage through the 
northern channel, passing at a short distance from 
Robben's Island, on whose shore we saw, as usual, 
the breaking surf curiously refracted. 

Robben's Island is now used as a place of con- 
finement for criminals, who are employed in the 

marries to furnish stone for paving and building, 
e stone is a schistus, and commonly known at 
the Cape as blue flag. 

As we cleared the island, objects to seaward 
were seen refracted in a manner that I had never 
hefore observed so distinctly, As before stated, 
there was an upper and an under current in the 
atmosphere, and these strata were of different 
ae wrath The thermometer at the masthead 

ing 73°, while that on the deck stood at no 
more than 59°. A ship about three miles distant 
in the offing, was seen vertically and horizontally 
refracted at the same time.» Her courses and 
sails appeared 
her bowsp 
her jib and flying-jib were drawn out in nearly 
horizontal lines. Above, her topgallant-sails and 
royals were seen perfectly well defined; a distinct 
line of bluish haze divided them from the lower 
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| viously ; all were well, and their stay at the island 


ill-defined, shapeless, and riers 
rit and head-spars formed curves, while | 
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sails,and could be traced to about sixty degrees 
on each side, until it joined with the horizon, 

We now shaped our course for St, Helena, which 
I was desirous of reaching at the earliest day, in | 
order to intercept the two brigs, and if a further 
supply of bread could be obtained there, to"proceed | 
with them directly for the United States, 

Our to St. Helena was of the ordinary 
length, thirteen days; we had very light winds and 
asmooth sea, indicating that a long calm had ex- 
isted, Northerly currents generally prevailed, 
though at times setting to the eastward and west- 
ward of that point. On the 30th of April, in the 
latitude of 23° S., and longitude 2° 40’ E., we en- 
tered the trades, from which time until our arrival 
at St. Helena on the Ist of May, we experienced no 
currents, 

The appearance of the island disappointed us: 
its height and size were much less than we anti- 
cipated, It is but bare and barren rock, rising 
abruptly from the sea; and the only thing re- 
markable is the succession of batteries, which are 
seen occupying every nook and corner where 
eannon could be placed, from the water-line to the 
highest peak. All now serve but to recall to mind 
the extraordinary man for whose safe-keeping so 
much cost and care had been bestowed. From 
the outward view of St. Helena, it seems scarcely 
necessary to have incurred so much expense and | 
roriged such means for the safe-keeping of Napo- 
eou 3 for the island itself is almost inaccessible on 
all sides ; its bare rocks rising several hundred 
feet perpendicularly from the water. To reach the 
roadstead it is necessary to pass within a short 
distance of the rocks, and close along them until 
the valley of Jamestown is reached, which offers 
the only anchorage. Here it is often difficult to 
procure a good berth, as the roadstead is frequently 
crowded with vessels, 

On our arrival we were informed that the Por- 
poise and Oregon had sailed but a short time pre- 


had been short, Six American ships were at 
anchor in the roadstead when we arrived, and 
three more came in the day after, making in all 
ten ships and a schooner bearing the flag of our | 
own country. : 

The interior of the island of St. Helena is unin- 
teresting, and when compared with those we had 
recently visited, may be said to be devoid of 
beauty. It possesses nothing to recommend it to 
the notice of a stranger, except its connexion with 
Napoleon’s exile. It is said this island was first | 
suggested as a place of confinement for the t 
prisoner by the Duke of Wellington, who had him- 
self been detained there for some mouths, while 
on his way from India, and was forcibly impressed 
with its natural strength and adaptation for his 
confinement. 

To the circumstance of the residence of Napoleon | 
this island owes not only its chief celebrity; but as 
& consequence, its tem growth and prospe- 
rity: and with the removal of his remains, St. 
Helena will revert to what it was formerly. 

On his first landing, the ex-emperor occupied 
the very apartments formerly used by the Duke of 
Wellington; but was, the next day, at his own 
request, removed to the “ Briars,” a retired coun 
cottage, situated in the small “ bosom” at the head 
of the gully of Jamestown. r 

Aa 


Jamestown.—Visit to the tomb 


$56 of Napoleon.—Tie Briars, 


The only collection of houses is Jamestown; and 


although situated in a narrow gorge, it is the best | 


locality on the island for a town, The space oceu- 
pied by it has been as much improved as was pos- 
sible, and the place has rather a cheerful appear- 
ance; more, however, from the diversified charac- 
ter of its inhabitants, than from the neatness and 
architecture of its buildings. The variety of cos- 
tume is greater than one would expect, ranging 
from the well-dressed English soldier to the Orien- 
tal costumes of India and China, There are many 
quadroons, who are said to be descendants of the 
natives of Madagasear, brought here originally by 
the Dutch. They were pointed out to me as re- 
markable for their beauty, and many of them have 
certainly, it must be acknowledged, well-developed 
and even handsome forms; which, from appear- 
ances, they are fond of exhibiting, and to which 
their style of dress is well adapted, 

Extortion is here carried to its height, and 
although the stay of the stranger is only for a few 
hours, the time is sufficient to make him aware 
that he has submitted to some exorbitant demand, 
if his curiosity have led him to visit Longwood and 
the tomb of Napoleon, 

Our consul, Mr, Carrol, was kind enough to 
make arrangements for our visiting Longwood and 
the tomb, and it was decided that we should set out 
at an early hour the next moruing, 

Captain Hudson, Mr. Waldron, and myself, ac- 
cordingly landed at the jetty early the next day, 
and found waiting for us a small wagon with two 


stout horses, in which we seated ourselves, and | 


were driven to the American consulate, We were 
there joined by Mr. Carrol, and taking the eastern 
road, commenced ascending the narrow track lead- 
ing up the side of the cliff. The road seemed to 
have been carried over some places with great 
difficulty; heavy walls were built in some places to 
furm the road, while in others the path was blasted 
out of the rock, As we ascended, we had a bird’s- 
eye view of the town and the gorge in which: it lies, 
The houses and their inhabitants were alike re- 
duced in size, and we experienced the accuracy of 
the poetical assertion, “that distance lends en- 
chantment to the view,” for from our elevated 
position all appeared neat and clean. The hospi- 
tals for the troops are situated in the upper end of 
the valley, in a space too contracted for comfort, 
Their appearance is strongly in contrast with that 
of those usually attached to British garrisons, and 
led to some inquiries on my part as to the necessity 
for their confined position, The island being usually 
healthy, and infectious diseases but seldom pre- 
vailing, quarantine is performed at Lemon Valley, 
or rather it was used for that purpose during our 
visit; a number of recaptured slaves, among whom 
the small-pox had made its appearance, being 
detained there, 

The first object of interest that presents itself as 
connected with the residence of Napoleon, is the 
cuttage at the Briars, to which he was removed 
soon after his arrival. It is situated in a small 
dell at the head of the gully, and has attached to it 
some ten acres of ground, laid out in walks and 
fiower-beds. There are many similar spots on the 
island, which are known by the name of “ bosoms ;” 
noue of them, however, so striking, nor having 
such an air of quiet and comfort as that just men- 
tioned. Its beauties are more strongly impressed 
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The tomb of Napoleon. 
Longwood. 


by the marked contrast they afford to the arid and 
barren rocks of the gully side, up which we had 
been making our ascent a burning sun. The 
only vegetation on the surrounding hills was a few | 
cacti and wild vines, and some firs that were im- 

rted from Scotland about fifty eee ago. The 

igh ground of the island was of equal altitude, 
there being but few points above the general level, 
On reaching it, we felt a sensible change of tem- 
perature, the air becoming raw and disagreeable. 
Turning to the eastward, we proceeded three miles 
along the road, and then turned into the path which 
leads to the quiet dell in which the tomb is situated, 
The road soon became so steep that we were 
obliged to alight from the carriage, and deseend on 
foot to the cottage oceupied by the widow Talbot, 
who furnishes refreshments to visiters, and who 


takes care to let it be known that it is mire bos 
pay for them, whether you partake or not. Her 
continued whinings about her poverty, the injustice 
of the British government, and the unfulfilled pro- 
mises of the Prince de Joinville, are singularly out 
of place, and at variance with the thoughts with 
which one’s mind is occupied when visiting such a 
spot, In the rear of the cottage, at the end of the 
dell, and about arp! yards distant, is the tomb, 

Ou the banks of the dell, a few yews, cedars, and 
weeping-willows, are growing; while in its centre — 
stands the old and now leafless willow, which seems, 
like the emperor, to have been killed by the treat- 
ment it has received. A spring of pure and deli- 


| cious water bubbles from the rock near by; to it | 


we retreated to avoid the annoyance occasioned by 
the monotonous whinings of an old sergeant. He 
talked continually of the length, breadth, and 
depth of the vault, told us of how many slabs it was 
formed, how they were cemented together, how 
opened, and many other particulars of so little 
importance, that | shall not trouble my readers by 
repeating them, We at last put an end to the 
garrulity by paying him the ted shilling, and 
walking off out of hearing. This is an annoyance 
to which all who have visited the tomb have been 
subject, and which does away with half the satis- 
faction of the pilgrimage, We drank some water 
from the spring, received a bouquet of the Napo- 
leon geranium from the little girla, and returned t 
the cottage, which we found crowded with Dutch 
offivers, who were devouring the widow's eatables 
as if determined to have the worth of their money; 
from their great appetites she told us she antici- 
pated but little profit. Searcely had they finished 
eating, when their pipes were put in requisition, 
and a cloud of smoke not only filled the apartment, 
but issued in all directions from its doors and win- | 
dows, I have seldom seen so little regard paid tu 
the comfort of others, or so little respect shown tu 


ae resting-place of the mighty dead, as by these | 


Cera. 

After satisfying the claims of the widow, and | 
disposing of certain relics obtained through her ax 
marks of special favour, we agi for Longwood, | 
about two miles further on, The road is good and 
nearly level, running along the top of a barren 
ridge; on our way we the “'Tap-room,” im- 
mediately opposite to which was the dwelling of | 
the Count Bertrand, The horizon is visible from 
the road, both tothe north and east; and on either 
side the eye wanders beneath into the deep and | 
inaccessible gullies, from which their gloomy and | 


Longwood. 


uninviting character have obtained the appropriate 


uame of the Devil’s Gorge, Ke. 


The day on which we paid this visit was called 
by the inhabitants a fine one, but we thought the 
air damp and chilly, and were glad to draw our 
cloaks closely around us. We soon reached the 
gate, and were stopped until we paid the usual fee 
of two shillings sterling for each person. The 


house is at present leased by the government to 
a Captain Mason, a retired army officer, for one 
hundred and fifty pounds per annum, and by his 
order the entrauce fee is demanded before the gate 
| is opened. Mr, Carrol pointed out to us the sites 
of the camps of observation, and other spots in 
the neighbourhood, interesting from nssociations 
eonnected with the residence of Napoleon. As we 
drove towards the house, every thing wore a neg- 
lected look, to all appearance intentional. 

Longwood is now but little better than a barn ; 
the glass of the windows is broken, and the out- 
ward walls much disfigured. The door at which 
visiters are admitted is covered with a small lat- 
ticed veranda, and leads into what is called the 
billiard-room, although it seems much too smull 
ever to have been used for that purpose ; its walls 
are covered with scribbling, and its general ap- 
penrance is dirty and neglected. The next apart- 
ment is about fourteen by seventeen feet, suid to 
have been used as a dining-room, and in which 
Napoleon died; it is now occupied by a patent 
thrashing and winnowing machine, and was strewed 
with chaff and straw, The adjoining room had 
been used as a library ; its present state was dis- 
gusting, aud it seemed as if appropriated to the 
hatching of chickens, The bath, bed, and dressing- 
rooms, which he oecupied at the commencement of 
his illness, are now in part used asastable, The 
place in which his body lay in state, contains eight 
stalls, five of which were occupied by horses and 
cattle, 

If the design had been to desecrate as much as 


possible the habitation that had been occupied by 
the fallen emperor, it could not have been more | 
effectually accomplished ; but whatever may be | 


the motive, whether intentional or otherwise, it cer- 
tainly redounds little to the credit of the British 
nation. ‘The miserable condition of Longwood 
when we visited it was a subject of general animad- 
version. 'The money derived from the lease of the 
property is paid into the queen’s treasury, no 

of this small sum being retained to keep the build- 


ing in repair; nor ave there any conditions in the | do 


lease that compel the lessee to do it. It is with 
regret I am compelled to state that the leasee is a 
military man, and an officer in the British 
army. 

Longwood is bleak and exposed; the damp 
trade-winds sweep past it continually, and but few 
days in the are without either mist or rain. 


The valley of Jamestown is known to be dry and | 


healthy ; there are’ some other spots also on the 
island that enjoy a climate as fine as any on the 
globe. One of these might live been chosen as a 
residence, which would have proved much more 
congenial to the taste, and better suited to the 
constitution of the emperor. Plantation House, 
for instance, the country seat of the governor, 
enjoys, by all accounts, a delightful climate, 

The grounds of Longwood cannot be called 
pretty, but from the constant moisture the herb- 
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Napoleon.—Sir George 
Cockburn. 
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age is greener than in other parts of the island. 
There are no trees, but the shrubbery is dense 
around the gardens, The new house at Long- 
wood is built of yellow sandstone, one sto 


in height, and is situated some hundred yards 


on the western declivity, and is in some measure 
sheltered from the easterly winds. It contains a 
handsome suite of rooms, and, when compared with 
the old house, seems quite a palace. At the time 
of our visit it was oceupied by Lieutenant Smith, 
of the artillery, and his assistants, who have charge 
of the magnetic observatory, The house has never 


been finished: the death of the emperor of course 


rendering its completion unnecessary. It is said 
that during his life he never visited it, nor would 
he allow any one to consult him about its plan, 
declaring that he would not remove to it. 
Napoleon seems to have engrafted himself on 
the memory of the islanders; and all the events 
and little incidents occurring to him during his re- 
sidence, sre remembered and cherished by them 
with pleasure. His chief complaint ed the 
system of espionage under which he was placed, 
from the hour in which he gave himself up to the 
ra to that of his death. It has been asserted, 


and up to this time without contradiction, that Sir 


George Cockburn, who commanded the Bellero- | 
phon, in which vessel Bonaparte was transported | 
to St. Helena, was ordered to make minutes of 
every conversation that took place during the vis 
age, These memoranda have been already pub- 
lished in Boston, and their authenticity, although 
denied, seems to be unquestionable; for the publi- 
eation emanated from the private secretary of Sir 
George; who, while making out one fair copy of the 
minutes, made another for himself, Although the 
ministry may have thought themselves justified in 
taking this course at the time, yet it seems, at this 
time, scarcely reconcilable with a high sense of 
honour; and notwithstanding Sir George may have 
considered it necessary to obey implicitly his orders, 
still the fact that he lent himself to such a service 
must injure his reputation, 

In justice to Sir Hudson Lowe, it must be stated, 
according to what I heard at the island, that his 
treatment of his royal captive was in strict con- 
formity to his instructions, and that, as far as his 
orders were concerned, he was allowed no dis- 
eretion. Many of the inhabitants know that he | 
tried in several ways to ameliorate the condition 
of his prisoner, but he was not permitted to 


80, 

I trust that what I have said upon this subject 
will not be construed as disrespectful to a high- 
minded and friendly government, or be casting any 
odium on the many honourable and courteous Bri- 
tish officers it has been my good fortune to meet 
in many parts of the globe, and who have extended 
to me and my officers the most grateful civilities; 
but I could not forbear the expression of my sen- 
timents when I contemplate the prison-house of 
Napoleon, and the iguoble condition and uses to 
which it is put. 

The officer in charge of the magnetic observa- 
tory complained that it was badly placed, and that 
both his instruments and observations suffered 
from the constant change of temperature, and the 
dampness of the situation. He politely showed us 
the instruments, which were in » detached build- 
ing; after which we returned to Longwood, and 
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Plantation House.—Jamestown. 
Population of St. Helena, 


soon after left it, glad to escape from the mist and 
driving wind that enveloped it. 
From Longwood we took the road to Plantation 


numerous turns as it ascends and descends the 
gullies. Many pretty dells were occupied by neat 
cottages, in whose ens were cultivated potatoes 
and other vegetables. Of the former, two crops 
are obtained within the year, and a ready sale is 
found for them to the vessels that visit the 
island. On our arrival at the "s lodge of 
Plantation House, we were informed that the 
governor, Colonel Trelawny, had gone to James- 
town, and that the ladies of the family were not 
visible. We therefore, so far as time permitted, 
examined the grounds, which are Isid out with 
taste, and contained good collection of foreign 
trees. Some of these were very flourishing, and it 


| was curious to see many trees of European species 


Eroning de by side with those of Australia, 

Our botanists were of opinion that the tradition 
which prevails, of the island, at the time of its dis- 
covery, having been covered with wood, is erro- 
neous; and that the story of the destruction of this 
forest by goats, is equally so, The barrenness of 
this island is well illustrated by the difficulty with 
which young trees are preserved from the ravages 
of sheep or goats, Pasiure is so scarce, that but 
few cattle are kept, and these are chiefly importa- 
tions from the Cape of Good Hope, Their scarcity 
may be judged of from the price of beef, which sells 
for twenty-five cents a pound; and it may be as 
well to state, that to strangers the prices of all other 
eatables are equally exorbitant. 


From the road near Plantation House, we had a | 


good view of the gully in which Jamestown is 
situated, together with the ravines extending into it 
from the interior of the island. Descending, we 
passed over a portion of the island which: is little 
better than a rock, Yet in some places 
comfortable-looking houses were seen, and here and 
there a beer-house, or tap-room, quite in the Eng- 
lish style, and, from all accounts, as great nuisances 
as low taverns are in any country. We finally 
reached the fortification on Ladder Hill, and made 
the descent of the zigzag road on the side of the 
cliff, passing a place called Colonel Pearce’s Re- 
venge, where the road is completely overhung b 

large masses of rock, which seem ready to fall. 
The rapid pace of the horses, the frequent sharp 
turns, and the overhanging cliff, excite some alarm 


in those not accustomed to them; and I must con- | 


fess that 1 was quite satisfied when we passed 
the last turn, and were safely landed at the con- 
sulate, 

The population of the island is about four thou- 
sand. It consists of whites, who, if the garrison be 
deducted from their numbers, form the smallest 
portion of the inhabitants ; of negroes and their 
descendants of the mixed blood, and some few 
Chinese, The negroes were brought by the East 
India Company from Madagascar, and, with their 
descendants, now form the largest portion of the 
population, The number of vessels that touch 
annually at the island is now about eight hun- 


dred. 

We embarked in the afternoon, regretting that 
our time was so limited, and that no opportunity 
was afforded us to return the kind attentions be- 
stowed upon us by the consul and his family, 


leads across the island, making | 


Zodiacal light.—Passage to the 
United States, 


As we were getting under way, it became evident 
that many of the seamen had obtained supplies of 
grog from the shore, in spite of all the preeaution- 
ary measures that had been taken, One, in con- 
sequence, fell from the main-top, but, fortunately 
for him, while falling, struck a portion of the rig- 

ing, and was thus canted into the sea, from whic 

ie was picked up uninjured, When the anchor 
was up we bore away to the northward, under all 
sail, with a favourable breeze. 

As we passed through the tropics, many oppor- 
tunities were afforded us for viewing the zodi 
light, both in the morning and the evening. Its 
general appearance was that of a well-defined cone, 
whose height, as marked by the stars, remained 
nearly constant at 40° elevation, and at the base 
16°. Its first ap) ce after sunset was like a 
broad semicircular band of light, the brightness of 
which increased as the evening closed in, when its | 
shape became thut of a well-defined cone, The | 
light was sometimes equally diffused, and at others 


appeared as if radiating through the cone, Its 


intensity varied from a light equal to that given by 
a bright aurora to that of a comet, the centre of the | 
cone being often the least brilliant; and during a 
partially cloudy ek was sometimes so bright 
as to obscure stars of the second magnitude, Its 
appearance in the morning was better defined than 
in the evening, and the light was more of a blue 
than a yellow tint; the altitude of the cone was 
greater, and its base of Jess extent. As we changed 
our Jatitude, the position of the apex of the cone re- 
mained stationary, but its inclination varied. For 
further information on these phenomena, 1 must 
refer the reader to the volume on Physics. 

On the 9th of May, we crossed the magnetic 
pe in latitude 9° 20’ S., and in longitude 16° 
40' W. 

On the 2nd of June, we had reached Jatitude 
29° N,, and longitude 68° W.; and the wind, which 
had been gradually hauling from the northward 
and eastward round to the south-south-west, began 
to fail us. We had light and variable breezes 
from this day until the 8th, when we reached the 
neighbourhood of the Gulf Stream, and =. 
rienced the weather that is peculiar to it. The 
lightning was very vivid, and the rain fell in tor- 
rents; its temperature was 63°, In the latter 
part of the day it blew a strong gale from the 
. I vegretted this much, as it was my 
intention to make full iments on the deep 
temperature and the velocity of the current in the | 
stream; but the roughness of the sea and violence 
of the wind prevented it. The close proximity to 
our port also, and the increasing impatience of all 
on board to reach their homes, forbade all unne- 
cessary delay. The experiments we did make 
rs a difference of three degrees of temperature, 
etween the surface and one hundred fathoms 
depth, The highest temperature of the surface 
experienced while crossing the stream was 79°; 
when we entered, it was 77°. We were seven 
hours in crossing it, and found, as in our first pas- 
sage, that the inner edge was the warmest. During 
the next half hour after leaving the Gulf Stream, 
the surface temperature fell twelve degrees, and so 
continued until we got on os ee” when it rose 
again some three or four degrees. The morning of 
the 9th was foggy, which rather tried our patience, 
but by firing guus we attracted the attention of the 


Arrival at New York. 


pilot: boats, and on the fog clearing away a little, 
discovered one close to us, A pilot now boarded 
and took charge of the ship, and at noon on the 
10th of June, 1842, anchored us off Sandy Hook, 
where a steamer came alongside soon afterws 

and took usin tow. After stopping half an hour 
at the quarantine ground, to receive the visit of 
the health officer, we held our course towards the 
eity of New York. 

Before I left the Vincennes off the Battery, the 
erew were called to muster, when I expressed to 
them my thanks for the manner in which they had 
conducted themselves during the cruise, and stated 
the confident belief entertained by me, that they 
would receive from the government such rewards 
as the successful performance of the cruise, and 
their long and perilous services, entitled them to. 
A national salute was then fired, and my pennant 
hauled down, the command of the ship being given 
to Captain Hudson, who proceeded with her to the 
navy-yard, As soon as she was safely moored, all 
the men who could be were allowed to go 
on shore, with their bags and hammucks. <A hap- 
pier set of fellows than they were is not often to be 
met with; being relieved from their long confine- 
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Conclusion. 


ment on shipboard, and the severe discipline of a 
man-of-war. 

Those who have perused this full narrative of 
the events of the expedition, I confidently believe, 
will absolve me from all the charges so industri- 
ously circulated against me, relative to the manner 
in which 1 had conducted the expedition; at the 
same time they will see what meed of honour or 
reward is justly due to the officers and crews who 
faithfully served out the cruise. All of the former, 


and many of the latter, are still to be found on the 


rolls of the navy, and to them, I trust that the 
applause of a grateful country has been only de- 
layed, not wholly lost, 

On our arrival home, the health of the prisoner 
Vendovi had so far declined, that it was necessary 
% place him in the oe ital at New York. 

very attention was paid him there, but soul 
stencaan he epee aaa. 

The Porpoise and Oregon had, in the mean time. 
proceeded to Rio Janeiro, where they execute 
their instructions, and having obtained the neces- 
sary supplies, sailed for the United States. After 
leaving the equator, their route differed but little 
from that pursued by the Vincennes, 


| to a safe 


a0 
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A; 


INSTRUCTIONS, 


Navy Department, 
August 11th, 1838, 

Sin,—The Congress of the United States, having 
in view the important interests of our commerce 
embarked in the whale-fisheries, and other adven- 
tures in the great Southern Ocean, by an act of 
the 18th of May, 1836, authorized an Expedition 
to be fitted out for the purpose of exploring and 
surveying that sea, as well to determine the ex- 
istence of all doubtful islands and shoals, as to 


| diszover and accurately fix the position of those 


which lie in or near the track of our vessels in that 
quarter, and may have escaped the observation of 


scientific navigators, Liberal appropriations have | 


been made for the attainment of these objects, and 
the President, reposing great confidence in your 
courage, capacity, and zeal, has appointed you to 


| the command of the Expedition, requiring you to 


proceed to the performance of the duties of that 


| station with the vessels placed under your orders, 
| consisting of the sloops of war Vincennes and Pea- 


eock, the ship Relief, the brig Porpoise,' and 
tenders Sea-Gull and Flying-Fish. 

As soon as these vessels are in every respect 
ready, you will accordingly take your departure 


| from Norfolk, and shape your course to Rio Janeiro, | 


erossing the line between longitude 18° and 22° W., 
and keeping within those meridians to about lati- 
tude 10° S., with a view to determine the existence 
of cerlain vigias or shoals laid down in the charts 
as doubtful, and whose position, should they be 
found to exist, it is deemed useful to the interests 
of ure Jie seine to wise es . 

At Rio Janeiro you will replenish your lies, 
taking special care to furnish yourself with «suff 
ciency of all those articles which are considered 
the best preventives and remedies for the scurvy. 
You will determine the longitude of that place, as 
well as of Cape Frio ; after which, you will cither 
detach a,vessel, or proceed with your whole squa- 
dron, to make a particular examination of Rio 


| Negro, which falls into the South Atlantic about 


latitude 41° S., with a view to ascertain its re- 
sources and facilities for trade. 

Having completed this survey, you will proceed 
port or ports in Terra del Fuego, where 
the members of the scientific corps may have 
favourable opportunities of prosecuting their re- 
searches, Leaving the larger vessels securely 
moored, and the officers and crews occupied in their 
respective duties, you will proceed with the brig 
Porpoise, and the tendors, to explore the southern 


Antarctic, to the southward of Powell’s Group, 
and between it and Sandwich Land, following the 
track of Weddell as closely as practicable, and en- 
deavouring to reach a high southern latitude ; 
taking care, however, not to be obliged to pass the 
wiuter there, and to rejoin the other vessels be- 
tween the middle of February and 


beginning of 
| Mareh. The attention of the officers left at Terra | 


del Fuego, will, in the mean time, be specially 
directed to making such accurate and particular 
examinations and surveys of the bays, ports, inlets, 
and sounds, in that region, as may verify or extend 
those of Captain King, and be serviceable in future 
to vessels engaged in whale-fisheries, in their out- 
ward and homeward-bound es, 

You will then, on rejoining the vessels at Terra 
del Fuego, with all your squadron, stretch towards 
the southward and westward as far as the Ne Plus 
Ultra of Cook, or longitude 105° W., and return 
northward to Valparaiso, where a store ship will 
meet you in the month of March, 1839. Proceed- 
ing once more from that port, you will direct your 
eourse to the Navigator's Group, keeping to the 
southward of the place of departure, in order to 
verify, if possible, the existence of certain islands 
and shoals, laid down in the charts as doubtful, 
and if they exist, to determine their precise posi- 
tion, as well as that of all others which may be 
discovered in this unfrequented track. When you 
arrive in those latitudes where discoveries may be 
reasonably anticipated, you will so dispose your 
vessels as that they shall sweep the broadest ex- 
panse of the ocean that may be practicable, with- 
out danger of parting company, lying-to at night 
in order to avoid the chance of passing any small 
island or shoal without detection, 

It is presumed you will reach the Navigator's 
Group some time in June, 1839. You will survey 
this group and its harbours, with all due care and 
attention, If time will permit, it will be well to 
visit the Society Islands, and examine Eimeo, 


| which, it is stated, possesses a convenient har- 


bour. 

From the Navigator’s Group, you will proceed 
to the Feejee Islands, which 1 will examine with 
particular attention, with a view to the selection of 
a safe harbour, easy of access, and in every respect 
adapted to the reception of vessels of the United 
States engaged in the whale-fishery, and the general 
commerce of these seas ; it being the intention of 
the government to keep one of the squadron of the 
Pacific cruising near these islands in future. 
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After selecting the island and harbour best 
adapted to the pury in view, you will use your 
endeavours to e such arr ents as will 
insure a supply of fruits, vegetables, and fresh 
provisions, to vessels visiting it hereafter, teaching 
the natives the modes of cultivation, and encou- 
raging them to raise hogs in greater abundance, 

These objects will, it is presumed, occupy you 
until the latter end of October; and when attained 


as far as may be possible, you will proceed to the | 
ere adequate supplies may be | 


port of Sydney, w 
obtained. From thence you will make a second 


attempt to penetrate within the Antarctic region, 
south of Van Diemen’s Land, and as far west as 
longitude 45° E., or to Enderby’s Land, making your 
rendezvous on your returnat Kerguelen’s Land, or 
the Isle of Desolation, as it is now usually deno- 
minated, and where you will probably arrive by the 
latter end of March, 1840. 


From the Isle of Desolation you will proceed to | 


the Sandwich Islands, by such route as you may 


judge best, from the information you may acquire | 


from such sources as fall in your way. 

A store-ship from the United States will meet 
you there, with a supply of provisions, in the month 
of April, 1840, 

Thence you will direct your course to the north- 
west const of America, making such surveys and 
examinations, first of the territory of the United 
States on the seaboard, and of the Columbia river, 
and afterwards along the coast of California, with 
special reference to the Bay of St. Francisco, as 


‘a can accomplish by the munth of October fol-_ 


ing your arrival. : 

You will then proceed to the coast of Japan, 
taking in i route as many doubtful! islands as pos- 
sible; and you have permission to pass through the 
Straits of acon into the Sea of Japan, where you 
may spend os much time as is compatible with 
| your arrival at the proper season in the sea of 
Svoloo or Mindoro. 

Of this sea you will make a particular examina- 
tion, with a view to ascertain whether there is any 
safe route through it, which will shorten the 

of our vessels to and from China. 

It is enjoined on you to pay very particular at- 
tention to this object, in order that you may be 
enabled to furnish sailing instructions to naviga- 
tors. It may be also advisable to ascertain the 
disposition of the inhabitants of the islands of this 
archipelago for commerce, their productions and 
resources, 

Having completed this survey, you will proceed 
to the Straits of Sunda, pass through the Straits of 
Billiton, whieh you will examine, and thence to the 
port of Singapore, where it is probable you may 
arrive about the beginning of April, 1841, and 
where you will meet a store-ship from the United 
States. 


Having completed this service, it is presumed 
the objects of your enterprise will be accomplished, 
and you will, accordingly, after receiving your sup- 
plies at Singapore, return to the United States by 
the Cape of Good Hope, taking such a course as 
may be most likely to further the great purposes of 
the expedition. 

During your stay in the southern latitudes, 
should the dysentery or any other fatal epidemic 
make its appearance among your crews, you have 
leave to proceed to the northward, until the disease 


cause of collision wit 
| offence and the punishment of theft, You will 
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shall either disappear, or be 60 mitigated, a to 


admit of the resumption of your surveys. 

The department does not feel the necessity of 
givin any special directions for preserving the 
wealth of those under your command, confiding in 
your own experience, the care and precautions of 


the able surgeons with whom you are provided, 


and in the conviction you must feel, that on the 
health of your crews must depend the success of 
the enterprise, 

In the prosecution of these long and devious 


voyages, you will necessarily be placed in situations | 


which cannot be anticipated, and in which, some- 
times your own judgment and discretion, at others, 
necessity, must be your guide. Among savage 
nations, unacquainted with, or possessing but vague 
ideas of the rights of property, the most common 
civilized visiters, is the 


therefore adopt ever ible precaution against 
this senicaand io tte mataiee of the stolen 
property, as well as in punishing the offender, use 
all due moderation and forbearance, 

You will permit no trade to be carried on hy 
the squadron with the countries you may visit, 
either civilized or savage, except for necessaries 
or curiosities, and that under express regulations 
established by yourself, in which the rights of the 
natives must be scrupulously respected aud care- 
fully guarded. 


You will neither interfere, nor permit any wanton | 
interference with the customs, habits, manners, or 


prejudices of the natives of such countries or 
islands. as you may visit; nor take part in their 
disputes, except as a mediator ; nor commit any 
act of hostility, unless in self-defence, or to protect 
or secure the property of those under your com- 
mand, or whom circumstances may have placed 
within reach of your protection. 


You will carefully inculeate on all the officers 


and men under your command, that courtesy and 
kindness towards the natives, which is understood 
and felt by all classes of mankind; to display 
neither arrogance nor contempt, and to appeal to 
their good-will rather than their fears, until it 
shall become apparent that they can only be 
restrained from vivlence by fear or force. 

You will, on all occasions, avoid risking the 


officers and men unnecessarily on shore at the | 
Treachery is one of the in- | 


mercy of the natives. 
variable characteristics of savages and barbarians; 


and very many of the fatal disasters which have | 


befallen preceding navigators, have arisen from 
too great a reliance on savage professions of friend- 


on or overweening confidence in themselves, 


uch of the character of our future intercourse 


with the natives of the lands you may visit, will | 
| depend on the impressions made on their minds by 


their first intercourse with your vessels, 
It is the nature of the savage 
benefits, and never to forget injuries; and you will 
use your best endeavours wherever you may go, to 
leave behind a favourable impression of your 
country and wr ito The expedition is not 
for conquest, but very. Its objects are all 
peaceful ; they are to extend the empire of com- 
merce and science ; to diminish the hazards of the 
ocean, and point out to future navigators a course 
by which they may avoid dangers aud find safety. 
An expedition so constituted, and for such 


long to remember | 
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| purposes, armed for defence, not conquest, and en- 
gaged in pursuits in which all enlightened nations 
are equally interested, has a right to expect the 
good-will and good offices of whole civilized 
world. Should our country, therefore, be unha 
pily involved in war during your absence, you will 
refrain from all acts of hostility whatever, as it is 
confidently believed none will be committed against 
| tek So far from this being the case, it is not to 
e doubted that even hostile nations will re- 
re your purposes, and afford every facility to 
heir accomplishment, 


Finally, you will recollect, that though you may | 


frequently be carried beyond the sphere of social 
life, and the restraints of lnw, yet that the obliga- 
tions of justice and humanity are always and aor! 
where equally imperative in our intercourse wit! 
men, and most especially “ete that we seek 
them, not they us; and that if we expect to de- 
rive advantages from the intercourse, we should 
endeavour to confer benefits in return, 

Although the primary object of the expedition 
isthe promotion of the great interests of commerce 
and navigation, yet you will take all occasions, not 
incompatible with the great purposes of your un- 
dertaking, to extend the bounds of science, and 
promote the acquisition of knowledge. For the 
more successful attainment of these, a corps of 
scientific emen, consisting of the following per- 
sons, will accompany the expedition, and are 
placed under your direction. 

9 ep Philologist, 

k. Pickerinoa ; 
Mn. Prats, ’ \ Naturalists. 
Mr, Covrnovr, Conchologist, 
Mr, Dana, Mineralogist, 
eg cay Botanist. 

rn, Dayton, )- 
Mn. Aoare, } Draughtsmen, 
Mr. Brackenriper, Horticulturist. 


The ps re and geography of the various 
seas and countries you may visit in the route 
pointed out to you in the preceding instructions, 
will occupy your special attention ; and all the 
researches connected with them, as well as with 
astronomy, terrestrial magnetism, and meteorology, 
are ed exclusively to the officers of the navy, 
on whose zeal and talents the Si pi conti- 
dently relies for such results as will enable future 
uavigators to pass over the track traversed by 
your vessels, without fear and without danger. 

No special directions are thought necessary in 
regard to the mode of conducting the scientific 
researches and experiments which you are en- 
joined te prosecute, nor is it intended to limit the 
members of the corps each to his own particular 
serviee, All are expected to co-operate harmoni- 
ously in those kindred pursuits, whose equal 
dignity and usefulness should ensure equal ardour 
and industry in extending their bounds and verify- 
ing their principles. 

As to yourself and to the scientific corps, 
the department would, however, direct your par- 
ticular attention to the learned and comprehensive 
reports of a committee of the American Philoso- 
phical Society of Philadelphia, the report of a 

| committee of the East India Marine Society, of 
Salem, Massachusetts ; and to a communication 
from the Naval Lyceum of New York, which ac- 


| made and si 


company, and are to be regarded as forming a 

part of these instructions, so far as they may ac- 
cord with the primary objects of the expedition, 
and its present organization. You will, therefore, 
allow the tlemen of the scientific corps the 
free perusal of these valuable documents, and 
permit them to copy such portions as they may 
think proper. guy 

The Itussian Vice-Admiral Krusenstern has 
transmitted to the department memorandums re- 
lating to the objects of this expedition, together 
with the most improved charts of his atlas of the 
Pacific Ocean, with explanations, in three volumes. 
These are also confided to care; and it is 
not doubted that the friendly contributions of this 
distinguished navigator will essentially contribute to 
the success of an enterprise in which he takes 
80 deep an interest. 

You will prohibit all those under your command 
from furnishing any persons not belonging to the | 
expedition with copies of any journal, charts, 
plan, memorandum, specimen, drawing, painting, 
or information of any kind, which has reference to 
the objects or proceedings of the expedition, 

It being considered highly important that no | 
journal of these rovers either partial or complete, 
should be published without the authority and 
under the supervision of the government of the 
United States, at whose expense this expedition is 
undertaken, you will, before you reach the waters 
of the United States, require from every person 
under your command the surrender of all jour- 
nals, memorandums, remarks, writings, drawings, 
sketches, and paintings, as well as all specimens 
of every kind, collected or prepared during your 
absence from the United States. 

After causing correct inventories of these to be 
by two commissioned officers, and 
by the parties by whom they were collected or 
prepared, you will cause them to be ay. 
sealed by the said officers, and reserved for su 
disposition as the department may direct. 

You will adopt the most effectual measures to pre- 
pare and ve all specimens of natural history 
that may be collected, and should any opportuni- 
ties oecur for sending home by a vessel of war of 
the United States, copies of information, or dupli- 
eates of specimens, or any other material you may 
deem it im t to e from the reach of 
future accident, you will avail yourself of the oc- 
casion, forwarding as frequently as may be done 
with safety, details of your voyage and its most 
material events, at the same time strictly prohibit- 


ing all communications except to ecb crip 
from any person attached to the ition, re- 
ferring to discoveries, or any circumstances con- 
nected with the progress of your enterprise. 

It is believed that the officers under your com- 
mand require no rte advice or direction from 
this department, Bearing in mind, as they no 
doubt will, that the undertaking which they are 
about assisting to accomplish, is one that neces- 
sarily attracts the attention of the civilized world, 
and that the honour and interests of their country 
are equally involved in its results, it is not for a 
moment doubted that in this, as on all other oc- 
easions, they will so conduct themselves, as to add 
to the reputation our navy has so justly acquired 
at home and abroad. 

With the best wishes for the success of the ex- 


| to the northward of the New Hebrides, a 
| islands, which he named Banks's Islands ; 
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pedition, and the safe return of yourself and your | hese 


companions, 
I am, very respectfully, 
(Signed) J. K. Paunpiya, 
To Lrevrenant Cnances WILKEs, 
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drawn up by Mr. Gallatin, and received 
the war department since these instructions 
were prepared, are intended for Indian vocabu- 
laries, which can be filled up as circumstances 

it, taking care that the same words be used in 


permit, 
Commanding the exploring and surveying | all of them, 


expedition, &c, 
P.S. The accompanying printed list of English 


J. K. Pavwprsa. 


(Signed) 


B. 
MEMORANDUM BY ADMIRAL KRUSENSTERN *. 


I. I wave pointed out, in the supplementary 
volume of my Hydrographical Memoirs, (pages 
19, 96, and 113,) several islands, the existence of 
which does not appear to be subject to any doubt, 
but of which the position is not determined with 
the best precision. It is much to be wished that all 
such islands were to be visited,and their position 


verified. With respect to the islands of rather | 


doubtful existence, the names of which I have 
given, (pages 156—165, supplement,) there is cer- 
tainly no other method of ascertaining their ex- 


 istence than to search for them, and to determine, 


with the greatest precision, the latitudes and |ongi- 
tudes of such as are found. A great number of 
these imaginary islands will then, of course, vanish 
from the charts. 
IT. Captain Bligh discovered, in the year 1789, 
up of 
and 
Cuptain Wilson, another eluster of islands, to the 


| northward of the Santa Crux Islands, named b 


him Duffs Group. Neither these nor the Banks's 
Islands have been since seen, it would be well to 
make a new survey of them. 
111. Islands of Santa Cruz—In my memoir, 
belonging to the chart of these islands, | have dis- 
cussed the situation of Carteret’s Swallow Island, 
and expressed my belief that the islinds seen by 
Captain Wilson in 1797 are the same as Swallow 
Island. Captain Freycinet is of the same opinion, 
and, by a new survey of Wilson's Island, confirmed 
this hypothesis. There remains, then, no doubt 
that Byron’s Swallow Island does not exist ; but, 
as it still continues to be delineated on some af the 


| Intest charts, it would be well that its non-existence 


should be equally proved by the American expedi- 
tion, 

IV. The Solomon Islands.—These islands have 
partly been visited by D’Urville and Shortland, 
partly by D'Entrecasteaux ; and several English 
ships have at different times sailed through them ; 
but a complete survey of all the islands oeeronve 
this great archipelago is still wanting, It is indee 
very singular that, of all the navigators who have 
lately visited the Pacific Ocean, none have ever 
attempted any thing like a systematic survey of 
these islands, with the exception of D’Entrecasteaux, 
who, at least, sailed along the southern islands, 
from east to west, and thus greatly improved the 


* The asterisk afer the number of some of these articles, 
denotes that the islands, &c., have heen examined by the 


| expedition. 


hydrography of them, I have published, in the 
year 1827, a chart of these islands (Carte ae 
tématique del’Archipel des [les Salomon). Having 
collected all the materials that were to be had at 
that time, many of them in apparent contradiction 
to each other, I endeavoured to reconcile them, 
and to delineate the islands belonging to this archi- | 
pelago, to the best of my judgment, (An account | 
of my proceedings will be found in the memoir | 
accompanying my chart.) By the first survey of | 
these islands, it will be seen whether some of my 
combinations have been well founded or not. The 
Solomon Islands being the greatest archipelago in 
the Pacifie Ocean, and the least known, deserve, 
no doubt, to be as completely surveyed as the 
Society, Friendly, or other groups, tomate ten 
years have elapsed since my chart was published, 
nothing has been done since that time for the 
hydrography of these islands, to enable me to im- 
prove the second edition of that chart, (1836,) 
except in the situation of a group of islands, dis- 
covered lately, to the northward of the Solomon 
Islands, 

V. New Caledonia.—A dangerous reef has lately 
been discovered hy the ship Petrie to the north- 
ward of New Caledonia ; the precise position of 
this danger ought to be determined. 

VI. Loyalty Isands.—Captain D’Urville has 
been the first to survey the Loyalty Islands; but 
having sailed only along the northern side of them, 
it is to be wished that the southern shore might 
also be surveyed. 

VII." Lhe Feejee Islands —Captain D'Urville 
has done a great deal to give usa more correct 
chart of these islands, having surveyed a great 
part of them; but still he has left cinaesleoed 
many islands belonging to this archipelago. In 
my supplementary memoir to the chart of these 
islands, I have endeavoured to combine Captain 
D’Urville’s survey with such surveys ns had been 
made previous to his voyage; and have con- 
structed, according to all the data that have come to 
my knowledge, a new chart of the Feejee Islands 
(named by Captain D’Urville, Viti Islands). Of 
course the chart cannot be very correct, but it may 
perhaps serve till a new complete survey is made 
of them. 

VILL. Nee Ireland —It is astonishing that 
nearly two centuries have elapsed without the 
islands situated to the north of New Ireland— 
first seen by Tasman, and since by Dampier and 
Bougainville—having been examined, so that we 
know as little of them as was known one hundred 
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and fifty years ago. There remains, then, tu be 
made a complete survey of all these islands. As 
to the islands near them, seen by Maurell, it is 
not likely that they are the same, as some have 
supposed, This is another reason why they should 
be all explored with the greatest precision. 

IX. Admiralty Islands,—1tis much to be wished 
that the islands seen hy Maurell, to the eastward 
of the Great Admiralty Island, should be explored, 
since we know that Maurell’s account of his dis- 
coveries does not satisfy the hydrographer. 

X. New Britain.—Admiral D'Entrecasteaux has 
seen and determined, with his usual exactness, the 
islands situated along the north coast of New 
Britain ; but he has not been able to lay down the 
coast itself, which he has seen only at a distance, 
and some parts not all, 

X1.* Low Jslands.—Captain Hagemuster, of the 
Russian navy, discovered, in the year 1830, an 
| island to the westward of King George’s Islands. 
This island cannot be any other than Schouten’s 
Waterlandt.. Captain Wilson sailed between two 
islands, which he took to be King George's Is- 
| lands. Most navigators have been of the same 
opinion; although there is a difference of longi- 
tude of more a degree between the islands 
seen by Wilson and King George's Islands, Cuap- 
tain Du y (an excellent authority, as every 
hydrographer will readily admit,) is of a different 
opiniun ; he maintains that the two islands be- 
tween which Wilson sailed are not King George’s 
Islands, but are situated to the aaaiaes of them. 
He thinks that the island seen by Captain Hage- 
muster, which L take to be Waterlandt, is one of the 
| two islands ; and that Captain Hagemuster has not 
seen the other. In order to refute Captain Du- 
perrey’s hypothesis, the second island, which, ac- 
cording to him, Captain Hagemuster might not 
have perceived, ought to be searched for, to 
the westward of Captain Hagemuster’s island ; 
if it snap oa exist, it cannot be at a greater 
distance than about fifteen or twenty miles, 

XIL* Commodyre Byron’s Isles of Disappoint- 
ment have not been visited since their first discovery 
in 1765, I have endeavoured to settle their longi- 
tude at 140° 42’ W. (page 87 of my supplement); 
but this being only an approximation, they ought 
to be surveyed—at least visited anew. __ 

XII". By my memoirs, page 281, and supple- 
ment, page 90, you will perceive that there is a 
difference of 27’ between Captain Bellinghausen’s 
and Captain Kotzelue’s longitude of the west point 
of Prince of Weates’s Island * and the island 
situated to the westward of it+, What may be 
the cause of this difference! since the two navi- 
anes do not differ, either before or after, more 

an three minutes, Either the length of Vlighen 
Island has been overrated by Captain Kotzebue, 
or some other error has crept into the longitude of 
either the one or the other. As both are excellent 
observers, it would be very desirable to settle this 
point, by examining and surveying carefully all 
the islands lying to the westward and eastward of 
Viighen Island, and determine with the greatest 
precision the width of the channels separating the 
different islands, as well as the exact length of 


* On some charts this island la named Dean's Isle; on 
my charts Viighen Isle, 

+ By Captain Porter called Gamble; by Captain Kotze- 
bue, Krusenstern Island. 
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Viighen or Prince of Wales's Island : the error 
will, most likely, be detected in the length of that 
isle. 


XIV.* There is a difference of 17' in the longi- 
tude of bes isle pede yoy Hardens between 
Captain Duperrey an i ey. At 
Serle Talend kes to it, there is hardly any dif- 
ference at all, The same difference of 17! exists 
in the longitude of Prince William Henry, which 
Captain Beechey has proved to be the same with 
Captain Duperrey’s isle Lortingo; whereas at 
Moliu Istand, both Captains Beechey and Du- 
perrey agree ectly well. It would be worth 
while to search for the cause of such anomalies, 

XV.* Captain Beechey is of opinion that Cap- 
tain Du y's isle Clermont de Tonnerre is one 
and the same with the island of Minerva, Cuap- 
tain Duperrey, on the contrary, maintains that the 
island Minerva is the same as Serle Island. I am 
of this latter opinion; although the solution of this 
problem will much depend upon the distance of 
the island Clermont de Tonnerre from Serle 
Island, whieh is much Jess on Duperrey’s chart 
than on Captain Beechey’s, 

XVL.* There has been lately discovered an 
island of considerable extent, of the name of 
Raraka. It would be well to examine it, since 
the account given of it is not quite satisfactory. It 
is stated to be situated in 16, 3’ 5., and 145° W. 

XVIL* L have placed on my chart of the Low 
Islands, several islands, the position of which is 
rather doubtful ; for instance, the Bunyer’s Group 
of Turnbull, the island of Britomart, the pabes 
discovered by Quiros, and several others. In 
order to have any certainty about their existence 
and precise position, it is neétessary to for 
and make a survey of them. 

XVIII" The Islands of San Bernardo and the 
Islands of Danger —Mendane discovered a group 
of islands, named by him San Bernardo, These 
islands have been seen by Captains Freycinet and 
Bellinghausen, Not far from them Byron dis- 
covered a small group, which he named Islands of 
Danger. Notwi ding a difference of latitude 
of half a degree, the two groups have been con- 
sidered as one and the same, It has not been 
thought impossible that in Byron’s latitudes there 
might have been a typographical error: besides, 
none, of all the navigators who have passed here, 
have ever found a second group, which they 
could not have missed if it really existed. Cap- 
tain Duperrey, however, who is, os I have said 
above, a high authority in whatever relates to the 
hydrography of the South Seas, is of a different 
opinion; he maintains that Byron’s islands of 
Danger do exist. In order to settle that question, 
it is necessary to search under the meridian of the 
islands San Bernardo, as determined by Captain 

linghausen, for these Islands of Danger in the 
latitude assigned to them by Byron, as well as for 
the chain of rocks of which he speaks, and which 
are situated, according to him, to the eastward. 
This has not been done yet, and it would be very 
desirable if it was done, in order not to leave the 
least doubt on the subject. 

XLX.* Marianne Jslands.—On Captain Frey- 
cinet’s chart there is to be seen, to the south-west 
of the Island of Assumption, rocks, by the name 
of Mary’s. Rocks of the same name have been 
seen by La Perouse, to the northward of Assump- 


tion Island. In case the expedition should extend 
its exploratory researches to the northern hemi- 
sphere, this doubtful point should be settled. 

XX.* Caroline [slands.—These islands have been 
so well surveyed by Captain Duperrey and Captain 
Liitke, that there is very little now left to be done 
| concerning them. I shall, however, point out here 
some islands that require to be determined with 
great precision: 1. The island named by Captain 
Morell, Fasolis, is most likely the same with Cap- 
tain Ltitke’s, Farroilep ; but a difference of 21 in 
latitude, makes this doubtful. 2. Island Lydia, on 
Captain’s Duperrey’s chart. We do not know by 
Whom it has been discovered, nor who has deter- 
mined its situation. 3. I have endeavoured to 

rove, in my Supplementary Memoir of the Caro- 
line Islands, that the islands Bordelaire, Fame, 
Campbell, and the island St. Augustine, are one 
and the same. This hypothesis requires to be 
verified. 4. The Monteverde Islands ought to be 
surveyed; what Captains Monteverde and Morell, 
the only navigators who have seen them, have 
said of them, is not sufficiently satisfactory. 
5, We see on Captain Duperrey'’s chart of the 
Caroline Islands, several islands, of which we 


know nothing more than the name, viz.: Bum- | 


ksy'’s, Quekin’s, &e., and their existence and posi- 
tion remain to be ascertained. 6. The island of 
Arrecifos lias, 80 far as my knowledge extends, 
been seen only by the ship Providence, in the year 
1811. Not knowing much respecting it, it is to 
be wished that it should be surveyed. 


XXL®* The Island of Gilbert-—At the end of | 


my supplementary volume, I have pointed out 
what remains to be done in order to have a perfect 
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time three othersin the South Seas: two English 
and one French expedition. Many of the islands 


be obviated, by referring eer astronomical obser- 


determined by absolute astronomical observations 
with the greatest. precision, and those most likely 
to be visited by the ships of the expeditions. 
The positions we have in the South Seas, are Point 
Venus, in longitude 149° 29! 17" W., determined 
by the e of Venus over the disk of the sun ; | 
Port Tonolulu, in the island of Onho, by occulta- 
tion of several stars, in 202° 10' E.; and Port 
Jackson, Sydney Cove, in 151° 17" E., by an eclipse 
of the sun. In the northern part of the Pacific, 
East Cape, 190° 16° 10" E., may be adopted as a 
well-fixed point, although not determined by abso- 
lute astronomical observations. With respect to | 
the coast of South America, Talcahwana, the longi- | 
tude of which was determined by Captain Beechey, 
to be in 72° 56° 59" W., seems to me a well de- 
termined point. Captain Duperrey is not of that 
opinion ; and it remains to be settled whether the 
longitude of Talenhuana, or Valparaiso, in 71° 33° 
34" W., deserves the preference, 
KRUSENSTERN, 
St. Petersburg, January 26, 1837. 


C. 


TO CAPTAIN JAMES C, ROSS, COMMANDING H. B. M. SHIPS EREBUS AND TERROR, 


U.S. Flag-Ship Vincennes, 
New Zealand, Bay of Islands, 
April th, 1840, 
Mr Dear Sir, 

I need not tell you how much I feel interested in 
| your cruise, From the interest you took in the 
| outfit of our expedition, I am sure you well know 
the interest it excites, and how much this feeling 
is heightened by a knowledge on my part of what 
| you have undertaken, and have to go through. This 
prompts me to a desire to be useful to you if pos- 
sible, and to five you my experience of the last 
season among the ice, whither you are bound, 

Your cruise will be an arduous one, no matter 
how you may be enlightened on your course; but 
you have so much knowledge of the ice, and the 
manner of treating it, that it appears almost pre- 
sumptuous in me to sit down to give you any hints 
relative to it. But, believing as I do, that the ice 
of the Antarctic is of a totally different character 
from that ofthe Arctic, | venture to offer you a few 


hints that may be useful to you in your undertaking; | 


and although my instructions are binding upon me 
relative to discoveries, I am nevertheless aware 
that I am acting as my government would order, 


if they could have anticipated the case, knowing 
how deeply it feels the liberal assistance and great 
interest evineed by all the societies and distin- 
guished men of Great Britain, to promote and aid 
this, our first undertaking, in the great cause of 
science and usefulness; and I must add the plea- 
sure it gives to me personally, to be able to return, 
though in a small degree, the great obligation 1 
myself feel under to you, and many others, the 

promoters of your undertaking. ) 

Winps.—The winds for the first fortnight of our 
time, to the eastward of longitude 140° E., were 
from the northward and westward, light generally, 
accompanied occasionally with clear weather for 
hours, and again with dense fogs of short duration, 
with a long swell from the same quarter, — 

After passing longitude 140° E., or to the west- 
ward of it, we experienced fine weather, with 
south-east winds Pa, yes roae snow-squalls, last- 
ing but ten or fifteen minutes, and a dry healthy 
atmosphere, 

The barometer, during our stay on the const, 
was always indicative of wind by its depression, 
and was a true guide. Its mean standing was 
2i-in. The temperature surprised me: we sel- 
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dom, if ever, had it above 30°, even in the sun at 
mid-day, and I do not think that three times it was 
found above 35°. 

Gales come on suddenly, and are always 
attended with snow, sleet, and thick fogs, render- 
ing it extremely hazardous; for one must be found, 
when they do come, more or less surrounded with 
ice-islands. They sometimes last for thirty-six 
hours. After they set in, you may calculate that 
they will blow strong for at least half that time. 
The nearer you are to the land, the more violent 
they are, though not of such long duration. Fine 
weather usually precedes them, and we found them 
to happen, and the weather to be more change- 
able, near the full and change, although I am 
no believer in the lunar influences upon the wea- 
ther, 

Currents.—During the whole of our stay along 
the icy coast, we found no perceptible current by 


wind I was induced totbelieve that some existed, 
from the short sea that was formed, thinking there 
was more than was to be expected. Tides on such 
an extent of coast there undoubtedly must be, but 
| of little strength, or we should have perceived 
them. 
In many of the icy bays we were statio 

a sufficient time to perceive them if they had 
of any magnitude, and where the current was 
Te tried, 


for 


e winds have their effect upon the loose drift- 
ice, or that which is detached from the icy barrier. 
Owing to a change of wind from south-east to 
north, with a fresh breeze, the Peacock became 
embayed, and the ice forced in upon her, which 
brought about the accident. The northerly winds 
are always accompanied with a heavy swell, and 
her escape is attributable to a rare exercise of 
seamanship and perseverance. If Captain 
udson’s ship had been as strong as adamant it- 
self, he is of opinion she would have been ground 
to atoms by a longer exposure; her stem was 
a to within an inch and a half of the wood- 
ends, 

There are places in which the barrier is within 
the floe-ice several miles, I enclose you the mean 
temperature during the summer months, 
ou will see there is but little chance of the 

ice melting or disappearing, as from accounts fre- 
quently takes place in the Arctic Ocean. 
time, being unlimited, will allow you to wait some 
days in a situation to make experiments. 

I frequently found myself so closely beset that 1 
thought it next to impossible to escape, and if the 
wind had not been extremely constant in its direc- 
tion, I should have been shut up or much injured ; 
as it was, | escaped with scarcely a scratch, al- 
theugh we teok some heavy thumps. 

The charts will show you the tracks and state of 
the — — ee as T went on, and the 
ice-islands laid down by carefully-kept diagrams 
by the officer of the eck during his ates This 
I found gave me more confidence in proceeding, 
and facilities in ease of having to return. 

Maeneric Potr.—I consider we have ap- 
proached very near to the pole. Our dip was 87° 
30’ S., and the compasses on the ice very sluggish ; 
this was in longitude 147° 30° E., and latitude 67° 
4’ S. Our variation, as accurately as it could 
be observed on the ice, we made 12° 30’ E. It 
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the reckoning and current log. During a gale of | 


Your | 


was difficult to get a good observation, on account 
of the sluggishness of our compasses. About one 
hundred miles to the westward, we crossed the 
magnetic meridian. 

The pole, without giving yon accurate deduc- 
tions, I think my observations will place in about 
latitude 70° S., and longitude 140° E. 

On the meridian of 140° E., will find a small 
bay, partly formed by peg ap and rocks, which 
I have named Piner’s Bay, and I think among 


| the rocks you may find a snug little harbour. 1 


was driven out of the bay by a gale of wind; 
sounding about one and a half mile from the 
shore in thirty fathoms, The icebergs being 
aground, form good shelters ; but I was too mucl 
exposed to venture to remain, and my object was 
to trace the land and the icy barrier, which I 
have done, as you will see it laid down on my 
chart, 

We had delightful and clear weather ten days 
or a fortnight along the coast, with the wind at 
from south-east to south-south-west; the two latter 
points particularly. The drift-ice is in large pieces, 
so large as to give a ship an awkward thump ; but 
when I found it tolerably open I have run through 
it to get to clear water, and in hopes of making 
the land, but our pro was svon stopped by 
the firm barrier, impenetrable, through which 
there is no passing. 

lam of opinion that there is little movement of 
the ice during the season, Strong gales may 
change its position a trifle, but I think not ma- 

The only p t of nearing the land is through 
& sea well studded with large icebergs, nearly 
thirty or forty miles in width; and I generally 
found that we got nearer to the shore in those 
places than elsewhere. One thing I must tell you, 
as respects filling your water: you will sometimes 
find a pond of delicious water on the top of an old 
iceberg, frozen over, but on cutting through it 
you will see a supply sufficient for a navy. It 
will save you fuel, and discomfort and cold to you, 


| your vessels, and their crews. 


I was very fortunate in the weather the latter 
part of the time; and indeed altogether I was 
searcely a day without sume observation, (except | 
during the gales, of which we had three, occu- 
nying about eight days,) and generally half a 

ozen, 

My time for six weeks was passed on deck, 
and having all daylight, J of course had constant 
nc i Saas and with the many assistants, I could 
make rapid progress; and you will find that no 
opportunity ought to be lost in this navigation, if 
one is to do ay thing. One’s ship is in constant 
danger, and the Vincennes, a first-class sloop of 
seven hundred and eighty tons, it requires all the 
foresight and activity one is possessed of to look- 
out for her, 

I consider that I have had a most providential es- 
cape; and if this ship had not been enabled to “ do 
every thing but talk,” I should not have been where 
I now am ; but she had inspired me with so much 
confidence, among the corn! reefs last summer, 
that I could put full faith in her doing her duty, 
I must refer you to the chart, on which I have 
noted remarks, variations, &c. 

T should have mentioned, that in 1838 and 1839, 
T went south in the brig Porpoise, in order to trace | 


a 
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Palmer's Land on its eastern side, (but too late for 
any trial to reach high latitudes,) and hoping that 
the lateness of the season would enable me to run 
some distance along it. I got within three miles 
of the coast, and saw it trending to the south- 
| south-east about thirty miles; but it was so blocked 
up with ice as to render it impossibie to 

| through. I have little doubt myself, in favourable 
‘seasons, Weddell’s track may be followed, not- 
withstanding what the Frenchman may say, there 
being no land to which the ice is attached ; and 


D. 


that the ice in those parts changes very much, the 
currents being exceedingly strong, as I myself wit- 
nessed. 1 could not afford the time to be frozen 
up, a5 my other duties were and are paramount 
to passing the winter in sucha situation, But you 
are differently situated, and I should advise you, 
by all means, to try to penetrate between lungi- 
tude 35° and 45° W. 
I am, &c., * 
CaHartes WiaKEs, 
Commanding Exploring Expedition. 
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Anasos Shoal, 312. 
Admiralty Inlet, 281. 
Adventure Islets, 27. 
Ahii or Peacock Island, 71. 
Aiva Islands, 233. 
Alpamarea, 54, 
Ambatiki Island, 237. 
Ambau, 196. 216. 
Anaa or Chain Island, 72. 
Andulong Peak, 194, 
Anganga Island, 243. 
Angasa Island, 233, 
Angau Reef, 238. 
Antarctic Cruise, 129—150. 
Antique, Bay of, $29. 
Aorai Peak, 84. 
Apamama Island, 298. 
Apia or Charlotte Island, 102. 294. 
Apolima Island, 100. 
Apple Tree Cove, 261. 
Aratica or Carlshoff Island, 70. 277. 
Archangel Island, 277. 

rr . f, 233. 
Aro Island, 234, 
Arro, Town of, 248. 
Arutua Island, 71. 
Asau Inlet, 101. 
Aspland’s Tsland, 26. 
Astoria, 283, 
Auckland Islands, 154. 
Aurora Isles, 27. 
Aurora Island, 71. 
Avia Island, 235. 


B. 
Baily Island, 29. 
Balabae Straits, 337. 
Balambangan Island, 336. 
Ball's Pyramid, 117. 
Banea Straits, 346. 
Banks’ Peninsula, 174. 
Bafios, 55, 56. 59. 
Bapham’s Island, 313. 
Bella Vista, 47. 
Ball ham Bay, 287. 
Bird Island, 241. 
Birnie’s Island,. 262. 
ery nag Ae Island, 297. 


Bont i z.. 
uqueron Passage, 45. 
Bouvet's Sandy sy 9. 
Bowditch Island, 293. 
Brazils (The), 15, 
Bridgeman’s Island, 26. 
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Caballeros, 52. 60. 

Caldera Fort, 329. 

California, 341. 

Callao, 46, 47. 63. 

Camboy’s Island, 277. 

Canta, Town of, 52. 

Cape Belsham, 27. 

Cape Brett, 178. 

Cape Campbell, 175. 

Cape Carr, 143. 

Cape Disappointment, 288, 

Cape of Good Hope, 346. 

Cape Horn, 33. 149. 

Cape Howe, 158. 

Cape Jervis, 158. 

Cape Melville, 26 

Cape Town, 348. 

Cape de Verdes, 6. 

Carr’s Harbour, 228. 

Casa Canea, 53, 54, 56. 58, 

Chain Island, 72. 93. 

Chatham Island, 173. 

Chichia Island, 234, 

Chief's or Chieftain’s Leap, 238. 

Chili, 34—44 

Classet Indians, 288. 

Clermont de Tonnerre or Minerva Island, 64. 

Cloudy Bay, 175. 

Cobu Rock, 237. 

Columbia River, 279. 262. 289. 

Commencement Bay, 285, 

Copper’s Island, 312. 

Corcovado Mountain, 15, 

Cordilleras, 34. 51. 

Cornwallis Island, 27. 311. 313. 

Corolib or Goat Island, 311. 313. 

Coronganga, 221. 

Corregidor Island, 313. 

Cowlitz River, 282. 

Culnai, 53, 59. 

Gunnin Corral The), (Allan), the Botanist, 119, 
e), 4. 
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Dalles (The), 285 
Deception Island, 29. 
De Fuca’s Pillar, 288. 
De Fuca’s Straits, 280. 285. 
De P » 295. 
Diego R lean? Island, 34. 
Direction Island, 230 
Disappointment Bay, 139, 
Disappointment Harbour, 235. 
Disappointment Island, 66, ~ 
Discovery Harbour, 235. 

Bb 


Dog Island, 66 
Drummond's Tsland, 206. 


Duke of Clarence’s island, 292. 
Duke of York’s Island, 292, 


E. 
Eimeo Island, 85. 
Elephant Island, 27. 
Eliza Reef, 237. 
Ellice’s Group, 295, 
Emerald Isle, 130 
Enderbury’s 1 Island, 252. 
Enderbury’s Land, 148. 
Enkaba Island, 232, 
Eooa Island, 179. 
Evout’s Island, 29. 
Exploring Isles, 235. 


F. 
False Bay, 348, 
Farm Cove, 158. 
Faroilip Island, 313. 
Fawn ur, 236. 
Feather River, 302. 304, 
Feejee Group, 192—240. 
Feis Island, 313. 


Friendly Isles, 179. 
Fulanga Island, 232. 
Funchal, 2. 

G, 
Gaspar Island, 311. 
Goat Island, 230. 236. 
Good Success Bay, 27. 
Goro Island, 239. 
Gulf Stream, 337. 


H. 


Halcyon Island, 312. 
Hall’s Island, 298. 
Henderville Island, 298, 


Henuake, Honden, or Dog Island, 66. 


Heretua Island, 277. 
Hermit’s s Island, 29. 
Hilo Bay, 260. 
Hokeanga, 161. 172. 
Honden Island, 66. 
Honga Hapai, 192. 
Honga Tonga, 192. 
Honolulu, 252. 308. 
Hoorn Island, 117. 


Horse Shoe Reef, 193. 239, 


Hout’s Island, 347. 
Hudson’s Island, 296. 
Hull’s Island, 252. 292, 
Hunter’s Island, 313. 

I, 
Illiwarra, 120. 123. 

J. 
Jane’s Island, 311. 


K. 


Kahoolawe Island, 272, 275. 
Kambara Islan 


d, 232, 
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Kapuauhi, 261. 

Katafanga Island, 235. 

Katia or  sken Island, 71. 
Kawa-Kawa River, 156. 160. 
Kealakeakua Bay, 

Kemin’s or Gardner's ‘sland, 262. 
Kilauea (crater), 261. 

King George’s Group, 72. 

King George’s Island, 26, 

King George Town, 182. 

King’s Island, 68, 

Kingsmill Group, 296—300. 
Knox Island, 299. 

Komo-Levu Island, 233. 
Komo-Riki Island, 233. 
Kororarika, 165, 172. 
Krusenstern, Admiral, 363. 
Krusenstern’s Island, 70. 
Krusenstern’s Shoal, 10. 
Kula or East Maui, 273. 
Kuria Island, 298. 


L. 
Ladrone Islands, 312. 
Lahaina, Town of, 270. 273, 
Lahainaluna, Roadstead of, 273. 
Lahainaluna, Seminary of, 270, 
Lakemba, 228. 234. 
Lanai Island, 275. 
Leluvia Island, 229. 
Levuka, Town of, 194, 198, 
Lima, 47. 


M, 


Macquarie Fort, 158. 
Macquarie Island, 131, 155, 
Madeira, I—6, 
Malaki Island, 235. 
Malaki Passage, 241. 
Malatta Island, 235 
Malevuvu Reef, 235, 
Malolo Island, 240. 244. 
Mamouko Reefs, 234. 
anes Island, 235. 
Mani Islands, 336. 
Man Mei on 71. 276. 


Mane tiara, 87. 

Manuel Rodriguez Shoal, 276. 
Maraki or Matthews’ Island, 209. 
Margaret's Island, 277. 

Maria Rock, 6. 

Maro Reef, 337, 

Matafoa Peak, 89. 

Matainole, 24], 


Matavai Ba 
Matthews’ =r 117. 
Matuku Island, 229. 


Mayew’s Point, 165. 
Maypo, Plain of, $7. 
Maypocho River, 38, 


Mbua or Sandalwood Bay, 221, 239, 240. 


Mbenga Soa Pai 


Merril’s 5 Istand, 277. 

Metia or Aurora Island, 71. 
Mindanao Island, 329, $30. 
Mindoro, 328. 

M'Kean’s Island, 252. 
M’Kenzie’s Group, 313. 
Mokungai Island, 198. 238. 
Molokai Island, 275. 
Moramba Island, 232. 
Motha Island, 233. 

Mothea Reef, 237. 
Motugee, 164. 

Moturiki Island, 229. 
Mount Egmont, 173. 
Malerarca: 8 Islands, 313. 
Munia Island, 235, 
Muthuata, Town of, 241, 


N. 


Nacundi, 221, 

Naiau Island, 234. 

Nairai Island, 237. 

Nairsa or Dean's Island, 71. 
Naitamba, 236. 

Naitasiri, 221. 

Namuka Island, 232. 

Nanouti Island, 297. 

Napolo, 259. 

Nassau Bay, 28, 

Neah Harbour, 288. 

Necker’s Island, 337. 

Nemena or Direction Island, 230. 
Ne Plus Ultra of Cook, 31, 145. 
Neva Isle, 337. 

New Dungeness, 280, 

New Helvetia, 304. 

New Island, 27. 

New South Wales, 116—129, 
New York Island, 292. 


Nugu-Ongea Reef, 232. 

Nukalau Island, 237. 

Nukualofa, 179, 180. 187. 

Nukutipipi or Margaret's Island, 277. 


Oahu, &. ¥ 


Oak Point, Oregon, 283, 
Obrajillo, 52, 53, 59. 
O’Brien’s Island, 26. 
Observatory Island, 233. 
Ofoo, 87. 89. 
Okimbo Island, 256. 
Oloosinga, 87, 88, 
ap re 233. 
0 sland, 232. 

no Harbour, 21, = 33. 
Oregon, 279. 
Osubu Island, 235. 
Otooho Island, 68. 
Ovolau, 193. 195. 
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Pagr tage tiartour, 86 
162. 165, 


Palangan Passage, 337. 
Palmer's Land, 26. 
Panay Island, 328. 
Pangai-Moutu, 180. 182. 
Papieti, 81, 82 
Papoa or Cook's Harbour, 86. 
Paseo, 56. 
Patty's Overfalls, 9. 
Paumotu Group, ‘2. 276. 
Peacock Islan 71. 
Peale’s River, 216. 222, 
Pendulum Cove, 29. 
Pendulum Peak, 269. 
Penn's Cove, 286. 
Peru, 45—62. 
Philippines (The), 315. 
hag he 5. 

igeon Bay, 174, 
Pilot's Cove, 281. 
Piner’s Bay, 129. 142, 143. 
Piti’s Rock, 299. 
Point Gardner, 286, 
Point Grenville, 286. 
Point Roberts, 287. 
Ponchorua, 52. 
Port Cooper, 174. 
Port Discovery, 280. 
Port Jackson, 117. 
Port Laurence, 281. 
Port Levy, 174. 
Port Orchard, 286. 
Port Refuge, 232. 
Port Townsend, 281. 
Porto Praya, 7. 
Possession Sound, 287. 
Protection Island, 280. 
Puget Sound, asl. 
Puyallup River, 285. 
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Rabe-Rabe Island, 240, 
Raraka Island, 68, 69. 
Rarovia Island, 277. 
Rativa Island, 236, 
Reid Island, 276. 
Rewa, 215. 219. 

Rimaec River, 50. 
Ringgold’s Knoll, 148, 
Rio de Caxavillo, 51, 
Rio de Janeiro, 10, 

Rio Negro, 15. 

Rose Island, 87. 
Rotuma Island, 186. 
Round Island, 251. 
Royal George Shoal, 87. 
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Sacramento River, 302. 
Saluafata Harbour, 294.. 
Saluafata Town, 294. 
Samoan Group, 87—116, 
San Antonio Fort, 45. 
San Felipe, 40—43. 

San Francisco, 49. 307. 
San José, 328. 


San Pablo Island, 277. 


San Pedro Island, 313. Tutuila, 89—93. 

San Salvador, 10. Tye, 242. - 
Sangboy’s Island, 331. . ; 
Santiago, 38. Uea or Wallis Island, 116. 
Sarah’s Bosom, 154, 155. sgh 204. 

Savaii, 94, 100, 102. — Utiroa, 296. 

Savu-Savu, 239. y 


Seapenham Bay, 33. 
Semarara Island, 328. 
Serle’s Island, 63. 
ori River, 282, 


Vanua- Valavo Island, 235. 
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erra, 202. Vanua-Vatu, 228. 
Simpeor s Island, 298. Vashon’s Island, 281. 
Singapore, 338. Vasquez Island, 179. 
Somu-Somu, 230. Vatia, 220. 
Sooloo, 327. Vatoa or Turtle Island, 253, 
Soung, 235. Vaturua, Town of, 241. 
Southern Cruise, 22—30. Vekai Island, 235, 
St. Anne Shoal, 1. Venemole Harbour, 237. 
St. Helena, 355. Verata, 216. 
St. Helen’s Reach, 263, Victoria, City of, 165, 
St, Jago, 7. Vincennes Island, 70. 
Staver’s Islands, 278. Vione, 238, 
Straits of Banea, 346. Viper Shoal, 337. 
Straits of Le Maire, 21. 27. | Vi, 221. 
Straits of Rhio, 346. wa, 216, 
Sualib Bay, 242. Vuna Island, 230. 
Sugar Loaf Islands, 172. W 
Susui Island, 235. ' | : 
Sydenham Island, 297. Waiakea Bay, 269. 
Sydney, New South Wales, 117, 118, 159. Waicaddie River, 169. 
Sydney Island, 262. Wailaku Seminary, 270. 

Wailevu or Peale’s s River, 216, 222. 
T. Wailuku District, 273. 
Waimati, 161. 

Tabanielli Island, 232. Waimea Fort, 257. 
Table Bay, 348. Waitanga River, 161. 
Tabutha Island, 234. Wakaia Island, 198. 238, 
Tahiti, 73—87. Wake Island, 311. 
Taiaimi, 161. _ Wallis’s Island, 116. 
Takurea Island, 277. Wangarara Bay, 170. 
Tarawa Island, 299. Wangarara Town, 169. 
Tavu-Tavu, 221. Washington Island, 292. 
Taweree or Resolution Island, 277. Waterlandt Island, 70. 
Teinhoven Island, 278, Whidby’s Island, 286. 


Teku Island, 277. 

Terra del Fuego, 15, 21, 22. 
Thangala Island, 229. 
Ticumbia Island, 235. i 


Willamette River, 264, 


Williams (Rev. Mr.), the Missionary, 96 


Woleonsky Island, 277. » 
Wollaston’s Island, 28. 


Tongataboo, 178192. Woodle’s Island, 208. 
Totoia Island, 193. 228. Wytoohee Island, 67. 
Tova Reef, 228. 
Tower Rocks, 33. Y. 
Traey’s Island, 205, Yanga, 59. 
Triton Bank, 9. Yerba Buena, 301. 
Tupongati Peak, 37. 39. 41. _ . 
Turnbull Island, 277. eee 
Turtle Island, 192. 253. Zonoma, City of, 306 
THE END. 


Giusenr & RivincToN, Printers, St. John’s Square, London. 
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